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I 
т are undergoing change, either drastically or slowly 
as they have been for centuries. Whatever the changes, the one premis 
on which universities are based remains constant: universities are fq 
learning—for acquiring learning, for transmitting learning, and for thi 
exploration that yields new learning. Any other objective is unworthy 
of a university, and any other purpose is incompatible with the bes 


interests of students and their relationship to the institution. 


| 
The faculty, through scholarship and research, extends learning, and 
transmits learning by teaching. Students learn from the faculty, th 
library, and the laboratory—if they accept, as they must, learning а 
their objective. This learning does not take place in a vacuum; ij 
addition to the particular content of learning, students will develo| 
certain habits of mind—analytical thinking, powers of insight, sell 
examination, and the use of rational discourse—that will serve ther 


throughout their personal and professional lives. | 
^ 


Within this basic context, George Washington University invites sti 


dents to take up their residence in order that their energies, interestf 
k 


and talents may be directed to learning. : 


Exceptional opportunities for learning are made possible because of th 
University's location in the heart of the nation's capital. For example 
cooperative programs are conducted in various fields of study wi 

members of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, the Library ¢ 
Congress, the National Gallery of Art, and other federal and prival 
organizations. In addition to these programs, Washington present 
opportunities for observation, study, service, and recreation limite 


we е i Р ! 
only by students' time, energy, and imagination. | 


In this atmosphere, George Washington University seeks to provide} 
matrix for learning not available in the standard university educatiof 
so that graduates can never forget that as students they were at di 
center of government and that they must forever carry additionf 
responsibility in and for society, because of the opportunity that wa 


theirs. 
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1986 December 
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1986 


18 19 


25 26 


February 


SMTW 


August 
August 21 
tAugust 25 


August 27 
September 1 
September 3 

September 19 

October 1 


October 10 
October 16 
November 1 
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rhe Academic Calendar is subject to change. 
e registration procedure and the hours of registration will be 
asses, which is available well in advance of each semester. 


FALL SEMESTER 

Orientation for students from foreign countries 

Orientation and placement tests for new students 

Registration; application for February graduation due as part of 
registration 

Classes begin 

Fall Convocation; Labor Day (holiday) 

University Faculty Assembly meeting 


Faculty Senate meeting 
Applications due for November Master's Comprehensive Exami- 


nations in the School of Public and International Affairs and in 
the School of Government and Business Administration 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Board of Trustees meeting 

Applications due for spring semester financial aid 


stated in the Schedule of 


t 
у 


November 7 


November 7—8 


November 14 
November 17 


November 26—28 
December 6 
December 8 

December 12 

December 12—20 


1987 


January 2 
January 5—6 


January 7 
*January 7—9 


January 9 
January 15 
January 16 
January 19 
January 20 

February 13 
February 15 
February 16 
February 25 


March 1 


March 13 


March 16-20 
March 19 
March 23 

April 1 


April 10 


* The registration procedure and the hours of registration will be stated in the Schedule 
Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. 
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Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Comp 
hensive Examinations 

School of Public and International Affairs and School of Gove 
ment and Business Administration Master's Comprehensive 
Examinations 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Doctoral dissertations due from February candidates in the Grad 
ate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education а 
Human Development, and the School of Government and Bu 
ness Administration 

Thanksgiving holiday 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Comprehensive Examinatid 
Last day of fall semester classes 

Faculty Senate meeting 


Examination period 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Master's theses due from February candidates 

Orientation for new students and students from foreign countri 
All degree requirements to be completed and reported to tl 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for February graduation 
Registration; application for May graduation due as part 
registration 

Spring semester classes begin 

Board of Trustees meeting 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 

University Faculty Assembly meeting 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Winter Convocation 

George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 
Applications due for April Master's Comprehensive Examinatid 
in the School of Public and International Affairs and the School] 
Government and Business Administration | 
Deadline for submission of 1987—88 undergraduate financial à 
applications 

Doctoral dissertations due from May candidates in the чю 
School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Education 
Human Development 

Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Compl 
hensive Examinations | 
Faculty Senate meeting | 
Spring recess | 
Board of Trustees meeting 

Doctoral dissertations due from May candidates in the School 
Government and Business Administration 

Deadline for submission of summer sessions and 1987—88 gra 
ate financial aid applications 

Faculty Senate meeting 


April 10—11 


THE CALENDAR 


School of Government and Business Administration and School 
of Public and International Affairs Master's Comprehensive Ex- 
aminations 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Comprehensive Examinations 
Master's theses due from all May candidates except those in the 
School of Public and International Affairs 

All degree requirements to be completed and reported to the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for May graduation 


Last day of spring semester classes 
Master's theses due from May candidates in the School of Public 
and International Affairs 


Last day for current master's degree candidates in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences to apply for Ph.D. programs 
Faculty Senate mee 


Exan 


FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 | 
^ А в f 
Location Washington, D.C., bounded by | 


Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, 
and 24th Streets, N.W 


Number of On-campus Students 9,244 full-time; 8,201 part-time 


Geographical Origin of Students 50 states, District of Columbia, and 
over 100 countries 


1986—87 Tuition | $302 per semester hour, to a maxi- 
| mum of $8,070 per academic year | 
(see pages 27—32) 


Number of Full-time Faculty | 1,136 (8996 with doctoral degrees) 


Number of Part-time Faculty 545 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 


Washington) 


Room and Board Cost varies from approximately $4,40 
to $5,020 for the academic year 


(see pages 58—59) | 


Undergraduate majors: Accountancy, American Civilization, American Literatur! 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Art History, Biology, Botany, Business Administr 
tion, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Language and Literature, Civil Engineerinj 
Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeology and Classics, Classici 
Humanities, Computer and Information Systems, Computer Science, Criminal Justia 
Dance as a Performing Art, Dance Education, Dance Therapy, Early Modern Europea 
Studies, East Asian Studies (China or Japan), Economics, Electrical Engineering, Elemef 
tary Education, Elementary/Secondary Physical Education, Emergency Medical Servicé 
Administration, English Literature, Environmental Studies, Exercise and Sport, Fi 
Arts, French Language and Literature, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages ай, 
Literatures, History, Human Services, International Affairs, Journalism, Judaic Studie 
Latin American Studies, Liberal Arts, Literature in English, Mathematics, Месһапі& 
Engineering, Medical Record Administration, Medical Technology, Middle e 
Studies, Music, Nurse Practitioner, Nursing Anesthesia, Philosophy, Physician Аѕѕіѕіай! 
Physics, Political Communications, Political Science, Psychology, Public Affairs, Radio 
Television, Radiologic Sciences and Administration, Religion, Russian Language a 

Literature, Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation, Secondary Education, Sociol 
ogy, Spanish-American Literature, Spanish Language and Literature, Special Educatiolj 
Speech Communication, Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology, Statistics, System 
Analysis and Engineering, Theatre, Travel and Tourism, Urban Affairs, Zoology | 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate School 
Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine and Health Scienc 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education and Huma 
Development, the School of Government and Business Administration, and the School 
Public and International Affairs 


) 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


Е 


НІЅТОКҮ | 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The Col 
an College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was chay 
in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washi 
University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose naf 
bears, is an intangible one | 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently ins) 
upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. Thef 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwi 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as мё 
the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Comp 
"towards the endowment of a University to be established within the limi 
the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards її.” 
Congress never extended a "fostering hand." The Potomac Company på 
out of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. ) 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by aj 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedit 
ministers and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of а col 
in the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of 
Reverend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site| 
petitioned Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Cong 
granted a charter, which was approved by President Monroe on Febru 
1821. To safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided $ 
persons of every religious denomination shall be capable of being elê 
Trustees; nor shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupl 
refused admittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, imn 
ties, or advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matte 
religion.” | 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Colum 
College, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of ur 
half acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets exte 
north from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Me 
School was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian бана 
period, the buildings of the University were situated along H Street bet 
Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half-century, the University's present plant has been di 
oped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bott 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Av 
The area has many reminders of historic interest to the University. Presi 
Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first Presidé 
the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty year 
pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington sel 
Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University he ho 
see established 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


\РО$Е AND OBJECTIVES 


purpose of The George Washington University was to realize "the 
rations of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the erection of a 
versity at the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it has been the 
to develop the University ideal in the nation's capital with a view toward 
ting the changing needs of society while continuing to pursue the tradition- 
rinciples of learning and research. 
he George Washington University now rededicates itself and all the 
jurces at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemination 
o this end: 
he University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to one 
he principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the University 
tilize its historical, geographical, and functional relationship to the nation's 
ital and the Washington community in continuing the development of a 
it nationally and internationally oriented university 
he University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the challenge to 
elop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extent. 
he University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarian, and 
ducational. 
dmission to the University is determined only in terms of the personal 
racter and academic qualifications of the candidates. 
. broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program of the 
versity. 
xpansion of graduate and professional studies and research and the utiliza- 
\ for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and materials available 
the nation's capital are basic to the continuous development of the 
IVersity's educational program. 
he provision of superior instruction and facilities and the application of 
h standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement to all 
lents whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, are major 
sions of the University. 
| balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integral part of 
University program. 
he Universitv will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of an 
arged student body while governing the size of enrollment by its capacity to 
ply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teaching and research that 
Spouses. 


E COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


rge Washington University includes nine colleges, schools, and divisions, 
ollows: 

olumbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in the 
| and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
ence, and Bachelor of Music. The College also provides prelegal and 
medical programs and the preprofessional work required for admission to 
School of Public and International Affairs. 


— 
blumbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 


чоти in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 
edicine 
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The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences*t offers advanced study] 
research leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Mast 
Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of Scieng 
Forensic Science, Master of Science for Teachers, and Doctor of Philosoj 
The degrees of Master of Arts and Master of Science are also available thrd 
off-campus programs administered by the Division of Continuing Educatif 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences*t offers work leading to 
degrees of Associate in Science, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Ѕсіепд 
Health Science, and Doctor of Medicine. | 

The National Law Centert offers courses leading to the degrees of 
Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Compar 
Law (American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science and special prog 
in Continuing Legal Education. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading t 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil enginee 
computer science, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, and sys 
analysis and engineering. Graduate programs lead to the degrees of Mast 
Science, Master of Engineering Administration, Engineer, Applied Scie 
and Doctor of Science. The School has academic jurisdiction over the| 
campus programs leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Mast 
Engineering Administration, and Doctor of Science. These pires 
grams are administered by the Division of Continuing Education. 

The School of Education and Human Development offers undergra 
programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and H 
Development and Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Stu 
and graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education 
Human Development, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, 
Doctor of Education. The degree of Master of Arts in Education and H 
Development is also available through off-campus programs administer 


the Division of Continuing Education. 
The School of Government and Business Administrationt offers Е 
el 


ate programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bach 
Business Administration and graduate programs leading to the degr 
Master of Accountancy, Master of Association Management, Master of Bus 
Administration, Master of Health Services Administration, Master of P 
Administration, Master of Science in Information Systems Technology, M 
of Taxation, Master of Urban and Regional Planning, Post-Master's Grad 
Certificate in Health Services Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy. | 

The School of Public and International Affairst offers undergraduate 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs lea 
to the degree of Master of Arts. 

The Division of Continuing Education assists in providing contin 
education programs for adult students by administering or coordinating th 


* The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine 
Health Sciences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Master of Scien 
Doctor of Medicine and a c A program leading to the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and 

of Philosophy. 

t The National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and International Affai 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the School of Government and Business Ad 
tration in а. programs leading to combined Juris Doctor and Master's degrees. | 
+ Columbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and H 
— in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 

of Medicine. 
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mpus credit offerings of the colleges and schools of the University, at both the 
idergraduate and graduate levels. Noncredit courses are also offered through 
e Division. 


GADEMIC STATUS 
'orge Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
e Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association of 
iiversity Women and is a member of the College Board. 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of American 
w Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admis- 
ons to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine and 
'alth Sciences is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges 
id is one of the medical colleges that has been continuously approved by the 
nerican Medical Association. All undergraduate curricula of the School of 
gineering and Applied Science are accredited by the Engineering Accredita- 
п Commission of the Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology. 
ie School of Education and Human Development is a charter member of the 
nerican Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and is accredited by 
e National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its bachelor's, 
aster’s, and doctoral degree programs. The School of Government and 
isiness Administration has maintained full membership in the Middle 
lantic Association of Colleges of Business Administration since 1961. It 
ined the Council on Graduate Education for Public Administration in 1966. 
1968, the School became a member of the American Assembly of Collegiate 
thools of Business; the Assembly accredited its undergraduate program in 
77 and its master's program in 1982. The programs in accountancy satisfy the 
lucational requirements for the Certified Public Accountant and the Certified 
anagement Accountant professional examinations. The program in health 
rvices administration is accredited by the Accrediting Commission on 
lucation for Health Services Administration. The Master of Public Adminis- 
ition program is on the approved list of the National Association of Schools of 
iblic Affairs and Administration. The Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
gree program is recognized by the American Planning Association. The 
Partment of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chemical 
ciety. The Department of Music is an accredited member of the National 
'sociation of Schools of Music. The graduate program in clinical psychology 
the Department of Psychology is on the approved list of the American 
ychological Association. The graduate program in rehabilitation counseling 
accredited by the Council on Rehabilitation Education. The graduate 
Ogram in speech-language pathology and audiology is accredited by the 
ucation and Training Board of the Boards of Examiners in Speech-Language 
thology and Audiology. 


NIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Porge Washington University does not discriminate against any person on the 
sis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or veteran 
atus, This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and procedures of the 
niversity, including admission to education programs and employment. The 
Diversity is subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 
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Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws f 
regulations concerning discrimination in education or employment prográ 
and activities may be addressed to Dr. Marianne R. Phelps, Associate Provi 
George Washington University, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to! 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the Department of Education. | 

| 


LOCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Ave 
and 19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the W 
House, the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of S 
the National Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy Center for 
Performing Arts, and many other governmental and cultural institutions. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin Geli 
Library (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of] 
National Law Center and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. | 

These collections contain approximately 1,458,000 volumes, to which 
added some 60,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the Univ 
ty appropriation provide research materials in the fields of American civill 
tion, American literature, art history, foreign service, history, labor relatid 
public finance, the.social sciences, and transportation. Gifts from many souf 
have enriched the collections, including a large National Endowment (ой 
Humanities grant to strengthen the University's humanities holdings. 
libraries currently receive about 15,000 serials. | 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at libm 
service desks. Individual and class instruction in the use of the library $ 
orientation to library facilities are given by librarians upon request. 

The library strives to fulfill the curricular, research, and recreational п 
and interests of the students. Through computerized searches of bibliogra 
data bases, the reference staff identifies and locates desired research mate 
not easily found through more traditional methods. The staff assists 
members of the University in using the rich resources of the Washington 
and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. | 

Graduate degree candidates at George Washington University may, м 


І 
I 
i 
! 


application, be issued а Consortium library card that permits direct borro 
from the main campus libraries of most other academic institutions in 
Washington area. Graduate students may also obtain books and journal arti 
on interlibrary loan from other libraries in the city, throughout the Uni 
States, and in various other countries. | 
i 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY | 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of ro. 
which the President of the University is an ex officio member. 


Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Chairman 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Secretary 
Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


ge 


arold F. Baker, J.D. 

arcella Brenner, B.S. in Ed., M.A., Ed.D. 
incent C. Burke, Jr., B.S., LL.B. 

ortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
liver T. Carr, Jr. 

m Henderson Clark, B.A. 

ieldon S. Cohen, B.A., J.D. 

ndrew J. Colao, B.Acct. 

Stanley Crane, B.S. 


argaret Truman Daniel, B.A., Litt.D., L.H.D., H.H.D. 


hn W. Dixon, B.A., M.A. 

orton I. Funger, B.A. 

itricia D. Gurne, B.A., J.D. 

azel S. Hanback, B.A., M.P.A. 

lwin К. Hoffman, B.S. 

)ward P. Hoffman, В.А. 

iniel K. Inouye, B.A., J.D. 

arvin L. Kay, B.A 

elvin R. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 
dney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 

iarles T. Manatt, B.S., J.D. 

oretta D. McKenzie, B.S., M.A., Ed.D. 
. Jarvis Moody, B.A., M.B.A. 

10mas J. Owen, В.А. 

bert С. Perry, B.S. 

axie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

9e Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 

illiam M. Porter, B.A., M.S. in Adm. 
ville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

hn T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 

len P. Servetnick, B.A., M.P.A. 
Juglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

bert Н. Smith, B.A. 

hn W, Thompson, Jr., B.A 

bert L. Tull, B.A. 

illiam G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
McDonald Williams, B.S., J.D. 

mes O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 

seph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


10rary Trustees 


orge M. Bunker, B.S. 

cob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

orge A. Butler, LL.B. 

ту Е, Duncan, D.P.S. 

hn B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
itharine Graham, B.A. 

seph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
ivid M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
anklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

mes M. Mitchell, M.A. 


— 


lumni trustee. 
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Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles E. Smith, D.P.S., L.H.D. 

John J. Wilson, LL.B., LL.D. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION* 


The University 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Ed.D., LL.D., President 
William David Johnson, B.S., Provost 
Marianne Ruth Phelps, Ph.D., Associate Provost 
Margaret Kahn Cohen, M.A., Assistant Provost for Institutional ResearG 
Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and | 
Treasurer | 
William J. Carter, M.S., Assistant Vice President and Assistant Treasun 
Vicki J. Baker, M.A., Assistant Treasurer 
Robert Emmett Dickman, M.B.A., Assistant Treasurer | 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Sponsored Programs) 
Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs | 
Margaret Persse Trexler, B.A., Assistant Vice President for Faculty Persol 
and Academic Publications | 
Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Assistant Vice President for Admissions | 
Student Records | 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs and Exec 
Dean of the Medical Center 
Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 
Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 
Chester Grzelak, M.B.A., C.P.A., Assistant Comptroller 


Robert DeHaven Shoup, B.B.A., Director of the Budget | 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., M.B.A., М.А. in Ed., Vice President for Stuf 
Affairs 
John Perkins, B.M., M.S., Assistant Vice President for Campus Life 
Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development 


Richard Thomas Haskins, M.A., Assistant Vice President for Developmi 


Boris Constant Bell, M.S. in P.E., Director "m the Cloyd Heck Marvin Сеп 

Steve Bilsky, M.S., Director of Intercollegiate Athletics for Men 

James Eugene Clifford, B.S., Director of Personnel Services 

E. Donald Driver, M.B.A., Director of International Student Services 

Lyndale Harpster George, M.A. in Ed., Director of Intercollegiate Athleticl 
Women 


Theodore Herbert Grimm, Jr., B.S., Registrar | 
Gail Short Hanson, M.A., Dean of Students 

John C. Harper, M.S., Director of the Smith Center | 
Barry Jagoda, M.S., Director of News and Public Affairs 

Robert Gean Jones, B.D., Ph.D., University Marshal | 
Isabel Kuperschmit, M.D., Director of the Student Health Service 

Sandra Hunter Lear, B.A., Director of Alumni Relations 


Sharon J. Rogers, M.L.S., Ph.D., University Librarian | 
George William Gustav Stoner, M.A., Director of Admissions 
Ann Elisabeth Webster, B.A., M.A., Director of Housing and Residence Lil 


* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Re istral 
Director of Admissions, and the University Librarian are ex officio members of all facultié 
the colleges and schools of the University 
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he Colleges, Schools, and Divisions 


lara Maria Lovett, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

lenry Solomon, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

hilip Stanley Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E., Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Administrative Affairs | 7:4. 

lennis Sophian O'Leary, M.D., Dean of the Medical Center, for Clinical Affairs 

awrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Academic Affairs ‘ 

brome Aure Barron, LL.B., LL.M., Dean of the National Law Center i 

larold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 

| Science 

ugene Walter Kelly, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education and Human 
Development , ; 

Jorma Maine Loeser, D.B.A., Dean of the School of Government and Business 
Administration é 

Maurice Alden East, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and International 
Affairs da uuo 2 

reorge Edgar Jones, M.B.A., Ed.D., Acting Dean of the Division of Continuing 
Education ; ; 

bseph John Cordes, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, for Faculty Affairs and Programs 

lavid McAleavey, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, for Student Services : 

idward Alan Caress, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences А | : 

Áichae] John Jackson, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Research i 

tobert Keimowitz, M.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Student Affairs and Admissions 

tobert Dean Lindeman, M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Veterans Hospital Affairs ; i ч 

Vinfield Harker Scott, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Education; Director of Education 

tobert James Van Houten, M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Graduate Medical Education | r 

larold Paul Green, J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law Center, for Post- 

J.D. Studies “2 

мага Andrew Potts, LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law Center 

ames Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science 

len Burdetsky, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Government and 
Business Administration ` 

effrey R, Henig, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs "n کچ‎ 

ivin Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the Division of Continuing 

‚‚ Education TR 

alvatore Rocco Paratore, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Division of Continuing 
Education | 

lorayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences, for Student Services 

\very DeLano Andrews, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 

and Sciences 
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Charles Edward Rice, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences | 

David Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences | 

Thomas Eugene Piemme, M.D., Assistant Dean of the Medical Center, fol 
Continuing Medical Education | 

Jarrett Michael Wise, B.S., Assistant Dean of the Medical Center | 

John Smith Jenkins, J.D., M.A., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center, fol 
Career Development; Director of Law Development | 

Robert V. Stanek, J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center; Director ol 
Admissions (J.D. Program) | 

Marlana R. Valdez, J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center, for покер 
and Administrative Affairs 

Jay R. Shotel, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education and Humar 
Development 

Charles Woodrow Washington, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Governj 
ment and Business Administration, for Graduate Programs | 

Marvin Stewart Katzman, D.B.A., Assistant Dean of the School of Government 
and Business Administration, for Undergraduate Programs 

Harriet A. Little, M.A., Assistant Dean of the Division of Continuing Educatio 

Billie Jo Moreland, Ed. D., Assistant Dean of the Division of contin 


Education 
John H. Pappalardo, M.Ed., Assistant Dean of the Division of Continuing 
Education 
Abbie O. Smith, M.A. in Ed., Assistant Dean of the Division of Continuing 
Education 
, 
COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1985—86 , 


Committee on the Judicial System: D.A. Altshuler (Chairman), J.H. Perry, O 
Seavey, three student members 


Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals: M. Pock (Chairman), H.J. Davis, J.B 
Regnell, M.D. Ticktin, four student members 1 


Committee on Public Ceremonies: G.S. Hanson (Chairman), C. Allen, A.D| 
Andrews, B.C. Bell, J.M. Byerly, D. Buzby, C.J. Derricotte, S.F. Divita, A. Free 
М.М. Hansen, W.F. Hendrick, C.H. Hoare, К.М. Howard, J.T. Lingo, М.В 
McGilton, J.L. Roames, R.C. Rutledge, D. Runyon, J.M. Schlager, M.L. Vanni 
R.G. Jones (ex officio), M.N. Rashid (ex officio), two student members 


Committee on Religious Life: R.E. Kennedy, Jr. (Chairman), C. Beil, E.A. Cares | 
Е. Ghadar, E.A. Fisher, M.D. Ticktin, H.E. Yeide, A.M. Yezer, B.C. Bell (еў, 
officio), R.E. Dickman (ex officio), G. Serotta (ex officio), five student members 


Committee on Student Publications: A.E. Claeyssens, Jr. (Chairman), M. Jackson 
P. Robbins, A. Romines, H.E. Yeide, C.J. Derricotte (ex officio), F.J. Naramort 
(ex officio), A. Suydam (ex officio), seven student members 


Committee on the University Bookstore: D.E. Johnson (Chairman), C.H. Sterling 
M.E. Zaghloul, three student members 


Committee on Federal Educational Allowances: H. Solomon (Chairman), R.$ 


French, C.M. Lovett, L.H. Elliott (ex officio), W.D. Johnson (ex officio) 
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vommittee on Research: H. Solomon (Chairman), M. Atkin, A.I. El-Ansary, R.S. 
'rench, S.E. Haber, C.J. Lange, D.R. Lehman, M.N. Rashid, L.F. Robinson, N.D. 
'ingpurwalla, D.G. White, J.E. Ziolkowski 


Zommittee on Sponsored Research: J.M. Brown, С.Е. Crum, A.C. Hollinshead, 
).H. Holmes, T.M. Phillips, T.G. Toridis, J.E. Ziolkowski, M. Jackson (ex 
fficio), C.J. Lange (ex officio), A.E. Parrish (ex officio), six student members 


Zommittee on Research on Humans: M.N. Rashid (Chairman), E. Abravanel, I.H. 
;isin, J.W. Hillis, C.J. Lange, P.H.M. Lengermann, A.E. Parrish, P.J. Poppen, 
.E. Steinbach, (representative of the American Council on Education), J.E. 
"'iolkowski 


sommittee on Animal Facilities: L.L. Gallo (Chairman), B.L. Aaron, S. Bloom, 
?. W. Bradley, J. Burns, M. Jackson, C.J. Lange, L.B. McCullough, G.W. Mergner, 
M. Reich, L.A. Rothblat, B.C. Zook, R. Hitzelberg (ex officio) 


Zommittee on University Parking: M.M. Barch (Chairman), J.E. Clifford, J.B. 
еуу, М.К. Phelps, N.D. Singpurwalla, C.E. Diehl (ex officio), J.C. Einbinder (ex 
fficio), J. Mello (ex officio), D. Runyon (ex officio), four student members 


Zommittee on Campus Security: E.A. Potts (Chairman), L.H. George, C.J. Herber, 
1.H. Hobbs, P.M. Kelley, C.J. Lange, D.H. McElveen, М. Slagle, R.E. Dickman 
ex officio), C. W. Goode (ex officio), three student members 


'HE FACULTY SENATE 1985—86 


David Aron Altshuler 
Jerome Aure Barron 
Philip Stanlev Birnbaum *Norma Maine Loeser 
Michael Scott Castleberry *Clara Maria Lovett 

Mary M. Cheh John Andrew Morgan, Jr. 
Astere Evarist Claeyssens, Jr. Alvin Edward Parrish 
Edward Della Torre Howard Clemeth Pierpont 
‘Maurice Alden East Martha Norman Rashid 


Joseph Benjamin Levy 
*Harold Liebowitz 


Rodney Walter Eldridge 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott 
Raymond Richard Fox 
Roderick Stuart French 
John Andrew Frey 
Sherwin Greene 
William Byron Griffith 
Theodore Herbert Grimm, Jr. 
Peter Proal Hill 

Eugene W. Kelly, Jr. 
Richard Alec Kenney 


David Robinson, Jr. 

Lilien Filipovitch Robinson 
Stefan Otto Schiff 

Lewis Aaron Schiller 

Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla 
George Wilson Smith 
*Henry Solomon 

Susan J. Tolchin 

Ruth Ann Wallace 

John Edmund Ziolkowski 


Roger Edward Schechter, Parliamentarian 


— 
J ч n 
Ex officio member 


` Chairman of the Executive Committee 


ADMISSIONS 


The University is coeducational and accepts applications for admission at tl 
beginning of each semester and summer session. 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompanied Ё 
a $20 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate study) application fee 
The application fee is waived for graduates of this University applying to th 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and for students applying for readmi 
sion who were registered as degree candidates at the time of their la 
registration at this University and who have not since registered at anotht 
institution. | 

Applicants are urged to submit the application form and complete P" 
tials well in advance of the semester or summer session for which they se 
admission. Specific dates are given in each section below. 

Acceptance is based on available space and evidence of potential f 
successful study. The following criteria are considered: degree or maj 
objective related to rigor of program and grades achieved in secondary ѕсһоќ 
or previous college, standardized test scores, relationship between grades a 
test scores, and recommendations. 

The University reserves the right to refuse admission to any student with Р 
academic record that indicates doubtful ability to succeed in college. In t 
evaluation process, there is no discrimination because of sex, race, religiol 
handicap, national origin, or age. | 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSIONt 


Application forms for admission or readmission to undergraduate or попіе 
status are available from and should be returned to the Office of Admission! 


George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. ) 
| 
Secondary School Students | 


Applicants who wish to begin college in a summer session or in the f 
semester should apply during the fall term of the senior year in high sch 
Preference will be given to students who submit applications and requi 
credentials prior to March 1. Students graduating at mid-year who wish 
begin college in the spring semester should apply no later than November f 

Applicants from secondary schools must arrange to have sent directly fro! 
their schools to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record togeth§ 
with a personal evaluation and recommendation from the principal. Tht 
information should be supplied on a standard form used by the secondak 
school. 

Entrance Examinations—Applicants from secondary schools must sub 
scores on the College Board Achievement Tests in English composition а 
mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), or on the Ameri 
College Testing (ACT) battery. Score reports must be sent directly to the ofig 
of Admissions from the testing agency. 


t 


* Application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to The George eom n University A 
t For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin. See pages 25—26 
admission requirements for students from foreign institutions 


20 
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Early Notification—Although decisions on most applications for the fall 
Pmester will require submission of seventh-term grades and senior-year test 
pores, an earlier decision will be given after October 1 to students whose 
pplications become complete with secondary school records through the 
anior year and јипіог-уеаг test scores, provided these records clearly establish 
dmissibility 
| Early Admission Plan—Exceptionally well-prepared students who have 
bmpleted the junior year in high school may apply for early admission. This 
lan is designed for students with the emotional maturity, as well as the 
cademic ability and background, necessary for college entrance. In most cases, 
pplicants accepted for early admission have exhausted academic offerings in 
Pcondary school to the extent that remaining for the senior year is in the best 
hterests of neither the students nor their schools. 

To be considered for early admission, students must 

1. demonstrate superior academic performance through the junior year of 
igh school; 

2. meet the entrance requirements of the college or division applied to, by 
ompleting all required entrance units with the possible exception of the fourth 
ear of English; 

3. have the unqualified recommendation of the secondary school principal or 
ounselor; 

4. submit two letters of recommendation (in addition to the counselor's) from 
'achers who can testify to the student's maturity and general readiness to enter 
ollege; 

5. submit a letter from a parent or guardian supporting early college entrance; 
6. arrange to have SAT or ACT scores sent directly to the Office of 
\dmissions by the testing agency; 

7. take the College Board Achievement Tests in English composition and 
lathematics and one other Achievement Test (of the student's choice) and 
Irange to have the scores sent directly to the Office of Admissions by the 
sting agency. 


ransfer Students 


Indergraduate students from other institutions should submit applications 
nd required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for 
e spring semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions. 

To be accepted for transfer, a student must be in good standing as to 
cholarship and conduct at all postsecondary institutions previously attended. 
\ student who has been academically dismissed will not normally be consid- 
red for admission. 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher education 
lust request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a 
'anscript of his or her record, even if credits were not earned. 

f an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C or 
etter in transferable academic courses from an accredited institution) at the 
ime the application is submitted, his or her high school record and College 
loard or ACT test scores must be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from 

€ high school and testing agency. 


dvanced Tuition Deposit 


fter notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will be 
quired of all full-time undergraduate students, including those readmitted. 
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This deposit is not due until May 1 for students entering in the fall semester 
until December 15 for students entering in the spring semester. The deposit 
credited toward tuition and is not refundable. 


Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement 
CREDIT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Where there is no duplication involved, either through course work ! 
examination, credit may be granted for work successfully completed at oth 
institutions of higher learning. Assignment of transfer credit will depend on tl 
appropriateness of the courses completed elsewhere, the standing of tl 
institution at which the previous work was completed, and the regulations! 
the division of this University in which the credit is to be applied toward 
degree. Transfer credit must satisfy the requirements for the degree sought | 
stated in this Bulletin. Credit may be accepted provisionally or may requi 
validation by examination or completion of higher-level courses in the вап 
sequence. Transfer credit will not be assigned for courses completed with 
low-pass grade (D or the equivalent); advanced professional enim 
education, business) courses unless such courses are required for the studen 
GWU degree (credit for professional courses is limited to 12 semester име 
Columbian College); course work completed in vocational/technical progra 
(e.g., secretarial studies); sub-freshman-level remedial work. | 

In the School of Government and Business Administration, there is 
limitation of three semester hours per course to be assigned for work complet 
at another institution; students transferring to that school from two-y 
colleges will receive no more than 60 semester hours of credit to be applied 
degree programs at this University. Columbian College of Arts and Scien 
and the School of Public and International Affairs accept a maximum of 
semester hours of credit from two-year colleges. In other undergradu 
divisions, there are no strict limits to the amount of transfer credit to 
assigned, but all students must satisfy the residence and course requirement 
for degrees sought at this University. 


ORGANIZATIONS, AND BY NONTRADITIONAL METHODS 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 semes 
hours of credit may be assigned upon admission to the University for one 
any combination of the following except as noted: 

College Board Advanced Placement Tests (APT)—On all Advanced Р1а@ 
ment Tests except the test in Studio Art, for which none is awarded, credit 
assigned for scores of four or five on the basis of a score report sent to the Offi 
of Admissions from the Educational Testing Service at the student's requ 
Examinations passed with scores of three may be considered for credit 
placement if the student arranges to have the examination booklet sent to 
Office of Admissions. The Advanced Placement Tests are administered in ЇЙ 
secondary schools in May of each year. Normally only students who complete 
course designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the examinati 
Arrangements for the examination are the responsibility of the applicant 
should be made through the secondary school attended or with the Ргоргай 
Director, College Board, Advanced Placement Tests, CN 6671, Princeton, М 
08541-6671. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—CLEP offers tW 
types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP Сепей 


! 
CREDIT BY EXAMINATION, FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS, FROM NONCOLLEGIATE | 
| 
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Examinations are offered in five areas: English composition, humanities, 
hathematics, natural sciences, and social science and history. CLEP Subject 
txaminations measure achievement in specific college-level courses and are 
Mfered in 30 subjects 

Credit is assigned for the General Examinations, with the exception of the 
English « omposition examination, passed at approximately the 50th percentile 


рг above (1963/1972 college sophomore norms) 


| } 


Credit is assigned, with some exceptions, for the Subject Examinations 
passed at the level recommended in the College Board model policy.* A 
student registered in a degree program at this University must seek departmen- 
lal and dean's approval prior to taking a CLEP Subject Examination for credit to 
ре applied toward the degree. Credit may not be earned by passing the 
Pxamination after having taken an equivalent course. Arrangements for the 
PXaminations are the responsibility of the student and should be made with the 
College Board College-Level Examination Program, CN 6601, Princeton, N.J 
D854 1-1 

Special Departmental Examinations for Undergraduates—Credit may be 
issigned for Special Departmental Examinations administered by Columbian 
College departments to students enrolled in all undergraduate divisions of the 
University; see page 71. 

Credit Earned Through USAFI and DANTES—Except to students enrolled in 

he School of Government and Business Administration, credit is assigned for 
ipproved United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) and Defense Activity 
or Nontraditional Education Support (DANTES) courses. 
. Credit from Service Schools—Except to undergraduates admitted to the 
School of Government and Business Administration, a limited amount of credit 
пау be assigned for selected service school courses completed after 1941. 
Students seeking such credit should consult the Office of Admissions 

Credit for Courses Offered by Noncollegiate Organizations—Except to under- 
staduates admitted to the School of Government and Business Administration, 
! limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected courses offered by 
loncollegiate organizations. The University accepts some of the recommenda- 
lons published in the National Guide to Credit Recommended for Noncolle- 
slate Courses, Students who wish to know whether courses offered by their 
mployers can be considered for credit should inquire at the Office of 

dmissions. Courses containing fewer than 30 hours of class instruction are 
lot reviewed. Records, which vary with the sponsoring organization, will be 
equired. 

Credit for Courses Offered Through Correspondence and Television—Except 
О undergraduates admitted to the School of Government and Business Admin- 
Stration, a limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected courses taught 
y nontraditional methods, provided that such courses require the student's 
*hysical presence during a monitored final examination. Assignment of such 
redit will require a statement from the sponsoring agency that such an 
xamination was a required part of the course. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT OR WAIVER BY EXAMINATION 


\dvanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the basis of 
cores on Achievement Tests of the College Board as follows: 


ae 


* See pa " r 
* page 135 for additional qualifications for applicants to the School of Government and Business Administration 
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Achievement Test Minimum Score Exemption | 
English Composition 650 Waives Engl 10 | 
European and/or American 600 Waives Hist 39—40 | 

History and/or 71-72 | 
French 650 | 
German 600 
Hebrew 600 Waives a two-year languag 
Latin 600 requirement | 
Russian 700 | 
Spanish 650 


{ 
A score of 58 or above on the SAT Test of Standard Written English, or a d 
of 28 or above on the ACT English Usage Test, will waive English 10. | 
| 
| 


GRADUATE ADMISSION* 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences—Application forms for admission ( 
readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School 
Arts and Sciences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 2005 
Completed applications and requests for fellowship support must be submitt 
by February 15 (February 1 for students in clinical psychology and art therap 
for admission in the fall semester and by November 1 for the spring semest@ 
Applications for graduate study without fellowship support must be receiv 
by July 1 for the fall semester, by December 1 for the spring semester, and 
April 15 for the summer session, unless otherwise noted. Applications 
acceptable after these dates for review and possible admission in the co 
sponding semester only if time permits and if space is available in the ргоргай 
desired. 

School of Education and Human Development—Application forms f 
admission or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the School 
Education and Human Development, George Washington University, Washi 
ton, D.C. 20052. Completed application forms should be submitted to t 
office no later than June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the spri 
semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions, unless an extension is grant 
by the office of the dean. | 

School of Government and Business Administration—A pplication forms f 
admission or readmission are available at the Office of Enrollment Develo 
ment and Admissions, School of Government and Business Administratio! 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. The Application f 
Graduate Degree Candidacy shows the deadlines for applications to thi 
graduate programs offered by this school. [ 

School of Public and International Affairs—Application forms for admissió 
or readmission are available at the Graduate Admissions Office, School d 
Public and International Affairs, George Washington University, Washingto 
D.C. 20052. Completed application forms should be submitted to that office 
later than February 1 (January 15 for foreign applicants and applicants f 
graduate fellowship or assistantships). Admission is for the fall semester onl 
All credentials, including transcripts from all institutions attended, Gradua 
Record Examination scores, and letters of reference, must be received befo! 
the deadline date. 


Beva ф-— 


* For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin 
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VISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 

> Office of University Students in the Division of Continuing Education 
kes on-campus credit courses available to nondegree students Application 
ms for admission to nondegree status in this Division are available from and 
uld be returned to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 
shington, D.C. 20052. Completed application forms and апу credentials 
uired should be received by the Office of Admissions no later than the 
day before the first day of registration (see Calendar, page 5). To avoid 
ying a late registration fee, applicants should make sure that all necessary 
ms and credentials are in the Office of Admissions prior to registration 
ere is no fee for applying to this Division. For detailed entrance require- 
nts, see page 185 

'tudents in this Division тау not take accountancy, business administration, 
management science courses; registration in other courses may be denied 
dents in nondegree status when space is needed for degree students. 

Nith the exc eption of the School of Government and Business Administra- 
h, which limits a student to 15 semester hours earned in nonmatriculated 
tus, a maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of Continuing 
ucation may be applied toward a bachelor's degree in the other degree- 
nting colleges or schools of the University 
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viously registered students who wish to resume studies on campus after 
Continuing enrollment for one or more semesters (summer sessions exclud- 
| must apply for readmission. Deadlines for readmission applications from 
dents in good academic standing are the same as those for new applications 
e pages 20—21 and 24—25). Students who discontinued enrollment while on 
demi probation or under suspension should allow at least one month for 
propriate processing of readmission ¢ redentials. Students seeking readmis- 
n after having attended other institutions of higher education in the interim 
Ist have complete official transcripts sent to the appropriate office at this 
iversity from all other institutions attended. Students seeking readmission 
degree candidates after previous enrollment in nondegree status must 
Mit all entrance credentials not previously received or required 
Applicants for readmission are subject to the University regulations in effect 
the time of readmission 

Гһе application fee is waived for students applying for readmission after 
vious enrollment as degree candidates at this University if they have not 
Ce registered at another institution 


UDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS* 
plications, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
Nguage (see below) should be received from international students no later 


in March 1 (February 1 for some graduate programs) for the fall semester and 
tober 1 for the spring semester. 


quired Records 


the time the application is sent, students must have the educational 
titutions previously attended send directly to the appropriate admissions 


— 


or dete 5 ] 
etailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin 
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office (see Undergraduate Admission, pages 20-21, or Graduate — 
pages 24—25) copies of official certificates and records listing subjects stu 
grades received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copi 
diplomas and certificates from all sec ondary schools, colleges, and univers 
attended are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are 
required. These records become the property of the University and сапоф 
returned 

These documents should be in the language in which the institution keep 
official records. If they are in a language other than English, the copies $ 
should be accompanied by an English translation. | 


Language Tests 


| 
Students whose native language is not English are required to take the Td 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). Students are responsible for mé 
arrangements to take the test by addressing inquiries to TOEFL, CN 6 
Princeton, N.J. 08541—6151. The completed registration form must be retu 
well in advance of the semester for which admission is sought. Оп! 
application for the TOEFL, students should specify that the scores are to bel 
to the appropriate admissions office at this University. Registration for 
TOEFL does not constitute application for admission to George Washing 
University. 

Admitted students whose native language is not English are also eal 
take an English as a Foreign Language placement test prior to registering а 
University. Depending on the results of this test, the student’s acad 
program may be restricted in number and type of courses that can be tal 
College credit is not granted for English study below the level of stand 
freshman English courses. | 


Financial Certificate 


A Financial Certificate must be completed and submitted with the applic 
for admission of all international students planning to study at the Unive 
under the authorization of either a student (F) or exchange visitor (J) 

Satisfactory completion and submission of the Financial Certificate is req 

for the issuance of a Form 1-20 or IAP-66. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


For information concerning transfer from one college, school, or divisio 
another within the University, see page 48. 


Ф 


REGISTRATION | 


The dates, hours, and place of registration will be stated in the Schedu 
Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. 
Registration in on-campus courses is open only to those persons for 
admitted to the University by the appropriate admitting office, as well ast 
students in good standing who are continuing in an approved program of $ 
No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer ses 
Students may not register concurrently in this University and an 
institution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, sch 
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rision in which registered in this University. Registration in more than one 
lege, school, or division of the University requires the written permission of 
. deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done 
currently at another institution is at the discretion of the appropriate 
nmittee 


gibility for Registration 


gistration for the following categories of campus students is held on the days 
registration stated in the University Calendar. A student who is suspended or 
lose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register Registration 
a given course may be denied students in the Division of Continuing 
ucation when space is needed for degree candidates 

New Student Upon receipt of а letter of admission, the new student is 
gible for registration on the stated days of registration 

Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University who 
is not registered on campus during the pret eding semester must apply for 
d receive a letter of read mission from the appropriate admitting office before 
or she is eligible for registration. 

Continuing Student—A student registered on campus in the immediately 
ceding semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester is 
gible to register assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuing 
Dgram. 


mpletion of Registration 


gistration is not complete until financial settlement is made. Attendance in 
iss is not permitted until registration has been completed 


gistration Changes and Withdrawals (see page 47) 


Bistration for Consortium Courses 


gree students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in 
е Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. (see 
ge 52), should consult the program announcements of the other institutions. 
insortium registration forms and instructions may be picked up in the Office 
the Registrar after obtaining registration materials. In order to participate in 
е Consortium program, students must obtain the approval of an advisor and 
ould ascertain from the department of the institution where the course is 
ught whether they are eligible for the course and whether there is space in the 
ASS. Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar 


Ф 


ЕЕЅ AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Pes paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 

niversity. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 

дез of the institution makes up the difference. 

M following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1986 
er sessions and the academic year 1986—87. 
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Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate and graduate study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and Human Developm 
the School of Government and Business Administration, the School of Public 
International Affairs, and the Division of Continuing Education 


On-campus program, each semester hour, to a maximum of $4,035 per semester $30 
Off-campus program, each semester hour 20 
Summer Sessions, each semester hour ; 24 


Payment of tuition for a master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the perio 
registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom 
thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, additional semester hours та 
required in accordance with the regulations of the school in which the studen 
registered 

Students entering doctoral programs in the School of Government and Вий 
Administration in 1986—87 will be charged $20,510 for the entire degree program, t 
paid in 10 semiannual installments 


University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus) 
Each semester hour, to a maximum of $87.50 per semester ................. Í 


Additional Course Fees—In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory | 
material fees, are charged by semester as indicated іп the course descriptions. If break 
of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee; 
student will be required to pay such additional charges as are determined by 
department concerned 


Computer Usage Fees (charged for courses that use the computer facilities of 
University)—Applicable fees are listed in the Schedule of Classes for each semester. 
maximum computer usage fee is $100 for any semester 


Residence Hall Fees (see page 58) 


Special Fees and Deposits 


Application fee (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable. . . 


Application fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable ................ 2 
Advanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or readmitted 
full-time undergraduate идер: RER ie ae ay lf e 1 
Housing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for ‘residence hall 
‚+ RS OE Г ЩТ eee er d umen) woes vie wee nid ode DES MES Eis iaa Bits exe 2 


Admission tests (w hen required) 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register w ithin ‘the designated period 
(charged on-campus students only): 
During first week of classes................ 
During second and third weeks of с lasses 
After third week of classes (if permitted) 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) ; 

On-campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financ ial en- 
cumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below). ..... ; 
Off-campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial en- 

cumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below). 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason .. 
pum master's thesis........ Ros I. VR Шили a. 


Microfilm service and printing announcement of final examination (doctoral 
candidates) 
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Pcial Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination to 
jualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or 


joth . 50.00 
liver examination to qualify for advanced placement 20.00 
blish test for international students (when required 10.00 
poratory check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory by the 
nos date set by the instructor* 10.00 
irles E. Smith Center fee (for off campus degree candidates only): Students 


"Bistered as degree candidates in a program offered through the Division of 
pontinuing Education may purchase, on a semester-by-semester basis, à 

Jpecial card entitling them to use the Smith Center facilities for that semester 

r Session. Students must first obtain from the Division a signed certificate 

Jttesting to degree candidacy 25.00 
tement issued by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 
bertifying the degree of oral and/or written fluency and command of the 


french, Italian, Portuguese, or Spanish languages 25.00 
Nscript fee 2.00 
f two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for each of the 

irst two copies is $2; fee for each additional copy 50 
placement of lost or stolen picture identification card 2.00 


kistration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student to 
P following University privileges: (1) the services of the Career Services 
ter; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasium privileges; (4) 
ission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) subscription 
the Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission to University debates; (7) 
Раіса! attention as described under Student Health Service. These privileges 
minate when the student withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


Stdoctoral Study 


lose who have graduated from George Washington University with a Ph.D., 
‘D., D.Sc., D.B.A., or D.P.A. may continue any studies in the University 
thout payment of tuition (contingent upon the availability of space) and may 
Joy all University library privileges. Such graduates are required to pay a 
minal fee based on the prevailing credit hour rate for one semester hour, as 
Pll as the University Center fee, in order to establish their active membership 
the University. The use of laboratory space and equipment is contingent 
on availability, and the cost of all laboratory or special library material is 
id by the graduate. Special arrangements for such privileges must be made 
th the dean two months in advance of the semester in which the graduate 


shes to register. Postdoctoral work taken under this privilege may not be 
ten for credit. 


Djected Tuition Fee Increases 


that Students and their parents may plan more realistically for a total four- 
ar period, increases in tuition rates for the academic years 1987—88, 1988—89, 
d 1989—90 have been estimated 

Xcluding students enrolled in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
d the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the University estimates 
۴ tuition rates for currentlv enrolled students (inc luding those enrolled in 
86—87) will not be increased by more than 1096 in each of the yen 
88—89, and 1989—90. | 
iei ind 


Student who dro 


> 8 a chemistry со before the end of the semester must check out of the laboratory at the next 
oratory period F chemistry course before the end of the seme 
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It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty. Т! 
increases are merely estimates based on present circumstances and shoul 
no way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition increases. The Unive 
intends to keep tuition increases as low as possible, but it is obligate 
maintain a sound financial basis. Economic conditions, particularly as | 
affect private educational institutions, have been extremely variable, 
significant increases in tuition rates in excess of the above limits maj 
required. 


Payment of Fees 


No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes unti 
charges are paid or until arrangements for payment have been made. Тш 
and fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the Office of 
Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks should be made payabl 
George Washington University, with the student identification number in 
upper left corner. 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintail 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charge! 
student registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred рауй 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registral 
permitting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for 
payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half @ 
before Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spl 
semesters. Interest at the rate of 8 percent per annum on the unpaid Ьай 
will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment is made. А 
month payment plan is also available. | 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, govern 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to 
deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges excee 
value of the tuition awards by $800 or more. Under such circumstances 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due at the ti 
registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred payment cont 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automati 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge 
percent per annum. Accounts that become 30 days past due will be financ 
encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encumbered) 
student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in 
semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registr 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and 
academic information until the account is settled financially. In addi 
applications for institutional and federal financial aid cannot be proc 
until all encumbrances, including those for unpaid emergency loans, have 
paid. Financial settlement will require payment in full of all amounts d 
the University in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35 for on-ca 
students and $15 for off-campus students. 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students 
tered for credit. 


Returned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid by 
bank for any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check i$ 
paid within 15 days, the student's account will be financially encum 
with the same restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated a 
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ne-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan—Undergraduate students paying the set upper 
t of tuition may receive a discount for the spring semester if payment is 
e for the full academic year at the time of fall registration. At the 1986—87 
, Students choosing this plan would pay $7,988 for two semesters instead of 
)70. 

pur-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan—New undergraduate students may elect to 
| in advance the total tuition for their full four-year program at the rate 
Hlicable to their first year. A payment under this plan for programs beginning 
1 the 1986 fall semester would total $32,280. Refunds to students who do 
complete their full four-year programs would be made at the original rate 
all remaining full semesters 

mmercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans—Several commercial pro- 
15 for parents who wish to pay for college on a monthly basis are avail- 
b. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life insurance policy in 


| contract. For specific details and applications, address inquiries to the 
owing: 


Поп Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 8888, Wilmington, Del. 19899 

hard C. Knight Insured Tuition Plan, 53 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 
lool-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 
cational Loan Program, The Riggs National Bank, 1913 Massachusetts Ave., 
|W., Washington, D.C. 20035 

? Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 

tion Line, Maryland National Bank, Consumer Banking Division, P.O. Box 
954, Baltimore, Md. 21203 


‘Campus Courses 


S for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of each 
Stration; however, a student registering for a 13-week or longer credit 
TSe may sign a deferred payment contract at each registration to make 
Iments in three equal installments—one-third at the time of registration, 
-third by October 3, and one-third by November 3 (for the fall semester); 
-third at the time of registration, one-third by February 7, and one-third by 
rch 6 (for the spring semester). Payments are due at the stipulated times. 
rest at the rate of 8 percent per annum on the unpaid balance will be 
rged from the beginning of each semester to the date payment is made. 
tudents receiving partial government tuition assistance, employee benefits, 
partial scholarships must pay their portion of the tuition in full at the time 
egistration, 

XCept for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for credit courses 


ing less than 13 weeks and for all noncredit courses are payable in full at 
istration. 


hdrawals and Refunds* 


plications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class 
edule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, 
ool, or division in which the student is registered. Notification to an 
tructor is not an acceptable notice (see Withdrawal, page 47). Financial aid 
'pients must notify the Office of Student Financial Aid in writing. 

1 authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semes- 


— 


) refu 
nd of the $100 tuition deposit required of entering students is granted 
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ter tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the folloj 
schedule for the fall and spring semesters: 


i 1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students): 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the first week of classes........... 
‘ Withdrawal! dated on or before Friday of the third week of classes . г 
f Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fifth week of classes... ........ 
À Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of classes .......... nn nn 
а 2. Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower tuj 
М charge, the refund schedule above applies to the difference. | 
3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangem! 
4. Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, re 
of 75% of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within thé, 
seven calendar days following the scheduled registration day. No re 
will be made for courses dropped thereafter. 
5. Refund Schedule for Off-Campus Registration: 
Long Session (or any session longer than 13 weeks) 
Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days .......... seses rretra 
Starting date of class plus 20 calendar дауѕ...........................:» 
Starting date of class plus 34 calendar дау$............................. 
Starting date of class plus 35 calendar days to епӣ....................... 
Intermediate Session (9 weeks, 1 day per week) 
Starting date of class plus 6 calendar Чау$.............................. 


a Starting date of class plus 13 calendar days ............ e EET US 
E Starting date of class plus 20 calendar дауѕ............................, 
e Starting date of class plus 21 calendar days to епӣ...........:..........* 


Short Session (7 weeks, 2 days per week) 
Starting date of class plus 2 calendar дауѕ.............................: 
Starting date of class plus 8 calendar days ............................., 
Starting date of class plus 15 calendar days...........................,« 
Starting date of class plus 16 calendar days to епӣ......................: 

Mini Session (3 weeks) 

Starting date of class plus 1 calendar day .............. + „лм. D 
Starting date of class plus 5 calendar days ........... М 
Starting date of class plus 9 calendar days .............................* 
Starting date of class plus 10 calendar days to епӣ....................... 
No refund will be made for sessions of less than 21 days. 


Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guideliné 
n refunds as adopted by the American Council on Education. Federal regula 
require that financial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financié 
received for that semester's attendance. 

In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence 
classes. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be gi 
student who does not have a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can 
banking arrangements in the community. 


è 


FINANCIAL AID 


Ер. rie aa бый a Ка сун ЫШ 


ч 
- 


George Washington University offers a program of financial assistané 
undergraduate and graduate students. Undergraduate aid consists of two 


eir. 


ES 
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es: awards for academic achievement without reference to financial circum- 
ices (honor scholarships) and scholarships, grants, loans, and employment 
ed upon demonstrated financial need. The program of financial assistance 
graduate students includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, gradu- 
scholarships, research appointments, part-time employment, and loans. All 
lergraduate gift aid (institutional scholarships and grants and federal grants) 
uires that the student be working on the first undergraduate degree. 
dergraduate scholarships and all federal aid require that the recipient be 
istered for a full-time course load at GWU. Loans and resident assistantships 
based on financial need are available to undergraduates and graduates 
e, In general, consideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good 
demic standing who meet the minimum grade point average for particular 
ards and are not financially encumbered by any other University office. 
leral regulations require that the University report suspected cases of fraud 
misrepresentation to the appropriate federal, state, and local authorities. 
nformation on the various programs follows 


HOLARSHIPS AND OTHER FORMS OF AID FOR UNDERGRADUATES 


lonor Scholarships—George Washington University honor scholarships ot 
to half-tuition for the academic year, based entirely upon academic 
lievement and potential without regard to financial need, are restricted to 
oming freshmen 
Need-Based Aid— The University offers extensive programs of scholarships, 
nts, loans, and employment based upon demonstrated need. The University 
'ticipates in the National Direct Student Loan, Pell Grant (formerly Basi 
ucational Opportunity Grant) Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
ant, and the College Work-Study programs 
Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed by 
irch 1 (all undergraduate students) prec eding the academic year of the award 
' the fall semester: bv November 1 for the spring semester; and by April 1 for 
ply for all financial aid, including 


E 
> summer sessions.* A student must rea} 
gent upon funds being available 


Yolarships, each year; renewal is cont 
jen the student completes the application 

Complete information concerning financial assistance is contained in the 
ident financial aid pamphlet, which is available at the Office of Student 


nancial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 

The following scholarships are available to students in Columbian College of 
ts and Sciences, the School of Education and Human Development, the 
hool of Government and Business Administration, and the Sc hool of Public 
d International Affairs 

The George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships Full- 
id partial-tuition scholarships begin in the fall semester and may be renewed 
rough the senior vear. provided the holder reapplies by the published 
adlines, maintains a B average, and continues to be in financial need 
indidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to a bachelor’s degree in 
ly school listed above. 


— 


ШУ Students who are enrolled in this University for at least 6 semester hours in the 
lately preceding spring semester or who have applied for financia! aid for the following 
bowl a are eligible for consideration for summer sessions financial aid provided that 

Y will graduate at the end of that summer or the following fall semester or are required by 


ег 
Program to attend the summer sessions 
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Other Scholarships 


Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., Sché 
ship 
Sherman Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Alumni Scholarships 
Mary J. Anderson Scholarship (1969) 
Athletic Scholarship Fund (1979) 
Byron Andrews Scholarship (1920) 
Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) 
Dr. A.D. Britt Scholarship Fund (1984) 
Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 
Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 
Paul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship (1968) 
James Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship (198 
The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company Scholarship (1978) 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund 1932) 
College Women's Scholarship Fund (1926) 
Columbian Women Members' Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund (19 
Founders of Columbian Women Scholorship Fund (1920) 
Ross Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954) 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund (1963) 
Isaac Davis Scholarship (1869) 
District of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship (1 
District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarshi 
Accounting (1964) 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship (1957) 
Vincent J. DeAngelis Scholarship Fund (1983) 
Robert Farnham Scholarship (1871) 
Federal Government Accountants Association—Washington, D.C., Chapt 
Scholarship in Accounting 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship (1951) 
George Washington University Tennis Alumni Association Scholarship (1 
Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund (1959) | 
Gridiron Foundation of the Gridiron Club Scholarship (1975) | 
Isadore and Bertha Gudelsky Family Scholarship (1978) | 
Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship (1949) 
Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship (1921) | 
Hazelton Scholarship (1950) 
George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate (1967) | 


Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981) 
Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981) 

David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund (1968) 
Samuel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships (1969) 


FINANCIAL AID 
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os Kendall Scholarship (1869) 

oe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW (1968) 
y and Daniel Loughran Scholarship (1976) 
ту Manilow Endowed Music Scholarship (1984) 
rtha’s Marathon Residence Hall Scholarship (1969) 
ud E. McPherson Scholarship in English and American Literature (1978) 
Morehouse Scholarship (1861) 

-. Morris Education Fund Scholarships (1972) 

en Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships (1965) 

-Dodecanesian Association of America Scholarship (1979) 
hs Pearce Scholarship Fund (1972) 

Delta Gamma S« holarships (1956) 
id B. and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund (1968) 

in M. Powell Sc holarships (1886) 
ac Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields 
ident Assistantships 
hry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund (1966) 
la M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) 
Idred Shott Scholarship Fund (1981) 
ma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Scholarships 
rna Sislen Guitar Scholarship (1983) 
rgaret Lucille Snoddy Scholarship (1970) 

id Spencer Scholarship (1918) 
rge Steiner Scholarship in Music (1985) 
ry Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) 
arles Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941) 
5. Office of Education Traineeships (1964) 
lversity Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette (1968) 
Шат Walker Sc holarship (1824) 
igail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund (1963) 
in Withington Scholarship (1830) 
men’s Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship (1964) 
Шат С. Woodford Scholarship (1969) 

en Woodhull S holarship (1919) 
nta Club Scholarship (1950) 


ants 


Phe GWU Grant Program—Established for needy students who have 
eved a C or better average at GWU. 

"ther Grants—The following funds have been established to meet the 
cial needs of disadvantaged students from the District of Columbia inner 
y and the Washington metropolitan area. 


orge Washington University's Educational Opportunity Program Tuition 
stants (1968) 

y Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant (1968) 

rriott Foundation Grant (1968) 

SISTANTSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND OTHER FORMS OF AID 

R GRADUATE STUDENTS 

plication and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, train- 
"IPS, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the dean of the 
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school concerned and addressed to George Washington University, Маз 
ton, D.C. 20052. Unless otherwise specified, application and supp 
credentials should be submitted no later than February 1 preceding 
academic year for which the award is made. Application for admissi 
graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. 


Assistantships 


Research Assistantships—Available in the fields of computer science; 
nomics, operations research, psychology, sociology, and statistics throug 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and its participation in spons 
programs with the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropd 
Area. 

Graduate Teaching Assistantships—Available to graduate students inj 
ter’s and doctoral programs in most departments of the University. A grad 
teaching assistant receives financial compensation for a designated ий 
service to the assistant’s major department of instruction. 

Other Assistantships— 

Health Services Administration Research Assistantships 
National League of Cities/George Washington University Assistantship 
Urban Affairs Assistantship 


Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, Special Programs 


The following fellowships, internships, and traineeships are availabl 
students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Educ 
and Human Development, the School of Government and Business Admini 
tion, and the School of Public and International Affairs. The University 
offers many other fellowships that are available to students in these co 

and schools 

University Fellowships—Available to graduate students in master'$ 
doctoral programs in most departments of the University. Fellowships 
based on scholarship and each fellow may receive a stipend, tuition allowé 
and course fees. 

Research Traineeships—Available under numerous sponsored programs 
number of departments. Currently, the basic medical science departments 
the Departments of Psychology and Speech and Hearing offer such progi 
Stipends vary; information is available from the departments and the Offi 
the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

Other Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, and Special Programs— 
Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 

Fellowship 
Robert A. Aleshire Fellowship Fund (1971) | 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship | 
American Civilization Fellowships | 
American Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution- George ууа 

ton University Cooperative Program) 

American Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship 
Arthur Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship 

Aryamehr Research Fellowships 

Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961) 

Oliver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship in Urban and Regional Planni 

(1973) 

Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship 
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mentary Teacher Education Internships 

Бі & Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics 

КЬ Services Administration Fellowships 

hard D. Irwin Doctoral Fellowships 

| H. Keller Scottish Rite Scholarships and Fellowship Fund (1981) 

jella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927) 

ila D. Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Renewal 
irge McCandlish Fellowship in American Literature (1980) 

lon Foundation Fellowships 

horities in Planning and Related Professions Program 

ional Association of Purchasing Management Fellowship 

Попа] Historical Publications Commission-George Washington University 
ooperative Research Fellowships 

fonal Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 
lources for the Future, Inc., Fellowship Prize 

le Bibliography Internships 

»mas Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928) 

Ittish Rite Foundation Fellowships 

, Office of Education Fellowships (1964) 

4 Public Health Service Traineeships 

|. Public Health Service Traineeships in Comprehensive Health Planning 
ban Studies Fellowships of the Department of Housing and Urban 
development 

an Transportation Center Fellowship 

fala Barbour Weintraub Research Fellowship in Biological Sciences (1980) 


hduate Scholarships 


med Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program (The Uniformed Ser- 
lices Health Professions Revitalization Act of 1972—Public Law 92—426) 
bee Sculptor S« holarship (1975) 
K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 
es Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship (1984) 
trict of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship in 
ccounting (1964) 
etics Graduate Scholarship (1979) 
derick H. Gibbs S holarship in Health Services Administration (1967) 
ert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981) 
en M. Jones S holarship Fund (1975) 
ry and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarship (1976) 
ter С. McGaw Sc holarship in Health Services Administration (1971) 
hl Pearson S holarship Fund (1940) 
; pelta Gamma Scholarship Fund (1968) 
dred Shott S« holarship Fund (1981) 
ров Scholarships 
lcott Foundation Scholarships 


nsored Awards for Graduate Study 


formation regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional and 
arned societies. industries, and others which may be used in support of 
duate Study is available at the Gelman Library, 2130 H St., N.W., Room 201, 
Тхе enrolled at George Washington University. Information is also 
ıilable on distinguished programs such as the Rhodes, Marshall, National 
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Science Foundation, Fulbright, Luce, and Rotary International, as well as f 
others. 

As deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make inqt 
well in advance of the year of planned graduate study. 


FORMS OF AID AVAILABLE TO UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Assistantships 


Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields—A 
able to graduates, and to undergraduates on the junior and senior levels, if 
school of the University. Research assistants are expected to work 20 hol 
week, conducting research in support of an established research prog 
programming, or conducting individual research on an approved resé 
project. Stipends range up to $10,000, depending on the status of the stu 
and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months). Further information 
applications are available from Director, Institute for Management Sciencé 
Engineering, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washin 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Resident Assistantships (men and women)—Available to graduate stud 
and seniors in any field of study who are interested in working with the stu 
personnel program in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with 
position, but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups; 
administration. Remuneration includes partial tuition and a furnished rool 
the academic year. All positions are part time, and staff members are req 
to enroll as full-time students in degree programs. Further information m 
obtained from the Office of the Director of Housing and Residence Life. 


Loan Funds 


The following loan funds are available to undergraduate and/or gra 
students in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate Sch 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and Human Developmen 
School of Government and Business Administration, and the School of 
and International Affairs. A separate application must be submitted for all 
programs. Applications for the National Direct Student Loan should be fil 
later than March 1 (all undergraduates) or April 1 (graduate students) f 
following academic year. Complete information is contained in the st 
financial aid pamphlet, which is available from the Office of Student Fin 
Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund 
George F. Henigan Loan Fund (1975) 

International Student Loan Fund (1967) 

Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund (1974) 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 

National Direct Student Loan Program 

Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund (1973) 

University Student Emergency Loan Fund 
The Edmund W. Dreyfuss Loan Fund (1983) 
The Peter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund (1983) 
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Guaranteed Student Loan Program—George Washington University is an 
igible partic ipant in the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. Undergraduate 
indents may apply for a maximum of $2,500 per year. Graduate students may 
iply for a maximum of $5,000 per year. Students who intend to use the loan 
f payment of tuition at registration should submit an application, as 
Pll as all required supporting documents, no later than June 1 (fall semes- 
f registration), October 1 (spring semester registration), or March 1 (summer 
Bistration). 
Parents Loan for Undergraduate Students/Graduate Students—George Wash- 
фе University is also an eligible participant in the Parents Loan for 
hcergraduate Students Program (PLUS), sometimes referred to as the Auxil- 
y Loan to Assist Students. The interest rate on the loan is 1296 but may 
ange depending upon the fluctuation of the interest rate on U.S. Treasury 
ls. Repayment begins 60 days after the disbursement of the check. Parents of 
pendent undergraduate students may apply for up to $3,000 per year 
ependent undergraduate students may apply for up to $2,500 per year under 
le PLUS and GSL programs combined Graduate students may apply for up to 
|.000 per year. Students who intend to use the loan for payment of tuition at 
Bistration should submit an application no later than June 1 (fall semester 
Bistration), October 1 (spring semester registration), or March 1 (summer 


Bistration). 


dent Employment 


he University participates in the College Work-Study Program. Inquiries 
ould be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In addition, the 
reer Services Center maintains a registry of both full-time and part-time 
sitions available in the Washington area for undergraduate and graduate 
udents. 

After registration, students may apply at the Career Services Center for 
Iterviews and referrals to positions for which they are qualified 


TERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


ndergraduate international students with proven financial need who have 
?mpleted one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with a B 
[erage are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholarships; those with 
C average are eligible to apply for GWU Grants. Aid is awarded in the spring 
r the following academic year. See instructions for applying for undergradu- 
e financial aid, above. 

Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University fellow- 
ups are the responsibility of the chairman of the department or dean of the 
shool in Which the degree is to be earned. Work as a teaching fellow requires 
«cellent knowledge of English—both spoken and written. 

Ong-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international students 
ге limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who 
ave established resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
^u Naturalization Service. t 
з il Suggest that students who wish to study in the United States have 

ailable sufficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting 
enter a college or university. The cost at this University for one academic 
ear (September- May) is approximately $14,000. This estimate includes room 
м board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, holiday, 
medical expenses are included. 
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VETERANS BENEFITS 
The Veterans Benefits office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 

, N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans ø 
widows or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any probl 
that may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes certifica 
of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so that ей 
tional allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependent 
veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submit 
application to the Veterans К riye All such students should ой 
the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor, which sets fi 
requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be mad 
the Veterans Administration and that includes other information of дей 
interest | 

The Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washington, Î 
20421. 


Ф 


PRIZES 


Accounting Prizes—Three prizes for academic excellence awarded апай 
by the Department of Acc [A lei o at the undergraduate level and оп 
the Master of Accounting level 

Morris M. Aein Memorial Prize -Awarded to a deserving student for е 
lence in drawing. 

Alpha Chi Sigma Prize—A warded annually by the Alpha Pi Chapter tà 
student who has attained the highest academic record in courses in chemi 
The name and year of graduation of the student is inscribed on a bronze pla 
The winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry, including the 
semester at this University. 

American Chemical Society Prize—Awarded to an undergraduate stu 
who has completed the junior year and who has demonstrated excellen 
analytic chemistry. 

American Institute of Chemists Prize—A medal awarded annually to 
graduating student majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, inte 
and leadership. 

American Planning Association Prize—A warded to a qualified candidat 
the Master of Urban and Regional Planning who has demonstrated signifi 
service to the community, University and Department, or professional plan 
community. 

Department of Art Prizes—Two prizes—one for a senior in art history 
one for a senior in the fine arts—awarded annually to the most promi 
students, as determined by the departmental faculty. 

Franz Bader Prize—A warded to a student for excellence in art history 
criticism. 

William C. Barbee Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for excellen 
sculpture and sculptural ceramics. 

Perry Botwin Prize—Awarded annually to an outstanding senior im 
program in special education of the School of Education and Hu 
Development. 
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he Walter С. Bryte, ]r., Achievement Award—Provided by Walter С. Bryte, 
Colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air Science at George 
thington University. The award is presented annually primarily to that 
ergraduate residence hall, secondarily to any other activity at the Univer- 
; that has shown, under the leadership of its elected or designated head, the 
t improvement or excellence in its support of the principles and aims of the 
Ited States of America and George Washington University. The hall or other 
УЧУ will be awarded a cash prize, and the name of its leader and the hall or 
ity will be engraved on a silver trophy 
uka Family Prize—Provided by Ruth Buka in honor of her parents, Georg 
Rosa Buka, and her sister, Hilde Buka-Lacour. It is awarded to the most 
standing student in the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 
yrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—Awarded to the senior majoring in 
mistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evi- 
Ced by a comprehensive examination, and who possesses such quali- 
tions of mind, character, and personality as to give promise of future 
llevement. 
lusiness Administration Prize—Awarded annually by the Department of 
Нпеѕѕ Administration to the outstanding graduating senior in business 
hinistration on the basis of scholarship, leadership and service to the 
versity, 
бна J. Carr Prize—Established in 1962 by Edith К. Carr, former Trustee of 
niversity, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was graduated 
à the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1899. It is 
rded annually to that student in the graduating class of the University who 
| demonstrated outstanding ability in the study of international affairs and 
has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities that 
duce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant 
hemical Rubber Company Freshman Chemistry Achievement Prize—A 
bu of Chemistry and Physics awarded annually to the freshman student 
"h s emonstrated the greatest achievement in Chemistry 15-16 
Boii Rec of Washington Prize- Awarded to an outstanding under- 
standin хт junior year who is majoring in Chemistry | 
АЙЫ еч I rize Established in 1981 by the T rustees of the Bess 
brutis E Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best original work in 
: 8 by a student enrolled in the University 
eet es Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to the student who has 
она эл st F h.D dissertation in the Department of Statistics. 
Mni a M cns Prize—A warded annually to an outstanding student com- 
БЫ Hens ‘uate program in spet ial educ ation i 
Kia “orcad Cowles Prizes Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles, 
nci] of Tum of the Supreme Council of l'hirty-third Degree (Mother 
— “ч World) of the Anc ient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
duation чө Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded upon 
lolastic үш » graduate or undergraduate student with the best overall 
d Bein levement and leadership potential in the School of Government 
к ss Administration and in the School of Public and International 
3M, ye 
dent Clinton. Croissant Prize -Awarded annually to the undergraduate 
mits to the Е ty course in drama or active in University dramatics who 
Mitte a inglish Department the best essay on drama or the theater. - 
' study i i rize -Established by Marion Kendall Cutter for excellence in 
y of English.” Awarded to the member of the graduating class whose 
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record in English, combined with general excellence, shows most m 
aptitude for and attainment in English studies. 

Isaac Davis Prizes—Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the 
seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while e 
in the University. Awards are determined by a public-speaking cont 
which the participants deliver original orations. Only members of the 
class of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences who are candidates fi 
degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compet 

Dimock Gallery Prize—Purchase award presented for creative achiev 
in the fine arts. 

Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize—Established in memory of f 
Grattan Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College. Awarded annually 
outstanding senior for excellence in Spanish. 

Elton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, Enf 
and awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the 
advanced course in the Greek language and literature. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Established by Helen 
Murphy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise of 
citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evidence of 
in “forthright reporting" and good journalistic writing in a student publi 
or elsewhere. , 

Jessie Fant Evans Prize—A bequest of Joshua Evans, Jr., in 1971, in f 
tion of his wife's distinguished record at and service to the Universi 
whose Board of Trustees she served as the first woman member. A 
annually to an outstanding senior student in a contemporary history co 

Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Science—A memorial 
"established by friends because of an outstanding life." Awarded annué 
that student in the graduating class “who has demonstrated his/her f 
ability in the social and political sciences and who has given promise û 
interpretation of that ability in good citizenship among his/her fellows.” 

Willie E. Fitch Prize—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of hi 
Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in che 

Charles E. Gauss Prize—Established in honor of Charles E. Gauss, 
Professor of Philosophy form 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually to a grad 
senior for excellence in philosophy. 

Ginns Muth Company Prize—Awarded for creative achievement in thé 
of visual communication. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Frederick Jó 
Goddard, of Washington, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student m 
the highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize—Established by Mary Williamson 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Washif 
D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded 
junior or senior student making the highest average in the French languag 
literature. 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Marý 
liamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Godd 
Washington, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the 
average in the following fields: business administration, economics, inl 
tional business, or public accounting. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History—Establ 
by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annu& 


| 
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member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained 
highest standing in courses in United States history. 
итап Services Program Prize—Awarded by the Department of Education 
graduating senior in the Human Services Program who best exemplifies the 
ibutes of service to the profession and academic achievement while a 
lent at the University 
iternational Business Prize—Two prizes awarded annually by the School of 
'ernment and Business Administration to students specializing in interna- 
ial business, one awarded to a graduating senior and one awarded to a 
luate student 
lmer Louis Kayser Prize—Established by Paul and Elizabeth Rutheiser to be 
arded annually by the Department of History for the best thesis in history 
mitted by a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. 
avid Lloyd Kreeger prizes in Art—Seven prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, five in 
fine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts prizes are 
arded to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, printmaking, 
amics, and photography. One prize in art history is awarded to a senior and 
to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes must submit original 
ers or works of art. Winners are selected by distinguished representatives of 
field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. 
Ainna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
llback in memorv of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of faculty 
mbers of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or 
duate student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 semester 
IIS of statistics courses by the end of the spring semester. 
ohn Francis Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973. Awarded to a 
duating senior who has made the most outstanding record as a major in the 
partment of Classics. 
ilda Haves Manchester Prize in Sociology—Established in honor of Hilda 
ves Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose major field was 
ology. Awarded annually by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences to the 
an Student majoring in sociology who has the highest scholastic record. 
ivian Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the English Depart- 
nt who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. 
hi Delta Kappa Prize—Awarded annually by the George Washington 
P Seuil) Chapter to an outstanding senior in a teacher education program in 
Phi Delt of Education and Human Development. 
Uni, a Kappa Research Prize—Awarded annually by the George Washing- 
E "Diversity Chapter to a graduate student, for an outstanding research 
ect. 
be uo Signa Prize—A choice book selected from the field of the recipient's 
р e ons ed annually by the George W ashington University Chapter to the 
т The aining the highest scholastic average in the first full semester of 
ea winner’s name is engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of 
iL лап College of Arts and Sciences. 
Maid Theta Prize—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to an 
id Hum. 8 senior in a teacher education program in the School of Education 
Ér uman Development. 
Cm —Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washington 
ne lapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental psychol- 
Es ы {һе М.А. degree candidate or second-year graduate student submit- 
est thesis or research project in psychology. 
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Ruggles Prize—Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859, awd 
annually to a candidate for a bachelor's degree for excellence in mathem 

The Jack and Anne Ryan Award in Health Services Administrati 
Awarded annually to that Health Services Administration student who 
plays excellence of analysis and writing skills in the preparation of a paper 
topic in health services administration. 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize—Established in gr 
appreciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students О 
Hermann Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 
headed the Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., 
widely recognized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the fa 
added prestige to the University. This prize is given annually to a mem 
the graduating class for excellence in historical and cultural phases of Ge 
studies. 

School of Public and International Affairs Alumni Association Prize 
be awarded annually to a graduate of the School of Public and Internati 
Affairs (graduate or undergraduate degree recipient) who, in the opinion 
Dean and the Faculty, deserves recognition for academic achievement 
contribution to the life of the George Washington University and its pro 
and goals. 

Julian Н. Singman Prize—Awarded for creative achievement in the fie 
design. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize—A cash 
awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of 
faculty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation de 
strating excellence in historical research in American Colonial history. 
University reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or disse 
attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 

Staughton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and aw 
annually to the student making the best record in the most advanced cour 
the Latin language and literature. 

Alfred E. Steck Memorial Prize—A warded for proven excellence in the 
of sculpture. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 by Professor St 
in memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who obtains the hi 
average in Physics 1 and 2. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 1936 by 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the 
essay covering some phase of medieval history. 

James H. Taylor Graduate Mathematics Prize—Established in memo 
James H. Taylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the University. Aw 
annually to a graduate student for outstanding performance in mathema 

Geza Teleki Prize—A warded for outstanding work in the geological scie 

Patricia М. Toel Memorial Prize—A warded annually to a graduate stud 
photography to recognize outstanding achievement. 

Benjamin D. Van Evera Memorial Prize—A warded annually to that Gra 
Teaching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effective teacher duri 
current academic year. 

The Wall Street Journal Leadership Prize—A warded annually to a gradu 
senior with a major field of study in finance within the Bachelor of Busi 
Administration degree, for outstanding academic performance and servi 
the University. 
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Thomas F. Walsh Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annually to the 
ident who submits the best essay in Irish history 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia Chase 
Pddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree candidate 
10 writes the best essay on “the promotion of peace among the nations of the 
rid.” The prize essays shall become the property of the University and shall 
t be printed or published without the written consent of the University. The 
liversity reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining the 
quired degree of excellence is submitted 


è 


EGULATIONS 


udents enrolled in the University are required to conform to the following 
Bulations and to « omply with the rules and regulations of the college, school, 
division in which registered 

Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any other reason, are 
t registered at the University for one semester or more, may re-enter and 
intinue work only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time 
return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
n on an application for admission, registration card, or any other l Jniversity 
cument, the student's registration may be canceled. If such falsification is 
Scovered after the student has established an academic record at the Univer- 
ty, the student тау be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a 
udent will be ineligible (except by special action of the Fac ulty) for subse- 
lent registration in the University. 


l'UDENT STATUS 


br the purpose of defining student status, undergraduates taking 12 or more 
mester hours and graduates taking 9 or more semester hours are considered to 
? full-time students. All other students are considered to be part time. 


TTENDANCE 


tudents may attend only those classes for which they are registered. Regular 
tendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course for undue 
sence, 

CHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


tt dents who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college, 
100], or division in which registered may be dismissed from the University. 


rades 


rades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the close of 
ach semester They are not given out by instructors 
INDERGRADI JATE 


he following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory; D, 
OW Pass; F, Fail: I, Inc omplete; IP, Progress; W Authorized Withdrawal; Z, 
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Unauthorized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No Pass. Except for courses | 
specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a de 
at this University may not repeat a course in which a grade of D or better 
received, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A w 
statement, indicating that the student is required to repeat the course, m 
submitted to the student's dean by the appropriate department chairman) 


GRADUATE 


The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum 

CR, Credit; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; P, Pass; NP, No Pas 

Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Except for courses 
specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a d 
at this University may not repeat a course in which a grade of C or above 
received, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A w 

statement to this effect must be submitted to the student's dean by 
appropriate department chairman. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol | (Incomplete); 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Unauthorized With 
al) will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that a satisfactory explanation} 
been given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the req 
work of the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of I m 
recorded if a student, for reasons beyond the student's control, is unab 
complete the work of the course, and if the instructor is informed of, 
approves, such reasons before the date when grades must be reported. 
grade may be used only if the student's prior performance and class attend 
in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work 
course that is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date 
grades must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are 
presented to the instructor, that instructor may initiate an appropriate 
change. The grade of Z is assigned when students are registered for a 
that they have not attended and in which they have done no substantial 
work. 


REMOVING AN INCOMPLETE 


For information concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete f 
student's record, consult the regulations of the college, school, or di 
concerned. 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained 
dividing the number of quality points by the number of semester hou 
which the student has registered, both based on his or her record in 
University. Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four p 
B, three points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester 
for which the student has registered. Courses marked CR, I, IP, P, NP, W; 
are not considered in determining the index, except that courses marked I 
be considered when a final grade is recorded. With the exception of Co 
tium courses, grades in courses taken at other institutions are not conside 
computing the quality-point index. 


REGULATIONS 


il Examinations 


al examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled by the Office of 
Registrar. Examinations for courses numbered 201 or above are s« heduled, 
esired, by the individual department or instructor. 


demic Dishonesty 


University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
intain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community are 
ected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incoming 
lents have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make 
of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking 
minations. 
Aembers of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
demic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate 
ure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic 
honesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are à legal, moral, and intellectual 
nse against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper 
Iversity channels. 
pies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained from 
| following officers: all department chairmen, all academic deans, the 
gistrar, and the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


UDENT CONDUCT 


| students, upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington 
liversity, are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student Rights and 
Sponsibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of 
nduct, the Judicial System for Nonacademic Student Discipline, and other 
licies and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate University 
thorities. Copies of these documents may be obtained at the Office of the Vice 
кзы for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regulations may 
aid permanent expulsion from the University, which may make enroll- 
oot aer college or university difficult. Regulations or requirements 
iblished only to a particular program, facility, or class of students may not be 
Boss generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be published in 
T reasonably calculated to inform affected students. 


ITHDRAWAL 


oe from a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
eral aes college, school, or division in which the student is registered. 
we ы E withdraw from thel niversity will not be granted a student who 
Fach Jede a clear financ ial record (see I ay ment of Fees). 
les cct" school, and division of the University sets deadline dates for 
nd аы ег concerning withdrawal W ithdrawal between these dates and the 
All cha» centem is permitted only in exceptional circumstances. 
net by c ы courses dropped without the approval of the dean must be 
Le meds uc ent. Such unauthorized withdrawal will result in the recording 
grade of Z for the course or courses. 


'HANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Ch so With: : ; 
* pe Within a College, School, or Division—A student may not substitute 
ourse for another, drop courses (see Withdrawal, above), or change status 
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from credit to audit or from audit to credit without the approval of the dei 
the college, school, or division in which registered 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be made witl 
approval of the dean and the department concerned. 

Change from one major field to another within the same college ог sc 
may be made with the approval of the dean. 

Transfer Within the University—Application for transfer to another col 
school, or division must be made to the appropriate admitting office ої 
form provided by the office concerned. Transfer from the appropriate 
professional curriculum in Columbian College to bachelor's degree candi 
in the School of Public and International Affairs may take place 4 
completion of 60 or more semester hours of course work and the nece! 
procedures required by the particular school. 

With the exception of the School of Government and Business Admini 
tion, which limits a student to 15 semester hours earned in nonmatricul 
status, a maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of Contin 
Education may be applied toward a bachelor's degree in the other de 
granting colleges or schools of the University. 

Students transferring within the University are advised to study carefull: 
requirements listed below under Graduation Requirements and to note 
unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions, 30 semester hi 
including at least 12 semester hours in the major field, must be compl 
while registered in the school or college from which the degree is sought. l 
transfer the student should consult the dean concerned and understand cli 
the requirements that must be fulfilled. 


CREDIT 


Credit is given only after registration for a course and statisfactory comple 
of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standin 
accordance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisi 

Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the University та 
registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a clas 
academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to 
examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it 
for credit. 


POST-ADMISSION TRANSFER CREDIT 


Students who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so её 
toward graduation from this University must first secure the written appl 
of their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earned 
similar period in this University be recognized. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request ol 
student or former student who has paid all charges, including any student; 
installments, due the University at the time of the request. A fee of $ 
charged for each transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered 8 
same time, а $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a 50 
is charged for each additional transcript. Partial transcripts are not issu 


REGULATIONS 


JONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT 


nce entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be continuously 
rolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
mester of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferred. 
hould the student break continuous enrollment at the University and not 
quest and be granted a leave of absence (see below) or be assigned by the dean 
inactive status (see below), he or she must apply for readmission and, if 


Fanted, be subject to the requirements and regulations then in force 


JEAVE OF ABSENCE 
оша a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of the 
egree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a specific 
eriod of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree student who 
iscontinues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leave 
absence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active study at 
e close of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmission and be 
ibject to the regulations and requirements then in force. No fees are assessed 
udents while on leave of absence. 


| ACTIVE STATUS 
Pnder the regulations established by each school and college, a student may be 
nsidered in continuous pursuit of the degree while not enrolled in courses at 
e University when engaged in the following: cooperative engineering work 
Mester; study abroad program; attendance at another institution with prior 
Pproval to have work transferred back to the GWU program; completion of 
utstanding work in courses in which a grade of Incomplete was received; or 
On-course instructional activities unique to the particular school or college 
Students must request to be enrolled in inactive status, in advance of the year 
г semester concerned, and be granted approval by their dean for the specific 
tivity desired. This status is generally limited to one year; no fees are 


E 
Sessed students while in this status 


== REQUIREMENTS 


grees are conferred in February, May, and September. 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have met 
€ admission requirements of the college or school in which registered; 
ompleted satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other 
quirements for the degree for which registered; and be free from all indebted- 
ess to the University. Enrollment is required for the semester or summer 
ession at the close of which the degree is to be conferred. 
Application for Graduation—An Application for Graduation form must be 
led at the time of registration for the last semester or summer session of the 
enior or fina] year. Students completing degree requirements during the 
[immer sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) dated 
eptember 30, provided they have completed all degree requirements and have 
Pplied for graduation as a part of registration for the summer sessions. 
B rneelantip- The student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
е д degree for which registered 
ode us Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 
college or school offering work in preparation for the degree 
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Residence—Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions of 
University, a minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in 
major field, must be completed while registered in the school or college 
which the degree is sought. This requirement applies to students transfe 
within the University as well as to students transferring from other instituti 
Unless special permission is granted by the dean of the college or sc 
concerned to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year 
be completed in the college or school from which the degree is sought. 

The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the partic 
degree for which registered. 

Attendance and Conduct—The University reserves the right to refu 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has 
unsatisfactory. 

Thesis or Dissertation—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial fu 
ment of requirements for a degree must be presented in its final form to} 
dean of the college or school concerned no later than the date specified in 
University Calendar. 

Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying drawings, become 
property of the University and are deposited in the University's Gel 
Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available for circ 
tion. See the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin for regulati 
governing theses and dissertations. 


HONORS 


Bachelor's degrees with honors are awarded to students whose acad 
records give evidence of particular merit. The student's quality-point in 
determines the level of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4—3.59; magna 
laude, 3.6—3.79; summa cum laude, 3.8—4.0. 

The quality-point index is calculated by the Office of the Registrar, and 
honors designation is entered on the transcript and diploma of those stud 
who earn an honors designation. To be eligible, a student must comple 
least 60 hours of course work at GWU. 


SPECIAL HONORS 


Special Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member of the gradu 
class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field on recomme! 
tion of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the follo 
requirements: 

1. Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty me 
representing the major department or field not later than the beginning off" 
senior year. | 

2. Such other conditions as may be set at the time the candidacy is appr 
must be met. 

3. At least one-half of the courses required for the degree must have 
completed at GWU. 

4. Tne specific requirement of the college or school in which registered 
be fulfilled as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or the Sc 
of Public and International Affairs—grades of A or B in 50 percent of 
courses taken at GWU; (b) the School of Education and Human Developme 
the School of Government and Business Administration—a quality-point i 
of at least 3.0 on all course work taken at GWU. 


REGULATIONS 


E LIBRARY 


| students registered in the University have the privilege of using the 
iversity's Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome 
browse. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester must 
presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 

Гһе loan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates is subject 
recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must be 
3d in the reserve reading room when the library is open, except that they may 
withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of grades are 
thheld until a student's library record is clear, with all borrowed books 
urned and any fines paid. 

All students using the University's Gelman Library are expected to be 


аШаг with its detailed regulations, available at any of the library's service 
sks. 


GHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


? right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
' University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
dent or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


GHT TO CHANGE RULES 


e University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
0 force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


GHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


e right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
tice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


"IVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


е Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional 
icies governing access to and release of student education records main- 

ned by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The 

versity complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institu- 

ns must 

1. afford students access to education records directly related to them; 

2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 

lCCurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 

3. receive students’ written consent before releasing information from their 

Ucation records to persons outside the University, except as provided by the 

t and except for directory information as indicated below (information may 
urnished to a student's parents without such written consent only upon 

tification of the student’s financial dependency); and 

; Comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a 

ident’s record, notifying the student of this action. 


The University will release the following directory information upon re- 
est: name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next of 
1; dates of attendance: school, college, or division of enrollment; field of 
10у; credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in 
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organizations and activities chartered or otherwise established by the Uni 
sity (including intercollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of 
bers of athletic teams. A student who does not wish such directory inform 
released must file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar a 
beginning of each semester or session of enrollment. 

Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of stu 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost | 
Found Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office: | 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of 
laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Mem 
the academic community should know that administrative action, which Ё 
include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileg 
suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to p 
the interests of the University and the rights of others. 


Ф 
ASSOCIATIONS AND SERVICES 


CONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN AREA, INC. 


Seven universities in the Washington area—American University, Cati 
University of America, George Washington University, Georgetown Unive 
Howard University, the University of the District of Columbia, and 
University of Maryland—are associated in a Consortium through which 
coordinate the use of their respective facilities; Gallaudet College, 
Vernon College, and Trinity College are associate members of the Consort 
Students in approved programs leading to degrees in any one of f 
institutions have the opportunity to select from the combined offering$ 
particular courses that best meet their needs. 

Participation is limited to degree candidates. The following, however 
excluded: students in canon law, dentistry, medicine, and theology. | 
students are also excluded from participation, except for candidates fof 
degree of Master of Laws at George Washington University and George! 
University. 

In special courses involving private instruction (such as music or 8 
tutorial study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by 
Consortium agreement and must be paid by the individual student 10g 
institution administering the course. | 

Students are encouraged to study the program announcements of all рй 
pating institutions. See Registration for information concerning registratié 
Consortium courses. 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of 
institution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tuitt 
their own institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are payable f 
visited institutions. І 


0 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SERVICES 


E READING CENTER 

ector F.E. Hesser 

e Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services for all 
els: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. Special reading improve- 
nt classes are conducted for high school and college students as well as 
er adults. There is also an After-School Program designed for academically 
led children. Instruction is available on an individual, semi-individual, and 
all-group basis. | ; ; 
\ complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, domi- 
псе, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement and 
tude tests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented in 
nference with the parents or the individual. 

l'he special reading improvement classes for high school students, college 
dents, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated intervals. 
iphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and 
idy skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed 
"ees—Individuals should contact the Center regarding the fee schedule. 
| fees are payable in advance at the Reading Center, Building C, Suite 429, 
01 G St., N.W. 


IE SPEECH AND HEARING CENTER 


е George Washington University Speech and Hearing Center provides 
agnosis and treatment of a wide range of speech, language, and hearing 
orders. These include developmental impairments of articulation and 
guage, stuttering, voice disorders, and speech and language impairments 
sulting from neurological damage. Evaluation and aural rehabilitation are 
0 provided for hearing-impaired individuals. The Speech and Hearing 
nter operates in conjunction with the Department of Speech and Hearing. 


IE WRITING LABORATORY 
rector Margaret Morrison 


lé Writing Laboratory, a University facility administered by the English 
'Partment and Columbian College, offers a free tutorial service to George 
ashington University students who need help with basic writing skills and 
ith writing projects ranging from compositions and research papers to 
sumes, applications, and business letters. The lab also offers a series of mini- 
urses On grammar, diction, style, the taking of essay exams, and a variety of 

er subjects. The Writing Laboratory is located in Stuart Hall, Room 201A. 


ENTER FOR ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUTING 


irector Е. William Rambo 


he Center for Academic and Administrative Computing (CAAC) is located in 
e Academic Center, 801 22nd St, N.W. CAAC facilities are normally 
railable 24 hours a day during the academic year, to all faculty, staff, and 
udents, 
CAAC encourages interest in computers by providing computing facilities 
ad by offering short courses and technical assistance. Any University student 
ay have access to the computer facilities for individual research, class 
rojects, and thesis or dissertation study. Access is by request; the schedule of 
arges is available at СААС. 
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СААС maintains an IBM 4381 mainframe for academic use. A full rang 
compilers and application software packages is available, including (but 
limited to) CMS, XEDIT, FORTRAN, COBOL, PL/1, PASCAL, ADA, APL, 5 
SAS, BMDP, ASSEMBLER, ASSIST, and SCRIPT. In addition, CAAC pro 
a variety of public terminals and microcomputers. 

Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Government 
Business Administration, the Department of Statistics/Computer and Inf 
tion Systems, and the School of Engineering and Applied Science. In addi 
many other departments offer courses that utilize the computer as a res 
adjunct to course work. In general, additional fees are charged for com 


use. 


ALUMNI RELATIONS OFFICE 
Director Sandra Hunter Lear 


The Alumni Relations Office, in conjunction with the General Alumni As 
tion, makes available to alumni and their families an annual progr 
services and educational and cultural events. Students are invited to p 
pate in the programs held on campus. In addition, the Alumni Relations 
sponsors or co-sponsors programs and services designed specifically for 


student body. 
Alumni are encouraged to inquire about available services and progra 


the Alumni Relations Office and to keep the Office informed of any chan 
address or occupation. 

The Alumni Relations Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st St., 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
President John R. Manning 


The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wi 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific 
poses, and to promote the general welfare of the University. 

Membership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anyone wh 
been graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone w 
earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University and whose cl 
graduated is eligible for membership; in the case of the Division of Conti 
Education and Summer Session students, however, only the “15 credit 
earned” requirement and not the “graduation of the class" requirement а 
Graduates of certificate programs of the Center for Continuing Educati 
Washington are eligible. Any persons who are members of the Unive 
Board of Trustees, faculty, or administrative staff, as well as others dete 
to qualify by the Governing Board, are eligible for membership in the A 
tion. 

The affairs of the Association are directed by a Governing Board, the mà 
of whose members represent the constituent alumni of the University's s 
and colleges. 

The voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with the 
the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. The A 
tion may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. 
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ITC 

orge Washington University students may enroll through the Consortium in 
в Army ROTC program offered at Georgetown University, the AFROTC 
ogram at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at 
ward University. Those interested should contact the ROTC enrollment 
icer at one of these universities. Limited credit for such courses (primarily 
vanced ROTC) may be assigned for electives to meet degree requirements at 
orge Washington University; prior approval is required by the dean of the 
hool in which the student is enrolled 

See Naval Science under Courses of Instruction for the NROTC program at 
'orge Washington University 


Ф 
TUDENT LIFE 


ice President for Student Affairs William Smith, Jr. 
ssistant Vice President for Campus Life John Perkins 


he Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops student life 
гүісеѕ, policies, and procedures to complement the University's formal 
struction program. These activities are implemented through the offices of 
е Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Educa- 
onal Opportunity Program, Housing and Residence Life, International Stu- 
ent Services, Disabled Student Services, Student Activities, Career Ser- 
Ces Center, and Student Health Service. 


FFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


ean of Students Gail Short Hanson 
‘Ssistant Dean of Students Cheryl Beil 
Ssistant Dean, Educational Services Linda Donnels 


he Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for 
'udents and assists in program development for the Division of Student 
fairs. Staff members are well informed on University policies and the various 
tudent services provided on campus, enabling them to provide referrals and 
nswers to many questions concerning general student life. Personal letters of 
commendation for students applying to graduate and professional schools 
ап be obtained from this office. The Dean of Students is responsible for the 
ervices and programs offered by the Counseling Center, Educational Opportu- 
ity Program, International Student Services, Disabled Student Services, Stu- 
lent Health Service, and Career Services Center. The Dean of Students’ office is 
cated on the fourth floor of Rice Hall. 


^unseling Center 


Jirector Diane M. DePalma 


9 - 
һе Counseling Center fosters personal growth and development and helps 


ndividuals With personal, social, career, and study problems that interfere 
vith their educational goals. University students, staff, and faculty are eligible 
ОГ services. These inc lude (1) short-term individual counseling, psychother- 
ру, and art therapy for personal problems (e.g., academic pressures, relation- 
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ship issues, family problems, concerns about sex, self-esteem); (2) art 
counseling for personal problems and special focus problems; (3) educati 
vocational counseling and assessment to facilitate choices of majors 
careers; (4) workshops designed to facilitate students’ learning about t 
selves and developing new ways of interacting with others (e.g., assertive 
training, stress management, relationship skills, and study skills seminars) 
consultation with faculty, staff, and student groups about their special nee 
designing programs to improve the campus environment. 

The Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, GWU admissions t 
and special assessments for business and industry. Its Community Vocati 
Counseling Services provides educational/vocational counseling to G 
alumni and the greater Washington community 

Students, staff, and faculty may schedule a cost-free initial interview 
9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Monday through Thursday, and from 1 to 4:30 p. 
Fridays. For most services a modest fee per appointment is charged. 
additional materials fee is charged for test batteries. Fee adjustments c 
made if financial need is a factor. Disabled students are asked to call аһей 
that arrangements can be made to adapt services or to meet at an accessible 
The Counseling Center is located at 718 21st St., N.W. 


International Student Services 


Director E. Donald Driver 
Assistant Director F. Joy Montero 


International students, scholars, faculty, and staff are provided assis 
through International Student Services. The staff offers immigration assist 
and information on government requirements and regulations specific #0 
international community; orientation programs to help with адјиѕітей 
living and studying in the United States; and advising and counseling 
variety of personal problems, including cultural adjustment, living conditi 
budgets, academic concerns, and financial aid. International Student Se 
is located at 2129 G St., N.W. 


Educational Opportunity Program 


Director Valerie L. Epps 
Assistant Director Donald L. Ross 


The Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) provides selected Distri 
Columbia residents with financial aid, academic support services, and pe 
advising to assist them in pursuing undergraduate work at George Washi 
University. The EOP staff coordinates a precollege program as well as ed 
tional and cultural activities to promote the success and enhance the ex 
ence of program participants. 

The EOP staff administers the High School/College Internship Pr 
(НІ/ЅСІР), which enrolls highly motivated District of Columbia high 
seniors. Participants enroll at GWU as nondegree candidates, taking à 
mum of 6 credit hours per semester in addition to their high school curricu 
Application to the HI/SCIP program is made through the student's high 
guidance office. Counseling and advising is provided by the EOP staff. H 
students have access to all of the academic support services available to 
participants. The Educational Opportunity Program is located at 2127 G 
N.W., Room 101. 


bled Student Services 


stant Dean, Educational Services Linda Donnels 
'dinator Christy Willis 


à the е‹ ial Services 
Disabled Student Services office works to T" а " ror nm 
t nts te ›агї1їс1їраїе ully 1 г ace 
'ssary for handic apped students pa f , T the 
А е d for them 
rams and ular life of the campus are provide à 
rams and the extracurricul: , sees located on the fourth 
ugh University or community resources. The office is loc 


' of Rice Hall 


'er Services Center 


ctor Kathy Sims 'umbs 
stant Directors Ken Everingham, Marva Gumbs 


Career Servic es Center provides career planning and еер oe 
e to students and alumni. Programs and servic UN MNA , сз iuis job 
' job vacancy listings; career counseling; workshops (e.g., ант À for 
ches, resume and letter writing, effective OHO Mar — 'ampus 
ry); а resource library of career field and employer чани * ipm 
'views for students within one year of graduation; Я —— — serv ion 
me critiques; a call-in job listings service, Jobline; a a | a Jie or Tew The 
Supports employment and graduate professional A = = 1 St. N.W 

ter is located in the Academic Center, Suite T-509, 801 22nd St., 


lent Health Service 


ctor Isabel Kuperschmit, M.D 
rdinator Janet Garber 


Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic loc ated at 908 New 
ipshire Ave., N.W., 7th floor. ъз 
һе Health Service is staffed bv phy sicians, nurse р! iC Bree. da os 
| assistants who аге capable of addressing most oi student жемга 
"ems. Visits are cost-free and may be either arranged by appoin ue: 
ing certain hours, secured on a walk-in basis Many routine laboratoty a а 
' be performed in the Health Service lab at cost. Allergy shots, — - 
S, and various lab tests are done at little or no « harge. ыг к=з 
luation, crisis intervention, and short-term therapy are available by appo 
it. 

ОГ serious emergencies occurring during hours when the M а 
vice is closed. students may go to the Emergency Room of the Ur sity 
pital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the studens, Ss 
tudents must be currently enrolled on campus in the Į niversity to receive 
} er tude onrolled in off-campus 
tment at the Student Health Service. Students enro чке г 
Brams and the Continuing Engineering Education Program are not py 
jills incurred from all services rendered outside of the Student еа : 
Vice (for example, x-ray work, laboratory work, and office visits to priva 
‘Sicians) are the responsibility of the student 


ИТН AND А( XXIDENT INSURANCE 


University has 
arance, 
tact the 


ident 
arranged for and endorsed group health ri ac cioen 
on an elective basis, for all students Interested = -— S 
Student Health Service or Office of the Dean of Students 
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HOUSING AND RESIDENCE LIFE | 


Director Ann Webster 
Associate Director David McElveen 
Assistant Directors Kathleen Jordan, Sherri McGee, Rebecca Griffin 


Complete information concerning the University's residence halls is avé 
from the Director of Housing and Residence Life, George Washington Ul 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housin 
the University may also be obtained at this Office. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation 
student will receive, with the notification of acceptance, University resi 
hall information, an application for residence hall space or apartment d 
modation, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The appli 
for residence hall space or apartment accommodation must be ассотрай 
a $200 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited toward tli 
semester's room or apartment charge. Rooms and apartments are leased 
academic year, and lease payment must be made in early June for tl 
semester, unless the student elects the deferred payment plan or the 104 
payment plan. Please check with Housing and Residence Life for the de 
payment plan and with the Student Accounts Office for the 10-month ра 


plan. 


1986—87 Residence Hall Rates per Person for Two Semesters* 


For Men: 

Calhoun Hall 
SEN IS T agio RT ag ro ae ê A ДК E 
MENU SAFER reapers ТЕ ts pany Fee FET ak нес о аи 


For Women: 

Strong Hall 
КОЕТО Тр Кл CLA ЖЕЛИ Л I AA NH 
ОИГО IESU... IRE SIE i cies I EU OL С 
МИКО л. воде, TE hye alat КК Гаук 


For Men and Women: 
Crawford Hall 
SSSR AP Ka ERE Seco e ERR SEED 
Everglades Hall 
ьс E ndm ore or acter itt 
Guthridge Hall 
apütineht for orte рео: г НОА BR ONO oe ces 3,050 0 
aparunent for two persona 00:06. . дал. IIT. ee eel doe ou. 
apartment for three регѕопѕ....................................... 
Building JJ 
Donant for TWO BOODLE ren eme cnr ntn m enm e emo 
apartment for four persons SSS GG геләр ЫЫ n 2,600 of 
лел S S т раар ке ^) Mao rias... condi psi e 
Francis Scott Key Hall 
ре PREPARA n, DS E DOMO ҮЛЕК: 
apartment for two or three регѕотпѕ ................................ 


* Residence hall prices and allocation are subject to change. 


STUDENT LIFE 


fison Hall 


2,700 
2,600 
double room 
triple room 2.900 
ton Hall* 2,750 
apartment for two persons 
apartment for three persons 2,900 
hell Hall 
single room. . 2,900 
hson Hall* ; 2,750 
apartment for two persons 
[partment for three persons ' 3,056 or 3,156 
tside Towers Hall+ n м n 3,028 
apartment for one person T ند‎ { - 
apartment for two persons 2.700 
irston Hall for foür or five f 
double room, triple room, room for 


Id Servicet 


4 , e of the following 

id 1 1 sophomores are required to « ب‎ pena rate of $1.920 
ident freshmen and soy ;n-day, 19 meals per week plan, ~ г $1.850 for the 
1 service yon эз e hag 14 meals pet ees pe e r the academic 
e descen ES ts 0 neals per week plan at "i эг senior, and 
demic year; or the m quem plans is optional unt interses- 
I. Participation in the MEN payment does not cover - ining sei А 
uaia students, € “АП meal cards admit bearer to t ы c Cloyd Heck 
П ог vacation periods. АП id-floor contract dining room ка » то й іп Ње 
vin Hall and to the secor ilso be used on a cash-allow vw at Mitchell 
rvin Eo ang Pe oe! | George's, and the Courtyard Cafe at } 
"vin Center first-floor cafeteria, Geor; 
1. 


rrite to make arrange- 
ietary laws can write | ange: 
f 5 rve the Jewish dietary Ss 
oe Vom rode! and Residence Life Office reg 
S wi ne G Cooker desi Plan. 
ith Hille] Foundation Kosher Meal Pla 


DYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 
ector Boris Bel] 
sistant Director Donald Cotter 


1 onter, 
community ce 
, ' serves as the campus men 
P TL > rvin Center serves а social opportun s 
viding i ice cal eder es, and rec reational and se ارم‎ од И ye 
de PLU eem and guests. Its wide ees Desa ees 
"EY ШУ, a БЕ of programs conducted by whet soe ak co 
| Md | j > perfo ig arts, . 
rd byth Paca iic АА жыйа that include performing 
: e academic de s - 
! rho 5 2 University 
ent and faculty organizations ive it din Weill is U: ө 
һе Cent Соуегпїпр Воага representative of г : Pt ot бе Са 
nmunity Miss an "imátent role in the er мече ) epee E 
king * ا‎ ith the full-time staff in the а ор күт 
ies that p ;enter': , j 
Policies that provide a framework for the Cen 


a EI \ ас to 
iden 1 lude the cost of heating) in addition tc 
à ra J 1 do not inc f t 

t а St pay electric ity bills (whic 

Stated ate, J L 


ates include surcharge for HBO 
00d servi 


tce prices are subject to ‹ hange 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 
Director Claudia Derricotte 
Assistant Directors Michael Elmore, Ellen Fancher, Elizabeth Panyon 


The Student Activities Office assists individual students and organizati 
program development, campus leadership development, and participati 
special projects, within both the University community and the commu 
large. The Office serves as a clearinghouse for activities information, re 
and advises student organizations, and informs the University commu 
activities and programs through monthly and annual publications. The S 
Activities Office is also responsible for coordinating the orientation progr 
new students and for planning supplemental development progra 
graduate and undergraduate students. Students who want to participate 
extracurricular phases of University life should acquaint themselves wi 
facilities and staff of the Student Activities Office. 

Additional information about the numerous student organizations 
committees is contained in the Student Handbook, compiled by and av 
at the Student Activities Office in the Marvin Center. 


Student Government 


The George Washington University Student Association is comprised 
full-time and part-time graduate, professional, and undergraduate st 


who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected 
appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests of st 
at the University. The Student Association provides various servi 
students, such as an academic evaluation, a student directory, and the S 
Advocate Service. Further information can be obtained from the S 
Association offices in the Marvin Center. 

Student involvement in the governance of the University is also p 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate со 
tees, advisory councils of the schools and colleges, selected committees 
Board of Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall A 
tion, the Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing 
This involvement has helped develop policies and programs benefi 
students and to the total University community. 


Student Organizations 


Students are encouraged to become involved with existing student or 
tions or to initiate their own. There are approximately 200 organizatio 
campus covering a broad spectrum of interests, including academic, 
sional, international, cultural, political, service, sports, hobbies, recrea 
religious, and meditative, as well as social fraternities and sororities. Aca 
honor societies include Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life 
students and encourages them to participate in the various religious o 
tions of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies s 
various groups and form a link between the University and the rel 
community. The advisors of the religious organizations are availab 
counseling. Religious services and special observances are also provid 
the University community as announced. 


JOR PROGRAM EVENTS 


rt Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
bts is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Auditori 
and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. With the 
beration of the нба of Art, student art exhibits are presented each 
lester, 
oncert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts 
uring faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year 
ance—The GWU Dance ( ‚отрапу presents major concerts, informal studio 
ormances, experimental events, television appearances, and le ture-dem 
trations. Students тау audition to become « ompany members and have the 
ortunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the technical 
ects of dance productions Т 
ternational Programs—The International Student Soc су, DR, за 
ual International Dinner in ¢ ooperation with foreign embassies and interna- 
al restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and speakers on 
rnational topics. : 
rchestra and Chorus Concert Series—The University Orchestra and Chorus 
two facets of the lively arts available to students either as credit courses or 
xtracurricular SOHvifish: The Chorus presents major performan es to the 
versity community three or four times a year, including regular winter and 
ng concerts. The Universitv Orchestra presents several performan es annu- 


rogram Board— The University Program Board, composed chiefly of elected 
appointed students, is given primary responsibility and resources for 
ent programming on campus. Through its various committees, and in 
peration with other campus groups, it regularly sponsors films, lectures, 
certs, social activities, and special events 

eater—The University Theater produces four or five major plays and 
sicals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts 
vin Theatre or in Lisner Auditorium. Additional works, including original 

experimental plays, are produced in a more intimate studio theater. 
Gents have the opportunity to participate in all aspects of theater and may 


"Ve Credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees for some of their production 
De 


HLETICS, INTRAMURAL SPORTS, AND RECREATION 
' Charles Е, 
lities for = 
Iminton: 
Ms; han 


Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers many 
tudent use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, and 
a jogging track; a swimming pool; wrestling, gymnastic, and w eight 
dball and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers. Based in the 
Ith Center, the men's and women's athletic departments offer a broad 
Bram of intramural and recreational activities designed to accommodate 
ous levels of skill, experience, and interest | 

9 University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 

the Atlantic Ten Conference. Its varsity teams compete against major 
Versities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Seaboard in such sports as 
ketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, golf, wrestling, crew, swimming and diving, 
ash, badminton. volleyball, and gymnastics. 


Ф 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Dean C.M. Lovett 

Associate Deans J.J. Cordes, D. McAleavey 
Assistant Dean N.K. Khatcheressian 

Director of Academic Advising B.P. Selinsky 


FACULTY 1985—86 


Professors E. Abravanel, J. Aschheim, D.L. Atkins, R.L.A. Bari, J.R. Barth; 
Becker, O. Bergmann, B.L. Berman, L.S. Bielski, L.S. Bowling, R.G. B 
J.F. Burks, E.A. Caress, A.J. Caron (Research), К. Caron (Research), I.H. 
А.Е. Claeyssens, A.G. Coates, J.J. Cordes, T.F. Courtless, Jr., R.H. Da 
L.G. DePauw, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M.A. East, J. Eisenstein, N. Filipescuy 
French, J.A. Frey, R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.L. Gastwirth, R.S. Goldfarb, M. G 
S.W. Greenhouse, W.B. Griffith, F.S. Grubar, S.E. Haber, M. Halperin 
search), R.C. Haskett, O. Havrylyshyn, G.R. Herer, P.H. Highfill, Jr., Р.Р, 
J.W. Hillis, A.J. Hiltebeitel, H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, M.A. Holman, C. 
R.L. Humphrey, Jr., R.G. Jones, H.D. Junghenn, I. Katz, J. W. Kendrick 
Kennedy, Jr., R.W. Kenny, Н. Kenyon, Y. Kim, J.C. King, M. King, 
Kirsch, Р.Е. Klarén, R.M. Krulfeld, J.M. Lachin III, C.J. Lange, P. Langto 
LeBlanc, О.К. Lehman, P.H.M. Lengermann, S. Levitan, J.B. Levy, J.F. 
R.K. Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, C.A. Linden, R.C. Lindholm, C.W. Line 
T.P.G. Liverman, J.M. Logsdon, W.F.E. Long, J.C. Lowe, J.H. Maddox; 
Meltzer, B.M. Mergen, J.C. Miller, C.C. Mondale, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. 
C.A. Moser, N.N. Natov, H.R. Nau, D. Nelson, B. Nimer, R.K. Pac 
Parris, T.P. Perros, F. Prats, D.E. Ramaker, J.P. Reesing, Jr., B. Reich, 
Reynolds, L.P. Ribuffo, C.E. Rice, J. W. Robb, L.F. Robinson, L.A. Ro 
W.W. Rowe (Research), D.A. Rowley, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, 
Scheffler, S.O. Schiff, R.H. Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, L.G. Schwoerer, С. 
Е.К. Siegel, D.E. Silber, N.D. Singpurwalla, R.T. Smythe, Н. Solomi 
Steiner, С. Steiner, R.W. Stephens, C.H. Sterling, C.T. Stewart, Jr., C. Tj 
D.H. Teller, К. Thoenelt, R. Thornton, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jra 
Wallace, Jr., R.A. Wallace, S.J. Wayne, L.J. Wei, D.G. White, J.F. Wri 
H.E. Yeide, Jr., A.M. Yezer, A.J. Zuchelli 

Associate Professors C.J. Allen, D.A. Altshuler, J.C. Anderson, A.D. An 
M.A. Atkin, I. Azar, S.R. Barnett, E. Berkowitz, B.L. Boulier, G.R. Bozzi 
Brandt, M.D.M. Brewer, W.J. Briscoe, A.S. Brooks, J.R. Burns, G. Cartel; 
Churchill, M.A.B. Coffland, R.L. Combs, C.C. Costigan, C.J. Deering 
Donaldson, C.F. Elliott, E.A. Fisher, R.S. Fortner, H.I. Gates, H.F. Gille 
LI. Glick, V.K. Golla, S.K. Green, R.J. Guenther, M.M. Gupta, R.A. H 
E.P. Harper, S. Hashtroudi, J.R. Henig, C.J: Herber, D.M. Hitchcock, 
Holmstrom, J.O. Horton, T.L. Hufford, D.E. Johnson, W.R. Johnson, 
Joyner, S.A. Karp, N.K. Khatcheressian, R.E. Knowlton, J.E. Kwoka, Jra 
Lader, J.L. Lake, D.L. Lee, M.P. Lee, R.W. Longstreth, G. Ludlo 
McAleavey, C. McClintock, H. Merchant, S.B. Molina, A. Montaseli 
Moreno, Y. Olkhovsky, T. Ozdogan, W.C. Parke, G. Paster, E.O. Pede 
Pelzman, J.A.A. Plotz, P.J. Poppen, J.A. Quitslund, J.R. Regnell, P. R 
R.C. Rutledge, R. Rycroft, P.G. Sáenz, S.E.F. Schlesselman (Research); 
Seavey, M.S. Shapiro, S. Shiflett, S.L. Simons, A.H. Smith, M.J. Sodaró; 
Sten, G.C. Stephens, E.A. Stone, M.F. Taragin, P.F. Thall, J.M. Thibau 
Thiel, R.E. Thomas, I. Thompson, N.A. Tilkens, J.L. Tropea, R.P. Trost 
Tuthill, J.M. Vlach, B. von Barghahn, А.С. Wade, R.C. H.S. Watson, Wi | 
S.L. Wolchik, W.T. Woodward, R.Y. Yin, J.E. Ziolkowski 


ao 
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Plant Professors A. Altman, W.A. Anderson, F.E. Baginski, W.J. Balling, Jr., 
JA. Bobrik, D.A. Bositis, M.D Bradley, K.M. Brown, D. DiLella, M.V. Dow, 

‚ Feigenbaum, V. Fon, М.А. Foulkes (Research), N.C Garner, F. Griffith, 

· Gustafson, K.J. Hartswick, J.E. Hicks, С.Р. Huvé, L.B. Jacobson, S. 
Шег, ].Н. Lebovic, S.R. Lichter, D.L. Lipscomb, М.В. Loewy, Н.М. Mah- 
рид, J.H. Miller, M.F. Miller, S.L. Murray, T.K. Nayak, L.R. Offermann, 

- Palmer, T.S. Parry, J.R. Peverley, R.F Phillips, CJ. Pickar, W.A. 
Icilowsky, S.A. Quitsiund, M.S. Rapp, R.M. Robin, C.A. Rohrbeck, A. 
mines, B.W. Sabelli, C.E. Scala, S.C. Smith, J.L. Stephanic, R.P. Stoker, 
А. Ticktin, R.P. Tollo, S.A. Tuch, D.H. Ullman, A. Viterito, H.B. Wagner, 
C.Y. Wang, E.F. Wells, E.R. Williams, M.-H. Ye 


mittees* 
N'S COUNCIL 


ò: S.R. Barnett, C.C. Joyner, D. Nelson 
': K.M. Brown, J.R. Regnell, A.G. Wade 
: A.S. Brooks, R.J. Guenther, С.С. Stephens 


RICULUM COMMITTEE 


ò: C.J. Herber, T.L. Hufford, J.A. Quitslund ; 
: H.F. Gillette, Р.М. Lengermann, A.J. Zuchelli 
3: R.P, Churchill, Р.Р. Hill, Н.С. Merchant 


ONNEL COMMITTEE 


ò: К.К. Packer, C.W. Sten, C.T. Stewart 
НН. Hobbs, R.W. Kenny, D.D. Wallace 


3: J.F. Burks, Н. Kenyon, R.A. Wallace 


MITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


3: М.р, Brewer, G. Ludlow, T.. Perros 
": D.L. Atkins, С.Е. Rice, LF. Robinson 


G. Coates, M.V. Dow, R.A. Hadley 
MITTEE ON s 'HOLARSHIP 


: J. Aschheim, R.P. Churchill, F.R. Siegel 

7: D.A. Bositis RG. Jones, H.C. Merchant 

3: M. Atkin, J.H. Miller, W.C. Parke, P. Robbins, 
. Thoenelt, J.E. Ziolkowski 

:RVIS( 


DIVISA Y COMMITTEE ON DEGREES ADMINISTERED BY 


SION OF (x INTINUING EDUCATION 


Zordes (Chairman), D.L. Atkins, F.S. Grubar, C.J. Herber, M.A. Holman, 
Junghenn, D.G. White 


RODUCTION 


е its founding in 1821, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal 
College of the University, has continued to expand and develop with the 


ashington. Its central situation makes participation in the life of the 
— 


nin of Columbian College is an ex officio member of all committees; all listed 
tee members are elected by the Faculty of Columbian College 
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nation's capital convenient for resident students. The « osmopolitan пай 
the student body reflects the atmosphere of a great world capital. Beca 
students come from the 50 states and 100 foreign countries, class disc 
and casual student conversations are enriched by a challenging var 
viewpoints. 

The Columbian College program is a contemporary application of the 
liberal arts tradition. Its purpose is to enable the student to develof 
particular abilities and general awareness as a human being. It demands 
student a thorough acquaintance with one major area of learning 
understanding of how that specialization fits into the larger context 
scientific, social, and moral problems that confront modern society. It st 
broadly enlightened perspective, which encourages its graduates td 
through the years in ability and wisdom. 

Throughout its history, the College has kept pace with, and ofte 
movements of reform in higher education. Sensitive to the rapidly c 
patterns of student and social needs, notably the increasing maturi 
knowledge of the modern incoming freshman, the College has from time f 
inaugurated major changes in its academic programs. In brief summary, P 
patterns are designed to (1) permit the able student to earn the baccaldl 
degree in less than the standard four years, either by earning credit thm 
wide variety of examinations or by performing with excellence within 
semester-hour three-year program; (2) provide each student with a$ 
opportunity to design an individual academic program by eliminating? 
all specific course requirements except in the major field; (3) encoun 
early and close association between the student and individual fac ulty 
bers in the field of the student's chief interest; and (4) foster a SP 
community and shared responsibility between faculty and student. 

Opportunities exist for double majors (and minors) within the @ 
interdisciplinary programs; and, in the case of the student who fii 
existing major or program suitable to individual educational goals, § 
interdisciplinary programs that may be developed by the student in cof 
tion with departmental advisors and with the final approval of the Сой 
on Curriculum. 

Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Assod 
Arts, Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music; pr 
and pre-medical programs; and the first two vears of the professional pif 
in public and international affairs 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the prog 
studies contemplated are required. 


Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited sec 
school, showing at least 15 units,* which must include four vears of En 
least two years of one foreign language; two vears of science, preferabll 
laboratory instruction: two vears of social studies, one of which Tfl 


American history; and one vear of college-preparatory mathematics 
introductory algebra. 


А unit represents a year's study in а secondarv school subject, including in the agg 
0 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 


less than 12 
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. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake 
lege work 
|. Standardized test scores submitted on College Board Achievement Tests in 
glish composition and mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, or 
the American College Testing battery 
|. Admission to the Bachelor of Music curriculum requires, in addition to the 
Dve, a performance audition (a tape 1s ас‹ eptable and/or music testing 
tis recommended that the College Board examinations be taken in December 
January. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted 
t for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be 
de with the College Board Admissions Testing Program CN 6200, Princeton, 
. 08541—6200, not less than one month before the date of the tests. In 
lying for the test, the applicant should specify that the scores be sent to the 
ce of Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 
merican College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The applicant 
uld request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly 
m the American College Testing Program, lowa Citv. Iowa. It is recommend- 
that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior yea! 
he Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing wi? onsider the 
equacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because о! unusual 
cumstances, does not present all of the formal requirements stated here The 
mmittee may prescribe appropriate sí holastic-aptitude tests ої the Universi- 
Students admitted with deficiencies in secondary school units will be 
uired to begin removing such deficiencies within the first year, by appropri- 
Courses or examinations. 


GULATIONS 


Admissions; Registration; Fees and Financ ial Regulations; Regulations 


OLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
cademic Work Load 


Nude ошгаде academic performance of high quality, the College limits the 
A 5 work load 
Maus me student not on probation may take a course load of as much as 17 
robation ours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week who is not on 
may take not more than 10 hours. 
"hen of work taken by a student on probation will be limited by the 
A ШЫ, on Scholarship doe 
ceived 2" student who, during the immediately preceding semester, has 
о grades below B and has earned grades of A in three courses totaling 
iine : semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An employed student who, 
8 the immediately preceding semester, has received no grades below B 
| as earned grades of A in two courses totaling at least 6 semester hours may 
А 12 hours. 
ehe who accepts employment after registration or at any time л 
rogram ust immediately report that fact to the dean so that the academic 
may be adjusted, if necessary 
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Attendance 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the course in ! 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in chargel 
provision is made for the student to make up work missed. 


Adding and Dropping Courses 


After registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of an û 
"drop-add" form available in the Office of Columbian College. Fail 
submit the form when dropping a course may result in a failing grad 
deadline for adding a course during the regular fall or spring semester 
end of the second week of classes. 

The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the 
the fourth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. The deadli 
complete withdrawal from all courses without academic penalty is the ё 
the ninth week of classes. After the deadlines, program changes require tli 
student present a petition to the Dean's Council. 


Dean's List 


The name of any student who takes 15 semester hours or more of graded û 
work in any one semester and attains a semester quality-point index of 3 
more with no grades below B will be placed on the Dean's List for that веш 
A course taken on a Pass/No Pass basis beyond the 15-hour minimum of 
courses does not affect the student's eligibility for the Dean's List, nor af 
semester hours of such a course computed in the above figures. A grade f 
Pass, however, disqualifies the student from the Dean's List. 


Academic Standing 


A student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in 
standing. 

The following rules governing probation and suspension are applica 
stated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours of 
during the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled for less than 12 sel 
hours during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled durin 
summer sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis off 
cumulative record, a “semester” being considered a time interval in wh 
least 12 semester hours have accrued. 

Probation—A student whose cumulative quality-point index is less thal 
(but 1.00 or more) after attempting a minimum of 24 semester hours 
placed on probation. The course load of a student on probation shall 


hours attempted) ordinarily will be suspended but may be continué 
probation by the Committee on Scholarship (see below). 

Suspension—The following circumstances constitute grounds for 8 
sion: (1) a cumulative quality-point index below 1.00 after attempt 
minimum of 24 semester hours, and (2) failure to attain a cumulative qî 
point index of 2.00 or more after two successive semesters (or 24 sel 
hours attempted) on probation. The Committee on Scholarship may conti! 
student on probation (in lieu of suspension) if satisfactory progress is d 
strated during the probationary period and/or sufficient evidence of асай 
promise, by way of a statement of appeal, is offered by the-student. 
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The minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one spring 
ester. Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as those 
'erning undergraduate admission (see Admissions). A suspended student 
ing readmission must submit evidence to the Committee on Scholarship of 

uct during absence from the University that indicates that the student will 
blit from readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will 

It be readmitted 
emester Warning—A student whose cumulative quality-point index is less 
п 2.00 after attempting a minimum of 12 semester hours will be issued a 
rning notice at the end of the semester by the Office of the Dean and shall be 

'ongly advised to take ‹ orrective measures (e.g., limitation of course load to 

! more than 13 semester hours). 
id-semester Warning—When, at the end of the eighth week of each 

mester, instructors file in the Office of the Dean the names of freshman and 

Phomore students who are doing unsatisfactory work, a notice of warning is 

nt to the Student and a copy filed with the appropriate advisor. A warning 

Institutes notice to the student to consult the instructor and advisor at the 

rliest opportunity, 


complete/Authorized Withdrawal 


nditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
ithdrawal) may be assigned are described under Regulations. 
emoving an Incomplete— The grade of I must be removed no later than the 
t day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately 
lowing the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. 
1 Incomplete that is not removed within this period is automatically changed 
. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor 
da Student may jointly petition the dean or the appropriate committee for 
Itional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions 
ould be submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be removed 
| l'eregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


‘ASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


student becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 semester hours, a 
— upon completion of 60 semester hours, and a senior upon completion of 
Semester hours. 


n unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a bachelor's degree 
ormally because the student already holds one), but who wishes for valid 
ademic reason to take a limited program for a limited time. Registration in 


x MM is permitted only with the prior approval of the appropriate Dean's 
uncil, , 


ady Abroad Programs—See School of Public and International Affairs 


active Status 


Udents in Columbian College who wish to interrupt their studies may apply 

e dean for Inactive Status. They may apply at any time before the close of 
? registration period of the first semester for which this status is desired. If 
Proved, Inactive Status (for which no fee is charged) assures the student that 

а period of one calendar year, re-entrance to the College may take place 
der regulations prevailing at the time of last registration. After the expiration 
One calendar year of Inactive Status, or if the student has attended any other 
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college or university during absence from this University (but see belov 
student must follow regular readmission procedures and resume stud 
readmitted, under regulations then current. 

Students who wish to attend another college or university, in this cour 
abroad, during the period of Inactive Status may, by prior petition to the 
request approval of the planned program and, if approval is given, be assu 
re-entry within one year under regulations prevailing at the time à 
registration here. 


Leave of Absence—See Regulations. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


Each student is provided with both academic advising and personal cot 
ing. Academic advising is performed by members of the faculty selecte 
their knowledge of academic programs, and each student, before registri 
makes up а program in consultation with the advisor assigned. A student 
has not selected a major field receives academic advising from a member ¢ 
Columbian College Committee on Student Advising. A student whé 
officially declared a major field receives academic advising from the app 
ate department or from an interdepartmental committee. Personal counseli 
available through the Office of the Dean of Students or through the Univé 
Counseling Center. All students are encouraged to maintain close contact 
their advisors. Advisors' office hours are posted in the College office. 

Students who intend to transfer after the sophomore year to the Scho 
Public and International Affairs are assigned special advisors to assist thé 
planning their programs. 

An academic warning system permits early attention to students whose! 
falls below required standards. In such cases, students are asked to cob 
regularly with their advisors. On request, and with the student's permi 
copies of academic warnings or probation notices may be sent to pare! 


guardians, who are themselves welcome to meet with members of the ad 
staff. 


Peer Advising 


To supplement academic advising by faculty members in Columbian C 
peer advising is also available during fall and spring registration and 
Summer Advance Registration Program. Undergraduate peer advisors, 
senting a broad range of major fields, are centrally located to offer sch 
help and course selection advice to fellow students. Peer advisors are av 
to provide assistance throughout the academic year. A directory of 


advisors is available from the Office of the Dean shortly after the begi 
each semester. 


DECLARATION OF MAJOR 


In order to declare a major, all students must secure the advisor's signatur 
proper form (obtainable in the Office of Columbian College) and return the 
to the Office of Columbian College. No student is considered to have à 
until this process is completed. Thereafter, the student receives аса 
guidance from a faculty advisor in the major-field department. 

In most cases, filing of the approved declaration form assures the stu 
admission to the major declared: however, if space, equipment, or 
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dents in that major, admission to the major may be on a selective or space- 
ithilable basis. 


LUMBIAN COLLEGE GENERAL COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are 
Itted to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they declare a major 
ld. Except for two general course requirements, all curriculum requirements 
ng to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science are 
ablished by the various major-field departments or programs. Bachelor of 
Sic candidates are admitted directly into the departmental curriculum. 
e two general requirements are the following: 
ach student must, during the freshman year, demonstrate adequate 
levement in English Composition, either by examination or by taking Engl 9 
10. The first semester of English Composition may not be postponed. The 
Ond semester (Engl 11, 12, or 13) must be taken no later than the second 
8ster of the sophomore year. 
: басһ student at some point in the college career must undertake a 
"hingfu| initiation into the three divisions of knowledge: humanities, 
tural and mathematical sciences, and social sciences. As each major field 
Dormally represent one of these three areas, the requirement may be 
filled by taking no less than 12 semester hours in each of the other two areas. 
ч léquirement for each division must be fulfilled within two departments or 
тешу designed interdisciplinary programs, such as Humanities. (Candi- 
es for the Bachelor of Music degree are subject to the requirements stated 
er Music, under Courses of Instruction.) The 12 credits may be in approved 
Oductory courses or in approved advanced courses if the student is 
ified and receives the instructor's permission. Applied and tool courses do 
ja Sty the requirement for meaningful initiation into the humanities. АП 
E Courses taken in fulfillment of the meaningful initiation requirement 
st include laboratory instruction. Waived courses (no credit assigned) 
tin Satisfy the meaningful initiation requirements. i چا‎ 
uir Técommended that courses taken to satisfy the meaningful initiation 
on ement be selected from the following: | 
72 ^Mities —American Civilization 71—72, 192; Art 31—32, 71—72; Classics 
33 7,200, 108, 113; Chinese 163-64; Communication and Theatre 45, 49, 55, 
n 143, 144, 151, 165, 166, 173; English 51—52, 61—62, 71-72, 191-92; French 
‚ 60, 91-92; German 51—52, 103—4, 161-62; Humanities 1, 2, 3—4; Music 


4: А 

eli; Philosophy 50 and 71, 111, 112, 113, 131, 132, 151, 152, 162, or 172; 
Saa 1-2, 9—10, or 9 and 23; Slavic 71, 91—92; Spanish 51—52, 91—92. 

>. tural and Mathematical Sciences—Biology 3—4, 11-12; Chemistry 3—4, 11— 


) ology 1-2, 5 and 2, or 5 and 105; Mathematics 31—32, 32-33, 41-42, 51- 
-g > Or any combination of two upper-level math courses; Physics 1-2 and 
iss 9-10; Statistics 51 and 129 or 105, 53 and 129 or 105, 91 and 129, or 


l-72, j ciences—Anthropology 1-2; Economics 1—2; Geography 1-2; History 
Vel со ~40, 72 and 91, 40 and 91, one introductory course and a related 100- 
Ve w urse approved by the History Department, or (for those students who 
dived Introductory courses) two sequential 100-level Courses approved 
; Pol y Department chairman or advisor; Journalism 71-72, 111 and 
šciolo іса] Ѕсіепсе 1-2; Psychology 1 and another psychology course; 
вагі By 1-2 or Sociology 1 and any 100-level sociology course; Speech and 
8 11 and any 100-level speech and hearing course. 


————Á—————M PO Pra 


o ————‏ کے ٠‏ ,کے کد سے یی 
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The following courses will not satisfy the meaningful initiation requirement: 
Art 1 and all Fine Arts courses; music theory and applied music courses; 
communication and theatre courses not listed above; English composition 
courses; first- and second-year language courses; Math 3, 6, 30. 


Required Placement Examinations 


English—Students whose scores on either the Test of Standard Written 
English or on the English Composition Achievement Test suggest that they will 
benefit from more intensive training in compositional skills may be assigned 
to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, 
and writing skill before placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students whose 
scores indicate superior competence will be allowed to waive the Engl 10 
requirement. 

English for International Students—see page 26. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must 
take a placement examination in one of the following: Chinese, French, 
German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, or Spanish. Upon completion 
of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 

Mathematics—New students who wish to register in Math 30, 31, or 41 are 
required, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra and 
trigonometry; those wishing to register in Math 51 are required, prior t0 
registration, to take a placement examination in algebra. 


Foreign Language Requirement 


In most major programs requiring foreign languages a student must complete 
satisfactorily the equivalent of two years of college work in a single foreign 
language. 

A student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a single 
foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any foreign language 

A student who offers less than four units and wishes to continue the same 
language must take the language placement test. 

In many instances foreign languages are required or recommended а8 
preparation for advanced work. The student should consult the advisor so that 
appropriate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, in the 


student's program. 


First- and Second-Group Courses 


First-group courses, those numbered from 1 to 100, are intended primarily fot 
freshmen and sophomores. Second-group courses, those numbered from 101 t0 
200, are intended for juniors and seniors. However, a qualified freshman Of 
sophomore may, with the permission of the advisor and of the department 
concerned, take second-group courses. Such qualification is achieved by 
passing or waiving introductory courses ог prerequisite courses in the first 


group. 
Courses in the Major Field or Department 


Every student is given the opportunity of taking a wide range of liberal art 
subjects—humanities, natural and mathematical sciences, social sciences— 
both as a means of laying the groundwork for more concentrated major-fiel 
study and as a means of determining what academic area is best adapted to the 
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student's interests and aptitudes. In order to enhance this opportunity and to 
avoid over-specialization, the student must take at least 60 hours of course 
Work outside the major-field department or major program. (This does not 
apply to students in the 90-hour degree program or the Bachelor of Music 
program.) 


Courses Taken Outside Columbian College 


Except for majors in applied mathematics and students in approved teacher 
certification programs, no more than 12 semester hours of approved courses 
offered by divisions of the University other than Columbian College may count 
loward bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. Lists of approved courses that 
шау be counted toward associate's and bachelor's degrees in Columbian 
College are available in the academic departments and in the Office of the Dean 
of Columbian College. Students who have extraordinary reasons for exceeding 
the 12-hour limit or who wish to take courses not on the approved list must 
Teceive prior approval from the Dean. 

Naval Science—For information on naval science courses and the Naval 
Reserve Officers Training Corps, see Naval Science, under Courses of 

Struction. 


Service-Learning Program 


À maximum of 15 semester hours in Service-Learning Program courses may be 
Credited toward bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. 


Earning Credit By Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum of 30 
Semester hours of credit may be assigned for any combination of the following: 
College Board Advanced Placement Tests—See Admissions. Credit may be 
8tanted for college-level courses taken in an approved secondary school if 
Substantiated by satisfactory performance on the Advanced Placement Tests. 
College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions. 
rior to matriculation, credit may be assigned for CLEP General Examinations 
Dassed at the 50th percentile or above. Credit may be assigned for any CLEP 
ubject Examinations passed at the level recommended in the College Board 
Mode] policy. The General Examination in English composition and a few 
Subject Examinations are unacceptable for credit. After matriculation, credit 
Ог CLEP Subject Examinations will not be assigned without special authoriza- 
lion by the Columbian College department governing the subject involved. 
Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any depart- 
Ment of Columbian College to offer a special examination covering the subject 
Matter of any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is 
available, the department may choose to employ it.) Approval of such a request 
8 not automatically granted; the student must offer evidence of sufficient 
backeround to have a reasonable command of the subject matter. A student 
о has previously taken examinations to waive course requirements may not 
Subsequently take examinations for credit in the same courses. Assigning credit 
T waiving a requirement) by special departmental examinations will depend 
оп the department's evaluation of the examination paper. These examinations 
will normally be of at least three hours' duration. A fee of $50 for each course 
*Xamination is charged for preparation, administration, and grading of the 
examination. 
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Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination 


Placement Tests—Many departments in Columbian College, including En- 
glish, mathematics, and all foreign languages, require students to take place- 
ment tests to determine level of proficiency or eligibility for specified courses. 
The student is placed in an appropriate course on the basis of these tests. There 
is no charge to the student for placement tests, and no credit (advanced 
standing) is awarded for courses bypassed or waived as a result of these tests. 

Waiver Examinations—Several departments in Columbian College, includ- 
ing English, history, and sociology, offer periodic waiver examinations for 
introductory courses. Such examinations may be attempted at the option of the 
student; a fee of $20 is charged. Specific departments should be consulted for 
further details. Passing a waiver examination does not entitle a student to any 


semester hours of credit. 
Earning Additional Semester Hour of Credit 


Normally, no deviation is permitted from the number of semester hours of 
credit given in parentheses after the title of each course. In ex eptional 
circumstances, however, and with the prior approval in writing of the instruc- 
tor and the dean, a student may register for and earn an additional semester 
hour of credit in certain appropriate second-group (upper-division) courses by 
doing a significant amount of extra work as assigned and supervised by the 
instructor. 


PREPROFESSIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Students who plan to major in any program offered by the School of Public and 
International Affairs are registered during the freshman and sophomore years 
in Columbian College. Requirements for the first two vears of these programs, 
as well as requirements for the premedical program, are listed on the following 


pages. 
Premedical Curriculum 


A premedical student who intends to work toward a bachelor’s degree fulfills 
the general requirements of Columbian College stated above and may folloW 
the major-field curricula of any Columbian College department. Each premedi- 
cal program must be approved by the premedical advisor. For admission 19 
most medical schools, the student must have a minimum of 90 semester hours 
applicable toward a degree in an approved college of arts and sciences; the 90 
hours must include 


1. Biology: 8 semester hours. This may be either in general biology @ 
zoology but may not include separately credited courses in botany. 

2. Chemistry: 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may 
include qualitative analysis), including 4 semester hours of laboratory, and 62 
semester hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory. 

3. Physics: 8 semester hours, including at least 2 semester hours of 


laboratory. 
4, English: 6 semester hours. This may be the usual introductory colleg? 


course or its equivalent. 
Many medical schools have additional entrance requirements, amon 


which are courses in biochemistry, embryology, histology, genetics, and math 
ematics. Even when such courses are not actually required, they are strongly 


recommended. 
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With the exception of these specific requirements, applicants are urged to 
follow their personal interests in developing their premedical courses of study. 
À well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which 
an applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take ‹ ourses that appear to cover 
Subject matter in the medical program. 

Although well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after complet- 
ing the minimum 90 semester-hour requirement, the majority of applicants are 


found to be better prepared for the study of medicine after four vears of college 
Work 


Preparation for Law School 


À broad liberal education is the best undergraduate preparation for law school. 
Columbian College, therefore, does not prescribe a prelegal curriculum. How- 
ever, through its Office of Student Services, the Columbian College provides 
Students with advice about academic preparation for law school 


International Affairs, East Asian Studies, Latin American Studies, 
апа Middle Eastern Studies Curriculum 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field of 
lernational Affairs, East Asian Studies (China or Japan), Latin American 


Studies, or Middle Eastern Studies in the School of Public and International 
airs: 


Semester 
Hours 


English: -Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 lo a эй 6 


Humanities: АтСу 71-72; Art 31-32 or 71—72; Clas 108, 113; *Literature 
(American, Chinese, East Asian, English, French, German, 
Greek and Latin, Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- 
or second-group philosophy courses; Rel 1—2 6 


tLanguage Chinese, Japanese, French, German, Hebrew Italian, Rus- 
sian, or Spanish ..... ; ; .. 12-6 


Math/Science: ВіЅс 3-4 ог11 12; Chem 3—4 ог 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 
10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6, or 9—10; Stat 51, 53, or 91, 


and 105 or 129; 129, 130; 111, 112 ; . 6-8 

Social Science Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 72; PSc 1, 2, and 91£ .... 21 
SElactiya: is (e е ui Se DARE Sedes enfoca ы 3—9 
Total ... . | 60 


. 

„а Student elects 6 semester hours of literature in any foreign language, this cannot be used 

+ Satisfy the language requirement 

Pn In 5—6 is required for East Asian Studies (China focus) majors; Japn 3—4 is required for East 

or lan Studies (Japan focus) majors. Greek and Latin are not acceptable for International Affairs 
lic Affairs majors. Middle Eastern Studies majors may substitute other languages with 

t р approval of the program advisor. Latin American Studies majors must include Spanish. 

$ Cr 91 18 not required for the Middle Eastern Studies program Som À 

Studia is not given for courses elected in the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
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Public Affairs Curriculum 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field of 
Public Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


English Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12.. З Mona e, buie vd 6 


Humanities: АтСу 71-72; Art 31—32 or 71-72; Clas 108, 113; *Literature 
(American, Chinese, English, French, German, Greek and 
Latin, Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second 
group philosophy courses; Rel 1-2 6 


Language or 
Statistics: \ 12 
NOTE: This requirement may be satisfied by two years of one 
foreign language or 12 semester hours of statistics. Statistics 
courses taken to fulfill this requirement may not also satisfy 
the math/science requirement below. 


Math/Science: BiSc 3—4 or 11—12; Chem 3—4 or 11-12; Geol 1—2; Math 9 and 
10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6, or 9—10; Stat 51, 53, or 91, 


and 105 or 129; 129, 130; 111, 112................ "EL 

Social Science: Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 71-72; PSc 1 and 2............... 21 
tElective: set ants еж С Yg E 7-9 
— 

Total ... e 60 


Urban Affairs Curriculum 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field of 
Urban Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


English: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 ог 12................:......... 6 
Humanities: — AmCv 71-72; Art 31—32 or 71-72; Clas 108, 113, *Literature 
(American, Chinese, English, French, German, Greek and 
Latin, Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second- 
group philosophy courses; Rel 1-2. . 6 
Math/Science: BiSc 3—4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 
10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6, or 9-10 ....... 6-8 
Social Science: Econ 1-2, Hist 71-72, and PSc 2....... а $ А 15 
Three semester hours selected from either AmCv/Hist/PSc 50 
or Soc 2 3 
tElective: Students may substitute some of the required courses for the 
major for elective courses during the sophomore year . . 2-8 
DOBLE uas or ien ЖЕҢ ТОСОР iic dh qeu 60 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


THE ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE 


The Associate in Arts degree may be granted to a student who has completed 
semester hours in arts and sciences with acceptable grades and has fulfilled ЁЁ 


* If a student elects 6 semester hours of literature in any foreign language, this cannot be used 


to satisfy the language requirement. й 
t Credit is not given for courses elected in the Department of Human Kinetics and Leis 


Studies. 
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general requirements described on page 69. In addition, the degree may be 
awarded to students intending to transfer to the School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs upon completion of the curriculum specified for the first two 
years of the appropriate program. The last 15 semester hours of the program of 
Study must be completed in residence in Columbian College. A student 
Wishing to receive this degree must file an Application for Graduation at the 
time of registration for the semester or summer session in which the require- 
ments will be completed. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
‘achelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music. 
In cooperation with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences a seven-year 
Curriculum leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
edicine is offered. 
For teacher certification for Columbian College students, see the School of 
ducation and Human Development. 


Requirements for the Degrees 
SCHOLARSHIP 


One hundred twenty hours of course work must be passed and a quality-point 
Index of at least 2.00 achieved in courses graded on a 4.00 scale. At least 60 
Ours of course work must be taken outside the major-field department or 
Major program. (This does not apply to the 129-hour Bachelor of Music 
Curriculum.) 
ее page 46 for an explanation of how the quality-point index is computed. 


See page 79 for scholarship requirements applicable specifically to departmen- 
majors. 


RESIDENCE 


For the Standard 120-Semester-Hour Program—A minimum of 30 semester 
hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, must be completed in 
Tesidence in Columbian College. Unless special permission is granted by the 
„San to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior year must be completed 
in residence. This requirement applies to students transferring within the 
University as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 
or the 90-Semester-Hour Program— The last 60 semester hours, including at 
St 12 hours in the major field, must be completed in residence in Columbian 

ege. 

Summer work may be counted in residence toward all Columbian College 
f Stees, For regulations governing students who are absent from the University 
Or опе semester or more, see Leave of Absence and Inactive Status. 


lea 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A change in degree candidacy within Columbian College (e.g., from Bachelor of 
3 to Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the dean. The degree 
Uirements effective at the time the change is approved must be met. 

best group courses may be required as prerequisities to the major, but 

use of their introductory character, they cannot be counted as part of such 

Programs, (See Explanation of Course Numbers, under Courses of Instruction.) 
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PASS/NO PASS OPTION 

A junior or senior student in Columbian College who is in good standing may, 
with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one course a semester and 
receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass. No student will be allowed to take 
more than four pass/no pass courses under this regulation. The student may, 
however, also receive grades of P/NP in the proseminar for field-of-study 
majors and in other courses normally using such grades. A student must sign 
up for the pass/no pass option at registration. Under no circumstances may 8 
student change from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the 
end of registration. Courses required in the student's major or minor field 
(including those courses required for the major that are offered by other 
departments) may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis. A transfer student 
may not choose this option until the second semester of enrollment in this 
University. 


TUTORIAL STUDY 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in thé 
subject matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to take tutori& 
study in residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in accordance 
with the rules of the appropriate department and with the approval of the dean: 
Credit under this plan is limited to the specific semester hours of credit 
designated for each course in the list of courses of instruction. It assumes 
frequent and regular conferences between the student and instructor. 


THE STANDARD 120-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 


One hundred twenty semester hours of course work are required for gradus 
tion. At least 60 hours of course work must be taken outside the majo 
department or program. The student should consult the advisor at ea 
registration about choice of courses. 

Each student should declare a major as soon as possible, preferably upo® 
completion of 30 semester hours. A student may change the major with th? 
consent of the dean and of the department or committee concerned; the student 
must meet the requirements for the new major in effect at the time the change 1$ 
approved. 

Students transferring from other institutions or from other schools, college 
or divisions in this University, with major requirements wholly or substantially 
met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian College stated abov® 


THE 90-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 


The 90-semester-hour degree program is designed for the exceptionally able 
student. This program, which leads to the regular Columbian College degree 
makes it possible to graduate in three normal academic years with a total of 
semester hours of credit instead of the standard 120. Students in this pro 
must complete all of the requirements for the three-year degree in the semest® 
in which the 90th semester hour is achieved 

The requirements for this program are (1) 90 semester hours of credit earned 
in college courses (that is, the 90-hour requirement may not be reduced % 
credit earned through examinations); (2) completion of the chosen major-fielé 
program and general curricular requirements; (3) grades of A in at least 
semester hours of course work and no grades below C; (4) at least 60 seme 
hours of credit earned in 100-level courses; and (5) recommendation of 
major department or program 


To be eligible for this program, the student must show evidence 
al academic ability by college record, performance 


appropriate information 


An interested student should make 
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of exception- 
in college courses, and other 


application directly to the major-field 


departmental chairman or program director as soon as possible, preferably by 


the end of the first year of study. The stude 
Will, of course, provide a useful crite 
A transfer student may qualify for graduation under the 
е or she completes at least 60 semester hours of the 
in Columbian College, earns grades of A in no less 
Such course work at this University, 
A student who fails to maintain tk 
studying toward the 90-hour degree p 


120-hour degree. 


Bachelor of Arts 


The Bac helor of Arts degree is offered in the following fields: 


American Civilization 
merican Literature 
nthropology 
Pplied Mathematics 
rt History 
lology 
Otany 
Chemistry 
inese Language and Literature 
assical Archaeology and 
Anthropology 
Classica] Archaeology and 
assics | 
assical Humanities 
Mputer and Information 
. Systems 
Criminal Justice 
HY Modern European Studies 


st Asian Languages and Literatures 


nomics 
gaBlish Literature 
Vironmental Studies 


Ine Arts 


gench Language and Literature 
neral Curriculum in the 


Liberal Arts 
Geo aphy $ 
Geologs E 


Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

History 

Journalism 

Judaic Studies 

Literature in English 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Communications 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Radio-Television 

Religion 

Russian Language and Literature 

Russian Literature and Culture—in 
Translation 

Sociology 

Spanish-American Literature 

Spanish Language and Literature 

Speech Communication 

Speech-Language Pathology and 
Audiology 

Statistics 

Statistics (Computer Science option) 

Theatre 

Zoology 


Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


nt's academic record to that point 
rion of eligibility. 
90-hour program if 
approved 90-hour program 
than 45 semester hours of 
and has no grades below C. 
ne required academic performance while 
rogram simply continues for the standard 


A Candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 


Ma icine must (1) complete the entrance re 
&dicine degree in the School of Medicine 


quirements for the Doctor of 
and Health Sciences; (2) complete 


¢ general Columbian College course requirements; (3) accumulate 90 semes- 
со Ours in the liberal arts, including a minimum of 30 in second-group 
Cone” in Columbian College; (4) obtain the approval of the Dean of Columbian 
ege at the time of entering the School of Medicine and Health Sciences: (5) 
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obtain the recommendation of the Dean for Academic Affairs of the Medical 
Center at the completion of all prescribed courses in the first year of the School 
of Medicine and Health Sciences, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
will be conferred (professional work taken at another institution will not satisfy 
the major requirement of the combined degrees); (6) maintain throughout the 
entire course the scholarship level required for graduation. 


Bachelor of Science 


The Bachelor of Science degree is offered in the following fields: 


Applied Mathematics Geology (Engineering option) 
Biology Mathematics 

Botany Physics 

Cartography Statistics 

Chemistry Statistics (Computer Science 
Computer and Information Systems option) 

Environmental Studies Zoology 

Geology 


The Undergraduate Major 


There are two types of undergraduate majors: the Field-of-Study major and the 
Departmental major. Five majors—Classical Archaeology and Anthropology; 
Classical Archaeology and Classics, Environmental Studies, Judaic Studies, 
and Political Communications—although interdepartmental in nature, are 
governed by the regulations of the Departmental major. 

Refer to the department concerned under Courses of Instruction to determine 
whether a major is Departmental or Field-of-Study. 


FIELD-OF-STUDY MAJOR 


Each Field-of-Study major covers a carefully worked out field of coordinated 
study and is under the supervision of the appropriate department and the 
Columbian College Committee on Curriculum. 

The Field-of-Study major requires no specific program of courses, although 
the student is required to meet the overall general requirements for the degree 
Ability to pass the Major Examination is assumed to be a convincing demo 
stration that the student possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of knowledge 
of the major usually defined in terms of semester hours, courses, and grades: 
Information on each field is obtainable from the department. Immediately иро? 
declaring a major, students should consult the appropriate department so that 
they may be assigned an advisor. 

The Field-of-Study major places special emphasis on the intellectual devel 
opment of the individual student. Programs іп the same major may уай 
depending upon the individual student's background, previous study, and 
aptitudes. The student is expected to consult the advisor frequently, and th? 
special proseminars offered in some fields give the student further opportunily 
for individual advice and direction in pursuing a program especially adapted ® 
individual needs and abilities. A close student-advisor relationship is essenti 
for the student's success under the Field-of-Study major plan. 

Proseminar in the Major—A proseminar is offered in most fields to help th? 
student acquire a coordinated knowledge of the chosen field through reading 
study, and laboratory exercises. It is a presentation of the content and meth 


of the major field as a whole through the organization and coordination of the 
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knowledge obtained in the various formal courses in the major subject and of 
material not usually included in such courses. This course is not required, but, 
if it is elected, strict attendance is essential. Six semester hours, but no 
qualitative grade, may be assigned. When registered in this course, the student 
has the privilege of visiting, subject to the approval of the instructor, any other 
appropriate course offered in the College. (Regular attendance in a course, 
either for credit or as an auditor, requires registration and payment of tuition.) 
Proseminars are open only to the student who has been accepted as a candidate 
under that specific major. 

The Major Examination—The Major Examination will normally be taken at 
the close of the senior year; a student on a limited schedule may take it no 
earlier than one calendar year before graduation. A student who fails to pass a 
Major Examination may, at the discretion of the Committee on Curriculum, be 
re-examined at a later regular major-examination period. The Committee on 
Curriculum has general supervision of the preparation, reading, and grading of 
Major Examinations. Major Examinations are held each semester on dates fixed 
by the department or departments concerned, but in no case later than 

cember 1 for the fall semester, April 13 for the spring semester, and 
August 26 for the summer sessions. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 


Departmental majors, unlike Field-of-Study majors, are defined in terms of 
Credit hours, required courses, and the attainment of grades no lower than C in 
the minimum required second-group courses taken in the major field. A D ina 
required course will satisfy a curricular requirement in the major, but it will not 
Count toward the minimum number of hours required in the major. (A 

epartment may require a degree candidate to repeat a required course in 
Which a D was received; credit for only one of these courses will be given.) The 
Minimum specific requirements for Departmental majors are listed below the 
Staff of instruction of the department concerned. The chairman of the depart- 
Ment, or designated departmental advisor, should be consulted at registration 
Concerning the student's program of courses; and the entire program, including 
Slectives, must be approved by the department. The student is also expected to 
Consult the chairman or advisor in all matters affecting the program of studies, 
Such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals, and especially concerning the 
et progress in a course. A close student-advisor relationship is desir- 

е. 


MINORS 


Students who wish to familiarize themselves with a field outside their major 
Шау graduate with a minor in addition to the major. Not all Columbian College 
€partments offer undergraduate minors; the requirements prescribed by those 
at do are listed under the department involved. A student interested in a 
minor should consult faculty advisors in the department concerned and 
®clare both major and minor programs on the appropriate form available in 
e dean’s office. 
t least one-half of the course work required for a minor must be done in 
ence. Grades of C or better must be earned in second-group courses, 
t ding such courses transferred as advanced standing from another institu- 
lon. Courses passed with a D may be used to fulfill a minor field curricular 


Tequi 
д Шгетеп! but may not be counted toward the total number of credit hours 
quired for the minor. 
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DOUBLE MAJORS 


With the prior approval of the departments concerned, a student who com- 
pletes the requirements of two major fields in Columbian College (for example, 
mathematics and physics, or English and French, or history and economics) 
may graduate with a double major. Such a student should consult with advisors 
in the two departments concerned and officially declare both majors on the 
appropriate forms available in the dean's office. A double major must be taken 
in departments offering the same degree (either the B.A. or the B.S.); a major 
field in Columbian College cannot be combined with a major field offered by 


another degree-granting unit of the University 
INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAMS 


Regular Interdisciplinary Programs—Programs include American Civiliza- 
tion, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeology and 
Classics, Early Modern European Studies, Environmental Studies, Judaic 
Studies, and Political Communications. 

Special Interdisciplinary Programs—A student who finds no existing major 
or program suited to individual educational goals may develop a special major 
program, in consultation with appropriate departmental advisors. Final ap- 
proval of such a program rests with the Committee on Сигтї‹ ulum. Only 
programs with valid and clearly defined academic goals will be approved, and 
each shall be designated by a title suggested by the student to the Committee on 
Curriculum for approval. At least 45 semester hours of credit of the approved 
program must be completed in Columbian College. Because of their broad 
scope, such interdisciplinary majors may not be combined with a double major. 

A student in an interdisciplinary program will be expected, during the 
second semester of the senior year, to take a comprehensive examination 
(either oral or written) in the interdisciplinary field, or to undertake a senior 
comprehensive thesis, at the discretion of the student's interdepartmental 
committee. 

Special Interdisciplinary Courses—Under the supervision of the Committee 
on Curriculum, new courses combining the methods and insights of several 
disciplines will be offered each semester. Interested students should consult 
the current Schedule of Classes, where such courses are numbered in the 7008. 
A student wishing to use any of these courses to satisfy the meaningful 
initiation requirements should consult the sponsoring department. 

General Curriculum in the Liberal Arts—Directed by the Curriculum Come 
mittee of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, this program is designed 10 
provide a general education in the liberal arts, with or without a major, as the 
student chooses. It offers opportunity for achieving a substantial acquaintance 
with each of the three divisions of knowledge through a selection of courses 
that cultivate a broad perspective in time and in national and/or cultural 
traditions. The committee appointed to advise students in the program consists 
of one representative each from the humanities, the social sciences, and the 
natural and mathematical sciences. For curriculum requirements, see General 
Curriculum in the Liberal Arts, under Courses of Instruction. 
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Dean H. Solomon 
Associate Dean E.A. Caress 
Assistant Deans A.D. Andrews, D.A. Rowley. С.Е. Rice 


FACULTY 1985—86 


University Professors Р.Ј. Caws, M.F Cunliffe, A. Etzioni, S.H. Nasr 
Professors F.P. Abramson, E Abravanel, A.V. Adams (Веѕеаг‹ h), L.F. Affronti, 
E.N. Albert, J. W. Albright, F.D. Allan, J.G. Allee, Jr., J. Aschheim, D.L. Atkins, 
J.M. Bailey, R.L.A. Bari, J.R. Barth, W.H. Becker, O. Bergmann; J.J. Bernstein, 
S. Bloom, L.S. Bowling, R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, E.A. Caress, M.M. Cassidy, 
LH. Cisin, A.G. Coates, V.H. Cohn, J.J. Cordes, T.F. Courtless, Jr., R.H. 
Davison, L.G. DePauw, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M.A. East, J. Eisenstein, N. Filipescu, 
R.S. French, J.A. Frey, R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.L. Gastwirth. R.S. Goldfarb, A.L. 
| Goldstein, M. Gordon, S.W. Greenhouse, W.B. Griffith, F.S. Grubar, S.E. 
} Haber, R.C. Haskett, O. Havrylyshyn, P.H Highfill, Jr., P.P. Hill, J.W. Hillis, 
A.J. Hiltebeitel, H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, M.A. Holman, C. Hsieh. R. Hugh, 
R.L. Humphrey, Jr., M.J. Jackson, K.E Johnson, T.N. Johnson, R.G. Jones, H.D. 
Junghenn, I. Katz, J.W. Kendrick, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., R.A. Kenney, R.W. 
Kenny, H. Kenyon, Y. Kim, P.D. Kind, J.C. King, M. King, A.D. Kirsch, P.F. 
Klarén, P. Klubes, M.J. Koering, R.M. Krulfeld. C.J. Lange, P. Langton, H.L. 
LeBlanc, D.R. Lehman, P.H.M. Lengermann, S. Levitan, J.B. Levy, J.F. Lewis, 
H.W. Lilliefors, C.A. Linden, R.C. Lindholm, C.W. Linebaugh, T.P.G. Liver- 
man, J.M. Logsdon, W.F.E. Long, C.M. Lovett, J.C. Lowe, J.H. Maddox, H.G. 
Mandel, P. Mazel, M.L. Meltzer, B.M. Mergen, J.W. Millar, F.N. Miller, J. 
Miller, C.C. Mondale, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, C.A. Moser, N.N. Natov, 
H.R. Nau, D. Nelson, B. Nimer, C. O'Rear, R.K. Packer. R. Parris, T.P. Perros, 
V. Petrov, F. Prats, D.E. Ramaker, R.C. Reba, J.P. Reesing, Jr., B. Reich, M. 
Reich, L.P. Ribuffo, С.Е. Rice, J.W. Robb, L.F. Robinson, L.A. Rothblat, D.A. 
Rowley, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, S.O. Schiff, R.H. Sc hlagel, W.E. Schmidt, 
L.G. Schwoerer, H. Sidransky, F.R. Siegel, G. Sigur, D.E. Silber, R.T. Smythe, 
R.S. Snell, Н. Solomon, С. Stambuk, J.E. Starrs, C. Steiner, G. Steiner, R.W. 
Stephens, C.H. Sterling, C.T. Stewart, Jr., J.A. Straw, C. Taam, D.H. Teller, K. 
Thoenelt, R. Thornton, M.E. Tidball, G.V. Vahouny, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, 
Jr., D.D. Wallace, Jr., R.A. Wallace, S.J. Wayne, L.J. Wei, D.G. White, J.F. 
Wright, Jr., H.E. Yeide, Jr., A.M. Yezer, J. Zeidner (Research), B.C. Zook, А.). 
Zuchelli 
Associate Professors Y. Al-Doory, C.J. Allen, J.C. Anderson, A.D. Andrews, 
M.A. Atkin, I. Azar, S.R. Barnett, E. Berkowitz, R.C. Bohn, B.L. Boulier, L. 
Brandt, A.S. Brooks, J.R. Burns, G. Carter, R.P. Churchill, M.A.B. Coffland. 
R.L. Combs, C. Costigan, C.] Deering, R.P. Donaldson, C.F. Elliott, L.L. Gallo, 
C.T. Garrett, H.I. Gates, H.F. Gillette, Jr., LI. Glick, V.K. Golla, S.K. Green, R.J. 
Guenther, M.M. Gupta, R.A. Hadley, S. Hashtroudi, J. Henig, C.J. Herber, 
D.M. Hitchcock, R.W. Holmstrom, J.O. Horton, T.L. Hufford, D.E. Johnson, 
W.R. Johnson, C.C. Joyner, S.A. Karp, J.K. Kelleher (Research), S.G. Kent, 
N.K. Khatcheressian, R.E. Knowlton, A. Kumar, J.E. Kwoka, Jr., M.P. Lader, J. 
Lake, N.T Lappas, R.A. Lavine, M.P. Lee, R.W. Longstreth, G. Ludlow, D. 
McAleavey, C. McClintock, H. Merchant, S.B. Molina, A. Montaser, T. 
Moody, J.D. Moreno, Y. Olkhovsky, J.M. Orenstein, T. Ozdogan, W.C. Parke, 
G. Paster, E.O. Pederson, J. Pelzman, K.D. Peusner, J.A.A. Plotz, P.J. Poppen, 
J.A. Quitslund, J.M. Rosenstein, W.F. Rowe, R. Rycroft, P.G. Sáenz, R.S. 
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Schulof, O.A. Seavey, M.S. Shapiro, S. Shiflett, S. Silver, S.L. Simons, F. 
Slaby, A.H. Smith, M. Sodaro, C.W. Sten, G.C. Stephens, G. Stokes, E.A. 
Stone, M.F. Taragin, P. Thall, J.M. Thibault, I. Thompson, N.A. Tilkens, J.L. 
Tropea, R.P. Trost, C.E. Tuthill, J.M. Vlach, B. von Barghahn, А.С. Wade, R.J. 
Walsh, D.W. Watkins, H.S. Watson, D.S. Wilkinson, S.L. Wolchik, W.T. 
Woodward, R.Y. Yin 

Assistant Professors W.A. Anderson, L.R. Barrows, D.A. Bositis, M.D. Bradley, 
W.J. Briscoe, K.M. Brown, H.B. Feigenbaum, G.M. Fiskum, V. Fon, N.C. 
Garner, F. Griffith, K. Hamel, E.P. Harper, L.B. Jacobson, K.A. Kennedy, J.H. 
Lebovic, S.R. Lichter, D. Lipscomb, H.M. Mahmoud, J.H. Miller, T.K. Nayak, 
L. Offermann, P.M. Palmer, D.C. Perry, M.S. Rapp, R. Robin, A. Romines, 
A.M. Schwartz, S.C. Smith, J.L. Stephanic, S. Tuch, R.J. Valentino, A. 
Viterito, Н.В. Wagner, E.F. Wells, K.J. Williams 


Dean's Council 


H. Solomon (Chairman), I. Azar, B.L. Boulier, L.L. Gallo, H.W. Lilliefors, C. 
O’Rear, R.K. Packer, B. Reich, C. Sten, R.J. Walsh 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


J. Adkins, J.D. Berman, J.H. Cassedy, G.N. Catravas, J.M. Collins, T.D. Crouch, 
M. Curtis, R. Cysyk, W.C. Eckelman, G. Evans, K. Fauchald, M.A.B. Frey, G.N. 
Grob, E.M. Hadley, J.M. Hallenbeck, L. Harvath, D. Heinrichs, А.О. Hirschman, 
J.N. Ihles, K.F. Jordon, M.J. Katzoff, J.E. Keirans, A.M. Kraut, D.L. Loriaux, S.B. 
Marley, Jr., T.A. Maxwell, M. Mayo, E.P. Mazzola, H.E. Moline, B.C. Myhr, M. 
Nirenberg, M. Pachter, С. Picciolo, W.D. Rasmussen, M.S. Reitz, Jr., R. Repaske, 
К.С. Rist, W. Seale, R.H. Shumway, P.C. Spehr, V.A. Thomy, Jr., J.L. Wakelym 
J.R. Walters, S.H. Wilson, D.K. Wyatt, J.R. Wyatt 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is responsible for advanced study 
and research leading to Master's degrees in the arts and sciences and the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. Graduate programs at George Washington University 
were first formally organized under the Graduate School in 1905, following 
several decades of gradual growth in a number of departments. In 1930 the 
Graduate School was discontinued. Columbian College, the University's libe 
arts college, then assumed responsibility for the Master of Arts and Master 0 
Science degrees, and a newly created Graduate Council administered all Doctor 
of Philosophy programs. Professional schools took responsibility for advance 
degrees in the professional fields. 

In 1967 the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of Columbian 
College were consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: 
All graduate programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Master 
of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of MusiG 
Master of Science, Master of Science for Teachers, Master of Science in 
Forensic Science, and Doctor of Philosophy are under the Graduate School. 

In addition, a Master of Philosophy degree is awarded by the School, upon 
recommendation of the appropriate department, to students who have success 
fully completed the General Examination for the Doctor of Philosophy degree: 

The School is under the direction of the Graduate Faculty of Arts an 
Sciences. It is the responsibility of the Faculty to set the requirements fot 
admission to the School, to provide courses and programs of study an 
research for its students, to establish academic standards for its degrees, ® 
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Tecommend to the Board of Trustees the awarding of degrees, to lay down 
regulations as needed for the operation of the School, and generally to 
Supervise its activities. 

The administration of the School is vested in the dean, who is chairman of 


the Dean's Council, which is responsible to the Faculty of the School for all 
policy matters. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from the Office 
of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. When completed, 
these application forms must be submitted to this office, together with college 
transcripts, letters of reference, and other information as required by the 
epartment or program. Admission is dependent on departmental recommen- 
dation and approval by the dean. 
Applicants must have academic backgrounds of excellence, usually with 
majors, or equivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for advanced 
egrees. Normally, a B average (or equivalent) from an accredited college is 
Tequired. With evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Record 
xamination scores, an applicant may be accepted whose academic record falls 
Short of B. The minimum does not assure automatic acceptance. The depart- 
ments may, and often do, set higher admission standards. Moreover, the 
number of spaces available for new graduate students limits the number that 
Сап be accepted. Students who apply in their senior year must have completed 
their baccalaureate work before registration in the Graduate School and must 
Present evidence of such completion. The Graduate School requires the 
Graduate Record Examination (aptitude test only) for all Ph.D. applicants 
except foreign nationals. Some departments require the aptitude test for 
applicants for the master's degree, and some require a Graduate Record 
-Xamination advanced test for all applicants. Students whose native language 
18 not English are required to take the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
OEFL), administered by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. (see 
Page 26). International applicants already in Washington may take the Univer- 
Sity’s English Placement Test in lieu of the TOEFL. 
Application for Admission- -Applicants who are requesting fellowship sup- 
Port must submit completed applications by February 15 (February 1 for 
Students in clinical psychology and art therapy) for admission in the fall 
Semester and by November 1 for admission in the spring semester. Completed 
applications for graduate study without fellowship support must be received 
Y July 1 for the fall semester, by December 1 for the spring semester, and by 
Pril 15 for the summer sessions, unless otherwise noted. 
eadmission—A student who wishes to resume a graduate program which 
been interrupted, must file an application form to be considered for 
readmission. Readmission is not guaranteed, and the application is subject to 
review by the department concerned and the dean. The student may be 
lequired to take qualifying examinations on the course work completed. 
Pplication forms are available in the Graduate School Office. 


REGULATIONS 


See Admissions; Registration: Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulations. 
n addition, the Graduate School publishes a Student Handbook each 
academic year which contains updated information on the School's policies, 
lations, and other matters of concern to enrolled or admitted students. It is 
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the responsibility of the student to be aware of the information contained in 
this Bulletin and the Handbook. 


Grades 

Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail: I, 
Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal, Z, Unauthorized With- 
drawal; CR, Credit. 

The grade of I indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the 
instructor for the student's failure to complete the required work for a course. 
The Incomplete must be made up before the lapse of one calendar vear. An 
Incomplete for regular course work that is not removed within one calendar 
year remains permanently as a grade of I on the student's record. The grade of I 
cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its 
equivalent elsewhere 

The grade of IP is given for all thesis and dissertation research courses until 
the thesis or dissertation is completed. Upon the satisfactory completion of the 
thesis or dissertation, the grade IP is changed to CR automatically. The grade of 
CR is given for an Advanced Reading and Research course (usually numbered 
398). 


Scholarship Requirements 


Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum cumulative grade 
average of B (3.00) in all course work taken following admission to the 
Graduate School. Individual departments may require a higher average. The 
fields of art history and English require a 3.25 average. Only graduate course 
work taken at the University that forms part of the student's program of study 
may be included in the cumulative grade average. 

In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course in the program 
of studies, the Graduate School will require a written statement from the 
department justifying the student's continuance in the Graduate School and 
outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent upon the 
dean's approval. When a grade of F is received for a course in the program of 
studies, the grade is included in the student's grade point average whether of 
not the course is repeated. 

A student may repeat a course in which a grade of C or above was received 
only when permitted to do so by the department concerned, unless the course 
description states that the course may be repeated for credit. A written 
statement to this effect must be submitted for approval to the dean's office by 
the appropriate departmental advisor. It is then filed with the Registrar. If 8 
course is repeated, the first grade received remains on the student's record and 
is included in the student's grade point average. 

A graduate student may take an advanced undergraduate course (courses 
numbered 101—200) for graduate credit only upon the approval of the dean and 
the department at the time of registration. Such approval is granted only with 
the provision that the student complete additional work in order to receive 
graduate credit. 


Program of Studies 


The program of studies must be approved by the dean and the department 
advisor and filed in the Graduate School Office no later than November 1 fof 
graduate students entering in the fall semester or March 15 for gradual? 
students entering in the spring semester. A program of studies may be revised. 
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when necessary, by obtaining the approval of the departmental advisor and the 
dean. The revision must be filed in the Graduate School Office. A completed 
Course cannot be dropped from the program of studies unless its inclusion was 
due to an error in advising or an administrative error. Such a change in the 
program requires the approval of the dean. 

Probationary Students—It is especially important for those admitted as 
Probationary students to consult with their departmental advisor as early as 
Possible regarding completion of additional requirements specified in the letter 


of admission. The exact conditions for admission of probationary students 
Must be satisfied. 


Continuous Enrollment 


All students must be continuously enrolled while working toward a degree, 
except during the summer sessions. Students who have completed all course 
Work, thesis, and dissertation registration requirements and are within their 
Program of studies deadline must register for Continuous Enrollment each 
Semester. There is no charge for this type of registration. If continuous 
enrollment is not maintained. the student is dropped from the degree program 
Unless a leave of absence is granted by the Graduate School. 


Leave of Absence 


A student who is temporarily unable to continue the program of studies may 
Tequest leave of absence for a specific period of time, not to exceed one 
Calendar year during the total period of degree candidacy. When the period of 
Save has expired, it is the student's responsibility to notify the Graduate 
School at least two months in advance of a given registration period of 


Intention to reregister. If а student fails to re-register, the candidacy is 
terminated. 


Withdrawal 


Graduate students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate School should 
Inform the School in writing. The last day for complete withdrawal without 
*cademic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of classes. 


Graduation Requirements 


All students must file an Application for Graduation at the time of registration 
Ог the last semester ог summer session of the year in which they intend to 
Staduate. Students must be registered in the Graduate School during the 
Semester they plan to graduate. Master’s and doctoral candidates may graduate 
n May, February, or September. Students who have completed the require- 
ments for a degree but have not yet been awarded the degree will be issued a 
etter to this effect upon request. 


DEGREES 


Listed below are the degree programs of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Clences and the specific degrees offered, by field. The programs are directed 
the departments concerned. Degree programs that bridge two or more 
9Partments are directed by committees composed of members of the depart- 
Ments concerned. For further information write to the dean or the chairman of 
the aPpropriate department 
Udents with special academic goals may pursue individualized programs 
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of study toward the Master of Arts or Master of Science, subject to approval by 
the Committee on Individual Programs and the dean. Courses must be drawn 
from a minimum of three fields, with a maximum of 18 hours from any one 
field. A majority of courses must be taken within the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. The comprehensive examination is a final essay in which the 
integration of the program of study is demonstrated. The School also offers 
Master of Arts and Master of Science degrees in specific academic areas at off- 


campus locations (see page 93). 


Graduate Fields 


The graduate course work offered in support of the degree programs in the 
following list is shown by department in this Bulletin. 


Degrees Offered 


L Humanities 


American Civilization M.A. . 
American Literature М.А. Ph.D. 
Art M.F.A. 

Ceramics 

Design 

Painting 

Photography 

Printmaking 

Sculpture 

Visual Communication 
Art History M 
English Literature M. 
French Literature M 
History of Religions—Hinduism N 
Museum Studies M 
Music Mus. 

Applied Music 

Composition 

Conducting 

Music Theory 
Musicology 
Religion 
Religion and Medical Care 
Religious Education 
Romance Literatures 
Russian Language and Literature 
Spanish Literature 
Spanish-American Literature 
Theatre 
Women’s Studies 


Ph.D. 
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II. Social Sciences 


Administrative Sciences 
Anthropology 

Criminal Justice 
Economics 

Education Policy 
Geography 

History 

Legislative Affairs 
Political Science 


>>>> PPP» 
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Public Policy Ph.D. 

Public Policy M.A. 
Environmental and Resource Policy 
Gerontology 
Philosophy and Social Policy 
Telecommunications Policy 
Women's Studies 

Sociology 


M.A. Ph.D. 
Ш, Physical and Mathematical Sciences 
Applied Mathematics M.A., M.S. 
Applied Statistics M.S. 
Chemical Toxicology M.S. 
Chemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Engineering Geology M.S. 
Environmental Science M.S. 
Forensic Sciences M.F.S., M.S.F.S. 
Geobiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Geochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Geology M.A., M.S. Ph.D. 
Mathematical Statistics M.A. Ph.D. 
Mathematics M.S. for Teachers, M.A. Ph.D. 
Physics M.A. Ph.D. 
lV. Biomedical and Related Sciences 
Anatomy Ph.D. 
Art Therapy M.A 
iochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
iological Sciences M.S. Ph.D. 
Biology 
Botany 
Zoology 
Clinical Microbiology M.S. 
Genetics M.S. Ph.D. 
Microbiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Pathology Ph.D. 
harmacology M.S. Ph.D. 
ysiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Psychology M.A. Ph.D. 
Speech Language Pathology and Audiology M.A. 


Combined Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine Degrees 


Students interested in the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of 
edicine must meet the requirements for admission to the Graduate School of 
5 and Sciences and to the Doctor of Medicine degree program of the School 
of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
€ Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 semester hours 
of Credit and fulfillment of the tool requirement (see pages 91-92). A maximum 
^ semester hours of credit for graduate-level courses completed as a part of 
D Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum (and not already applied toward the 
Chelor’s degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the requirements of the 
Master of Science degree. The remaining 18 semester hours of work, which in 
Programs includes a thesis, must be work in the basic medical sciences 


an mally required for a Master of Science degree in the Graduate School of Arts 


Clences. 
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Joint Master’s—Juris Doctor Program 


Students interested in working concurrently toward the Juris Doctor degree in 
the National Law Center and a master's degree in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences must meet the requirements for admission to both schools and all 
requirements in each degree program. It is possible for a student to complete 
work for both degree programs within four years 


Dual Program for Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy Degrees 


A dual program is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of 
Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements that. must be 
fulfilled for both degrees are identical to those currently and separately 
established in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences 

A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 
semester hours of approved course work in the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences toward the minimum of 48 hours of course work required to qualify 
for the General or Cumulative Examination for doctoral candidacy. This course 
work is normally taken during the semesters that alternate with the medical 
program and in the years following the award of the M.D. degree. The student's 
research for the dissertation may begin concurrently with the final 24 semester 
hours of graduate course work leading to the General or Cumulative Examina- 
tion. The estimated time for the completion of this dual program is six years: 

In order to enter the dual degree program, a prospective student must first 
apply for and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences separately through established 
procedures. Upon admission to both schools, the student may then apply fot 
affiliation with the dual degree program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree is performed under the jurisdiction of a departmental doctor 
committee. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
The Master's Programs 


Unless otherwise specified, the requirements listed below are applicable t0 
candidates for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master 0 
Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of Science fof 
Teachers, and Master of Science in Forensic Science. 

1. General Requirements—For a master's degree program inc luding a thesis 
the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours of approv 
graduate work, including 6 semester hours of thesis research, is required. For? 
master's degree program that does not include a thesis, the number of semestet 
hours of approved graduate course work is determined by the department ай 
normally consists of from 30 to 36 semester hours. The program without thé 
thesis is not an individual student option and is not available in every 
department. Departments can and often do set requirements above the mini 
mum required by the Graduate School. 

Work taken to make up deficiencies is never counted as part of the 
requirements leading to a master’s degree. Upon approval, up to one-half of 
required graduate work may be taken in courses offered by the other affiliated 
institutions of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolita 
Area, Inc., ог by another degree-granting division of this University. If стеді? | 
transferred from another institution (see Transfer of Credit, below), the numb@ 
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of semester hours which may be taken at an affiliated Consortium institution is 
reduced by the number of hours accepted as transfer credit. 
АП master's degree candidates must complete degree requirements by the 
calendar date specified in the program of studies, which in no case will exceed 
Our years. Extensions beyond the specified time period mav be granted in 
exceptional circumstances, but the student will be required to register and pay 
lor 6 credit hours of Reading and Research each semester. 
2. Academic Work Load Full-time students register for 9 to 12 semester 
ours each semester; part-time students must register for 6 semester hours each 
Semester. Students who work more than 20 hours per week must be part-time 
Students. These requirements do not apply to students who have fewer than 9 
Semester hours (full time) or 6 semester hours (part time) remaining to 
Complete their programs. No more than 15 semester hours mav be taken during 
апу one semester 
Students who are employed more than 20 hours per week are expected to 
apply for part-time academic progams, and they will not be permitted to 
legister for more than 6 « redit hours in any semester 
3. Transfer of Credit—A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hours of 
Braduate course work required for a degree may be approved for transfer to the 
taduate School from the Division of Continuing Education, another degree- 
Stanting division of this 1 /niversity, or another accredited college or university. 
or a transfer of credit to be approved, all of the following conditions must be 
Met: the course work must have been taken prior to admission to the Graduate 
Schoo], it must be approved as part of the student's program of studies, it must 
not have been applied to the completion of requirements for another degree, it 
Must be post-baccalaureate graduate-level course work, it must have been taken 
Within the past two years, and the student must have received a grade of B or 
tter in each course for which a transfer of credit is requested. This action 
Must be requested in writing and approved by the departmental advisor and the 
San. A transcript of the course work must be on file before the request can be 
Considered 

4. Special Program Requirements—Master's degree candidates in some 
Programs must demonstrate a reading knowledge of an appropriate foreign 
anguage. Candidates in certain of these programs, and in certain other 
Programs, must demonstrate competence in quantitative methods, normally by 
Passing prescribed courses in Statistics Computer and Information Systems. 
er programs have special requirements in other subjects. Courses taken at 
undergraduate level to fulfill these requirements may not be counted in the 
“Umber of graduate credit hours required for these programs. For further 
Information on these and other regulations, consult the Student Handbook and 

? departments and program faculty concerned. 

: The Thesis— The main purposes of a master's thesis are to demonstrate the 
tudent’s ability to make independent use of information and training and to 
ae objec tive evidenc e of constructive powers in a chosen field. The 
t ent registers for six semester hours of thesis research and must complete 

e thesis no later than four calendar years after the initial registration. 

p istration for thesis research entitles the student to the advice and direction 

4e member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. The thesis 

th ject must be approved by the faculty member who will be directing the 

‚ів. The thesis—in its final form, with one copy and a certificate of approval 

ed by the thesis director and by at least one departmental reader—must be 
ij ented to the dean no later than the date announced in the University 
lendar, All theses must meet the form, style, and other requirements set forth 


the 
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in a pamphlet, Information Concerning Theses and Dissertations, available in 
the Office of the Dean. 

6. Master's Comprehensive Examination—Most master's degree candidates 
must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major subject. 
Examinations are held on dates fixed by the departments, so that results can be 
filed in the Graduate School Office no later than the day before the faculty 
meets to approve the list of graduates. The nature and form of the examination 
is the responsibility of the department or program. 

A student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination may, in 
exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department and the 
dean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled examination date. If the 
student fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the examination is 
permitted. 


The Doctor of Philosophy Program 
The minimum requirements for the doctoral program are as follows: 

1. General Requirements—The program leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy requires the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 72 semester 
hours of approved graduate work for entering students whose highest earned 
degree is a baccalaureate. A minimum of 48 of these hours must be taken in 
preparation for the General Examination. Entering students whose highest 
earned degree is a master's degree are required to register for a minimum of 48 


semester hours of approved graduate work, no fewer than 24 of which must be 


taken in preparation for the General Examination. While completing the 
dissertation portion of the program, the student must register for 12 to 24 
semester hours of dissertation research, depending on the number of hours 
completed prior to the General Examination. The exact number of semester 
hours required for any part of the total program is assigned by each department 
and may exceed the minimum required by the Graduate School. 

Doctoral students in the first unit of their programs shall meet the calendar 
deadline for completing this unit as specified in the program of studies 
Completion of the first unit includes satisfactory completion of course work 
and the General Examination. Doctoral students in the second unit of theif 
programs, i.e., dissertation research, shall have an approved topic on file in thé 
Graduate School Office by the date specified in the program of studies, which 
in no case will exceed two years from the completion date of the Gene 
Examination. All remaining doctoral degree requirements shall be complet 
by the date specified in the program of studies, which in no case will exc 
five years from the completion date of the General Examination. If any of th? 
deadlines specified above are not met, assuming academic approval for 8! 
extension, which may be granted in exceptional circumstances, the stude?! 
must register and pay for 6 credit hours of Reading and Research each semestêf 
These hours will not be counted toward completion of the degree. 

2. Academic Work Load—Full-time students register for 9 to 12 semesté! 
hours each semester; part-time students must register for 6 semester hours e8 
semester. These requirements do not apply to students who have fewer thé? 
9 semester hours (full time) ог 6 semester hours (part time) remaining © 
complete their programs. 

3. Transfer of Credit—Entering students who do not hold a master's degt® 
may request transfer of up to 24 semester hours of credit toward a doctoral 
degree for acceptable post-baccalaureate graduate work taken at the master? 
degree level at George Washington University or another accredited college 
university. 


| 
| 
0f | 
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4. Special Program Requirements—Certain doctoral programs require a 
reading knowledge of one or two appropriate foreign languages, or high 
proficiency in one language. Some require a reading knowledge of one language 
in addition to competence in quantitative or other subject matter; some require 
Competence in other subject matters without a languaye requirement. Compe- 
lence in quantitative methods is normally demonstrated by passing certain 
Prescribed courses in Statistics Computer and Information Systems. Courses 
laken at the undergraduate level to fulfill special program requirements may 
Not be counted in the number of graduate credit hours required for the student's 
doctoral program, except that up to 6 hours of course work at the 100 level may 

so counted, with the approval of the department and the Dean, so long as the 
lumber of hours of dissertation credit in the student's program is 12 or more. 
or further information on these and other regulations, consult the Student 

andbook and the departments and program faculty concerned. 

5. The General Examination—Each student is required to complete the 

neral Examination no later than the semester following the completion of 
Course requirements. The General Examination is composed of a written 
*xamination five to six hours in length in each of the areas of study comprising 

е student's total program; the time permitted between each examination is 
etermined by the administering department. Some departments permit one or 
~o areas of study to be “written off": that is, a special, shorter examination is 
Blven after a year of course work in the area. A cumulative examination system 
'5 in effect in the fields of chemistry and physiology, and in the field of 
DSychology a system of two comprehensive examinations is used. Students in 
“ese fields should consult the appropriate department for information about 
lts system, 
À student who fails to pass any part of the General Examination may, in 
exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department and the 
ean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled examination date. If the 
Student fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the examination is 
Permitted. 
‚ Satisfactory performance on the General Examination is required for admis- 
П to the second unit of the Doctor of Philosophy degree program, consisting 
Of the dissertation and final examination. Admittance to the second unit is 
Permitted only if the student’s Genera! Examination committee finds that the 
: dent's performance on the examination and in course work gives a good 
‘Ndication of success in the second unit. Passing of comprehensive examina- 
Ons at the minimum level does not necessarily give this indication. 
ti 6. The Degree of Master of Philosophy—Upon departmental recommenda- 
Оп and approval of the dean, the degree of Master of Philosophy may be 
‘warded to students who have successfully completed all requirements for the 
h tor of Philosophy degree up to and including the General Examination and 
Р een approved for the second unit. Not all departments recommend 
dents for this degree. 
: The Dissertation and Final Examination—A dissertation is required of 
each doctoral candidate as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 
Interpret its results. The candidate normally enrolls for Dissertation 
esearch upon completion of the General Examination; however, the candidate 
| ау register for up to 6 semester hours of Dissertation Research during the time 
! neral Examination is being completed. If the dissertation is not com- 
Within five years from the date the General Examination is com- 
the student will be required to retake the General Examination. 
© later than the date specified in the University Calendar, the candidate 


leted 
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must submit to the dean the original and one copy of the dissertation and an 
abstract for inclusion in the Announcement of the Final Examination and for 
reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. 

When the dissertation has been approved by the director, two members of the 
Doctoral Program Committee, and the dean, the candidate takes the Final 
Examination, an oral examination that is open to the public. A committee of 
examiners (composed of Graduate School faculty and, when appropriate, 
outside scholars) conducts the examination. A sufficient number of copies of 
the dissertation must be provided by the candidate for the members of the 
Examination Committee. If the candidate passes, he or she is recommended by 
the Graduate School for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Detailed information regarding regulations for the form and reproduction of 
the dissertation is available in the Office of the Dean. The successful candidate 
for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee that is 
applied toward the expense of printing the Announcement of the Final 
Examination and the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND FINANCIAL AID 


A limited number of graduate teaching assistantships and University Fellow” 
ships are available in most departments of instruction to students registered їй 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. A limited number of other kinds @ 
sponsored and University awards are also available 

Students applying for admission who also wish to apply for a fellowship 
should submit the fellowship application and the application for admission bY 
February 15; the necessary transcripts, Graduate Record Examination scores 
and letters of recommendation should also be on file by this date. Students 
currently enrolled in the Graduate School should submit only the fellowship 
application and have current letters of recommendation on file by February 15: 

Forms are available at the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: 
Filing the fellowship application entitles the student to consideration for 8 
awards available in the student's department. 

Students who wish to apply for loans should indicate their intent to do so 00 
the application for admission. Information concerning loans is contained in? 
booklet available from the University's Office of Student Financial Aid. 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


The American Studies Program at George Washington University has made 
cooperative arrangements with the American Studies Program of the Smithson 
ian Institution that offer students in the field of American civilization 8? 
opportunity to take advantage of the Washington environment. Members of t 
staffs of the Smithsonian's American Studies Program, National Museum ® 
American History, National Portrait Gallery, and National Collection of Fin? 
Arts offer seminars and tutorial instruction in fields that provide students WÎ 
an unusual opportunity to develop new dimensions in the discipline ? 
American civilization. This program of study is open to students worki 
toward the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy and is inten 

to prepare them for research, teaching, and museum-related careers. 

The Art Department of George Washington University has made аггай 
ments with the Smithsonian Institution to offer graduate programs of study and 
research in museum studies leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field 
of art history with a concentration in museum training. The Department 
made similar arrangements with the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Freer Gallet! 


| 
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the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, the Museum of African Art, the 
National Museum of American Art, the Phillips Collection, the Renwick 
Gallery, and the Textile Museum 

А program of study leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field 
of American « ivilization with emphasis on library research and collections is 
Offered by George Washington University by arrangement with the Library of 

Ongress. The coordinator of the Library Program and the staff offer an 
Orientation seminar and other courses and supervise students in reading and 
lesearch and in work on such library problems as indexing, cataloging, and 

ibliography. 

For further information concerning these programs, contact one of the 
ollowing offices at George Washington University: the Graduate Sc hool of Arts 
and Sciences for those who are interested in any of the fields listed above, the 

Department for those interested in art museum training, the American 
tudies Program for those interested in the field of American civilization. 

George Washington University, in cooperation with two other universities 
and the Folger Shakespeare Library, helped establish the Folger Institute for 
€naissance and 18th-Century Studies as a cooperative venture in graduate 
Studies in the humanities. Fifteen universities are now member institutions. 
?minars (limited to 12 students each) are offered each semester under the 
rection of American and foreign scholars. The Folger Library forms the core 
9 the Institute. All participants enrolled in the seminars are granted access to 
'* collections of rare books, manuscripts, and reference materials of the 
‘Orary. All registered students are eligible to apply for admission to one or 
More of the seminars, although priority in enrollment will be accorded 


Waduate students working on dissertations and postdoctoral scholars from the 
Sponsoring institutions. 


Further information, including a listing of seminar topics, is available in the 
Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences or at the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. 

The University and the National Bureau of Standards have entered into a 
- Operative agreement to further educational opportunity at both the Univer- 
ad апа the Bureau. This arrangement holds promise for graduate studv and 

Search, with emphasis in the physical sciences. 


Co 


OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is currently offering the following 
jure programs off campus: (1) the Master of Arts in the fields of Administra- 
kiy Sciences, Criminal Justice, Legislative Affairs, and Public Policy (with a 
Ncentration in Telecommunications Policy); and (2) the degree of Master of 
Orensic Sciences. Not all of these programs may be available in any given year. 


È 
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ап E.W. Kelly, Jr. 
‘sistant Dean J.R. Shotel 


'ACULTY 1985—86 


) 
"fessors Ј.С. Boswell, L.J. Breen, F.J. Brown, M.A. Burns, M.S. Castleberry, 
5. Cottrell, Jr., L.H. Elliott, R. Ferrante, J.D. Fife, E.J. Gleazer, Jr. (Visiting), 
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J. A. Greenberg, D. Hawkins, J.C. Heddesheimer, G.L. Horrworth, J.D. Hunt, 
R.K. Ives, E.W. Kelly, Jr., E.P. Kulawiec, D. Linkowski, D.A. Moore, L. Nadler, 
S.R. Paratore, D.C. Paup, M.R. Phelps, M.N. Rashid, J.R. Shotel, G.W. Smith, 
J.E. Snodgrass, L.M. Stallings, C.E. Vontress, G.D. Wiggs, L. Winkler 

Associate Professors D.W. Dew (Research), M.B. Freund, L.H. George, C.H. 
Hoare, D.H. Holmes, R.N. Іапасопе, N.D. Johnson, R.A. Luke, A.J. Mazut 
N.J.S. Sobel, L.A. Tsantis, M.R. Withers 

Assistant Professors P. Finnerty-Fried, H. Nashman, L.R. Putnam, D.M. 
Saunders, M.J. Strait, J.M. Taymans 

Instructors P. Dupont, D.M. Hiltenbrand, J. Mange, T.J. Martin, N.B. Smith 
(Research), C.B. Stapp, E.K. Thorp 


Members of the Advanced Graduate Faculty 


J.G. Boswell, J.L. Breen, F.J. Brown, M. Burns, M.S. Castleberry, R.S. Cottrell, 
Jr., L.H. Elliott, R. Ferrante, J.D. Fife, P. Finnerty-Fried, M.B. Freund, е 
Greenberg, D. Hawkins, Ј.С. Heddesheimer, D.H. Holmes, С. Horrworth, J.D: 
Hunt, R.N. Ianacone, R.K. Ives, N.D. Johnson, E.W. Kelly, Jr., E.P. Kulawiec, D: 
Linkowski, R.A. Luke, A.J. Mazur, D.A. Moore, L. Nadler, S.R. Paratore, D.C 
Paup, M.N. Rashid, J.R. Shotel, G.W. Smith, J.E. Snodgrass, N.].S. Sobel, „М 
Stallings, L.A. Tsantis, C.E. Vontress, G.D. Wiggs, L. Winkler 


Committees * 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

R. Ferrante, J.C. Heddesheimer, C.H. Hoare, N.D. Johnson, A.J. Mazur, „М. 
Stallings 

CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 

M.A. Burns, M.S. Castleberry, P. Finnerty-Fried, D.H. Holmes, D.A. Moore 
L.M. Stallings 

FACULTY COMMITTEE 

D. Linkowski, A.J. Mazur, D.A. Moore, D.C. Paup, G.W. Smith, J.E. Snodgra® 
SCHOOL, COMMUNITY, AND ALUMNI AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

J.G. Boswell, D.M. Hiltenbrand, G.L. Horrworth, H. Nashman 

STUDENT COMMITTEE 

J.A. Greenberg, A.J. Mazur, N.B. Smith, M.J. Strait, three student members 


INTRODUCTION 


The University began offering professional courses for teachers in 1904—5, a 
in 1907 it established a Division of Education. In 1909 the Division of 
cation became the Teachers College, which in its early years was e 
largely with teacher preparation on the undergraduate level. 

In 1928 the Teachers College became the School of Education and greate 
provision was made for advanced study. Since that time the School 
continued to grow; it now comprises a broad range of graduate and un 


* The dean and the assistant dean of the School of Education and Human De velopment are” 
officio members of all committees. 
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graduate programs. To reflect the ‹ urrent scope of its offerings, the name of the 
School was « hanged in 1978 to the School of Education and Human Develop- 
ment. 

The School of Education and Human Development prepares teachers, human 
Service and service industry personnel, resource and support personnel, and 
administrators for professional service. The School also offers opportunities to 
®xperienced professionals to extend and enrich their education. The programs 
are designed to meet the broad needs of persons who seek knowledge and skills 
hecessary to provide effective learning and teaching, research, services, and 
eadership in a variety of settings. The School's programs address the needs of 
Dersons interested in careers in elementary and secondary schools but also 
Include the preparation of individuals for all areas of education and human 

evelopment, ¢ overing the life span from pre-school through the adult years in 

th the public and private sectors of society. 

Thus, a degree in Education and Human Development is not only a 
Preparation for teaching in schools but also for careers in a variety of public and 
Private human service and service industry settings. A significant portion of 
the required courses are in the liberal arts. In addition, the programs provide 
Opportunities for students to develop critical thinking and reasoning, as well as 
®adership, organizational, and planning skills. Emphasis is placed upon 
veloping the human relationship qualities that are essential in fields that 
'équire involvement with people in all age ranges and from all walks of life. 

The School of Education and Human Development is the administrative unit 
for three departments: Education, Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, and 
Pecial Education. In addition to programs of study leading to its degrees, the 
Chool offers credit and noncredit workshops designed specifically to meet the 
unique needs of metropolitan area school systems and other clientele in private 
in ustry and government. 

Pecial curricula are tailored on an individual basis for liberal arts graduates 
d graduates of other professional schools who are interested in teaching or in 
other human services areas. The School also offers a wide range of courses for 

*achers who wish to renew licenses and for provisional teachers who wish to 
Prepare for teaching certificates. 

, „ Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the University Reading 
Center. Field experiences are provided in cooperation with public and private 
Chools, social and health agencies, museums, institutions in the business 
Community, and community and junior colleges. 

? Schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both full-time 
Part-time students 


Education for Careers in Teaching 


Programs of study for teaching careers are based upon the assumption that 
“very teacher should have a broad general education, mastery of specialty 
tudies related to the content of instruction, and professional knowledge and 
OMpetencies. 
e relative emphasis placed upon each of these aspects of the total 
Ucation for teaching varies in accordance with the purposes of each program. 
E Instance, since elementary school teachers teach all subjects, they require 
ntent preparation of greater breadth and less specialization than secondary 
Choo] teachers, 
li ls the view of the School of Education and Human Development that an 
*ptable minimum education for teaching requires four years of full-time 
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study or the equivalent in part-time study. For superior preparation teachers 
are urged to plan for five years of full-time study or the equivalent in part-time 
study 

The student may choose any one of the following plans to achieve superior 
educational preparation for teaching or for other education-related fields: 

1. Upon receiving the bachelor's degree in education, he or she may take а 
teaching position and, after acquiring some professional experience, return t0 
the School for graduate study leading to the master's degree. During the first 
year of teaching, in particular, graduates are encouraged to establish a close 
contact with the School of Education and Human Development, whose faculty 
will provide supportive assistance to beginning teacher graduates of the school: 
This plan enables students with bachelor's degrees to begin their teaching 
careers and to use their work experience to enhance graduate study that will 


follow 

2. The student may choose to pursue full- or part-time graduate study 
leading to the master's degree immediately after receiving the bachelors 
degree. 

3. A student whose bachelor's degree is in one of the liberal arts disciplines 
may choose to complete the requirements for certification for teaching by 
studying in one of the teaching fields in a program tailored to his or hef 


particular needs. 


Professional Courses for Non-Education Majors 


Columbian College students in a number of major fields are permitted to use 
their electives to complete up to 18 credit hours of professional educatio? 
courses required for teaching in junior and senior high schools. Students may 
graduate with 120 semester hours or may choose to complete all courses 
required for teacher certification and graduate with a program in excess of 120 
semester hours. Students interested in taking these courses should contact the 
office of the dean of the School of Education and Human Development fof 
advising. 

Freshmen and sophomore students may take professional education courses 
that include field work experiences. Some of these courses make it possible fo 
students who are undecided about their choice of a career to have 8? 
opportunity to test teaching and some of the many related human service areas 

A number of professional education courses are open to non-educatio? 
majors. It is recommended that students check with one of the three educatio? 
departments for more specific information on courses that are open. 


Education for Careers in Human Services and Human Development 


Programs of study for human service and human development careers 8* 
offered in the School of Education and Human Development. At the undergra? 
uate level, these include programs in human services, dance therapy and danc? 
as a performing art, travel and tourism, and exercise and sport. At the master“ 
degree level, programs are offered in the areas of adult education, community 
counseling, exercise science, human resource development, museum educ 
tion, program evaluation, rehabilitation counseling, liaison special educato" 
parent educator, therapeutic recreation, and tourism development and travel| 
administration. Doctoral and specialist programs are offered in adult educatio! 
human resource development, counseling, and human development. 

At the undergraduate level, programs of study provide a strong liber? ү 
arts/general education component, specialty studies, professional studies, ай 
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supervised field experiences. Graduates are prepared to enter a specialty career 
field or continue with graduate studies. Master's degree programs offer ad- 
vanced specialized studies in a selected field, and doctoral programs provide 
leadership, research, and advanced professional skills. 


REGULATIONS 
See Admissions; Registration; Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulations. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


The School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate 
Programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human 
Development (elementary and secondary education, elementary education/ear- 
ly childhood edu ation, special education: complementary teacher program, 
апа human services) and Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies (elementary secondary physical education, dance education, dance 


therapy, dance as a jerforming art, exercise and s )ort, and travel and tourism). 
р) g 


Entrance Requirements for Freshmen and Sophomores 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
Studies contemplated are required 


Requirements for admission to the freshman and/or sophomore years are as 
ollows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
School, showing at least 15 units,* which must include four years of English; at 
fast two years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with 
8boratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be 

merican history; and two years of ‹ ollege-preparatory mathematics. 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake 
College work 

3. Standardized test scores submitted on College Board Achievement Tests in 
nglish composition and mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, or 
9n the American College Testing battery. 


It is recommended that the College Board examinations be taken in December 
9r January of the senior year. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be 
Submitted. Arrangements for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and 
Should be made with the College Board Admissions Testing Program, CN 6200, 

Tinceton, N.J. 08541—6200; not less than one month before the date of the tests. 
n applying for the tests, the applicant should specify that the scores be sent to 

е Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
20052. 

American College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The applicant 
Should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly 

om the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recommend- 

that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year, 
е School of Education and Human Development will consider the ade- 
Wacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual circum- 
Ces, does not meet all of the formal requirements stated above. The School 
—— 


MA unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 
55 than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work 
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may require appropriate scholastic aptitude tests. Students admitted with 
deficiencies in secondary school units will be required to begin removing such 
deficiencies within the first year, by appropriate courses or examinations. 

International students may be considered for admission with an equivalent 
foreign secondary certificate. A student presenting such a certificate must also 
show competence in the English language and may be required to enroll in & 
full-time program in English as a Foreign Language before beginning studies in 
a degree program. Requirements will be determined on the basis of an English 
Proficiency Test administered on campus. A candidate who submits a score of 
580 or above on the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) may be 
excused from taking further course work in English as a Foreign Language but 
will be required to take the English Placement Examination on campus. 

Students who have been out of secondary school for three years or more or do 
not meet the above requirements may take a special battery of admission tests 
by contacting the Office of Admissions or may be considered for provisional 
admission to the School of Education and Human Development. A student 
admitted provisionally is required to complete a trial program of 15 semester 
hours of course work with a quality-point index of 2.50 or higher. The selection 
of courses to be taken in the trial program must be made in conference with 8 
faculty advisor. 

All undergraduates admitted directly to the School of Education and Нишай 
Development are assigned academic advisors at the time of admission. Advi- 
sors are designated to provide continuity of advising for students throughout 
their years of undergraduate study. The program for each student must be 
approved by a faculty advisor. 

Since each student's program is defined by individual needs, it is important 
that students have a clear concept of their major interest in education and the 
human ‘services. In the case of teacher education students, they should be 
familiar with the certification requirements of those localities in which they 
expect to teach. Information on state licensing requirements is available in the 
Career Services Center, located in the Academic Center. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally 
accredited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this Universily 
are as follows. 

Students who have accumulated 15 hours or more of academic credit 8! 
another regionally accredited college or university with an acceptable progralf 
and acceptable grades may be admitted to the School of Education and Нишй@й 
Development as transfer students with advanced standing. Such transfer 
students must have a quality-point index of 2.50 or better for college course 
work and must meet freshman requirements. Advanced standing may 
awarded for properly certified courses for which the student received a grade of 
C or better, provided that such courses are comparable to the curriculu@ 
requirements of the degree at GWU. In the case of course work from a two-yea! 
college, no more than 60 to 63 semester hours of credit may be applied 85 
advanced standing toward the total number of semester hours required for the | 
bachelor’s degree. 

Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the cours 
may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a D grad? 
may not, however, be counted toward advanced standing. 

The School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in рай ) 
or to allow credit provisionally 
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It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent 
directly from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Students may transfer from another division of this University into à degree 
program in the School of Education and Human Development. The student 
must present an accumulated quality-point index of 2.50 or higher at the time 
of transfer. A student wishing to transfer into the School from another division 
of this University must submit a formal application of transfer to the Office of 
Admissions. 

Students applying for transfer from another accredited college or university 
or from another division of this University, who do not meet the formal 
requirements for admission with advanced standing or whose previous aca- 
demic records raise doubts of their ability to complete degree requirements 
Successfully, may be provisionally admitted to the School of Education and 
Human Development. To be admitted into the School's degree program, a 
Provisionally admitted student must complete a prescribed trial program of 15 
Semester hours of course work with a quality-point index of 2.50 or higher 

The selection of courses to be taken in the trial program must be made in 
Conference with a faculty advisor in the School of Education and Human 

evelopment. A conference concerning plans for study as a degree candidate is 
Tequired of each applicant at the beginning and end of the trial program. Upon 
Successful completion of the trial program, the student who has submitted a 
degree-candidate application will be advanced to degree status. 

Nurses filing for admission to the bachelor's program in Human Services are 
lequired to submit a copy of their current state nurse's registration (license) in 
addition to the official transcripts. Nurses may be awarded advanced standing 
Ог work completed in a community or junior college program. They may also 
Тесеіуе advanced standing of up to 30 credit hours for work completed in a 
two-year teaching hospital program; 45 credit hours тау be granted for work 
Completed in a three-year teaching hospital program. 


General Scholarship Requirements for Undergraduates 


Regulations regarding academic standing, probation, suspension, withdrawal, 

Classification of students. required placement examinations, and waiving 

Introductory courses by examination are the same as those for Columbian 
llege; they appear on pages 66—67 and 70—72 of this Bulletin. 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A student 
With a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with the permission of the 
®an, enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 19, except 

Y permission of the dean. 

he following work load regulations apply to both graduate and undergradu- 
“le students. Permission of the dean, in the circumstances outlined below, 

uires a request form that is to be filed in the office of the dean at the time of 
'égistration. 

Students employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal program of 

ege work. 

Students employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 
Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special permis- 
n of the dean, enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 

Students employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 


Sio 


Ы XE a etate 
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Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special permis- 
sion of the dean, enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 

Students employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 hours. 
Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special permis- 
sion of the dean, enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 

Students who increase their hours of employment after registration or at any 
time during a semester must report immediately to the dean so that their 
programs may be adjusted if necessary. 

Graduate students employed full time may take a maximum of 6 semester 
hours, unless special permission to take more is granted by the dean. 


REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


English—Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement 
Test scores suggest that they will benefit from more intensive training in 
compositional skills may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, 
spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill before placement in either 
Engl 9 or 10. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
and wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take 
a placement examination in one of the following: Chinese, French, German, 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, or Spanish. Upon completion of the 
examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 

Mathematics—New students accepted for registration in Math 30 are re- 
quired, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra and 
trigonometry; those wishing to register in Math 51 are required, prior to 
registration, to take a placement examination in algebra. (See specific mathe- 
matics requirements listed under elementary or secondary education majors.) 


EARNING CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Undergraduate students may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 hours by 
performing satisfactorily on College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) tests of 
special departmental examinations provided by the departments of Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences on an individual basis. Passing a waiver examina- 
tion does not entitle the student to any semester hours of credit in the School of 
Education and Human Development. A limited amount of credit may be 
assigned for selected service school instruction received since 1941. 

Students interested in becoming certified to teach who have earned bache- 
lor's or graduate degrees in fields other than education may satisfy some 
certification requirements by taking the CLEP tests or special departmental 
examinations. See pages 22—23 for general information on the CLEP tests and 
for information on special examinations offered by departments. 


Requirements for the Degrees 


To be recommended for a degree, a student must satisfy the admissiom 
residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. The amount of course 
work required for bachelor degrees is as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development—elementary educa 
tion, elementary education/early childhood education, and special education 
complementary teacher program, a minimum of 126 semester hours; secondary 
education and human services, 126 semester hours. 

Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies—dance therapy: 
132 semester hours; elementary/secondary physical education, dance educ&- 
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Поп, dance as à performing art, and exercise and sport, 124 semester hours; 
travel and tourism, 120 semester hours. 


RESIDENCE 


Candidates for the bachelor's degree must complete satisfactorily a minimum 
of 30 semester hours in the School of Education and Human Development. 


DEAN'S LIST 


To be eligible for the Dean's List a full-time student must obtain a quality-point 
index of 3.5 on courses completed during the past semester. A part-time 
Student, to be eligible, must obtain a quality-point index of 3.5 on the last 12 
Semester hours of course work. Such part-time students must have been 
enrolled for at least one three-hour course each semester, and residence during 
the period involved must be continuous. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


For the system of grading and of computing scholarship, see page 45. 

A quality-point index of at least 2.50 is required before permission is granted 
lo do student teaching in the senior year. In order to graduate, a student must 

ave a quality-point index of at least 2.25. 

Probation—A student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.25 is placed on probation. The student remains on probation as long as the 
index is below 2.25 or until probation is removed by the Student Committee. 

Suspension—A student on probation who fails to raise the index to 2.25 
Within the time specified may be suspended 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within 10 days, appeal the 
Case through the dean to the Student Committee. If the case appears to be 
Temediable and the student's scholarship seems likely to improve, the Commit- 
$e may readmit the student on probation. A student denied readmission may 
again, after a lapse of a calendar year, petition the Committee through the dean 
ОГ readmission. A student suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Апу student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
Шау be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supplemen- 
агу work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 

Student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee 

I5 charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up such 
ейсіепсу in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


In all bachelor’s curricula at least 60 semester hours must consist of courses 
Numbered above 100 or the equivalent in transfer credits. 


PASS/NO PASS OPTION 
A 


junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index of 2.50 or 
better may, with the approval of an advisor and the dean, take one course a 
Semester and receive a grade of P (Pass) or NP (No Pass), which will be recorded 
On the student's transcript but will not be reflected in the student's quality- 
Point index, No student will be allowed to take more than four pass/no pass 
Courses, Students must sign up for such an option at registration. Students may 
change from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of 


ZEE 
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registration only with the permission of the dean and the course instructor. 
Courses required in the student's major field may not be taken on the pass/no 
pass basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until the second 
semester of enrollment at this University. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described under Regulations. 

Removing an Incomplete—When a grade of I is assigned, the instructor 
should normally set a period within which the uncompleted work (usually the 
final examination or a required paper) must be made up. When required work 
has been completed, it is the responsibility of the instructor to change the grade 
of I as appropriate. If work is not completed, the instructor will decide whether 
to change the grade of I to F or to allow the I grade to remain. The grade of I 
cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its 
equivalent elsewhere. 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATION 


The National Teacher Examination is required for teacher education majors. 
Students who take the Examination receive individual reports of test scores 
and may avail themselves of the regular transcript services of the Educational 


Testing Service. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development 
Teacher Education Programs 


Teacher education programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
Education and Human Development (elementary and secondary education, 
elementary education/early childhood education, and special education: com- 
plementary teacher program) are planned to provide (1) a general education 
component, (2) a strong academic background relevant to one or more teaching 
fields, (3) a mastery of professional knowledge and skills necessary for the 
beginning teacher, and (4) development of attitudes needed for success in 
teaching. 

GENERAL EDUCATION 

The general education component is an integrated course of study that provides 
teacher education students appropriate depth and breadth in the liberal art$ 
and sciences. The general education component provides theoretical an 
practical knowledge gained from studies in languages, mathematics, sciences 
history, philosophy, literature, and the arts. 

The following is the general education curriculum for the Bachelor of Arts in 
Education and Human Development degree with major fields in elementary Of 
secondary education, elementary education/childhood education, and specia 
education: complementary teacher program. 


Semestet 
Hours 


Education/ Educ 50, 71, 72, 104 (for students in elementary and 
Special Education: secondary education and the double-major program); 
SpEd 57, 58, 100, and Educ 71, 104 (for special educa- 

tion majors) ............ ЧА? е mS се ‚ 12-15 


English: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; 51—52 or 71-72; Hmn 1, 2 12 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Mathematics Math 9 and 10 (for students in elementary education, 
special education, and the double-major program); two 
semesters chosen from Math 3, 6, 9, or 10 (for secondary 
education majors) 6 


Science Three semesters (two in biological science and one in 
physical science or vice versa) for students in elemen- 
tary education, special education, and the double-major 
program; two semesters for secondary education majors. 
Courses are to be chosen from BiSc 3—4 or 11-12; Chem 
3—4 or 11-12; Geol 1—2; or Phys 1 and 2, or 9—10... 6-9 


| Social Sciences: Hist 71 or 72 and another social science course (for 
students in elementary education, special education, 
and the double-major program); Hist 71—72 or PSc 1 and 
2 (for secondary education majors) s a 6 


Six semester hours selected from the following: AmCv 
71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 1 and 2: Hist 39—40; 


Hist 71—72; PSc 1 and 2; Soc 1 and 2. у ilie 6 
Communication CmTr 1 or as approved for secondary educ ation majors; 
CmTr 11 for students in elementary education, special 

education, and the double-major program . . m. 3 
HKLS For students in elementary education. special educa- 


tion, and the double-major program 


Electives: —  —— — 
Total. р S d 60—63 
SPECIALTY STI JDIES 


The specialty studies provide teacher education students with a mastery of the 
Structure, skills, concepts, ideas, values, and facts that constitute their field of 
Specialization. It encompasses both concentrated study and knowledge of the 
methods of inquiry appropriate to the specialty area. 

The content of a student's specialty studies depends upon the teaching 
Position for which the student is preparing. Those planning to teach in 
elementary schools need adequate competency in several areas. Those prepar- 
Ing to teach in junior or senior high schools must achieve competence in a 
Subject-area specialization. A minor teaching field is optional, but recom- 
Mended. The student may begin specialty studies during the first two years. 

Teaching-field requirements for secondary education majors, developed in 
Cooperation with appropriate liberal arts departments of the University, in- 
Clude satisfactory completion of prescribed academic courses in one or more 
elds and satisfactory completion of the prescribed special methods courses. 
Tescribed academic courses vary in number in accordance with the scope and 


Complexity of the teaching field and the licensing requirements of the various 
States. 


PROFESSI( JNAL EDUCATION 


The basic professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by beginning 
teachers are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken throughout the 
Sur years of undergraduate study. Lectures and class discussions are closely 
Coordinated with field work. Instruction is differentiated to meet the needs of 


Ose preparing to teach on the various levels—elementarv. junior high, and 
Senior high school. 
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The prescribed courses in special methods are concerned primarily with 
methods of initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning experiences dealing 
with the content of teaching fields. They attempt to bring to the student specific 
suggestions drawn from the accumulated experience of successful teachers. In 
addition, the courses review the teaching-field content currently in use in 
schools. 

Second-semester sophomore students in teacher preparation programs (ele- 
mentary or secondary education, elementary education/early childhood educa- 
tion, and special education: complementary teacher program) must file an 
application for permission to complete the professional studies component in 
the junior and senior years. Applications may be obtained in the Office of the 
Dean or the Office of Laboratory Experiences. Academic advisors must recom- 
mend students for the professional studies component. A writing sample is 
required 

Students with an education major must be approved for student teaching 
prior to the eighth semester by their academic advisors. A grade-point average 
of 2.50 is required as well as a valid medical certificate indicating that the 
student has taken a T.B. test and is free of tuberculosis. 

The teacher education programs and their requirements are as follows. 


Elementary Education Program 

GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See General Education curriculum, above.) 
SPECIALTY STUDIES 

The requirements are three semester hours each, to be selected with approval of 
the advisor, of art and music survey courses (may be taken on a P/NP basis) and 
HKLS 122; 9-12 hours of science courses (must include courses in both 
physical and biological sciences) and 9 hours of social science courses, to be 
selected with approval of the advisor; Econ 1; Geog 1 or 2; Hist 71 or 72; Math 9, 
10. (Some of these courses are listed above as requirements under general 
education.) 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 

Forty-two credit hours are required, consisting of Educ 105, 110, 111, 112, 128, 
135, 180. These courses are in addition to Educ 50, 71, 72, and 104 taken during 
the first two years. 

Special Education: Complementary Teacher Program 

GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See General Education curriculum, above.) 
SPECIALTY STUDIES 

Same as the elementary education program above, plus Psyc 101. 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES 

The required courses are SpEd 102, 189, 170, 103, 190, 101, 199, 160, and 168 
Educ 110, 112, 118, 128, and 180. 

Elementary Education/Early Childhood Education Program 


Early childhood education can be selected as a concentration by elementary 
education majors. The general education, subject-area specialization, an 
professional courses are the same as those required for elementary education: 


SCHOOL OF EDI 


CATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 105 


In addition, students are required to complete Educ 132, 150, 152. 153, and 
154. 


Secondary Education Programs 


In the secondary educ ation program a number of subject-area specializations 
are offered. However, it is strongly recommended that wherever possible, a 
candidate undertake the equivalent of a minor in an interdisciplinary subject 
area. Early counseling by the program advisor is urged to ensure a balanced and 
Tealistic program of study. The requirements in the secondary education 
Program are as follows. 


GENERAL EDUC ATION REQUIREMENTS (See General Education curriculum above.) 
SUBJECT-AREA SPE( JALIZATIONS 


Art—42 credit hours, inc luding Art 1 and 31-32 or 71-72. and two second- or 
third-group art history courses if open to undergraduates: 24 credit hours to be 
Selected from the following: Art 21 22, 23-24, 41—42, 51-52, 57-58, 65—66, 
81-82, 123-24, 125 26, 127-28, 131-32, 143-44. 151-52, 153-54, 159- 60, 
163- 64, 166, 179-80, 181, 182, 189-90, 235 

Biology—44 credit hours, including BiSc 11—12; 24 credit hours in upper-level 
iological science courses; Chem 11-12 and 50. 


Chemistry 40—44 credit hours, including Chem 11—12 and 22 or 15 16, 110 or 


111, 134, 151—52, 153—54, 191: Math 6, 30, 31; Phys 1 and 2 
Communication and Theatre- 39 credit hours, including CmTr 1, 11, 45, 49, 
112, 121; plus 18 credit hours to be selected from speech communication 
(CmTr 126, 127-28, 133, 134, 143, 144), drama (CmTr 115, 116, 151, 152, 154, 
156, 165—66) or radio television (CmTr 75, 133, 134, 137. 138, 145, 182, 189), 
3$ approved by the advisor. 

Earth Science—49 52 credit hours, including BiSc 3-4; Chem 11 12; Geol 1- 
2, 111, 125, 151; Math 3 and 6; Phys 1; 9—12 additional credit hours, as 
Approved by the advisor, to be selected from the following: Anth 186; Geol 122, 
128, 141, 163, 189. 


English 39 credit hours, including Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 52, 71-72, 101, 115, 
27-28; CmTr 11; and 9 credit hours to be selected from the following as 
approved by the advisor: Engl 133-34, 135—36, 153-54, 155—56, 161-62, 163— 
» 165-66, 167 68, 171—72, 173-74, 177-78. 
French... 42 credit hours, including Fren 9, 10, 51—52 or 91 92, 103, 108, 109, 
110, and two full-year second-group French literature courses: 6 semester 
Ours from the following: Art 109, 110; Engl 115; a foreign language other than 
Тепсһ, as approved; Hist 141—42; Psyc 115. 
Genera] Science—43—45 credit hours, including BiSc 3—4; Chem 11-12 or 15- 
б, and 22; Phys 1 and 2 or 9—10; 10 additional credit hours in science, as 
‘Pproved by the advisor; 9 credit hours of math to be selected from the 
fo lowing: Math 3, 6, 30, 31, 32, 33. 
Cography—24 credit hours, including Geog 1; 3 credit hours selected from 
"ОВ 104, 105, 106; 6 credit hours selected from Geog 127, 133, 145, 146, 151, 
94, 161; 6 credit hours selected from Geog 2, 124, 125, 140, 141, 143: and 6 
edit hours selected from Geog 3, 107, 108, 132, 134, 135, 136, 137. 


erman-— 36 credit hours, including Ger 9—10, 51—52, 179—80, and 18 addition- 
Credit hours in German, as approved by the advisor. 
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History—42 credit hours, including Hist 39—40 and 71—72; 6 credit hours of à 
history research seminar; 6 credit hours in each of the three following groups, 
as approved by the advisor: Europe; United States; and Russia, Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America; 6 additional credit hours, as approved by the advisor, in 
any one of the preceding groups. 

Mathematics—39 credit hours, including Math 30, 31, 32, 33, 121, 123 or 124, 
135; three additional second- or third-group mathematics courses approved by 
the advisor; Stat 129, 157—58. 

Music—48 credit hours, including Mus 2, 5—6, 103—4, 131-32, 138, 151; 6 
credit hours of applied music (primary performing medium); 6 credit hours of 
applied music (any medium other than the primary one); 2 credit hours of 
ensemble 

Physics—36 credit hours, including Math 30, 31, 32, 33; Phys 14, 15, 16, 161, 
163, 164, 165, 167 

Russian—36 credit hours, including Slav 9—10, 91—92, 109—10, 161—62; 12 
credit hours of electives in both language and literature from Slav 101, 103, 
125, 141, 151, 152, 165, 166. 

Social Sciences—42 credit hours, including Econ 1—2; Hist 39—40, 71—72; PSC 
1 and 2; 6 credit hours to be selected from the following: Anth 1-2; Geog 1, 2; 
Soc 1, 2; plus 12 credit hours of second-group courses, as approved by the 
advisor, from anthropology, economics, geography and regional science, his- 
tory, political science, and sociology. 

Spanish—42 credit hours, including Span 9—10, 51-52 or 91-92, 109-10; three 
full-year courses selected from second-group Spanish or Spanish-American 
literature courses; 6 credit hours to be selected from the following: Anth 115, 
170, 172, 185; Art 110, 114, 116, 121-22, 147; Engl 115; a foreign language other 
than Spanish as approved; Geog 115, 161; Hist 161, 162, 163—64, 165, 166; PSC 
183—84; Psyc 115. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The requirements are 21 to 27 credit hours, consisting of Educ 105, 223 (for 
undergraduate credit), 112, 131, 134 (6—9 credit hours), and 3 credit hours 
selected from Educ 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 142, 144, 146. These courses are in 
addition to the following courses, usually completed during the first two years: 
Educ 50, 71, 72, 104. Courses in the teaching of reading and computer literacy 
are recommended. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development— 
Human Services Program 


The Human Services Program is designed for persons who are employed OF 
wish to work in the following representative types of human service areas: 
hospitals and health care agencies, residential centers, cultural institutions: 
drug and alcohol abuse rehabilitation programs, correctional institutions, an 
voluntary agencies. 

The Human Services Program enables students to: (1) develop knowledge of 
the diverse human services field and of the functions of direct and indirect! 
human services roles; (2) develop awareness of, and sensitivity to, multiple an 
interacting human values in a pluralistic society; (3) develop human intera 


tion and leadership skills; (4) intervene effectively in a helping role; (5) enter o" | 


advance in human services occupations; and (6) prepare for graduate study in? 
professional field. 
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The program includes a variety of courses and field-work experiences. 
Opportunities are provided for acquaintance with diverse human service 
settings and professionals in the field and for academic concentration in 
selected departments of George Washington University. 

Programs for students are individually planned after an evaluation is made of 
previous professional and educational experiences and long-range goals. Ad- 
vanced standing may be awarded for liberal arts and specialized courses 
completed at accredited colleges and universities. 

Students are required to complete the following requirements for the degree, 
either in previous work at another accredited institution of higher education or 
at George Washington University. Thirty semester hours must be completed at 
George Washington University. 


Semester 
Hours 


Core Courses Educ 50, 71, 72, 104, 105, 182: SLP 152; and 15 additional 


semester hours in the core program selected with advisor's 
approval " " eq 39 


Concentrations Concentrations are selected in the following fields: adminis- 
tration, early childhood education. rehabilitation, special 
education, therapeutic recreation, adult education, health 


services administration, and human resource e development 24 
English Engl 9 or 10 and 110r 12 .............. 6 
Communication: CmTr 11, 121 6 
Statistics: Selected with advisor's ЧИНИ, cias oA Uds noA er 2® 3 
Science: BiSc 3—4 < ee Ps IL 6 
Social Sciences Courses selected with advisor's approval: 6 hours of history 
or political science; 9 hours each of anthropology and 
sociology; 6 additional hours inc luding a course in profes- 
sional ethics 33 
Electives ; ۴ 9 
Total é y- Tox 126 


Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (HKLS) 
HKLs GENERAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM 


Students interested in the Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure 

tudies with a specialization in elementary secondary physical education wil] 
Complete the following general education curriculum during the first two 
Years. (Students should also begin to acquire competency in several physical 


Activities in the first two years.) 
Semester 
Hours 
Education: Educ 71, 72 i . 6 
English Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; 51—52 or 71—72. or Hmn 1, 2 - 12 


HKLS Four semester hours selected from first-group HKLS courses; 
HKLS 102, 103, 111-12, 130, 139, 150, 151.. 


Math/Science:  BiS 3—4; Chem 3—4 or 11—12; Geol 1—2; Math 9 and 10; or 
Phys 1-2 or 9—10 
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Social Sciences Hist 71—72 or PSc 1 and 2 6 
Six semester hours selected from the following: AmCv 71 
72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1—2; Geog 1 and 2; Hist 39—40; Hist 71 

72; PSc 1 and 2; Soc 1 and 2 : 6 

Total „уау — y Баги 64 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies degree with a specialization in dance education: 


English: ; Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 51-52 or 71-72, or Hmn 1, 2....... 12 
HKLS HKLS 108, 150, 151, and 157 12 

Any combination of dance courses numbered 19, 52, 53, 58, 
121, or 123 (repeatable for credit) 12 
Education Educ 50, 71, 72 9 
Math/Science: BiSc 3—4; Chem 3—4; Geol 1-2; Math 9—10; Phys 1-2 or 9—10 6 
Social Sciences: Hist 71—72 or PSc 1 and 2 6 


Six semester hours selected from the following: AmCv 71- 
72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 1 and 2; Hist 39—40; PSc 1 and 


2:800 У TL да. „эчә Op ade e E ; 6 
Communication: CmTrior11....... : Теге. закс 3 
Total : Ý А 66 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies degree with a specialization in dance as a performing art: 


English: Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 51—52 or 71-72, or Hmn 1, 2....... 12 
HKLS: HKLS 108, 119, 150, 157, 175 .......... i <= 15 

Any combination of dance courses numbered 19, 52, 53, 58, 
121, or 123 (repeatable for credit)....... OA RU 14 

Humanities: Art, music, or communication and theatre courses, including 
> ү, 152..... ОНЕРИ andit ecc d ui we 12 

Math/Science: BiSc 3—4; Chem 3—4; Geol 1—2, 5; Math 3, 6, 9, 10; Phys 1-2 
ожо Lucae da do 95:4 Aa Nd wb oo ap VA SEE E, ж 6 

Social Sciences AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 1 and 2; Hist 39—40, 
71-72; PSc 1 and 2; Soc 1 and 2 6 
سے‎ 
Total . ST ara ` CU ECC Rl EA. et 65 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies degree with a specialization in dance therapy: 


English: Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 51—52 or 71-72, or Hmn 1, 2 A 12 
Humanities: Опе music, art, or communication and theatre course 3 
оме уу ЧУН as eo are Rs iare "ЧУУ ЖҮРҮҮ ҮТ 6 

Social Sciences: Psyc 5, 8, 101, 110; Soc 1; Anth 2,..................... j 19 


Education: Educ 71, 72.......... ч Ж д - Uis р ж шә; 
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HKLS: Courses chosen from HKLS 19, 52, 53, or 58 (repeatable for 
credit), and 108, 150, 157 sb. fai ela 21 


Total owe ; TT " «у» уе 6j za 67 


First two years in preparation for the Bac helor of Science in Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies degree with a specialization in exercise and sport: 


English Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12 ; { а ee eT 6 


Social Sciences Four courses selected from AmCv, Anth, Econ, Geog, Hist, 
PSc, Psyc; Soc. ........ ЖҮГҮ, Ра ЧИ ru. bor 12 


Math/Science Two courses selected from BiSc 3—4, Chem 3-4, Geol 1-2, 
Math 9—10, Phys 1-2 or 9-10.......... 6 


HKLS: HKLS 103, 111, 112, 129, 130, 150, 151, 158, plus four HKLS 
courses totaling a minimum of 9 credits selected with advi- 


sor's approval m > - V * Au biked 33 
Electives ETENE PE Sub opa PE BEES (EUG rd vie Ја: & 3 
Total > i БУ, 71 ў РВ. 60 


HKLS SPECIALTY AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


Prerequisite—For the first two years of the Bachelor of Science in Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies, see HKLS General Education curriculum above. 

In the following lists, an asterisk indicates that the course may be repeated 
for credit. 

Specialization in Dance Education, junior and senior years—Educ 104, 112: 
HKLS 107, 109-10, 117, 119, 120, 121.* 123,* 133, 135-36, 137, 141-42, 144, 
and 175, plus 3 elective credit hours in dance. 

Specialization in Dance as a Performing Art, junior and senior years—12 
Credit hours selected from HKLS 19, 58, 121,* and 123*; and HKLS 109-10, 
113 or 114, 117, 120,* 135-36, 137, 141—42, and 144,* plus 11 elective credit 

ours in dance or related courses. 

Specialization in Dance Therapy, junior and senior years—Psyc 119 and 
112; 12 credit hours selected from HKLS 19,* 52, 53, 58, 121,* and 123*; HKLS 
106, 107, 109-10, 113 or 114, 117, 119, 120." 136, 137, 141-42, 144, and 175, 
Plus 7 elective credit hours in dance. 

Specialization in Elementary/Secondary Physical Education, junior and 
Senior years—60 credit hours are required: CmTr 1 or 11; Educ 102, 103, 104, 
105, 112; Engl 51-52 or 71-72; HKLS 113, 114, 122, 133, 138, 139, 164, 171: 
Plus 12 hours of an HKLS area of concentration and 12 hours of electives, 

Specialization in Exercise and Sport, junior and senior years—60 credit 
Ours are required: Engl 51-52 or 71-72; CmTr 1, 11, or 111: HKLS 100, 113, 
114, 134, 138, 139, 140, 159, 164, 171, plus two additional HKLS courses to be 


Selected with advisor’s approval; 27 hours of electives as approved by the 
advisor, 


Travel and Tourism Program 


The Travel and Tourism Program is designed for students who are employed in 
9r wish to obtain entry-level positions leading to management roles in hotel 
and accommodations administration and marketing, airline sales and manage- 
Ment, travel agency and tour operator staff and management, and other private- 
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sector, travel-related employment. In the public sector, opportunities are 
available in tourism development departments of states, cities, and countries, 
as well as associations, including convention and meeting planning and 
management, tourism planning and development, and marketing of geographi- 
cal areas such as states and cities 

The Travel and Tourism Program enables students to: (1) gain a holistic 
understanding of the totality of tourism activities, including the economic, 
social, cultural, environmental, political, technological, and physical aspects; 
(2) gain a theoretical and practical framework for analyzing travel and tourism 
models that utilize existing organizational structures, decision-making sys- 
tems, and implementation procedures; (3) gain firsthand exposure to practical 
considerations involved in performing professional tasks; (4) develop tech- 
niques for assisting economic growth and the enrichment of the quality of life 
through travel and tourism; (5) gain a broad education; and (6) prepare for 
graduate study in a specific field of tourism. 

The program includes a variety of courses and field work experiences. 
Students have the opportunity to individualize their programs to meet specific 
professional goals. Advanced standing may be awarded for courses completed 
at accredited colleges and universities. 

Students are required to complete the following requirements for the degree, 
either in previous work at another accredited institution of higher education ОГ 
at George Washington University. The final 30 semester hours must be 
completed at George Washington University. 


Semester 
Hours 


Core Courses TT 104, 113 or 114, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 249, 260, 261, 


and one course selected with advisor's approval .... 33 
Concentrations Concentrations of four courses are selected in the following 
fields: marketing and sales, business administration, re- 
search and quantitative skills, communications manage- 
ment, public policy and administration, and urban, regional, 
and natural resources management 12 
Business 
Administration: BAd 51 or Acct 51; BAd 140; and BAd 142 or Psyc 105 9 
Communication CmTr 1, 2, 111 3 
Economics Econ 1 and 2... Ter regia apr dé spa Kaba ded 6 
English Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; 101 . 9 
Humanities Any two art, literature, language, music, or philosophy 
courses (foreign language is strongly recommended) 6 
Mathematics: Any two college-level mathematics courses............... 6 
Social Science: Any two American civilization, economics, geography, his- 
tory, political science, psychology, or sociology courses 6 
Science Any two biology, chemistry, geology, or physics courses. . 6 
6 


Statistics: Stat 51 or 53; Educ 180 or Stat 129 


Electives 
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GRADUATE STUDY 


The School of Education and Human Development offers graduate programs 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Arts in 


Education and Human Development, Education Specialist, and Doctor of 
Education. 


GRADES 


For graduate work, grades are indicated as A. Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum 
Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, 
Unauthorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. Grades A, B, C, and F are counted in 
computing the quality-point index (see page 46). 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbols I (Incomplete) or the W 
(Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The I indicates that a satisfactory 
explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's failure to 
complete the required work of the course. An instructor recording a grade of I 
will normally stipulate a date by which work must be completed. The 
instructor has the responsibility for changing the grade of I to an appropriate 
grade upon completion of work or, if work is not completed by the stipulated 


date, determining whether the grade of I should be changed to F or allowed to 
remain in the record. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supplemen- 
tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 
Student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee 
is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up such 
deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 
IN THE FIELD OF MUSEUM EDUCATION 


The School of Edu ation and Human Development offers an intensive interdis- 
Ciplinary program in museum education. The program is designed to prepare 
selected graduates, postgraduates, and professionals for work in art, history, or 
Science museums; zoos, aquaria, or nature centers; and historical societies or 
Sites. Graduates qualify to serve as liaison persons between schools and 
Inuseums and as professionals in museum-related private and public agencies. 


Admission 


To be admitted to the program in museum education an applicant must (1) have 
а bachelor's degree from an accredited institution; (2) submit three written 
teferences attesting to quality of academic record and work experience; and (3) 
? interviewed by the Selection Committee or make alternative arrangements 
Specified by the Committee. Skills in communication, a desire to study and 
earn from museum collections, and an ability to work with people are 
*ssential. Evidence of strong undergraduate, graduate, or professional experi- 
ence in such fields as American studies, anthropology, art history, fine arts, or 
the biological or physical sciences is desirable. 
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Plan of Study 


All degree candidates take five sequential core courses in three successive 
semesters beginning in June and ending in April of the following year. Each 
student also pursues four elective courses in a chosen museum-related academ- 
ic discipline. Two carefully supervised field placements provide direct mu- 
seum education experience. In the fall semester, students serve two days à 
week as museum resource consultants to schools or alternative educational 
sites. In the spring semester, students hold four-day-a-week internships in a 
museum or museum-related organization. For details, write the Director, 
Museum Education Program, George Washington University, 2201 G St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20052 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 

AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

Master's degree programs in the School of Education and Human Development 
are designed to provide students with specialized knowledge and skills 
required for advanced professional competence in a variety of educational, 
human development, human service, and service industry careers. Each 
program of study involves a combination of classroom and field-based learning 
experiences tailored to a professional specialty and individual student needs. 
Students engage in a wide range of teaching and research approaches that 
reflect the School's commitment to excellence in professional education. 

The diversity of master's programs in the School of Education and Human 
Development reflects its belief that education and human development com- 
prise a multifaceted enterprise reaching persons of all ages in a variety of 
settings. These programs develop professional knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
that will enable graduates to foster human learning, growth, and development 
in individuals throughout society. Depending on the program specialty, stu- 
dents are prepared to pursue careers in schools, universities, community-based 
and human service organizations, cultural and leisure institutions, and busi- 
ness and government settings. 

Master's programs are available in the fields listed on the following pages. 


Administration of College Student Development Services 

The focus of this program is on the development of broad-based administrative 
and management skills:adapted for use in programs and services that foster 
college student development. The program provides preparation in administra- 
tion, counseling, group facilitation, leadership training, and organizational 
development. 

This 39-semester-hour program includes courses in foundations of college 
student develoment, college students and their communities, group theories 
and techniques, higher education in the United States, and foundations of 
counseling and human development. The program also includes supervised 
experience, a practicum, and seminars as deemed appropriate. 


Adult Education 
This program is planned to provide the skills and understanding required 10 
perform functions associated with the role of learning specialist, administrator, 
counselor, and consultant in the field of adult education. In addition to persons 
with academic training in education, individuals with expertise in many other 
fields can combine their knowledge in a specific field with graduate training iM 
adult education and thereby begin a career transition into adult education. 
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The 39-semester-hour program includes courses in adult education, program 
planning in adult education, adult learning, and current issues in adult 
learning programs. The program requires 15 semester hours of elective courses, 
which the student plans in consultation with a faculty advisor. This portion of 


the program offers an opportunity to select courses especially suited to 
individual career interests. 


Classroom Teaching 


This program is designed for elementary, middle, and junior and senior high 
School teachers who wish to upgrade their professional knowledge and skills in 
а predominantly field-based program. The program provides each student the 
flexibility to plan an individual program of study with courses and field 
experience to enhance both professional development and special interests in 
Content areas. The program is based on the ‹ ooperative efforts of a GWU faculty 
advisor, the student, and a school system representative. The team approach 
assures that each program addresses a need within the school system in which 
the student works. 

The 36-semester-hour program includes courses in the analysis of teaching, 
instructional development, education and human development, and classroom 
Synthesis. The instructional development component involves 12 semester 
hours of conduc ting individual research or practice projects in the field. 


Counseling 


The master's programs in counseling are designed to provide three specialty 
and one subspecialty concentrations for entry-level positions in professional 
Counseling. Program graduates are prepared to specialize in a specific field and 
lo work in a variety of settings in which professional counseling is offered. All 
Counseling concentrations require two full years of study or the equivalent and 
are designed to give students a body of core learning experiences that combine 
Professional and behavioral studies with supervised laboratory, practicum, and 
internship experiences. Some programs have specific prerequisites in addition 
to the general admissions requirements. All programs are designed to meet the 
Standards of the Council for the Accreditation of Counseling and Related 
Educational Programs 

The core course of studies for all program concentrations includes course 
Work in the foundations of counseling, human behavior and development, 
Mental health problems, testing and appraisal, career development, individual 
and group counseling, cross-cultural counseling, and research and statistics. 

е programs include supervised laboratory and practicum experiences and 
Culminate in an internship. 


Community Counseling 


This is a 48-semester-hour program. Candidates who complete the program are 
Prepared to enter the counseling profession in a variety of human service 
Settings, including welfare and other social service agencies, penal institutions, 
Court systems, employment centers, allied health agencies, government service 
agencies, community college counseling centers, employee assistance pro- 


8tams, and private practice. 


School Counseling 


This 48-semester-hour program provides professional preparation for individ- 
tals to become certified as counselors in public and private schools. The 
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program is designed to provide students with the requisite knowledge and 
skills to provide professional counseling, assessment, consultation, and guid- 
ance services in a school setting. 


Rehabilitation Counseling 


This 51-semester-hour program prepares rehabilitation counselors to assist 
persons who are physically, mentally, emotionally, or socially disabled to 
assume or resume their place in society. The rehabilitation counselor works 
with the client in developing a rehabilitation plan to assist the client in such 
areas as independent living, job placement, overcoming drug or alcohol abuse, 
and physical, social, or developmental disabilities that may prevent the 
individual from leading a normal life. 


Employee Assistance Counseling 


This subspecialty can be elected as part of either the community counseling OF 
rehabilitation counseling programs. The subspecialty^is designed to prepare 
graduates as professional counselors in employee assistance programs in 
business, industry, and government settings. 


Curriculum 


This program is designed to prepare teachers and other educational personnel 
for increased responsibilities in the planning, implementation, and evaluation 
of curriculum. The program assists educators in meeting state requirements for 
supervision and curriculum development endorsements in jurisdictions in 
which such endorsements are available. Courses cover a broad range of theory 
and practice and are appropriate not only for school personnel but also for 
instructional leaders in non-school settings. 

The 33-semester-hour program includes courses in foundations of curricu- 
lum development; curriculum and instructional matérials, media, and re- 
sources; curriculum theory; and the evaluation of instruction. A practicum in 
curriculum is also available. Elective courses, planned with a faculty advisor, 
are chosen to strengthen specialized studies relevant to curriculum planning. 


Dance 


This program is designed to prepare dance specialists for roles in the areas of 
choreography, therapeutic dance, dance education, or performance or fof 
specific areas of specialization, such as criticism, history, and research. The 
primary goal of the dance program is to develop individual creative an 
intellectual potential, along with a high level of technical proficiency. The 
student and advisor plan a course of study that considers individual back 
ground, professional interests, and career goals. 

Applicants with a bachelor's degree in dance are required to complete 8 
minimum of 33 semester hours of course work. Students are able to take ful 
advantage of Washington's many dance facilities and programs, including the 
programs in the University's Dance Production Group. In addition to the course 
examinations, candidates are required to pass an oral comprehensive examina- 
tion on course work and the advanced topical study or thesis. 


Early Childhood Education 


This program is planned to prepare teachers, directors, and supervisors ЇЙ 
nursery schools, day care centers, and kindergartens as well as researchers an 
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program specialists in the field. Students learn assessment, instructional, 
and curriculum strategies appropriate to the developmental needs of young 
children. 

The 33-semester-hour program is designed for students who have an under- 
graduate degree in early childhood or elementary education or the equivalent. 
The program includes courses in child development, cognitive models for 
instruction and language dev elopment, foundations of earlv childhood educa- 
tion, early childhood curriculum, role of the professional in early childhood 
education, and instructional materials for the young child. Students may also 
take courses in creative dance for « hildren, introduction to motor development, 
perceptual-motor programs, or movement education. A practicum in early 
childhood education is also available. 


Education and National Development 


This program is designed to develop competencies necessary for organizational 
leadership or leadership support, with a core of professional course work, 
along with competency-based electives, seminars, and internships in federal, 
State, and local agencies. The program focuses on understanding relationships 
among power, leadership, and the process of change at both the local and 
national level. A multidimensional approach is structured to allow participants 
to acquire specific skills and pursue individual areas of specialization. This 
program is ideally suited to develop policy skills for current and potential 
leaders in education and related fields in government and organizations in the 
public and private sectors. 

The 36-semester-hour program includes courses in Western educational 
thought; policy-making for public education; educational planning; dynamics 
Of change; education and national development; power, leadership, and 
education; and program evaluation: theory and practice. 


Elementary Education 


This program is designed primarily to help teachers continue their professional 
8towth and advance in competence in their work in regular elementary school 
Classrooms. It may be used to develop an academic specialization for work with 
elementary school children 

Courses in the basic 33-semester-hour program include theory and practice 
of classroom teaching, basic issues in elementarv education, instructional areas 
in elementary education, the analysis of teaching, and Western educational 

ought. Students are required to take a minimum of two courses in a content 
area, with approval of a faculty advisor. 

А 45-semester-hour master's program is available for noneducators who wish 
lo become certified for teaching at the elementary school level. In addition to 

е courses in the basic program, certification candidates are required to take 
Courses in the psychology of learning and teaching and elementary school 
Curriculum methods and must participate in a student teaching experience. 


Elementary/Secondary Administration 


This program provides the entry-level professional with preparation for certifi- 

Cation in leadership positions, such as principal, assistant principal, and 
partment head in elementary and secondary schools. Candidates must have a 

Minimum of two years of successful teaching experience. 

, The 33-semester-hour program includes courses in fundamentals of educa- 

tional administration, foundations of curriculum development, supervision of 
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instruction, the K-12 principalship, supervision in the elementary and second- 
агу schools, school business management, human relations in educational 
management, and school law. Course requirements are intended to be flexible 
and can be tailored, with the approval of a faculty advisor, to accord with the 
needs and established competencies of individual students. 


Exercise Science 

This program is designed to develop competencies to assess physical fitness; 
prescribe therapeutic activities; conduct exercise programs; evaluate program 
effectiveness; identify sports injuries, EKG abnormalities, and anxiety factors 
related to fitness; and apply principles of exercise physiology and kinesiology 
to physical conditioning and performance. 

The 36-semester-hour program includes courses in motor learning and 
performance, advanced concepts in motor development, fitness evaluation and 
exercise prescription, sports medicine, principles and concepts of employee 
health/fitness programs, and exercise, stress, and cardiac rehabilitation. Practi- 
cum opportunities on campus are available in the University's Runner'$ 
Clinic, Cardiac Rehabilitation Exercise Program, and the Stress Testing and 
Exercise Prescription Program. A variety of off-campus practicum sites are also 
available. 


Gifted and Talented 


This program prepares students to teach gifted and talented individuals, 0 
design and administer programs, and to develop instructional strategies and 
materials for the gifted and talented. Graduates will be prepared to work with 
gifted and talented individuals at a self-selected level, ranging from early 
childhood through adulthood. The program is designed to explore the nature of 
giftedness and talents, to evaluate and utilize research and theoretical informa- 
tion in decision making, to develop and implement programs, and to identify, 
analyze, and propose solutions to major issues and problems in the field. 

Required courses in the 33-semester-hour program include education of the 
gifted and talented, cognitive models and instruction, and human develop- 
ment. Students are required to take a practicum and pursue independent 
research and study under faculty supervision. 


Higher Education 


This program is designed so that a student may select a concentration in 
administration, teaching, or curriculum. The program helps to prepare students 
for administrative positions in academic affairs, public relations, finance, an 
development in colleges and universities. The course of studies offers ай 
intensive review of the history, scope, present status, and trends of higher 
education in the United States in comparison to selected systems of higher 
education in other parts of the world. Students gain knowledge and skills 
related ot the governance, organization, and administration of colleges ай 
universities. 

The 39-semester-hour program includes courses on higher education in the 
United States, administration of higher education, and the community/junior 
college. An internship is required. 


EP 5da ar а: 
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Human Resource Development 


This program is designed for persons entering or advancing in positions 
associated with training, education, and development activities, in business, 
industry, government, and other large organizations in the public or private 
sectors. Human resource development (HRD) is the generic term applied to all 
Staff training, education, and development activities devoted to the enhance- 
ment of human potential. The program is interdisciplinary, and students are 
encouraged to tailor their programs to individual career needs and objectives. 
The four required courses in the 39-semester-hour program include training 
and education in HRD, design of training programs in HRD, consultant-client 
relationships in HRD, and current issues in adult learning programs. Field 
Work in cooperating Washington-area business, industry, government, and 
community organizations may be an integral part of the learning experience. 


Individualized Master's in Education and Human Development 


This program provides the opportunity to develop an individualized curricu- 
lum that cut across existing fields, both within the School of Education and 
Human Development and between the School and other schools and depart- 
ments of the University and the Consortium. The program is designed to meet 
Specific, identified career and professional objectives of applicants who have 
unique needs. The flexible program structure can be tailored to prepare for new 
ànd emerging fields in education and human development. 

This program of 36 semester hours is available within or across the three 

epartments of the School of Education and Human Development. The 
Program must contain a 2-semester-hour core curriculum consisting of 
Courses in human development, social/historical philosophical foundations in 
education, and curriculum The remaining 24 semester hours must correspond 

irectly to the program objectives and bear a direct relationship to each of the 
areas identified above. A minimum of six semester hours of field work, or the 
*quivalent, must be a part of the program. 


Individualized Master's in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


This program is designed to permit students to pursue а course of studies to 
Шее{ unique professional goals for special areas and fields in human kinetics 
and leisure studies. The program allows students the opportunity for a course 
Of studies that cuts across program offerings either within the department or 
across departments. A set of program objectives is specified for each individ- 
Чаї, based on the background and professional goals of the student and related 
0 the overall objectives of the School. 

This is a 36-semester-hour program, with specific course work determined in 
Consultation by the advisor and student. Total semester hours may be more 

àn 36 if additional courses are needed to meet the student's stated objectives. 

Practicum and oral comprehension examination are required. 


International Education 


This program is designed for persons who are entering or advancing in 
Positions associated with training, education, adult learning, and development 
activities in diverse settings that require international understanding. The 
Program provides knowledge of other countries and cultures, using the 

Ucation system as a means of interpreting and translating knowledge across 
tures; analysis of the formal and nonformal school systems as they reflect 
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history, culture, development, values, contemporary concerns, and future 
trends; research skills; an understanding of current educational developments 
in other countries; and a subspecialty selected by the student. 

The 33-semester-hour program allows a selection from a variety of subspe- 
cialization areas. Four required courses are chosen from international educa- 
tion, comparative education, selected topics in international education, inter- 
national experiences, and futurism. The 9-semester-hour subspecialty comple- 
ments the major area of study and may be taken in any division of the 
University. A comprehensive examination is required. 


Program Evaluation 


This program is designed to develop knowledge and skills for analyzing and 
evaluating educational, human service, and human development programs. 
Course work focuses on evaluation, research, and analysis skills as they 
contribute to program development and implementation in a variety of educa- 
tional, training, and human service settings. The program prepares individuals 
for careers as program evaluation professionals in many fields and work 
settings, including education and training, public health, criminal justice, 
employment, and welfare and human services agencies. 

The program requires 36 semester hours, including course work in the theory 
and practice of program evaluation, introduction to qualitative research meth- 
ods, and data analysis. Students participate in a special seminar and a field- 
based practicum in program evaluation and complete an evaluative research 
project suited to their specific interests. 


Reading Progress Management: Classroom and Clinic 


This program is planned to prepare special reading teachers, reading clinicians, 
reading consultants, or reading supervisors. The program develops competen- 
cies in the foundations of reading instruction, classroom and individual 
diagnosis and treatment, and specialized knowledge areas, depending on the 
student's career interests. This enables students to meet the professional 
standards for reading specialists as specified by the International Reading 
Association. Theory and practice are carefully integrated in classroom courses 
and in practicums that are based primarily in the Reading Center, a multidis- 
ciplinary clinical center located in the School of Education and Human 
Development. 

The 33-semester-hour program includes courses in foundations of reading 
development, diagnostic teaching of reading (K—6), clinical study of reading 
problems, and assessment of cognitive functioning. Depending on a student's 
career interests, courses are taken in reading in the content areas at the 
secondary level, cognitive models and instruction, the organization and admin 
istration of reading programs, and severe learning disabilities in reading. 


Secondary Education 


This program is designed primarily for junior and senior high school teachers 
who want to develop further their skills and competencies in teaching. The 
course of study takes into account the nature of the adolescent learner, the 
process of learning, classroom behavior of the teacher, characteristics 
schools and local communties, and specific teaching content areas. 

The basic 33-semester-hour program includes courses in the analysis of l 
teaching, issues and trends in secondary education, curriculum developments | 
in secondary education, and the characteristics of middle schools. Students 4! 
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required to complete course work in human development. Elective courses are 
planned to provide additional study in the teaching specialty. 

For persons who do not have a background in education, a somewhat longer 
program can be designed to lead to certification for secondary school teaching. 


The length of this certification program will depend on the amount of course 
work and field work that is required 


Special Education 


The six master's programs in special education provide core and specialty 
Studies and field experiences designed to prepare highly competent and 
committed professionals for a broad range of educational and leadership roles 
in the field of special education and related services. 


Special Education for Adjudicated Youth 


This program is designed to prepare special educators to work in local, state, or 
federal facilities that serve incarcerated youth, with emphasis on the special 
education needs of this population. Graduates of the program will be prepared 
to provide diagnostic and prescriptive services, educational programming for 
handicapped youth in juvenile justice facilities, and liaison and coordination 
of facility services with public schools and community-based programs. 

The 39-semester-hour program includes courses in current issues and 
Practices in the special education of adjudicated youth, field experiences in the 
education of adjudicated youth, the psychology of criminology, law and 
Criminology, and modern trends in criminal justice. The course of studies 
includes psychology, sociology, and forensic sciences. Students are required to 
do an internship with adjudicated youth. Elective courses are planned on the 

asis of the specific training role for which the student is preparing. 


Early Childhood Special Education 


This program is designed to provide students with insight and knowledge in 
Ше areas of the development of young exceptional children, handicapping 
Conditions of early childhood, identification and assessment procedures in 
early childhood special education, clinical teaching of developmentally dis- 
abled young children, and alternative models of service to the developmentally 
isabled young child. This two-pronged program prepares teachers of develop- 
Mentally disabled young children (a direct-service role) and early childhood 
Special education strategists (a consultant role). Admission requirements differ 
Ог each role. 

The 39-semester-hour program includes courses in developmental and 
forma] assessment, language development, developmental needs, multidis- 
Ciplinary theory, professional roles, counseling intervention skills, and behav- 
‘Or management. A seminar, practicum, and internship are required. 


Infant Special Education 


This program is designed to prepare professional educators to serve the special 
education needs of developmentally disabled infants and toddlers in either a 

aching or strategist role. The course of studies also prepares students to 
Perform administrative, consultative, and research roles in health care, human 
Service, and educational agencies serving the needs of special education infants 
and toddlers. Internships and mentorships are provided in a specialization 

ва, which may include pediatric education, hospital-based assessment, early 
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identification, infant stimulation, developmental follow-up, research, day care, 
and advocacy 

The 39-semester-hour program includes courses in medical and genetic 
factors in infant development, neurodevelopmental studies, neurodevelop- 
mental programming, parenting the handicapped child, technology for special 
educators, multidisciplinary theory, interdisciplinary planning approaches, 
infant assessment, and the development of young special needs children. A 
practicum and internship are required 


Liaison Special Education-Parent Education 


This program is designed to prepare professionals to provide leadership and 
liaison services in the integration of special education, health, and social 
services for the handicapped or chronically ill child and his or her family The 
program emphasizes educational policy development and planning, health 
care for chronically ill and handicapped populations, community health care 
juvenile justice, interdisciplinary team functioning, and parent education. 

The 39-semester-hour program includes course work in developmental 
assessment, multidisciplinary theory, development of the special needs child, 
interdisciplinary planning approaches, and dynamics of family intervention. A 
special seminar and internship are also required. 


Special Education for Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Adolescents 


This program prepares special educators to work as members of multidis 
ciplinary teams in residential sites, extended day care centers, and schools that 
serve seriously emotionally disturbed adolescents. Participants develop profes 
sional skills to assess problems, plan teaching strategies, create a therapeutic 
milieu, tap multiagency resources, counsel students and their families, an 

build realistic learning and living expectations. 

The 39-semester-hour program includes courses in developmental assess- 
ment for adolescents, multidisciplinary theory in special education, psych 
educational characteristics of the seriously emotionally disturbed adolescent 
specialized curriculum methods, specialized intervention strategies, and inte 
disciplinary planning approaches. Students are also required to participate in 
an internship. Although the majority of training is provided in the Specia 
Education Department, graduate students are also involved in course work 0f 
clinical experiences in the Education, Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences, ай 
Psychology Departments. 


Vocational Special Education 


This program is designed to provide trained personnel to help secondary-level 
handicapped students become self-sufficient in an increasingly complex socie 
ty. The emphasis of the program is placed on career training to assist the 
handicapped person in obtaining a constructive place in the working comm" 
nity. The program includes intensive training in assessment, individual educ® 
tion planning, pre-vocational education, supportive vocational educatio! 
academic programs, and community placement. 

The 39-semester-hour program includes courses in assessment of secondary 
level handicapped students, secondary career planning for the handicapped 
methods and materials of vocational/special education, counseling technique? 
for career and vocational special education, specialized curriculum, an 
seminar on vocational special education issues. 
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Supervision and Human Relations 


This program is designed primarily to prepare teachers and other educational 


personnel for increased responsibility in teaching and for administrative and 
Supervisory positions. The 


program offerings lead toward certification for 
administrative and supervisory positions in most school jurisdictions. Basic 
Courses relate to general supervisory principles and responsibilities and are 
also of interest to educators in non-school educational and human service 
agencies. 
The 33-semester-hour program incluc 
Curriculum development, human relat 
Vision of instruction, and supe 


les courses in the foundations of 
ions in educational management, super- 
'rvision in the elementary and secondary school. 
Appropriate elective courses, selected with the approval of a faculty advisor, 
allow students to increase knowledge and skills in teaching content areas and 


In other humanistic and behavioral disciplines related to education and 
Supervision. 


Therapeutic Recreation 


This program is designed to provide students with the competencies for 
Professional certification rec ommended by the National Council for Therapeu- 
tic Recreation Certification. The program prepares students for positions in 
t erapeutic recreation in hospitals, social service institutions, day care centers, 
8eriatric facilities, community rec reation departments, and other facilities that 
Provide services to special populations. 

The 33-semester-hour program includes courses in perceptual—motor devel- 


Üpment, administration of therapeutic recreation services, medical aspects of 


lisabilities and handicapping conditions, theories and techniques of leisure 
"lestyle planning, and advanced topical studies. Concentrations can be devel- 
Ped in such areas as clinical studies, exercise science, rehabilitation counsel- 
‘Ng, human services administration, special education, and gerontological 
Studies. Other concentrations can be arranged according to the individual's 
ackground and career goals 


Tourism Development and Travel Administration 


This program is d 


esigned to prepare persons to enter and advance in a profes- 
опа] саге 


er in travel and tourism. An internationally oriented program, it is 
Concerned with the professional and research aspects of travel and tourism. The 
Togram enables the student to develop competencies needed for a career in the 
trave] and tourism field, with possible specialization in marketing and sales 
, agement administration; data processing and quantitative skills; communica- 
“Ons and public relations; public policy and administration: historic, cultural, 
national resource development; and travel industry operations. 
, At least 36 semester hours are required, including a thesis and a comprehen- 
Үе examination. In addition to 12 semester hours from one or two tourism 
pla Ponent concentrations, the required courses cover tourism development, 
n 


t ning for tourism, and economic. social, cultural, and ecological aspects of 
Ourism. 


ANTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
D Hi JMAN DEVELOPMENT 


The School of 


Education and Human Development seeks applicants with 
0 


ng academic potential, high motivation, and aptitude to do graduate-level 
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work. Admission decisions are based on an evaluation of all material submitted 
in support of the application. The School requires official transcripts of all 
previous undergraduate and graduate course work and acc eptable test scores 
on either the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test. 

An interview in the office of the dean is required for applicants who live in 
the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area; a letter of reference is required of all 
other applicants. 

In addition to these basic requirements, individual programs may require 
personal interviews, relevant professional experience, and other supporting 
documentation before a final decision on admission is made. Upon receipt 0 
the application to the individual School program, information on specific 
requirements will be sent to the applicant. The personal interview, professional 
experience, and supporting references provide important qualitative evidence 
concerning an applicant's academic potential and professional background. 

The admission review is based upon a comparison of qualifications among 
all those who apply, weighing both the School's general admissions criteria 
and program-specific criteria. 

Positive decisions are made quickly for applicants who present uniformly 
strong application credentials in all areas. In some cases, unusually strong 
factors will offset comparatively weak factors and result in an offer of admis- 
sion to provisional status in the School. For a student to be admitted to fu 
candidacy from provisional status, he or she must earn grades of B or better ina 
minimum of 9 semester hours of course work. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other accredited 
insitutions, but a minimum of 24 semester hours must be completed at this 
University as a master’s candidate. : 

A maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced courses completed in this 
University in excess of the requirements for the bachelor's degree may f 
credited toward the master's degree if the work fits in with the student's plan 0 
specialization. 

Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more years 
before application for admission or readmission to master’s candidacy. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education and 
Human Development requires a minimum of 33 hours of graduate creo 
Several programs have additional credit hour requirements. The plan тау, ê 
the student's option, include a thesis carrying six hours of graduate credit 
Whether or not a student selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours mus 
be from courses planned primarily for graduate students (third-group courses) 
A minimum of 12 hours, not including the thesis, must be from courses offered 
by the School of Education and Human Development. i 
Programs are planned initially in conference with an admission advisOf w 
the School of Education and Human Development and subsequently wit 
designated advisor in the candidate's area of specialization. Programs are ic 
on a candidate's interests and background; those related to teaching in publ? 
schools are designed around certification requirements of the state and locali 
in which the candidate plans to teach 
All degree requirements must be completed within six years. 
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RESIDENCE 


À candidate for the master's degree 


is required to complete satisfactorily 24 
Semester hours in residence. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


À quality-point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who receive 

е grade of C in more than six semester hours are subject to suspension. 
ludents who receive a grade of F must confer with the dean before enrollment 
for further work 


THE THESIS 


The choice of the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the student’s 
advisor and filed in the office of the dean. A statement of the School of 
ucation and Human Development standards for the thesis and printed copies 
detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are 
tvailable in the office of the dean 
ayment of tuition for the thesis course entitles the candidate, during the 
Period of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty 
Under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, additional 
time may be granted. The student must, however, be enrolled « ontinuously in 
е program. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional time 
Stanted, the student must register for the entire six hours of thesis again and 
Pay tuition as for a repeated course 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Candidates In master's programs requiring 33 semester hours may, with the 
iDproval of the academic advisor, elect to take an additional three-semester- 
hour Course in lieu of a comprehensive examination Candidates in programs 
Ose basic requirements exceed 36 semester hours may waive the compre- 
hensive examination with approval of the academic advisor. Candidates who 
Plan to take the examination must be registered in the semester it is to be taken 
Must file a written application in the office of the Sc hool of Education and 
uman Dey elopment no later than 30 days prior to the date of the examination. 
Comprehensive examinations are required of students in Early Childhood 
"Ucation, the Administration of College Student Development Services, 
uted and Talented, Reading Progress Management: Classroom and Clinic, all 


&rams in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, and all programs in Special 
cation. 


WORK IN OTHER ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS 


Or teachers interested in developing or strengthening their academic compe- 

“nce, the master’s programs in elementary and secondary education normally 
it 15 to 18 semester hours of work in departments other than education. 

addin Programs are designed to meet the need of in-service teachers who need 

their нн work in content to qualify for advanced certification or to improve 

blan Classroom skills and may also be helpful to previously trained teachers 

bo hung to re-enter the profession. The major emphasis is upon strengthening 
academic and professional competencies 


8 , 
ECOND MASTER'S DEGREE 


е i ; , 3 h d 

Ons seeking a second master’s degree in the School of Education and 

a Development must complete all core and specialization requirements 
3 minimum residency requirement of 24 semester hours 
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THE DEGREE OF EDUCATION SPECIALIST 
The program of advanced study leading to the degree of Education Spec ialist i$ 
for students with master's degrees in education who seek further professiona 
preparation for specific objectives 

Education Specialist programs are available in the fields of administration, 
adult education, counseling, curriculum, higher education, human resource 


development, and special education 


Admissions Requirements 


The following are required for entrance to an Education Specialist program: 8 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development or its equivalent, two 
years of pertinent experience in an education or human development field, an 
a graduate scholastic average of at least 3.3 or an acceptable score on either the 
Graduate Record Examination or Miller Analogies Test. Two letters of recom 
mendation, one from a professional supervisor and one from the most recent 
graduate faculty advisor, are required. Each applicant must be interv iewed an 
recommended by a faculty advisor in the major field. 


Scholarship 


Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Specialist are the same as 
those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development 


(see above) 


Programs of Study and Degree Requirements 


Individual programs are developed, through a plan of study worked out with 8 
faculty advisor, to fit the candidate's skills, interests, and career goals. 
minimum of 30 semester hours beyond the requirements of the degree 9 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development is required. At least 
hours of this work must be taken in residence at GWU. A maximum of fiv 
calendar years is allowed for completion of the program 

At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate graduate courses 
in education selected from the following areas: (1) foundations and cognate 
study, (2) background and general principles of the field of study, and (3) 80 


area of specialization. 


The Comprehensive Examination 


Successful completion of a six-hour written examination and/or ап oral 
examination, at the option of the major field advisor, is required. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 
The School of Education and Human Development offers programs of advanced 
study leading to the degree of Doctor of Education. These programs, which 4 
under the supervision of the Advanced Graduate Faculty, provide major fields 
of study in curriculum and instruction, special education, counseling 
human development, educational administration and policy studies, hum 
resource development and adult education, and higher education. Supp? А 
fields are available in administration, administration of higher education, adu 
education, college student development, counseling, curriculum, elements? 
education, higher education, human development, human resource develop } 
ment, international education, program evaluation, reading, secondary educ? | 
tion, special education, supervision, teacher education, and tourism develo 
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Ment and travel administration. With the approval of the Advanced Graduate 
Faculty and the departments concerned, one supporting field may be taken in 
other departments of the University. All programs require study of interrelated 
ateas of education and a doctoral dissertation in the major field of study, 

All doctoral programs are designed to accommodate the needs of working 
Professionals who must pursue their studies on a part-time basis. Required 
Braduate courses, with few exceptions, are offered in the late afternoon and 


evening. In some programs, selected courses may be taken at off-campus 
locations. 


Admission 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including 
Baduate work in fields prerequisite to his or her objective and equivalent to 
that required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human 
velopment at this University, at least three years of successful pertinent 
educational experience, acceptable personal qualities, a capacity for creative 
Scholarship and effective leadership, and a graduate scholastic average of at 
®ast 3.3 or an acceptable score on the Graduate Record Examination or the 
Miller Analogies Test. Interviews with program faculty and two letters of 
| commendation, one from a professional supervisor and one from the most 
| “cent graduate faculty advisor, are required. Students with a master’s degree in 
‘Held other than education may be considered for doctoral study provided that 
ê degree and previous experience are judged relevant by the major field 
Program fac ulty. 

е applicant is encouraged to schedule an interview with the assistant 
ĉan, who will discuss the applicant's needs in relation to the School's 
sources, explain the required procedures and standards. and guide the 
Pplicant through the admissions process. Candidates meeting the initial 
standards are admitted to precandidacy for the degree. 


PRECANDIDACY 


In the precandidacy period a minimum of nine semester hours of course work 
u the program, including requirements specified by the Advanced Graduate 
‘culty, must be completed. Full-time students must complete this work 
mithin the first 18 semester hours; part-time students must complete it within 
Ле Semesters of admission to precandidacy. Application for full candidacy 
“ill then be decided on the basis of the quality of scholarship in the 
j candidacy period, the recommendations of instructors, a detailed plan for 


alance of the program, and a qualifying examination. 


Plan of Study 


М General, from two to three years of full-time study beyond the master’s degree 
ing, cation, or the equivalent in part-time study, are required. Programs are 
m ш dually planned. It is estimated that, for the average student, the work 
of ед for the total program will be 75 semester hours, including a minimum 
Semester hours of Dissertation Research. 
En Program is divided into two parts. The first consists of studies 
qq l'atory to taking major and supporting field comprehensive examinations 
to „required research tool studies. The second is composed of researching a 
^ Writing a dissertation, and taking the final oral examination. 
ents who have completed the « omprehensive examinations must regis- 


Ora minimum of six semester hours of Dissertation Research (Educ 491) per 
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semester until 12 hours have been completed and a minimum of 3 semester 
hours per semester thereafter, to a total of 24 semester hours, until the satis 
factory completion of the final examination. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


Upon admission to doctoral candidacy the student is assigned to a committee 
each member of which is responsible for guiding the preparation for one of the 
required comprehensive examinations in supporting fields or the major fiel 
comprehensive examination. The candidate must arrange individual confer’ 
ences with the committee members to determine the content of each field an 
to receive guidance in preparation for the examination 

The supporting field examinations, when required, are taken first; these are 
three-hour written examinations. In addition to the research tool field, 8 
student who plans a historical research investigation for the dissertation тау 
be required to complete an appropriate research seminar offered by the 
Department of History. The tool requirement must be completed prior to the 
major field examination. The major field examination is a written 12-00 
examination, six hours on each of two successive days. 

The candidate begins the second part of the program after the satisfactory 
completion of all supporting field examinations, the required research 100 
field, and the major field examination. 

THE DISSERTATION 
А dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform original scholarly 
research and to interpret and present its results ; 

At the beginning of the dissertation phase, the dean appoints a dissertation 
committee, consisting of a chairperson (usually a major field advisor) and tW? 
additional faculty members. The candidate is required to submit a proposal for 
the dissertation to this committee, which determines its acceptability. 
dissertation is completed under the guidance of the chairperson, wit 
advice of the other members of the dissertation committee 

No later than the date specified in the calendar, the candidate must submit t0 
the dean five complete copies of the dissertation and two copies of an abstra 
for inclusion in the announcement of the examination and for reproduction 
University Microfilms, Inc. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding d 
form and reproduction of the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, 8? 
services offered by University Microfilms, Inc., are available in the office of the 
dean. The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, before receiv! 
the degree, to pay a fee that is applied toward the expense of printing ^7 
Announcement of the Final Examination and the basic service rendered by 
University Microfilms, Inc., and to sign a microfilm agreement 


The 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


When the dissertation has approval of the director, the candidate is recom 
mended to the dean for the final oral examination, which must be passed ? 
least three weeks before the degree is to be conferred. The examination is 0 

to the public and is conducted by a committee of the faculty, appointed by di 
dean, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candidate's field of V 
from outside the University. Candidates who successfully pass the p 
examination are recommended for the degree by the faculty of the Schoo 


Education and Human Development. 


| ®adershi 
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Residence and Continuous Study 


All preparation for the degree, including examinations, ‹ ourses, seminars, and 
Other work done under the dire tion of an advisor, must be done in residence. 

e student must be continuously enrolled in the School of Education and 

uman Development, unless the dean or the Advanced Graduate Faculty 
Wants a leave of absence. Failure to register each semester of the academic year 
Шау result in lapse of candidacv. Subsequent readmission is subject to 
Whatever new conditions and regulations have been established һу the Ad- 
vanced Graduate Faculty. 

The supporting and major field examinations must be completed within five 
Years of the date of admission, and the entire program must be completed 
Within eight vears, regardless of full-time or part-time study. All candidates 
Must satisfy one of three options for full-time study. Information concerning 


еве plans will be provided by the assistant dean upon request by the 
Candidate. 


SPECIAL, PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 
Teacher Certification Curricula 


The School of Education and Human Development provides individually 

anned programs for liberal arts graduates with appropriate degrees from 
credited institutions who wish to prepare for teaching. Those seeking 
Certification, but not wishing to work for a degree, may enroll in a certification 
Program if they meet the admission, scholarship, and personality requirements 
inp bree candidates. The School also provides a wide range of courses of 
"lerest to teachers who wish to renew licenses 


Therapeutic Recreation Technician Certificate Program 


The Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies offers a certificate 
am in therapeutic recreation. This prototype technician program trains 
Paraprofessional personnel to work in a variety of settings, such as community 
Teation centers, state institutions, correc tional facilities, and nursing homes. 
The Curriculum emphasizes the therapeutic recreation process and activity 
p skills. Students who complete the program wil] qualify for profes- 
certification with the National Council for Therapeutic Recreation 
tification. Inquiries should be addressed to Therapeutic Recreation Program 
Coordinator, Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, George 
ashington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Reading ( 


опа] 


enter (See page 53) 
Of Campus Degree Programs 


in’ School of Education and Human Development offers off-campus programs 
felq oS to the Master of Arts in Education and Human Development in the 
5 of adult education, classroom teaching, elementary education, higher 
Cation, human resource development, reading progress management: class- 
ү m and Clinic, secondary education, early childhood special education, 
tional special educ ation, and supervision and human relations; and the 
pmo Cation Specialist in the fields of administration and higher education. The 


ams are coordinated through the Division of Continuing Education. 


Ф 
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Dean N.M. Loeser 
Associate Dean B. Burdetsky 
Assistant Deans M.S. Katzman, C.W. Washington 


FACULTY 1985—86 

Professors W.C. Adams, F. Amling, W.H. Becker, P.S. Birnbaum, G. Black, D.S. 
Brown, B. Burdetsky, B.L. Catron, S.R. Chitwood, K.J. Darr, M.C. Devolites, 
S.F. Divita, R.F. Dyer, R.B. Eastin, A. El-Ansary, R.W. Eldridge, R.F. Ericson, 
E.H. Forman, S.S. Fuller, M.G. Gallagher, F. Ghadar, S. Greene, P.D. Grub, 
W.A: Hahn (Visiting), W.E. Halal, W.C. Handorf, M.M. Harmon, J. Hilmy, J. 
Harvey, F.C. Kurtz, G.P. Lauter, G.L. Lippitt (Emeritus), N.M. Loeser, AJ. 
Mastro, D.C. McGrath, Jr., A.E. Merget, J.E. Ott, H.R. Page (Emeritus), C.M. 
Paik, Y.S. Park, P.N. Reeves, F.W. Segel, S.N. Sherman, R.G. Shouldice, W. 
Sommers (Emeritus), R. McK.F. Southby, J.B. Spain (Visiting), S.J. Tolchin, 
Р.В. Vaill, W.J. Winstead (Visiting) 

Associate Professors A. Anckonie Ш, T.M. Barnhill, J.H. Carson, N.G. Cohen: 
J.P. Coyne, G.E. Crum, H.J. Davis, S.R. Eastaugh, J.D. Frame, D.E. Gale, L. 
Graff, W. Greenberg, J.A.R. Guertin (Visiting), E.W. Hahn, W.W. Hardgrav® 
R.L. Holland, J.F. Kasle, J.E. Kee, D.J. Lenn, M.L. Liebrenz, S.D. Lind, J 
Lobuts, Jr., R.W. Longstreth, L.M. Maddox, P.B. Malone Ш, Т.Ј. Nagy, КЕ 
Newcomer, J.H. Perry, J.M. Sachlis, D.R. Sheldon, J.B. Thurman, S. Umpleby: 
C.W. Washington, W.G. Wells, Jr., W.J. Wenker, E.K. Winslow, P.W. Wirtzi 
D.L. Zalkind 

Assistant Professors J.M. Cary, N.J. Crimm, К.М, Eldridge (Visiting); ЕЈ. 
Englander, C.H. Garrett, D.R. Капе, M.S. Katzman, J. Liebowitz, W. Margrabe 
Т.Е. McCue, L.C. Moersen, P.S. Peyser, C.J. Prager (Visiting), F. Robles, Cc. 
Shepherd, Jr., L.G. Singleton, M.L. Slagle, К.Е. Smith, С.К. Swensen, үү. 
Thomas 

Instructor D.M. Mattison 


Committees* 

DEAN'S COUNCIL 

G. Black, J.P. Coyne, S. Greene, J.F. Kasle, F.C. Kurtz, R.G. Shouldice 
COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS 


W.C. Adams, B. Burdetsky, W. Greenberg, W. Halal, P.B. Malone, D.C 
McGrath, Jr., D.R. Sheldon 


COMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES 


S.R. Chitwood, S.S. Fuller, D.E. Gale, W.W. Hardgrave, J. Hilmy, S.D. Lind. 
P.S. Peyser, P.N. Reeves 


COMMITTEE ON MASTER'S STUDIES 


S.F. Divita, S.S. Fuller, L. Graff, J. Hilmy, S.D. Lind, А.Е. Merget, cW 
Washington 


COMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES 


M.S. Katzman, J. Liebowitz, F.W. Segel, M.L. Slagle, G.W.G. Stoner 


The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees 
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OVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


INTRODUCTION 


Organized as the School of ( »overnment in 1928, the School of Government and 
Business Administration has been responsible for over half a century for the 
professional development of individuals assuming membership and leadership 
roles in society. The School comprises six departments—Accountancy, Busi- 
ness Administration, Health Services Administration, Management Science, 
Public Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning. The use of a 
multidisciplinary approach in educational programming helps prepare both 


the generalist and specialist for professional careers in today's complex, 
organizational society. 


Purposes 


The School of Government and Business Administration is dedicated to 
academic excellence through the studv. teac hing, and research of management 
and policy in the public and private sectors, both within the United States and 
internationally 

Over a span of half a century, the $ hool of Government and Business 
Administration has dev eloped a learning community in which mature individ- 
uals can prepare themselves to assume membership and leadership roles in 
Society. The School practices a multidisciplinary approach with flexibility in 
educational programming in the belief that such is essential to dealing with the 
Complexities of today's organizational society. The School offers preparation of 
dth the generalist and the specialist for professional careers and seeks to 
Improve the quality and character of the individual as citizen, professional, and 
Scholar as well. 

More specifically, the purposes of the School are 

1. To prepare its graduates for positions in the management of complex 
Organizations. 

2. To provide a broad and fundamental education as preparation for 
Positions carrying management and leadership responsibilities. 

3. To provide specialized educational opportunities as preparation for career 
Positions in professional disciplines or functional areas 

4. To explore in all their forms, through education and research, the content, 
‘teractions, and interdependencies of disciplines and institutions in the 
Public and private sectors, both nationally and internationally. 

5. To make available the School’s resources to business, health, government, 
POmmunity, and other organizations in both the metropolitan area and the 
рег community. 

8. To foster understanding and advancement of knowledge and skills in the 
World community through research, education, and scholarly exchange with 
8Vernments. institutions, and organizations engaged in the solution of interna- 


‘onal trade and investment problems and in the management of human 
Settlement. 


Academic Status 


The School of Government and Business Administration has maintained full 
"mbership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business 
Ministration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for 

ic Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member of the 
american Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business, and the undergraduate 
master’s programs in business administration are accredited by the 
‘sembly. The program in health services administration is accredited by the 
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Accrediting Commission on Education for Health Services Administration The 
Master of Urban and Regional Planning degree program is recognized by the 
American Planning Association. The School is a member of the National 
Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration (NASPAA), and its 
Master of Public Administration degree appears on the NASPAA list of 
approved schools. 


Fellowships 

The School of Government and Business Administration has several graduate 
fellowships available to its students, including the Aryamehr Research Fellow- 
ships in International Business, the Government Intern Scholarship Program, 
Health Services Administration Fellowships, Ernst and Whinney Grants 10 
Doctoral Candidates in Accounting, the National Association of Purchasing 
Management Fellowship, the Scottish Rite Foundation Fellowships, the Wol- 
cott Foundation Scholarships, the Minority Students Fellowships for bo 
graduates and undergraduates, the Hyundai Foundation Scholarships in inter- 
national business; information systems; logistics, operations, and materials 
management; and science, technology, and innovation; and the SGBA Doctore 
Fellowship. 


REGULATIONS 


See Admissions; Registration; Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulations: 


Attendance 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
are paid. A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence. 
The student is held responsible for all of the work of the courses in which 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
provision is made for the student to make up the work missed. 
A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes at GWU during the 
period of suspension. 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University without academic penalty M 
permitted during the first five weeks after registration for the fall or spring 
semester. Withdrawal after this period is permitted only in unusual circum 
stances and requires certification by the instructors of courses for whic the 
student is registered that the student is doing passing work (see Withdraw®” 
under Regulations). 


Adding Courses 


Courses may not be added after the first two weeks of classes in any semestel 


Independent Study Plan 


A student of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subjec 
matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the person 
direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropri 
department. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course credit 
normally allowed when taken on a class basis 
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Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfac tory 
may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean тау assign supplemen- 
tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 
student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee 
is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up such 
deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean 


Students from Other Schools Within the University 


Degree candidates from other schools of the University cannot register for more 
than 12 hours of credit in courses from the Bachelor of Accountancy, Master of 
Accountancy, Master of Taxation, Bac helor of Business Administration, or 
Master of Business Administration degree programs. Typically, a maximum of 
6 hours of credit is permitted in courses from the Bachelor of Accountancy 
Program, unless an advisor recommends an additional 3 ‹ redit hours. 


Common Body of Knowledge 


Programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountamn« y, Bachelor of 
Business Administration, Master of Accountancv. Master of Taxation, and 

aster of Business Administration include the equivalent of at least one year of 
Work in the following areas: 

1. a background of the concepts, processes, and institutions in the production 
and marketing of goods and services and the financing of the business 
enterprise or other forms of organization: 

2. a background of the economic and legal environment as it pertains to profit 
and nonprofit organizations, along with ethical considerations and social and 
Political influences as they affect such organizations: 

3. a basic understanding of the conc epts and applications of accounting, 
Quantitative methods, and information systems; 

‚ 4. a study of organization theory, behavior, and interpersonal communica- 
tions: 
‚5. a study of administrative processes under conditions of uncertainty, 
Including integrating analysis and policy determination at the overall manage- 
Ment leve]. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES - dents, 


The School offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Acc ountancy 
Bachelor of Business Administration with fields of instruction in business 
9nomics and public policy; finance; information processing; international 


Usiness: logistics, operations, and materials management; marketing; and 
Personne] management 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


^ 9d character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
Udies contemplated are required 


quirements for admission to the freshman class include 
An acceptable certificate of graduation from a U.S secondary school, 
ing at least 15 units,* which must include four years of English; at least 


IL 


: 
hee Unit represents a year’s study in a secondary school subject, inc luding in the aggregate not 
8 than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 


Show 


neu tcu 
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two years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with 
laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be 
American history; and one year of college-preparatory mathematics beyond 
introductory algebra. 

International students may be considered for admission with an equivalent 
foreign secondary certificate. A student presenting a U.S. secondary certificate 
or its foreign equivalent must also show competence in the English language by 
scoring not less than 550 on the first taking of the TOEFL or 600 on the se ond 
taking. International students may be required to take an English proficiency 
examination and may be required to enroll in a full-time program in English 
before beginning studies in a degree program 

2. Standardized test scores submitted on College Board Achievement Tests in 
English composition and mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, OF 
on the American College Testing battery. (Normally, students with SAT verbal 
scores below 450 or SAT math scores below 500 will not be admitted.) 

Criteria for admission include a strong high school record and a satisfactory 
performance on the College Board examinations. It is recommended that the 
examinations be taken in December or January. Scores on tests taken in the 
junior year may be submitted. Arrangements for tests are the responsibility of 
the applicant and should be made with the College Board Admissions Testing 
Program, CN 6200, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6200, not less than one month before 
the date of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that the 
scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 

American College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The applicant 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly 
from the American College Testing Program, P.O. Box 168, Iowa City, Iowa 
52243. It is recommended that the applicant take the tests in October of the 
senior year. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally 
accredited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this University, 
are as follows. 

Ordinarily, students who have accumulated no more than 30 semester hours 
of transferable relevant academic credit must have a minimum 2.00 cumulative 
grade index and meet the freshman requirements. Students who have accumu- 
lated 31 to 90 transferable semester hours of relevant academic credit must 
have a 2.50 or higher cumulative grade index. Advanced standing may be 
awarded for properly certified courses taken at regionally accredited colleges OF 
universities for which the student received a grade of C or better, and may 
applied toward a degree, provided they are comparable to the curricular 
requirements of the degree. 

In no case will more than 60 semester hours of advanced standing be granted 
for course work completed at regionally accredited community or junior 
colleges. These 60 hours may include credit granted for completed course МОЇ 
equivalent to BAd 104, Mgt 58, or Mgt 119. Other courses (one course per aree 
up to a maximum of three courses), comparable to this School's courses 
numbered 101—200, taken at an accredited community or junior college with 2 
earned grade of C or better, may be accepted to waive certain required courses: 
The waiver of a required course does not entitle the student to any semester 
hours of credit and does not reduce the total number of credits that must 
completed to earn the degree 
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Although a grade of D is not ace eptable for transfer of credit, the course may 
be used to waive a í omparable curricular requirement. Credits earned with a D 
grade may not, however, be counted toward the total number of semester hours 
required for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of D or better may 
not be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. An exc eption to this 
rule is the freshman English composition requirement and all accountancy 
Courses. Any student earning a D in such courses at another institution may be 
required to repeat the courses at this University 

The School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in part 
or to allow credit provisionally. No more than 3 credit hours per course will be 
accepted as transfer credit. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an Official transcript sent 
directly from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, 
Rice Hall, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

A student wishing to transfer into the School from another division of this 
University must submit a formal application of transfer to the Office of 
Admissions in Rice Hall 

Courses taken in another degree-granting division of this University may be 
applied toward a degree in this School, provided they are comparable to the 
Curricular requirements of the degree. A maximum of 90 semester hours of such 
Credit may be applied toward a degree program in this School. However, in no 
Case will credit for more than 15 semester hours of undergraduate course work 


laken at this University in nondegree status be allowed toward meeting degree 
Tequirements in this School. 


Readmission 


À student who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent without 
authorization from the University for one semester or more must make formal 
application for readmission. If readmitted, the student is subject to the rules 
and regulations in force at the time of return If the student has attended one or 
More regionally accredited colleges or universities during absence from the 

Niversity, complete official transc ripts must be sent to the Office of Admis- 
sions from each institution attended 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who 
Was registered as a degree candidate at the time of last registration at the 

hiversity and has not since registered at another college or university. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
Academic Work Load 


А full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 15 
Semester hours A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is not on 
Probation, may not take more than nine semester hours. 

À full-time student whose overall quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may 
ake up to 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, 

Ose index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours. 

À student who accepts employment after registration or at anv time during a 

Nester must report immediately to the dean so that the program may be 
adjusted if nec essary 

XCeptions to these rules require the approval of the dean. 


h Ап undergraduate student on probation may take no more than 12 semester 
Ours of course work 
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Scholarship Requirements 


A student must have the following to graduate: (1) an overall quality-point 
index of at least 2.00 and (2) a quality-point index in the field of instruction of 
at least 2.00. All courses that are acceptable for credit toward the bachelor's 
degrees are to be included in the overall quality-point index calculation. 
Elective courses in or out of the School of Government and Business Adminis- 
tration cannot be used as substitutes for required courses in the calculation of 
the field quality-point index. Only required 100-level B.B.A. or B.Acct. courses 
and field-related courses are used in the field quality-point index calculation. 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher are 
placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list is 
limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours 
(provided that the 12 hours are taken for a grade) and (2) part-time students 
registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours over a period of two consecutive 
semesters, which may include a summer term. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or М (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described under Regulations 

The grade of I must be removed no later than the last day of the examination 
period for the fall or spring semester immediately following the semester OF 
summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not 
removed within this period is automatically changed to an F. In cases of well 
documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor and a student may 
jointly petition the dean for additional time in which to complete the work 0 
the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same period. The 
grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its 
equivalent elsewhere. 

The grade of Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) is assigned when students af 
registered for a course they have not attended and in which they have done nO 
substantial graded work. The grade of Z is not calculated in the overall an 
major quality-point indexes. 


PROBATION 


A student whose quality-point index (either overall or in the field of instruc 
tion) falls below 2.00 after completing a minimum of 12 semester hours 0 
study will be placed on probation. This probation extends over the period in 
which the student attempts another 12 semester hours of work, which may 
include remedial studies as prescribed. 


SUSPENSION 


A student whose quality-point index (either overall or in the field) is 1.50 or 
below in any semester or remains below 2.00 at the end of the probationary 
period will be suspended. A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply 
for readmission after the end of the fall or spring semester following the date of 
suspension. To be considered for readmission, the student must submi 
evidence of remedial activity performed during the suspension period 8P 
evidence of renewed potential ability to do college-level work. No advance 
standing will be assigned for academic work completed while the student ! 


suspended, but the student may petition the Dean for consideration м 


$ 
f 
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advanced standing after ‹ ompleting a minimum of 12 semester hours of course 


Work here and achieving a cumulative and field of instruction index of at least 
2.00 

A student readmitted after suspension is on probation and must maintain a 
Current quality-point index of at least 2.50 for each 12 semester hours of work 
undertaken until the cumulative and field index are at least 
Will the probationary period after re 
Study. A student suspended twice for 


2.00. In no case 
admission exceed 24 semester hours of 
poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


PASS/NO PASS OPTION 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index of 2.50 or 
tter may, with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one course a 
Semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will be recorded 
on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in the quality-point index. 
9 student will be allowed to take more than four pass/no pass courses. A 
Student must sign up for such an option at registration. Under no circumstances 


Шау a student change from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, 


ter the end of registration (exc ept in the case of a prerequisite to Math 51) 
quired courses may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis. A transfer student 


May not choose this option until the second semester of enrollment in the 
Niversity 


Residence 


A Minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 semester hours in 
"quired B.B.A. or B.Acct. courses, must be completed while registered in the 

00l of Government and Business Administration. This requirement applies 
9 students transferring within the University as well as to students transferring 
tom other institutions. Unless special permission is granted by the dean to 
Pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed 
m the School of Government and Business Administration. 


Correspondence and Home-Study Courses 


Tedit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and cannot 
applied toward a degree in this School. 


laming Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


A arn credit up to a maximum of 30 semester hours or waive 
Curricular requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following tests: 
ollege-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions for general 
Ormation on the CLEP tests. CLEP tests in Introduction to Business, 
Ommercia] Law, and Data Processing are limited to 3 credits each of advanced 
standing, CLEP tests in college algebra trigonometry, English ¢ omposition, and 
ie advanced courses in accounting and business administration are not 
“epted for advanced standing. Students enrolled in George Washington 
diversity who wish to receive credit for CLEP Subject Examinations must 
ive prior approval of the department 
dvanced Placement Tests—See Admissions 
Chievement Tests—See Admissions. 
Xaminations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements— The School of Gov- 
tig Ment and Business Administration does not administer waiver examina- 
` "TOwever, certain arts and sciences courses may be waived, and in some 


Student may e 


Е TENTE INN EUN 
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instances credit may be assigned, by satisfactorily passing a special departmen- 
tal examination authorized and prescribed by the department or curricular 
advisor concerned. Requests to take the examination should be made to the 
curricular advisor and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier before 
the date set for the examination. See page 71 for more information 


Cooperative Education Program 


The School of Government and Business Administration has entered into 
several Cooperative Education agreements with U.S. government agencies Ш 
the Washington, D.C., area. Students who are selected to participate in these 
programs generally work in paid employment for one semester and atten 
school the next semester. Since these programs are currently designed for 
juniors and seniors, program length is for one- and two-year periods. The areas 
of work are closely integrated with the student's field of instruction (6:87 
marketing, finance, personnel, etc.). Interested students should contact the 
Chairman, Department of Business Administration, for specific guidance 8n 
details. 


THE BACHELOR OF ACCOUNTANCY 


The principal objective of the Bachelor of Accountancy degree is preparation 
for a professional career in accounting. Although professional preparation 
requires specialization in the acquisition of accounting knowledge in the junior 
and senior years, attainment of the objectives requires a general education 1? 
English, humanities, social sciences, mathematics, and sciences in the first tW? 
years of undergraduate study. In addition, a common body of knowledge е 
business administration is necessary during the junior and senior years, wit 
special reference to the needs of the student in the accounting program. 

additional objective is the preparation of students for a fifth-year or Master а 
Accountancy program that is intended to meet the academic needs of students 
seeking professional accounting careers in the public or private sector, whic 
currently demand high entry-level academic achievement. 

One hundred twenty semester hours are required for graduation. Cout 
must be taken in accordance with the academic status of the student ® 
freshman, sophomore, junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. f 

Math 3, 6, 9, and 10 may not be used for credit toward the Bachelor ? 


Accountancy 


of 


ges 


Curriculum for the Pre-Accountancy Program* 


FRESHMAN YEAR —— ë 
CON E RT NAT : 

— 

6 

Economics: Econ 1-2... nj 

English: Engl 9 or 10, 11 Ww" 6 

Mathematics Math 31—32 or 51—52t ZIL t 

Science BiSc 3—4; Chem 3—4; Geog 1, 2; Geol 1-2; or Phys 9-10 - 6 

Social Sciences PSc 2; Soc 1 9 


l'otal 


> j 
snt index ^ 
* To be accepted in the Bachelor of Accountancy program a cumulative quality point in 
2.50 or higher is required at the start of the junior year ion. an? 
1 2 { 
t Math 51—52 is designed especially for students in accountancy, business administrati | 


the social sciences 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Accountancy Acct 51—52 6 
Economics Econ 121 3 

Social Sciences Psyc 1 and 8; Phil 45 or 50 and 1 35 12 
otatistics otat 51 3 
Communication CmTr 111 3 
Computer Studies Mgt 58 3 
Total 30 


Curriculum for the Accountancy Program 
JUNIOR YEAR 


Acct 101 Cost and Budgetary Control 3 
Acct 121 Intermediate Accounting 3 
Acct 151 Business Law for Accountants | "T . | 
Acct 152 Business Law for Accountants II or 
Acct 162 Federal Income Taxation of Corporations 3 
Acct 161 Federal Income Taxation: Individuals 3 
| Acct 191 Advanced Accounting 3 
BAd 120 Business Finance 3 
BAd 140 Basic Marketing Management 3 
BAd 191 Fundamentals of Management 3 
Engl 100 Written Communications in Accounting 3 
Total 30 
SENIOR YEAR Mg iei ipie 
Acct 132 Accounting Theory 3 
Acct 171 Auditing - 3 
Acct 181 Accounting Systems 3 
BAd 101 The Business Environment 3 
BAd 110 Personnel Management or 
Mgt 107 Fundamentals of Behavioral Science 3 


BAd 160 Introduction to International Business or 
BAd 166: International Marketing Management or 


BAd 171 International Business Finance 3 

BAd 188: Managing Production. Operations 3 

BAd 197: Strategy Formulation and Implementation 3 

Stat 103 Sampling in Accounting i sit edis 3 
Elective Chosen from Columbian College or the School of Gov- 

ernment and Business Administration 3 

Total - à 30 


THE BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


E hundred twenty semester hours of course work are required for gradua- 
E Го be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are 
Кг" to complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore 

"а minimum of 60 semester hours of course work in the junior and senior 
Years Selected from one of the fields of instruction offered by the School. 
j arses must be taken in accordance with the academic status of the student 
йы freshman, sophomore, junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. The 

of instruction must be selec ted at the end of the sophomore year. 

ath 3, 6. 9, and 10 may not be used for credit toward the B.B.A. degree. The 
“cond Semester of a first-year language course that was previously studied in 


(vi Schoo! may be taken as a sophomore elective, provided the student places 
а test) at this level 
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Curriculum for the First Two Years for 
All Bachelor of Business Administration Students 


FRE SHMAN YE AR 


Semester 
Hours 
Mathematics Math 31-32 or 51-52* 6 
Economics Econ 1-2 eH 6 
English Engl 9 or 10, 11 6 
tScience:  BiSc 3—4; Chem 3-4; Geog 1, 2; Geol 1-2; or Phys 9—10 6 
tSocial Sciences: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Hist 39—40 or 71-72; PSc 1, 2; 
or Soc 1, 2 6 
l'otal 30 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Accountanc y Acct 51—52 6 
Business 
Administration: BAd ^ ; i 3 
tHumanities Art 31—32 or 71-72; Chin 3-4; Engl 51-52, 71—72, or 
191 Aa Fren 3—4 or 6, or 51—52; Ger 3—4 or 51—52; Ital 
3—4; Mus 3, 4; Phil 45, 50, or 71; Rel 9-10, 21, 22, 23, 59, 
60; Slav à = 5—6, or 91—92; -— 3—4 or 6, or 51—52; or 
CmrTr 1, 11, or 111. T eut А eS PPRS 6 
Management 
Science: Mgt T VE "че R^ 3 
Social Sciences Psyc 1,8... 6 
tElective: Cds other than accountancy, ‘business administra- 
Hor о. ERTA ee : 3 
Statistics: Stat 51 A a ES чә . 3 
yy | Re ENE Ae ел SOE 30 


Curriculum for B.B.A. Fields of Instruction 


The academic programs comprising these fields of instruction are designed to 
provide the broad foundation required for eventual leadership in either 
business or governmental administration. Each field of instruction consists of 
33 semester hours of required general business administration courses and 15 
hours of required field-related courses. Nine hours of electives, normally 
advanced courses in liberal arts subjects, are required in each field but are not 
included in the calculation of the field quality-point index. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Semester 


Required General 
Hours 


B.B.A. Courses 
Accountancy: One course selected in consultation with the advisor 
from Acct 101, 111, 121, 161.......... бено, 29. А 
BAd 110: Personnel Management ....... e aat сы, 
BAd 120: Business Finance ............... A NAM ORTI bw on 
BAd 140: Basic Marketing Management ....................... 
BAd 191: Fundamentals of Management....................... 


ow ww ш 


* Math 51—52 is designed especially for students in accountancy, business administration, and 


the social sciences 
+ With the approval of an advisor, students may petition the dean for approval of another 
appropriate combination of courses 

+ Restricted to lower than 100-level courses. (Courses in human kinetics and leisure studies do 
not satisfy this requirement.) 
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Econ 121 Money and Banking 


3 
Field-Related Six semester hours selec ted from among courses in the 
Courses chosen field of instruction - 6 
*Elective To be selected in consultation with the advisor 6 
l'otal 30 
SENIOR YEAR 
Required General 
B.B.A. Courses 
BAd 101: Тһе Business Environment 3 
BAd 104 Commercial Law . К 3 
BAd 188 Managing Production Operations t 3 
BAd 197 Strategy Formulation and Implementation. . . 3 
tPsyc 144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology or 
Mgt 107: Fundamentals of Behavioral Science................. 3 
Field-Related ^ Nine semester hours selec ted from among courses in the 
Courses chosen field of instruction 9 
*Elective: To be selected in « onsultation with the advisor 6 
Total.. > ту 30 


The field of instruction should be selected at the end of the sophomore year. 
The student should contact the Assistant Dean for Undergraduate Programs for 
the assignment of a faculty advisor. Field-related courses for business econom- 
ics and public policy; finance; information processing; international business; 
Ogistics, operations, and materials management; marketing; and personnel 
management are described below. An asterisk preceding a course number 
indicates that the course is required for that field of instruction. 


1. Business Economics and Public Policy 


This field is directed toward developing understanding and skills applicable to a wide 
Variety of positions in business and government. Students will supplement basic course 
Work in business and economics with additional courses in economics, political science, 
&nd government-business relations, The social, legal, political, and economic environ- 
ment of business and the micro- and macroeconomic foundations of governmental 
Programs and regulatory activity will be studied to establish a basis for developing and 
evaluating effective business responses. The program is concerned with the continuing 
usiness-government dialogue on effective and equitable relations between the two 
Sectors of the economy 


The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of business 
*conomics and public policy 


BAd 117: Collective Bargaining 
BAd 171: International Business Finance 
*Econ 101: Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
“Econ 102: Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 
Econ 136: Natural Resources and Environmental Economics 
Econ 158: Industrial Organization 
Econ 159: Government Regulation of the Economy 
Econ 161: Public Finance I 
Econ 162: Public Finance II 


Мам JR 


* Restricted to appropriate 100-level courses in the liberal arts or in human kinetics and leisure 
studies, as approved by the advisor 


Students in marketing should complete BAd 142, Consumer Behavior, in lieu of this 
léquirement 
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Econ 181-82 International Economics 
PSc 116 The American Presidency 
PSc 117 Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics 


PSc 118 Legislative Process 
PAd 125 Managing Public Policy 


2. Finance 


This field helps students develop the skills required for entry-level employment in 
corporations, financial institutions, and the public sector. Corporations employ entry- 
level finance specialists for cash, credit, or inventory analysis or management and for 
work in bank relations and capital budgeting. Financial institutions offer opportunities 
for entry-level finance specialists to analyze specific securities and to assist in loan 
analysis. The government sector looks to finance students as potential financial analysts. 
The undergraduate B.B.A. degree with a finance field also provides an excellent 
foundation for graduate academic programs, especially the study of law 
The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of finance: 


Acct 111: Financial Statement Analysis or 

Acct 121: Intermediate Accounting 

*BAd 123 Investment and Portfolio Management 

*BAd 124: Advanced Financial Management 

BAd 130 Working Capital Management 

BAd 132: Real Estate Investment or 

BAd 133: Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management 
BAd 135: Capital Formation 

BAd 171 International Business Finance 


3. Information Processing 


Students taking this field are recruited by organizations in both the public and private 
sectors for positions as programmer/analysts and systems designers. These entry-level 
positions lead to careers in the marketing of computer hardware and software, systems 
consulting, and management. Medium to large organizations are currently expanding 
their reliance on computer systems, and with the development of inexpensive but 
powerful mini- and microcomputers, thousands of smaller organizations are finding 
computers to be cost effective as well. 

Students will supplement the basic skills learned in the B.B.A. curriculum with 
courses planned to provide a firm foundation in the use of the computer as a tool in 
solving information problems in organizations. These courses relate ongoing, real-worl 
applications of computers to the functional areas of business and government organiz& 
tions 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of information 
processing: 


tCSci 157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
tCSci 158: Algorithmic Methods and High-Level Languages 
*Mgt 119 Computer Programming for Information Systems 
*Mgt 120: Information Systems Development 1 

*Mgt 121: Information Systems Development П 

*Mgt 122: Special Studies in Information Systems 

Stat 130: Computer Programming 

Stat 131 Data Structures 


4. International Business 


This field provides the basic academic foundations for entry-level positions in intern® 
tional business, particularly in multinational corporations, international banks, an 


t See the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin 
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Bovernment agencies. Such organizations include the Departments of Commerce, State, 
and Treasury, plus international institutions such as the Export-Import Bank, World 
Bank, and Overseas Private Investment Corporation. Students in this field are enc ouraged 
to include two years of a modern foreign language in their preparatory background 


The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of international 
business 


BAd 148 Advertising 


*BAd 160 Introduction to International Business 
*BAd 166 International Marketing Management 
BAd 168 Foreign Market Analysis 


*BAd 171: International Business Finance 

BAd 173 International Banking 

BAd 175 International Monetary and Financial Issues 
Econ 181 International Economics 


T&T 104: Introduction to Travel and Tourism 


5. Logistics, Operations, and Materials Management 


Students in this field will become equipped to contribute to the national effort to achieve 
economy, efficiency, and innovative ompetitive behavior for the American economy. 

апу positions in industry and government that deal with material and service 
requirements, rates of consumption, acquisition, mobility, maintenance, and quality 
assurance require the skills learned in this field. The field is designed to prepare students 
for entry-level positions performing the activities necessary to plan and control the flow 
of material through the productive system and the external sourc ing of required goods 
and services. 

Graduates of the program will be prepared for career positions in government, 
industry, and ‹ onsulting firms in such functional management areas as contract adminis- 
tration, pure hasing, materials and logistics, maintenance quality assurance, planning, 
tequirements, project administration, price analysis, and contract administration or in 
Support work 

The following courses provide the foundation for effective functioning in the field of 
Ogistics, operations, and materials management 


*BAd 180 Materials and Purchasing Management 
BAd 181: Management of Public Acquisitions 
BAd 182 Transportation Management 

*BAd 183: Logistics Management 

*BAd 184: Contract Management 


8. Marketing 


This field has the objectives of (1) developing a conceptual understanding of a complex 
and changing environment and its effects on marketing activities and institutions, (2) 
Understanding the dynamics of buyer behavior, (3) providing the skills to analyze 
€mand, market segments, and cost-volume profit relationships of marketing programs, 
(4) enhancing abilities in written and verbal communications, and (5) developing skills 
Ш formulating and implementing comprehensive marketing plans 

Typical entry-level positions for students with a marketing field are advertising 
account executives, marketing research project managers, retail assistant buyers, and 
Sales representatives for consumer or industrial products firms. Students with marketing 
&ckgrounds also have obtained positions in physical distribution, public relations, 
Wholesale firms, and a variety of governmental and nonprofit organizations. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of marketing:t 


*BAd 143: Marketing Research 
BAd 148: Advertising 


0 HEN 


* BAq 142 cannot be used as a field of instruction course 
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BAd 149 Advanced Advertising Campaigns 
"ВА 150: Sales Management 

BAd 152 Seminar: Retailing Management 

*BAd 159 Marketing: Strategic Planning 

BAd 160: Introduction to International Business 


BAd 166 International Marketing Management 

BAd 180 Materials and Purchasing Management 

BAd 182 Transportation Management 

BAd 183 Logistics Management 

Jour 145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Stat 105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences 


Mgt 119 Computer Programming for Information Systems 


7. Personnel Management 


This field is concerned with all aspects of the employment of human resources M 
business organizations. Entry-level career opportunities are in such fields as personne 
management, employee relations, collective bargaining, and manpower utilization. Since 
the field focuses on the management of human resources in a general sense, it 8180 
prepares the student for responsibilities associated with general management an 
leadership 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of personnel 
management 

*BAd 115: Leadership in Personnel Management 


*BAd 117: Collective Bargaining 
Jour 145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations 


Psyc 129 Theories of Personality 
Psyc 131: Psychological Tests 
CmTr 121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


To be considered for admission, applicants must present a bachelor's degree 
from a regionally accredited college or university. Application is made directy 
through the Office of Enrollment Development and Admissions, Schoo 0 
Government and Business Administration. Admission to master’s programs и 
granted on a highly competitive basis. Previous academic history, performance 
on the applicable entrance examination, letters of reference, motivation an 
aptitude to do graduate-level work, and professional experience are all tak 
into consideration f 
Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degrees of Master е 
Accountancy, Master of Taxation, and Master of Business Administration е 
submit acceptable scores оп the Graduate Management Admission Te 
applicants for admission to programs leading to the degrees of Master of Healt 
Services Administration and Master of Urban and Regional Planning mu 
submit scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test or the Gradual? 
Record Examination; applicants for admission to programs leading tO 
degree of Master of Public Administration, Master of Association Managemen 
and Master of Science in Information Systems Technology must submit 800 


on the Graduate Record Examination. It is the responsibility of the applica . 
make arrangements for the required test with the Educational Testing se 


Princeton, N.J. 08541. Correspondence concerning the Graduate Manage ate 
Admission Test should be addressed to Box 966; concerning the Gradu 
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Record Examination, to Box 955. Test scores that are more than five years old 
are not accepted for admissions review 

International students must show competence in the English language by 
Scoring not less than 550 on the first taking of the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (TOEFL) or 600 on the se ond taking. International students mav be 
required to take an English proficiency examination and may be required to 


enroll in a full-time program in English before beginning studies in a degree 
program. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


All students must « omplete the prescribed minimum number of semester hours 
of graduate course work. A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hours of 
graduate course work required beyond First-Level (Common Body of Knowl- 
edge) or other required courses may be approved for transfer to the School of 
Overnment and Business Administration from the Division of Continuing 
ducation, another degree-granting division of this University, or another 
regionally accredited college or univ ersity under the following conditions: The 
Course work must be approved as part of the student's program of studies; it 
Must not have been applied to the completion of requirements for another 
€gree, it must be at the graduate level, it must have been taken within the two 
Years prior to acceptance into the program, and the student must have received 
3 grade of B or better. This action must be approved by a petition to the 
esignated faculty advisor and the dean. A transcript and description of the 
Course work must be on file before the petition can be considered. Should 
&dvanced standing be granted, the credit will count: however, the grade will 
not be used in calculating the cumulative grade point average. 
Extended programs, including undergraduate or graduate background 
Courses, may be assigned for an applicant whose undergraduate degree was in a 
eld other than the graduate program the student wishes to follow or whose 
Undergraduate record indicates a weakness in required background courses. 
Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of the 
lequired course work, completion of an acceptable thesis (if one is elected or 
tequired) or the equivalent work, and the passing of the Master's Comprehen- 
3lve Examination if required in the chosen degree or field of instruction. 
9cond-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the 
Master’s degree only when registration for graduate credit has been approved at 
? time of registration by the dean and the designated faculty advisor. No work 
counted toward a bachelor's degree may be counted toward a master's degree. 
OWever, a student who has completed the equivalent of a Common Body of 
Owledge course with a grade of C or better as part of the bachelor's degree 
Togram may request by petition a waiver of that course at the master's level. 
ull-time students are expected to register for a minimum of 9 to a maximum 
? semester hours each semester. A graduate student who is employed more 
àn 20 hours a week may not take more than 6 semester hours. All work for a 
Master's degree must be completed in five years, unless an extension of time is 


Stanted by the dean. 


tudents who expect to continue studies for a doctoral degree after receiving 


tages degree should ask for assistance in planning their programs of 
Udy 


No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction, 
cept for hospital residency, supervised field experience, and the thesis, 
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which may be completed in absentia with the permission of the department, 
designated faculty advisor, or committee concerned 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
Written Master's Comprehensive Examinations are required only in certain 
degrees and fields of instruction. Degree candidates should consult designated 
faculty advisors about examinations required and material to be covered. In 
writing the examinations, students are expected to demonstrate what has been 
learned in course work and from the literature of the field. The examinations 
normally require four to eight hours. Sections broadly cover the various fields 
that the candidate has selected 

Examinations are generally scheduled in the fall and spring semesters and 
should be taken during the last semester of course registration or shortly after 
completion of prescribed course work 

A written application is filed with the department supervising the student's 
field of study at the time of registration for the semester in which the 
examination is to be taken. Before applying, the student must have « ompleted 
all courses in the program or be enrolled in the last semester and must have 
achieved a 3.00 (B) average. After applying for the examination, a candidate 
may withdraw only by written notice to the department chairman 

A candidate who fails the examination should consult with the designated 
advisor about a subsequent course of action 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; 1, 
Incomplete; IP, Progress; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and Z 
Unauthorized Withdrawal. - 

An average of В or better is required for the master's degree. The grade of С % 
not considered as failing but must be balanced by a grade of A in a graduate 
course of equal status. A minimum grade point average of 3.00 is required for 
award of a graduate degree. All graduate courses and courses taken for 
undergraduate credit after matriculation as a degree candidate (except those 
audited or taken for the grade of CR) will be used in the calculation of the grade 
point average. 

A student whose quality-point index falls below 3.00 will be placed 00 
probation. This probation extends through the period in which the student next 
attempts 12 semester hours of work, including prescribed courses. During this 
period the student's performance will be monitored to determine suitability for 
continued study. A student who is subject to probation for a second time 1$ 
automatically suspended. 


A master's degree candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present 
cause, for consideration by the dean, as to why continued study should be 
permitted. 

and 


A master's degree candidate given the grade of F in a required course, 
permitted to continue in graduate studies, must repeat the course and achieve 
at least the grade of B. (Such a repeat does not expunge the grade of F, whic 
remains part of the student's record.) Should this level of performance not 
obtained, the student will be denied further registration as a degree candidate: 


Suspension 


A graduate student who does not meet the conditions of probation (see above 
will be suspended. A student who is suspended or withdraws under thes 
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conditions may apply for readmission after the lapse of one semester. To be 
readmitted the student must submit evidence that indicates academic success 
if readmitted. A student so readmitted will continue on academic probation 
and must achieve a minimum quality-point index of 3.50 in the next 12 
semester hours of graduate study. Should the student fail to achieve this 


minimum quality-point index, a second suspension will result and subsequent 
readmission will be denied 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described under Regulations. 

The grade of I must be removed no later than the last day of the examination 
Period for the fall or spring semester immediately following the semester or 
Summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not 
removed within this period is automatically changed to an F. In cases of well- 
documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor and a student may 
jointly petition the dean for additional time in which to complete the work of 
the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same period. The 
Stade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its 
equivalent elsewhere 


The Thesis 


Students contemplating doctoral study are strongly urged to include the thesis 
8S ап elective in their master's program. The thesis subject should be selected 
as early as possible to permit effective integration with the course work. 
The subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the student's 
eld. The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor in 
Charge and must be presented to the dean by the student no later than the date 
announced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the 
form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 
Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two 
Semesters in which registered for thesis (299—300), to the advice and direction 
9f the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a 
esis is unfinished, additional time is granted. The student must, however, be 
enrolled continuously in the program. If the preparation of the thesis extends 
Шоге than three semesters beyond the date registered for thesis research, the 
Student must register for the entire required hours of thesis again and pay 
tuition for the two repeated courses. 


MASTER OF ACCOUNTANCY 


The Master of Accountancy degree is designed to prepare students for profes- 
Опа] careers in ас counting. Although accounting careers may be in the public 
Or private sec tor, a particular objective of the program is the student’s 
attainment of professional certification. The Master of Accountancy is recog- 
mized as the necessary fifth year of education in a professional accounting 
fogram, and as such, it is superimposed on a Common Body of Knowledge in 
“Counting and business subjects. The Common Body of Knowledge is ordi- 
parily attained by the completion of a bachelor’s degree in accounting or 
USiness from a regionally accredited institution of higher education. 

The Program consists of 60 semester hours of course work, of which 27 may 
be Waived if comparable study has been completed prior to admission. Six 
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semester hours of course work of the minimum program of 33 hours may be 
awarded as advanced standing 

Students should verify state regulations concerning the Certified Public 
Accountant Examination for the state in which they plan to practice 

The program of study consists of two levels 


First Level: Common Body of Knowledge Courses (30 semester hours) 


Acct 201, 202, 211, 297; BAd 220, 240; Econ 217; Mgt 205, 218, 270 

This set of courses must be completed prior to enrollment in Second-Level courses, 
except Acct 297, which must be taken in the last semester of the program. All of these 
course requirements, except Acct 297, may be satisfied by evidence of successful 
completion of comparable work at other regionally accredited institutions. First Level 


courses may not be taken to satisfy Second-Level requirements or electives 


Second Level 
Acct 221, 225, 251, 261, 275, 282; one course chosen from Acct 262, 263, or 264; and 


three graduate-level SGBA courses chosen from accounting (other than taxation) and 
related subjects, with advisor approval. 


MASTER OF ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT 


The Master of Association Management is a degree directed to those undertak- 
ing careers in association management. It is for practitioners who already wor 
with nonprofit associations of various kinds—trade, public interest, member- 
ship, and special interest associations; scientific, technical, and learned socie 
ties; trade unions; political action committees; religious and fraternal organiza 
tions; foundations; and local ad hoc groups. It also prepares individuals for the 
growing opportunities available through work in associations. d 

The 42-semester-hour program is interdisciplinary, with four academic 
departments participating in it—Public Administration, Business Administra- 
tion, Management Science, and Accountancy. The program consists of a ten- 
course core, three other required courses, and an elective course 


Required Courses 


Core Courses (30 semester hours) 
AM 270 The Association: Roles, Responsibilities, Authority, Accountability, 


Influence 
AM 271 Marketing Management for Associations and Other Organizations 


AM 272 Communications and Media Relationships for Associations 

AM 273 Association Representation and Lobbying or 

AM 274 Marketing Strategy for Associations 

AM 275 Survey of Information Systems and Data Processing for Associations 
AM 276 Organization and Management of Associations 

AM 277 Finance and Fund Accounting for Associations 

AM 279 Current Issues in Association Management 


PAd 295 Research Methods 
PAd 296 Statistical Applications in Public Administration 


Any two of the following courses (6 semester hours) 


PAd 212 Legislative Management 
PAd 213 Administration in the Federal Government 
PAd 215 Law and the Public Administrator 
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PAd 216 Federal Government Regulation of Socie 


ty 
PAd 242 Administration of State anc 


1 Local Government 
PAd 245 Intergovernmental Relations 


In addition, any one of the following courses (3 semester hours) 


PAd 223 Behavioral Factors in I 
PAd 224 Managerial Lead rship in Complex Organizations 
Mgt 210 Individual and Group Dynamics in Organizations 
Mgt 212 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change 

Mgt 213 Organizational Development: A M 
BAd 210 Personnel Management 


| 
arge and Complex Organizations 


anagement Function 


Elective (3 semester hours) 


With the approval of the advisor, the student ma 
Choosing any graduate-level course e 
other courses within the University 


y satisfy this requirement by 
ither from the above offerings or from 


Substantive Areas 


Courses comprising this degree cover the six substantive areas described below 


MARKETING STRATEGIES AND REPRESENTATION 


This area emphasizes tl 


ıe relationship between association members and 
Managers and the me 


ans of conveying the association point of view to 
legislators, administrators, and the public at large. The association is viewed as 


the central focal point through which various constituent interests are articu- 
ated. Principal courses are AM 271 and either AM 273 or 274. 


COMPARATIVE INSTITUTIONS 


Washington-based assoc iations provide a link between association member- 
Ship and government. This area focuses on comparisons among the various 
types of associations that comprise the Washington environment and their 
telationships, interactions, and competition. The courses in this area are AM 
70 and two courses chosen from PAd 212, 213, 215, 216, 242, and 245. 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA, AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Communication is a vital factor in modern management and is particularly 
important in the management of associations. The focus in this area is on 
elements of interpersonal communication with board, staff, and other associa- 
lion members and on the preparation, editing, and publication of journals and 
Other written materials Emphasis is placed on an appreciation of the value of 


Continuing relationships with the media. The principal courses in this area are 
272 and 275. 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 

The curri ulum includes consideration of the problems of financial planning, 
Udgeting, accounting, and economics that are essential to all association 
anagement. The principal course, required of all students, is AM 277. 

ANALYTICAL AND RESEARCH METHODS 

Courses com 


prising this area emphasize competence in research design and 
Methods and in the application of statistical analysis. In the absence of a 
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required thesis for the Master of Association Management, all students are 
required to take PAd 295 and 296 


ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT 


This area focuses on the problems of managing association stafts. It concerns 


itself with the day-to-day problems of large and growing staffs and regional 
offices. The principal courses include AM 276 and 279, plus a course selected 
from PAd 223, 224; Mgt 210, 212, 213; or BAd 210. AM 279, the capstone 
seminar, must be taken during the student's final semester of study; it 
addresses the overall problems of association management, tying together what 
has been previously studied, with particular reference to growing legal restric- 


tions that are placed on association managers. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Master of Business Administration degree is designed to prepare students 
for careers in management. The program of study leading to the Master of 
Business Administration provides a basic foundation in the functions of 
business, the environment in which it operates, and the analytical tools needed 
for intelligent decision making. The program provides a study in depth in one 
field of instruction and a broad exposure to subjects and issues at the general 
management level. 

The program consists of 60 semester hours of course work, of which 27 may 
be waived if comparable study has been completed at a regionally acc redited 
college or university prior to admission. Thus the shortest possible program is 
33 semester hours 

The program of study consists of two levels and contains four components: 


First Level: Common Body of Knowledge Courses (30 semester hours) 


Econ 217-18; Acct 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; BAd 201, 220, 240, 297 

This set of courses must be completed prior to enrollment in Second-Level courses, 
except BAd 297 which must be taken in the last semester of the program. All of these 
course requirements, except BAd 297, may be satisfied by evidence of successfu 
completion of comparable work at other regionally accredited institutions Common 
Body of Knowledge courses not completed before the applicant matriculates in the 
School of Government and Business Administration will be assigned in the letter 0 
admission. First-Level courses may not be taken to satisfy Second-Level requirements 
(breadth, field of instruction, or elective courses) 


Second Level 

1. Breadth Courses (15 hours) 

This set of courses provides exposure to a broad range of subjects intended to develop 
professional competence in general management. In consultation with the designate 
faculty advisor, the student selects five courses from at least four teaching fields outside 
the field of instruction. Thus the student has the flexibility to design a progra in 
consultation with the designated faculty advisor that is tailored to individual career 
goals. 

2. Field of Instruction Courses (12 hours) 
The purpose of this set of courses is to give the student an understanding in à selected 
field. Courses are selected in consultation with the designated faculty advisor and may 
tailored to individual interests 

3. Elective (3 hours) 

The student may select any graduate-level course to satisfy this requirement after 
consultation and approval of the designated faculty advisor. Students in the Management 
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Planning and Control field of instruction are | 
of Second-Level ac ounting courses 

4. Required Common Body of Knowledge Course (3 hours) 
This course, BAd 297, Strategy Formulation and 
course for all M.B.A. students. It must be taken 


imited to a maximum of 12 semester hours 


Implementation, is a required capstone 
in the last semester 


Fields of Instruction 


Students select a minimum of 12 semester hours from one of the following 
fields. 


BUSINESS ECONOMICS AND PUBLIC POLICY 


This field is directed toward understanding, analyzing, and dealing with the 
Principal forces shaping the total business environment. Special attention is 
given to the policies and programs of governments, social and cultural change, 
and the structure, evolution, and fluctuations of the economy. Students 
Concentrating in this area take courses that survey the social, legal, political, 
and economic environment of business and the micro- and macroeconomic 
foundations of government programs and of business response to these pro- 
rams. Elective courses may be chosen in business representation, public 
decision making, government regulation of business, government-business 
liaison functions, and public administration. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS 


This field prepares students for careers in finance and investments, providing a 
ackground in business budgeting, controllership, treasury, long-range plan- 
hing, reporting, and financial management processes. Courses are designed to 
emphasize the planning, analysis, implementation, and controls necessary for 
Making effective financial decisions. Instruc tion not only applies to manufac- 
turing and trading enterprise but, in addition, includes railroad and public 
Utility financing. Each, however, has distinc tive operating features. Most 
nancial dogmas have a universality that cuts across business lines, and 
Variations are more a matter of degree than of substantive difference. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 


This field addresses the critical need for management to deal effectively with 
fact that human institutions of all kinds tend to become larger and more 
Complex as changes accelerate both socially and technologically. In many 
aditional academic fields, general systems and cybernetic concepts have 
volved as the interdisciplinary mode for understanding increasingly complex 
Systems. This has profound relevance for the contemporary operating manager 
and policymaker. 
ecause this program is essentially interdisciplinary and transcontextual in 
nature, the student is afforded an unusually broad range of opportunities to 
apply educational experience to managerial, organizational, and societal prob- 
lems, Professional and academic career potentials are available in the following 
elds: (1) research and teaching in the growing number of systems and 
Cybernetics oriented programs now emerging in colleges and universities in the 
ited States and elsewhere in the world; (2) institutional/environmental 
erface management or consulting; (3) system-focused organizational devel- 
pment consulting or staff work; (4) corporate and government agency long- 
8e (strategic) planning and control activities; and (5) advisory and staff 


Ioer cells d 
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positions and program directors in global agencies such as operating compo- 
nents of the United Nations, multinational corporations and foundations, and 
multigovernmental agencies such as OECD, as well as in the agencies and 


departments of national governments 


INFORMATION SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 


This field is concerned with issues related to modern information and decision 
support systems in private and governmental organizations. Areas explored in 
depth include systems analysis, user/system psychology, and future trends in 


information systems 
The program is designed for the professionals responsible for analyzing the 


information system needs of an organization and developing an implementa- 
tion plan for meeting requirements. Plans would deal with the determination of 
the information needs and information flows within the organization. The 
information system professional selects the proper blend from the options 
available: information systems, database management systems, decision sup- 
port systems, and expert systems. These decisions are based on knowledge of 
available technology and an understanding of the psychological aspects of user 
acceptance and productivity. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


This field is designed to prepare students for careers in international banking; 
international and multinational corporations, and export trading companies; 
for careers in the federal government and in international agencies concerne 
with business, industry, and finance abroad; and for the commerce option 0 
the Foreign Commercial Service. 

The program is also designed to provide international students with the 
background and skills necessary to promote international business, and t9 
prepare them for careers in foreign and domestic firms within their own 
countries and for commercial officer positions within their governments. 

Each student's program is individually developed by the student's advisor 
according to the student's background and interests 


LOGISTICS, OPERATIONS, AND MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 


This field is concerned with issues related to management and operating 
skills in the several work areas it embraces at the national and internationé 
level as well as the private and public sectors. Activities in this field include 
materials acquisition, production, quality control, distribution, maintenance 
and support functions throughout the life of the organization, system, hss 
product. Personnel skilled in these activities stimulate organizations to in- 
crease productivity and organizational effectiveness. 

The program focuses on the integration of the administrative functions 
associated with transactions, technology, production, and services necessary to 
institutional success. The field is designed to provide students with knowledge 
of acquisition and logistics functions and to develop the capacity to analyze 
information, define problems, evaluate quality, assess impacts, and draw 
conclusions pertinent to logistics plans and operations. Students are encour 
aged to emphasize formulation of objectives, planning, and management 0 
operations throughout the system life cycle. Each student elects a study tra 
(procurement and contracting, physical distribution, or product operations) ip 
consultation with a designated advisor. 
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MANAGEMENT OF SCIENCE TECHNOLOGY, AND INNOVATION 


This field explores the many aspects of tec hnology relating to and influencing 


research and development management, business, and public policy. The 
employment of state-of-the-art tec hnology and the creation of new tec hnology 
through research and development are important processes in the achievement 
of the objectives of both private firms and governments 

The research and development environment has many unique operational 
characteristics. The conc entration has been designed to identify and study the 
Problems associated with managing creative professional people in a dynamic 
technology. As a contextual area, the program stresses the need for students to 
Undertake original and meaningful research involving political, economic, 
Sociological, and operational problems encountered by management in indus- 
trial, governmental, and military research and development organizations. 


MANAGEMEN T PLANNING AND CONTROL 


This field provides an integrated approach to the studv of management systems 
Or strategic planning and operational control to improve 


organizational 
effectiveness and efficienc yind 


ecision making through the use of accounting 
and interdisciplinary administrative theory and practice. Major topics include 
Scientific methods for ac quiring reliable knowledge, acc ounting and statistical 

€cision theory, models, and the subsystems of the management planning and 
Control systems. Courses encompass centralized and decentralized resource 
allocation, capital budgeting systems, inventory decisions, matrix algebra, 
network methods, price-volume decisions, decision making under uncer- 
tainty, Bayesian dec ision theory, and value of information. 


MARKETING 


This field is devoted to the development of professional marketing managers 
Озе responsibilities may include planning and developing new products, 
Services, and ideas: advertising, selling, and mer handising; and arranging 
istribution channel systems. Courses cover all aspects of the marketing 
Management function. Foundation courses are Marketing Management, Buyer 
®havior, and Marketing Research. Functional courses are Promotion Manage- 
Ment, Marketing Channels, Marketing Strategy, and Product/Service Manage- 
ent. Specialized elective courses—International Marketing, Industrial and 
Vernment Marketing, and Marketing and Public Policy—utilize the re- 
Sources of the Washington metropolitan area, 
ORGA 
This field of study reflects the assumptions that the effective utilization of the 
behavioral sciences is concerned with both means and ends and that the 
Specialist in behav ioral science not only is skilled in theory and research but 
30 applies technical and specialized knowledge as a conscious force in 
effective organizational growth and improvement. Thus, courses are designed 
0 equip the student with organizational concepts and behavioral skills 
Propriate to optimizing the utilization of a human system's total resources. 
is program helps meet the need for professionals capable of designing, 
ing, and developing the necessary behavioral and organizational systems 
Topriate to rapidly ‹ hanging societies. Emphasis is on the interrelationships 
Such dimensions as motiv ation, leadership, problem solving, organizational 
BOWth, and increased complexity of modern organizations and their effect 
Pon the functions of organizational development 


NIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT 


Creat 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

rned with all aspects of the employment of human resources 
Career opportunities are open in domestic and 
research 


This field is conce 


in business organizations 
international business organizations, hospitals, trade associations, 


and educational institutions, and local, state, and federal government agencies. 
Courses encompass all phases of the recruitment, selection, employment, and 
development of people, industrial relations, unionism, collective bargaining, 


labor relations, and manpower utilization 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR DECISK JN MAKING 

This field develops a thorough understanding of quantitative or mathematical 
approaches to problems of managerial control and decision making. While the 
program will develop a competent background in basic mathematical theory 
associated with the various techniques, it is oriented toward applications of the 


technique rather than their theoretical mathematical content. 


MASTER OF HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


The Master of Health Services Administration degree program is designed (0 
provide a core of generalist administrator courses for all students, coupled wit 
specialized elective fields of instruction to meet the interests and career 00° 
jectives of individual students. 


The program of study consists of 
addition, 3 semester hours each in accountancy, economics, and statistics are 


prerequisite if comparable study has not been completed prior to matriculation 


54 semester hours of course work. In 


as a degree candidate 
The generalist core includes the following nine courses: HSA 202, 203, 207, 
208, 209, 210, 212, 215, and Mgt 210. In addition, each student must take two 


advanced HSA courses, one chosen from Group I and one from Group Il, from 
among the following: 


Group I (Policy/Planning)—HSA 221, 223, 225, 227, 252, 255. 


Group II (Management)—HSA 231, 233, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239. 


During the last semester on campus, each student must also complete HSA 245 
which serves to integrate the concepts and methods of health services adminis 
tration 

The fields of instruction each comprise 18 credit hours, including " 
experience-based learning component. In some fields of instruction, a опе-уё 
(9-semester-hour) administrative residency is mandatory. In other fields of 
instructidn, the student may choose a 3-semester-hour internship аП 
semester hours of additional course work as a substitute for the g-hou! 
residency. Consequently, fields of instruction fall into one of two patterns: 


Residency Option—Specialist course work, 9 hours; administrative residency’ 


9 hours. * 


Internship Option—Specialist course work, 15 hours; administrative intern 


ship, 3 hours. 


` ve 
* Students will not be permitted to enter any administrative residency unless they Ва 
attained a 3.0 grade-point average with no grades of I : 
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Courses comprising the field of instruction may be t 


taken in the Health Services 
Administration Department, the School of Government and Business Adminis- 


tration, the University, or the Consortium of Universities. Each student 
develops a set of con eptually related courses suitable for the field of instruc- 
Поп and individual career objectives. The 
by the faculty advisor and the department(s) offering courses 

This curriculum structure gives students an unusual opportunity to develop 
academic programs particularly suited to their needs. The core courses and the 
two advanced HSA courses provide students with generalist administrative 
Competence; the nine fields of instruction offer a wide choice of areas in which 
to develop special expertise. In all but three fields of instruc tion, students have 
a choice conc erning the amount of experiential learning they wish to include in 
their programs of study. This choice « oncerning the amount of field experience 
Сап affect the number of months required to complete the program; that is, fora 
full-time student the residency option will require 28 months, while the 
internship option will require 20 months 


choice of courses must be approved 


Fields of Instruction 


Àn asterisk indicates that a 9-credit-hour administrative residency is required 
In that field of instruction 


MANA( ;EMENT OF ACUTE CARE H( )SPITALS* 


This field of instruction is designed to provide an understanding of the 
Organization, management, and interrelationships of hospital clinical, support, 
and administrative func tions, and analysis of systems and procedures used to 
Provide short-term inpatient services. Students are also provided with a 


Managerial base in the areas of health services poli y-making, regulation, and 
legislation 


MANAGEMENT OF LONG-TERM CARE SERVICES* 
This field e 


xplores a wide range of medical and support services required on a 


curring or continuous basis by individuals who are unable to function 
independently because of chronic mental or physical impairment. These 
Services are provided in a variety of settings, inc luding homes for the aged, 
Chronic ( 


are, rehabilitation or psychiatric hospitals, hospitals or homes for the 
retarded and developmentally disabled, geriatric centers, and the 
llent's home. The field also provides a management base in the areas of health 


Services planning, policy-making, regulation, and legislation as applied to 
Üng-term care. 


Mentally 


MANAGEMENT OF AMBULATORY HEALTH SERVICES* 


This field addresses the critical need for managing the delivery of health and 
Medical services to individuals who do not require the constant supervision 

Sociated with inpatient care and can either travel to the site where service is 
Provided or be treated in their domicile Although this definition includes such 
Activities as individual practice of medicine, instruction will focus only on the 
Management of services in organizational settings in which two or more 
“з lviduals are engaged in delivering ambulatory care as а service offered by а 
Out organization. Examples of settings for ambulatory services are hospital 

Patient departments, medical group practices, health maintenance organiza- 
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tions (HMOs), and public health center clinics. Ambulatory services adminis- 
trators also work in the areas of health services planning, policy-making, 
regulation, and legislation. 


HEALTH INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
This field is designed to provide an understanding of information systems as 
they are used in the administration of health services. The application of 
electronic data processing or computers to health care is stressed Although 
some knowledge of programming languages will be necessary, the concepts of 
information and computer systems will be emphasized. Examples of the areas 
of application are medical records, program evaluation, community national 
health statistics, financial management assessment, and productivity control. 


HEALTH SERVICES FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


This field responds to a demand for a thorough understanding by the adminis- 
trator of financial management in health institutions. The instruction includes 
managerial accounting, cost analysis, financial decision making, capital forma- 
tion, and investment analysis, with specific adaptation to unique problems 
within the health care field. 


HEALTH SERVICES MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 


This field explores the management of physical resources in health service 
institutions. The instruction focuses on the purchase and management 0 
supplies and equipment, inventory management, contrac ting, cost allocation, 
plant operations, and facilities maintenance. 


HEALTH SERVICES POLICY, MARKETING, AND PLANNING 


This field is designed for those who wish to focus on strategic planning and 
marketing of health care systems and health care institutions and on healt 
policy development and analysis. An emphasis on policy skills will enable the 
student to develop realistic and accurate statements of principles that can 
guide the health activities of governments, institutions, and other organiza- 
tions. An emphasis on planning and marketing skills will enable the student to 
develop strategies based on values expressed by health services policies and to 
conduct marketing activities within health services organizations. Skills relat- 
ed to achieving acceptance of policies and implementation of plans will also 
developed. The overriding concept is that of strategic health decision making 
in an atmosphere of systematic inquiry with an awareness of values. 


HEALTH SERVICES AND OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


This field deals with the application of research techniques and methodologies 
to the delineation of policy issues and the generation of solutions to problems 
in the organization, delivery, and financing of health services. Operations 
research is the application of mathematical techniques such as linear an 
nonlinear programming, queuing models, and simulation to develop solutions 
for operating and policy problems 


HUMAN RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 
elopment 


This field covers resources planning, allocation, utilization, and dev 7 
nn 


and evaluation of health services personnel. Included are the various perso 
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functions, the development of personnel I 


olicies and procedures, employee 
and labor relations, and collective b 


argaining 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Master of Publi Administration degree I 


rogram prepares students for 
Professional careers not only in the publi 


service (federal, state, and local) but 
also in organizations that require a know ledge of public policy and administra- 
tion, such as public interest groups and research institutes. The 42-semester- 
hour program, outlined below, is intended to provide both a generic core for al] 
Students and specialized elective fields tailored to the interests and career 


Objectives of each individual student. The curriculum provides graduate 


instruction in all areas recommended by the Guidelines and Standards for 
Professional Master's Degree Programs issued by the National Association of 
Schools of Public Affairs and Administration 

All students are required to complete an « 
Core, which includes courses 
*xpenditure analysis, public pi iman behavior in 
Organizations, and research method the program, students are 
lequired to take PAd 289, м hich serves to integrate the diverse perspectives in 
Public administration 


Each student selec ts, in addit 


urse (24-semester-hour) 
Iministration and management, public 


tion the 


ion, an elective field designed to provide him or 
er with deeper and broader knowledge in a field of particular interest. The 
elective fields generally require a four-course sequence. The program is 
Sufficiently flexible that with the approval of a faculty advisor, the student may 
esign a special field when none of the fields offered 
®arning and « areer obie ives. 

Students who lack substantial knowledge 
SOvernment 


matches individual 


of the structure and functioning of 
are strongly encouraged to take one of two courses in American 
{ministrative institutions: PAd 213, Administration in the Federal Govern- 
Ment, or PAd 242, Administration of State and Local Governments. The 
"mainder of the program consists of two elective courses chosen by the 
Student with the advisor's approval. The electives may 
Program or disc ipline 
cause public service requires a wide variety of expertise, students with all 
Undergraduate degree backgrounds are considered for admission. There are no 
Pecific course prerequisites 


be taken in any related 


Required Courses 


Мр 
UBLIC ADMINISTRATION REQUIRED CORE (24 semester hours 


PAd 205 Introduction to Public Administration and Management 
PA 295 Research Methods . 

4 296 Statistic al Applications in Public Administration 
Ad 261 Policy Analysis in Public Admini 
Ad 260 Policy Formulation and / 


S 


tration or 


1 ustration 
Bt 210 Individual and Group Dynamics in Organizations 
p 221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector or 
PAJ 223 Behavioral Factors in I arge and Complex Organizations 
252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning 


E 
LECTIVE FIELDS 


AMERICAN 
E 


(12 semester hours—see below) 


| ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS (3 semester hours) 
ther PAd 23 


Administration in the Federal G vernment, or PAd 242, Administration 
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of State and Local Governments, is recommended as an introductory course In some of 
the elective fields, either course may be counted as 3 of the 12 required semester hours. 


ELECTIVE COURSES (6 semester hours 


Elective Fields 

The eight elective fields offered within the Department of Public Administra- 
tion are described below. Twelve semester hours are required for each field. In 
addition to the fields listed below, students may elect such other standard four- 
course fields as Business Economics and Public Policy, Organizational Behav- 
ior and Development, Information Systems Management, International Busi- 
ness, and Quantitative Analysis for Decision Making. Students may also take an 
approved four-course sequence in the Department of Health Services Adminis- 
tration or the Department of Urban and Regional Planning. Moreover, à special 
field may be constructed, tailored to the student's academic interests and career 
objectives. To take a special field, the student writes а brief justification 
specifying the courses to be taken, and submits it by petition through the 
faculty advisor. 


BUDGET AND PUBLIC FINANCE 


This field covers the processes and institutions involved in budgeting, includ- 
ing the practical requirements of financial management; addresses issues 0 
intergovernmental finance in à federal system; and imparts knowledge 9 
alternative methods for allocating scarce public resources. The field is mos 
directly suited to those who are or envision becoming budget analysts or 
financial management officers in public agencies. 


EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE, AND REGULATORY MANAGEMENT 


This field offers the student a broad understanding of some of the major 
functions critical to effective public management, including personnel, budget- 
ing, and the law. For those entering the degree program directly from ад 
undergraduate program, this field provides insight into several potential aree 
for future specialization, employment, or research. For mid-career pu 1 
officials, this field provides the opportunity to explore more systematically 8P 
analytically the governmental functions they have observed in practice. 


MANAGING IN PUBLIC ORGANIZATIONS 


This field gives primary attention to the managerial processes by which 
organizations are structured and their work undertaken. It inc ludes courses n 
organizational theory and large organizations but is also concerned with the 
management of governmental activities. It is for students who intend careers! 


management 


MANAGING STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
state and 
f feder® 


This field is designed for students interested in pursuing careers in 
local government administration. Students learn to deal with a range 0 
state, and local problems and issues, including alternative government 
structures and assignments of functions, sources of revenues and expenditur 
patterns, intergovernmental relations and management concerns, local gove | 
ment financing, and the formulation and analysis of urban policies. 
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POLICY ANALYSIS AND EVALI ATION 


The policy field is designed for those who wish to fox us on the processes of 


public decision making and develop abilities to analvze and evaluate those 
Processes. This field is most directly appropriate for those who now hold or 


anticipate taking staff analvst positions in government agencies or similar 
Positions in research or consulting firms 


PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


This field covers the many activities of government performed under contrac- 


tual arrangements. Increasingly, public agencies find the most efficient, and 
often the only, method of meeting needs is through procurement action. This 
imension of public administration is often subject to unique practices and 
legulations and requires the acquisition of specialized knowledge and skills in 


the processes of procurement and contracting. This elective field, offered 
Ointly with the Department of Business Administration, promotes a better 


understanding of public-private interactions in procurement activities. 
PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA 


This field addresses the 
Personnel, the st 


TION AND MANPOWER 


traditional concerns in public administration with 
affing function of public organizations, and labor relations in 
е public sector. Courses are also offered in manpower development and the 


use of human resources Graduates concentrating in this field typically work in 
Personne] administration at some level of government 


TELEC )MMUNICATIONS MANAGEMENT 
This field is designed for public managers who will find it valuable to 
derstand the various capabilities of telecommunications to o 
, lize information within an organization, 
‘Wolved in the re 


e terminology 


rganize and 
to appreciate the policy issues 
gulation of telecommunications, and to be conversant with 
and structures of tele ommunication systems. 


internships 

students with little or no professional experience are strongly encouraged to 
| lake an internship during the degree program. There are many opportunities in 
e Ww 


ashington area for intern experiences in federal agencies, « ounty and city 
SVernment agencies, and the quasi-public sector. The Department assists 

€nts in securing appropriate internships; students are also encouraged to 

internships on their own initiative. A substantial effort is made to relate 
è intern experience to the student's academic program. Internships may be 
Paid Or unpaid and may be taken for credit or not for credit. To receive 
adem ic credit, students must have completed 9 credit hours in the degree 
„gram. In general, internships for credit involve 15—20 hours of work per 


veek for 14 weeks. Also, see Government Intern S holarship Program under 
cial Programs, below 


WASTER OF SCIENCE IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY 


ton Master of Scienc e in Information Systems Technology provides prepara- 
Moble a career in the applic ation of computers to the data and information 
ems found in organizations today. The program emphasizes a practical 
lp, a Standing of contemporary design and implementation approaches uti- 
In the development of computer-based systems 


£ > sag . 
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Degree Requirements 


1. Twenty-one semester hours of prerequisite courses or equivalent as follows 
a. An introductory computer course involving programming (e.g., FORTRAN, 
BASIC, or PASCAL) 
b. Two additional advanced programming courses covering at least one additional 


programming language (e.g., PL/1, CX YBOL, or С). COBOL is strongly suggested 


as one of the languages 
c. Two additional advanced undergraduate courses in 
language programming, computer systems art hitecture, data structures, systems 


areas such as assembly 


analysis, operating systems, data communications, ог database systems. 
d. Two semesters of advanced undergraduate mathematics comparable to Math 31 
and 32, or 51 and 52 
2. Completion of 30 semester hours of graduate course work with a quality-point index 
irses plus 6 semester hours of electives: Mgt 280, 


of 3.0, including the following « 
281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286, and 287 
3. Successful completion of a comprehensive examination 


MASTER OF TAXATION 

The Master of Taxation degree is designed to prepare students for careers as Ї@Х 
professionals in public accounting, private industry, and government. The 
program of study provides a thorough understanding of the tax laws and their 
application. It also supplies the necessary foundation for a broad appreciation 
of the business environment. 

The program consists of 60 semester hours of course work, of which 27 hours 
may be waived if comparable study has been completed prior to admission. Six 
semester hours of the minimum program of 33 hours of course work may 4 
awarded as advanced standing 

The program of study consists of two levels. 


First Level: Common Body of Knowledge Courses (30 semester hours) 


Acct 201, 202, 211, 297; BAd 220, 240; Econ 217; Mgt 205, 218, 270 А 
Гһеѕе courses must be completed prior to enrollment in Second-Level courses, excep 
of these course 


Acct 297, which must be taken in the last semester of the program. АП 

requirements, except Acct 297, may be satisfied by evidence of successful completion 0 
comparable work at other regionally accredited institutions. First-Level courses may no! 
be taken to satisfy Second-Level requirements or electives 


Second Level 

1. Required Courses (21 hours) 
Acct 225, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265 

2. Electives (9 hours) Ne 
Elective courses are to be selected in consultation with the designated faculty advisor 


3. Required Common Body of Knowledge Course (3 hours) 


ege л Г. 
This course, Acct 297, is a required capstone course. It must be taken in the last semeste 


MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 
ай 


The Master of Urban and Regional Planning is a professional degree prog. 
designed as preparation for a broad range of professional careers in bot 
private and public sectors. The 50-semester-hour course of study prov! log 
broad education to develop competence in planning theory and methodol 
and to emphasize the analytical ability and creativity necessary for solvi? 
з à x alisti? 
urban and regional problems. Emphasis is placed on the formulation of re 
planning solutions and the practice of urban and regional planning. 
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The degree is awarded by vote of the fac ulty after satisfactory « ompletion of 
the following requirements 


1. The core, consisting of 32 semester hours U&RP 201, 202, 203, 207, 208, 210, 21 1, 


212, 215, and 218 
A field of concentration, with a minimum of 9 semester hours 
3. A minimum of three months full-time 


N‏ د 


(or equivalent) supervised professional work 
experience in planning, with an acceptable written report approved by faculty 
advisor 


4. A written Master's Comprehensive Examination following completion of all course 
work 
3. A thesis (3 semester hours) based on the candid 


ate's research; the thesis usually 
complements the chosen field of concentration. 
While the typical program of study, including the thesis, comprises 50 
Semester hours, requirements may be reduced to a minimum of 45 semester 
ours, depending upon the student's ba kground and professional experience. 


Fields of Concentration 


Each student is required to develop a field in an area of professional specializa- 
lion. A field must consist of a minimum of 9 semester hours, including a 
lequired two-course sequence. The two courses include the field's theories, 
concepts, and methods and their synthesis and application by means of case 
Studies and projects. Instruction is available in the following fields. 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The fundamental elements of community development are explored in this 
eld, including housing, community facilities, fiscal policy, urban economics, 

neighborhood dynamics. Emphasis within the courses of instruction is on 
Ptoblem identification and analysis and on plan and program formulation. 
Pecialization in this field provides excellent preparation for professional 
Planning positions in the public and private sectors 


COMMI JNITY PLANNING AND DESIGN 


The field of community planning and design is concerned with improving the 
te ationship between people and the environment. From an understanding of 
sers’ needs and perceptions, students develop and apply their aesthetic 
Sensibilities and creative skills in problem solving. The process, theory, 
"ciples, and tec hniques of community design form the basis for preparing 
testing plans that are physical manifestations of a community's goals and 
Pirations. The field prepares students for applying this “social art" in a wide 
nge of public and private planning positions. 


HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


This Program is designed to foster an understanding of the historic attributes of 
Whitecture and landscape, from the extraordinary monument to the most 
Iquitous of patterns; developing skills to document, assess, and protect our 
istoric legacy; and ac quiring a sensitivity to design and planning issues 
pattal to managing the forces of growth and change within a historic context. 
*rvation is also examined as process, involving a wide range of partici- 
oa that can vary in complexion, focus, and concrete goals. The ability to 


Dolin Problems in preservation is emphasized over any set of administrative or 
iti 


cal procedures. 
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NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 


This field is designed to provide a base of knowledge and experience for 
students interested in urbanization, development, and planning in other 
countries. Comparative study, case analysis, and directed research (overseas in 
appropriate circumstances) are combined to enable students to become pre- 
pared for a variety of professional roles in the international development field. 


POST-MASTER'S GRADUATE CERTIFICATE 
IN HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Students with a master's degree in an approved related field or with a master's 
degree and managerial experience may undertake studies leading to the Post- 
Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Services Administration. This program 
serves people who plan to begin a career in management, poli y-making, OF 
planning in the field of health services or who wish to supplement previous 
graduate study in health services administration 

Most students with adequate preparation in health services administr 
a related management field should be able to complete the requirements by 
undertaking a 30-semester-hour program of study. Those lacking spec ialize 
preparation will need additional course work, depending on career goals. Fiel 
experience assignments, if required, are in addition to the 30 semester-hour 


ation or 


minimum 
Individual programs will be developed in consultation with a faculty adv 


on the basis of the student's educational background, experience, and specific 


isor 


professional objectives 


All students must take at least one doctoral-level seminar in health serv 
administration (HSA 310 or 330) and complete a 3-semester-hour researc 


ices 


project (HSA 270). The remaining hours may be taken in health services 
administration or other appropriate disciplines 
DOC ТОКАТ. РКОСКАМ e 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is offered in Accountancy, Business 
Administration, Health Services Administration, Information Sciences, Man- 
agement and Organizations, and Public Administration. The Committee on 
Doctoral Studies supervises all aspects of the program 


Admission 


qm » : / 
Гһе minimum admission requirement is a bachelor's degree from а regionally 


accredited college or university, preferably with a major appropriate to the 
proposed field of study. Applicants whose degrees are in fields other than their 
proposed field of study are expected to obtain the necessary background either 
before or soon after admission to the program. Scores on the Graduate Recor 
Examination or the Graduate Management Admission Test are requiret 
However, applicants who have taken the Law School Admission Test OF the 
Medical College Admission Test may submit these test scores for consider 
ation. Under special circumstances, scores on the Miller Analogies Test mày 
also be submitted. Applicants whose test scores are more than 10 years 0 
required to take or retake the Graduate Record Examination or the Graduate 
Management Admission Test. Applicants whose test scores are more than five 
years old are encouraged but not required to take or retake either of the tests 
Arrangements to take the tests must be made with the Educational Testing 
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Service. Students whose native language is not English must also submit the 
Test of English as a Foreign | 


Language (TOEFL) scores with a total s ore of at 
least 550 


l'he Doctoral Committee does not use specific 
I 


cutoff points for grade averages 
and test scores. It carefully reviews each app 


licant's entire record and makes its 
selection on a competitive basis in keeping with enrollment limitations 
Completed applications must be sent to the Office of Enrollment Develop 
ment and Admissions, School of Government and Business Administration 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, by March 1 for the fall 
Semester and summer sessions and by October 1 for the spring semester 
Applicants are notified of their eligibility for admission four to five weeks 
Subsequent to established dates fo 


r receipt of the completed application and all 
Tequired supporting credentials 


Plan of Study 


The doctoral program consists ot two major parts 
the dissertation stage. The objective of the | 
the student with the theoretical foundation 


Supporting fields of study and with a command of the relevant qualitative or 
Quantitative analytical methods 


The objective of the dissertation stage is to 
ave the student apply the obtained theoretical and practical knowledge and 
analytical methods to the resolution of a research problem. The research should 
original and is expected to result in a contribution, either applied or 
theoretical, to the existing body of knowledge. The total program must be 
hished in seven years; only under very special circumstances can extensions 
yond this time limit be given by the Committee on Doctoral Studies. 
The pre-dissertation stage is based on an individual study plan developed by 
? student under the guidance of the primary and supporting field advisors 
Uring the first academic year. In the study plan the student must state long- 
] 


the pre-dissertation stage and 


re-dissertation stage is to provide 
s and practices of the primary and 


tange professional objectives, all proposed academic activities, methods of 
valuation, and a semester-by-semester schedule 

All students, regardless of the primary field of study, must include in their 
Study plan Mgt 390, Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Resear h, 
and the multidepartmental course, 311-12, Seminar Public-Private Sector 
stitutions and Relationships. These courses should be taken during the first 
academic year after admission. Mgt 391, Methodological Foundations of 
Administrative Research, must be taken at the end of course work. 

In addition to the evaluation methods proposed in the study plan, the 
Ptimary and supporting field advisors evaluate the student’s progress at the 
"nd of the first and second semesters after admission, and thereafter at the end 
of the Spring semester of each academic vear. A comprehensive evaluation of 
Study plan activities for both the primary and supporting fields is the final 
Process of the pre-dissertation stage. 

, А8 background, a student whose field is designated as Business Administra- 

On must demonstrate, either through prior academic experience or through 
the Proposed content of the doctoral study plan, а working knowledge of the 
Principa] content areas of business administration. 

lpporting fields may be chosen from other departments of the University. A 
st ent selecting a field outside of the Si hool, however, must meet fhe 
academic and administrative requirements of the department involved. 

Or more detailed information on the program and its administration, see the 

ündbook on the Doctoral Program, available in the Doctoral Program Office. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS —  — ; — 


Government Intern Scholarship Program 


The Government Intern Scholarship Program offers annually 50 scholarships to 
assist government agencies in educating carefully selected young men and 
women for administrative leadership in government career service. Interns 
who do not already hold a master's degree may be eligible for a scholarship that 
provides full tuition for two 3-hour courses in one semester, and interns who 
maintain satisfactory standing in their government employment and a 3.0 
average in their academic program may qualify for a second scholarship in à 
later semester. 


Continuing Education in Health Services Administration 


A nondegree program is conducted, both on and off campus, in the various 
areas of health services administration whenever a sufficiently large class i$ 
organized. Institutes, workshops, and lecture series are conducted under the 
auspices of program faculty and selected leaders from local, state, and regional 
areas on topics of current interest to the requesting organization There is no 
specific prerequisite. Fees are to be announced. 

The Department of Health Services Administration offers five noncredit 
courses in long-term care administration through its Home Study Program. 
These correspondence courses are approved for preparation for licensure as 8 
nursing home administrator and/or required continuing education for licensure 
renewal in many states. Additionally, they provide comprehensive study for 
administrative personnel wishing to broaden their knowledge of this expand- 
ing field 


International Institute for Health Services Administration 


In recognition of special educational needs of students from other countries, 
the International Institute for Health Services Administration offers programs 

of instruction designed to meet these needs at either the degree or certificate 
level. 

It is also equipped to enter into arrangements with principals of hospital 
systems in worldwide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching programs OF | 
the actual instruction of administrative personnel either abroad or at the | 


University. 


Combined Master's and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


In certain instances arrangements may be made for students to work concur 
rently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law Center and 4 
master’s degree in some fields in the School of Government and Business 
Administration. Students must apply separately and be admitted to both the 
National Law Center and to the School of Government and Business Adminis 
tration and must meet all requirements in each degree program. It is possible 
for a student to complete work for both degree programs within four years. 


Certification of Purchasing Managers 


А ; - = - e . in the 
The School of Government and Business Administration participates 1n th 


three nationally recognized certification programs 


SCHOOL OF Рі 


BLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Certified Public Purchasing Officer (CPPO) 
Administered by 
National Institute of Governmental Pur hasing 
115 Hillwood Ave 
Falls Church, Va. 22046 
Certified Professional Contracts Manager (CPCM) 
Administered by: 
National Contract Management Assoc iation 
6728 Old McLean Village Dr. 
McLean, Va. 22101 
Certified Pur hasing Manager (CPM) 
Administered by: 
National Association of Purchasing Management 
496 Kinderkamack Rd. 
P.O. Box 418 
Oradell, N.J. 07649 
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Dean М.А. East 
Associate Dean J.R Henig 


FACULTY 1985—86 


Professors JJ. Cordes, R.H. Davison, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M.A. East, J.A. Frey, R.S. 
Goldfarb, M. Gordon, О Havrylyshyn, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, M.A. Holman, 
C. Hsieh, J.W. Kendrick, Y. Kim. P.F Klarén, H.L. LeBlanc, R.K. Lewis, W.H. 
Lewis, C.A. Linden, J.M. Logsdon, J.C. Lowe, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, C.A. 
Moser, H.R. Nau, B. Nimer, V Petrov, H. Pollack (Research), B. Reich, L.P. 
Ribuffo, J.W. Robb, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, C.W. Shih, G. Sigur, H 
Solomon, G. Stambuk, C.T. Stewart Jr., К. Thornton, S.J. Wayne, A.M. Yezer 

Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, J.F. Coates, V.T. Coates, ]. Hardt 

Tofessorial Lecturers J.J. Dziak, K.S. Flamm, L.D. Weiler 

Associate Professors C.J. Allen, M.A. Atkin, E. Berkowitz, B.L. Boulier, J. 
Chaves, C.J. Deering, C.F. Elliott, J. Henig, C.J. Herber, W.R. Johnson, C.C. 
Joyner, J.E. Kwoka, D.L. Lee, C. McClintock, Y. Olkhovsky, E.O. Pederson, J. 
Pelzman, R.W. Rycroft, M. Sodaro, H.S. Watson, S. Wolchik, R.Y. Yin 
djunct Associate Professor R.L. Kugler 

Assistant Professors W.A. Anderson, M.D Bradley, H.B. Feigenbaum, Y.-K 
Kim-Renaud, J.H. Lebovic, G.C.Y Wang 


Committees 1985—86* 
DEAN'S COUNCII 


TF. Carroll, C.F. Elliott, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton. W.R. Johnson, C.C Joyner, D.L. 
ёе, W.H. Lewis, C.A. Linden. J.M. Logsdon, C. McClintock, J.A Morgan, H.R. 
ап, B. Nimer, B. Reich, R.W. Rycroft, B.M Sapin, C.W. Shih, M. Sodaro, G. 

Stambuk, R. Thornton, S. Wolchik 


o Hp. EER | ‚ 
е Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees 
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COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMS AND CURRICULUM 


J.M. Logsdon (Chairman), W.A. Anderson, R.S. Goldfarb, С.) Herber, P.P. Hill, 
H.L. LeBlanc, D.L. Lee, J.C. Lowe, B. Reich, G. Stambuk 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


F. Elliott, M. Gordon, W.R. Johnson, W.H. Lewis, B. Nimer, B. Reich, R.W. 
Rycroft, G. Stambuk, A.M. Yezer 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOT 


R.S. Goldfarb, M.F. Gordon, W.R. Johnson, H.L. LeBlanc, C.A. Linden, B. Reich, 
C.W. Shih 


COMMITTEE ON EAST ASIAN STUDIES 
W.R. Johnson (Chairman), J. Chaves, H.C. Hinton, Y.C. Kim, Y.-K. Kim-Renaud, 
C. Shih, G. Sigur, R. Thornton, R.Y. Yin 


COMMITTEE ON LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


M. Gordon (Chairman), C.J. Allen, B.L. Boulier, T.F. Carroll, P.F. Klarén, C. 
McClintock, J.W. Robb 


COMMITTEE ON MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 


B. Reich (Chairman), M.A. Atkin, R.H. Davison, M. Gordon, R.K. Lewis, W.H. 
Lewis, H.M. Sachar 


COMMITTEE ON RUSSIAN AND EASTERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 


C.F. Elliott (Chairman), M.A. Atkin, C.A. Linden, C.A. Moser, Y. Olkhovsky, J' 
Pelzman, M.J. Sodaro, R. Thornton, S.L. Wolchik 


COMMITTEE ON SECURITY POLICY STUDIES 


W.H. Lewis (Chairman), С.]. Deering, С.Е. Elliott, R. Goldfarb, B. Nimer, R.W. 
Rycroft, B.M. Sapin, M. Sodaro, G. Stambuk, R. Thornton 


COMMITTEE ON WORK-STUDY AND INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 
H.R. Nau (Chairman), C.J. Deering, С.С. Joyner, P.F. Klarén, H.R. Nau 


INTRODUCTION 


With tl 9 establishment in 1898 of the School of Comparative JurisF yrudence 
and Diplomacy, the study of government was first organized as a sep: arate entity 
in the U niversity. In 1928, this School was reorganized and broadened as the 
School of Government During the next two decades, programs in business 
idministration and public administration were added, and the emphasis 
gradually shifted from undergraduate to graduate study. The name was 
changed in 1960 to the School of Government, Business, and Internationa 
Affairs to reflect more accurately the offerings of the School. A division of the 
School was effected in 1966, and two schools were established—the S« hool 0 
Government and Business Administration, a primarily professionally oriente 


school. and the School of Public and International Affairs, a primarily policy- 


oriented school 
Programs of the School of Public and International Affairs are interdisciplife 
The Schoo 


агу and emphasize both domestic ind foreign governmental policy 


CHOOL Of 
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draws upon the course offerings of the various academic departments of the 
University 

Students in the freshman and sophomore years are registered in Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts « ollege of the University, and are 
assigned special advisors from the School of Public and International Affairs to 
assist them in planning their programs 


Academic Programs 


The School of Public and International Affairs offers undergraduate and 
graduate programs in International Affairs, East Asian Studies, Latin American 
Studies, Middle Eastern Studies, and Public Affairs: an undergraduate program 
in Urban Affairs; and graduate programs in Russian and East European Studies, 
Security Policy Studies, and Science, Te hnology, and Public Policy. The 
School's Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies promotes graduate education and 
Tesearch programs in Russian-Soviet, East Asian, and East European Studies. 


Objectives 


The undergraduate programs of study are aimed at preparing the student to 
understand major contemporary issues in international affairs or in domestic 
Public affairs. The programs are designed not to produce narrow professional 
Specialists, but to foster a liberal education, interdisc iplinary in nature and 
broader than a concentration in one of the conventional disciplines. Each 
Program has a two-fold purpose: to develop a background as broad and as deep 
as possible for understanding and analysis of modern problems and to give 
instruction in some useful tools of analysis 

The graduate programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts are more 
Concentrated. The student is expected to develop a greater competence in an 
area or a discipline, building on the student's undergraduate program in 
Preparation for professional employ ment in government, international organi- 


zations, business, or private agencies concerned with public or international 
affairs. 


REGULATIONS 


See Admissions; Registration; Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulations. 


Attendance 


Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due are 
paid. 


Students are held responsible for all of the work of the courses in which 
Tegistered, and all absences must be excused by the instruc tor before provision 
IS made to make up the work missed 

А student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the period 
Of Suspension. 


Withdrawal 


Withdr 


awal after the end of the fifth week of classes (fall or spring semester) 
With 


Out academic penalty is permitted only in exceptional cases {see With- 
Тауға], under Regulations) 


I On ЧИНЧИ SIAS S. 
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THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The School offers programs leading to the degree of Bat helor of Arts in the 
fields of International Affairs, East Asian Studies (China or Japan), Latin 
American Studies, Middle Eastern Studies, Public Affairs, and Urban Affairs. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

Completion of one of the preparatory curriculums listed under Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 73—74), or the equivalent, is required. 
Students may be admitted to the School of Public and International Affairs with 
incomplete preparatory curriculums but will be expected to make up the 


missing course work 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
The following requirements apply to both the standard 120-semester-hour and 


the special 90-semester-hour programs. See page 168 for additional require 
ments for the 90-semester-hour program 


Academic Work Load 


The normal academic work load for a full-time student is 15 semester hours. А 
student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 semester hours with 
the approval of the dean 


Scholarship Requirements 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 semester hours 
(or 90 semester hours if the student qualifies for the special 90-semester-hour 
program) of passing grades (courses in human kinetics and leisure studies 
cannot be included in the required hours); and (2) a cumulative quality-point 
index of at least 2.0 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 

The name of every student who attains a 3.50 quality-point index* in course 

work is placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the 
і 


list is limited to (1 


t-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours 


ull-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester 


hours and (2) par 
over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include a summer term: 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


A student whose cumulative QPI is less than 2.0 but greater than 1.0 any time 
after having completed at least one semester as a student in the School of Public 
and International Affairs is placed on probation: "First Probation" for tne 
initial semester, “Second Probation" if continued on probation for a secon 
semester. For part-time students and those enrolled in summer sessions, a 
“semester” is interpreted to mean a time interval in which at least 12 semester 
hours have accrued. A student on probation is limited to no more than 1 
semester hours of course work per semester. 

A student who resumes a cumulative QPI of 2.0 or more aft 
semester on probation is removed from probationary status. Failure to resume 8 


er a first or second 


nation of the quality-point index 


* See page 46 for expl: 
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cumulative QPI of 2.0 after two successive semesters on probation results in 


Suspension. The Dean's Council may continue a student on probation if 
satisfactory progress is demonstrated during the probation period 


A student whose cumulative QPI falls below 1.0 апу time after having 
Completed at least one semester as a student in the S hool of Public and 
International Affairs will be suspended 


Students who are suspended for poor s holarship may apply for readmission 
after the lapse of one fall or spring semester. To be considered for readmission, 
the student must submit evidence to the Dean's Council of conduct during 
absence from the University which indic ates that the student will profit from 


lea mission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be 
readmitted. 


INCOMPLETE AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


Conditions under which the grades I (In« omplete) or W (Authorized Withdraw- 
al) may be assigned are described under Reg 


Removing an Incomplete—The grade of I must be removed no later than the 


last day of the examination period for the fall o 
following the semester or summer session i 


у) 


pring semester immediately 
n which the grade of I is assigned. 
Ап Incomplete that is not removed w ithin this period is automatically changed 
lo an F, In cases of well-documente 


d extenuating circumstances, an instructor 

and a student may jointly petition the dean, or the appropriate committee, for 
additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions 
Should be submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be removed 
Y reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
Must be completed while registered in the School of Public and International 

airs. This requirement applies to students transfe rring within the University 
as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Unless special 
Permission is granted by the dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the 


Senior or final year must be ‹ ompleted in the School of Public and International 
airs 


Use of Correct English 


Any Student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
Шау be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supplemen- 
tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 
Student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee 

Charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up any 
Such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean 


Regulations on Study Abroad 


See Study Abroad, under Special Programs, at the end of this section Students 
ге encouraged to travel and study abroad. Those wishing to study abroad must 
Consult their academic advisor and the study-abroad advisor. Students must 
Secure the dean’s prior approval for any plan of study abroad if the credit so 
Pared is intended to apply to the degree program in which they are registered. 

Catalogue or other desc ription of the foreign institution or study program 


Must ^ presented for consideration together with detailed descriptions of the 
Оше; to be taken. 
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Pass/No Pass Option 


A student in the School of Public and International Affairs who has à 
cumulative quality-point index of 2.5 or better may, with the approval of the 
advisor and the dean, take one course each semester and receive a grade of P, 
Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will 
not be reflected in the cumulative grade average. A student must sign up for 
such an option at registration. Under no circumstances may a student change 
from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of 
registration. Courses in the student's major (except those in which the grade of 
P or NP is normally assigned) may not be taken on a pass/no pass basis. А 
transfer student may not elect to take a course on a pass/no pass basis until the 
second semester of enrollment in the University. Students in the School of 
Public and International Affairs may take no more than six courses in which the 
grade of P or NP is assigned, including those in which the grade of P or NP is 
normally given and those taken in any other college, school, or division of the 
University prior to transferring to the School of Public and International 


Affairs. 
Additional Requirements for the 90-Semester-Hour Program 


Exceptional students may, when registered as freshmen or sophomores in 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, petition the dean of the School 0 
Public and International Affairs for admission to a special 90-semester-hour 
degree program in the School of Public and International Affairs Supporting 
evidence in the form of achievement test scores, College-Level Examination 
Placement (CLEP) scores, and grades earned at George Washington University 
or any other institution must be supplied. The dean, in consultation with the 
Dean's Council, will determine eligibility for admission to the program, whic 
takes place when the student enters the School of Public and Internationa 
Affairs at the beginning of the junior year. 

The basic assumption of this program is that the student can waive at le 
semester hours of freshman or introductory requirements 

In addition to the general and curriculum requirements, students in the 90- 
semester-hour program must fulfill the following requirements 

1. The student must receive grades of A in 50 percent of the tot 
and in 50 percent of the courses required in the major 

2. The student must take at least 60 semester hours in courses bey 
first-group level (numbered above 100) : 

3. The 90 semester hours of credit must be earned in actual course work, 1# 
may not be 


ast 30 


al course work 


ond the 


credit through advanced placement, special examinations, etc., 
counted in the 90 semester hours required for graduation. 
Students who qualify for admission to the 90-semester-hour progra 
encouraged to begin taking second-group courses (numbered 101-200) as 8000 
as they are qualified to do so and should seek to obtain a waiver of course 
prerequisites in those disciplines in which they have a strong background. 


m are 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 
complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work (se 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences), a minimum of 60 semester hours 
during the junior and senior years, as set forth in one of the following curriculé- 
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Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


For information on earning credit by 


examination or waiving curriculum 
requirements, see the chairmen of t 


he individual academic departments 
Degree Programs 


Requirements for programs of study leading to the degree of Bac helor of Arts 
are listed below. Students should consult the appropriate department in the 
Courses of Instruction section of this Bulletin for complete course des riptions 
The prerequisite curriculums for the freshman and sophomore years for each of 
the programs are listed on pages 73—74, under Columbian College. 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

The major in International Affairs enables the student to specialize in interna- 


tional politics, international economics international communications, or 
regional studies. 


Requirements for the M 
foreign language (may be 
Selected from Geog 127 


in 181-82; (2) 6 semester hours of a third vear of 
taught in the language); (3) 3 semester hours 

145, 146, 147, or 154; (4) Hist 182 and one 
157; (5) PSc 140 and 142 or 144: (6) 15 semester 
ions listed below 


Group I. International politics 


Course selected from Hist 136 
hours from one of the group op 


л COLE 
3 


courses Concerned with theory and practice in 
international affairs, forces shaping the world s ene, and American foreign policy, 
selected from Geog 127, 133, 137, 146 (if not elec ted to satisfy the major requirement); 
Hist 137, 139-40 149; PSc 105—6, 107, 108, 130, 131 142, 144, 146, 149, 161, 178 
182, 183, 184, 186, 191 or 192 


Group II. International economics—courses oncerned with the world economy and 


American policy and practice in international trade and finance, selected from BAd 


160, 166, 173; Econ 101, 102 04, 121 147, 151; Geog 125, 127, 133, 134, 
135; Stat 111, 112 
Group Ш. International communi 5 urses concerned with the study of 


international information programs pin 


I psychological warfare, cultural 
relations, and public relations, selected from Anth 150 153, 157, 161, 162; 168; Geog 
125; Jour 145, 146; Jour/PSc 128: PS 120, 129, 146; Psyc 115, 151, 156 

Group IV. Regional study—a con entration in one of the following areas: (1) Africa 
Courses selected from Anth 178; Geog 154: Hist 116: PS 180, 181, 182; (2) Europe— 
Courses selected from Econ 147: Hist 128-29, 131-32, 141-42, 147, 149, 151-52. 158; 
PSc 105-6, 130, 131, 161; (3) Far East—courses selected from Anth 173, 175; Chin 
163—64, 181, 182; Econ 169, 170; Geog 266; Hist 137, 187, 188, 189, 195-96; Japn 111- 
12; PSc 105, 170, 173; (4) Latin America—courses selected from Anth 170, 172, 185; 
Econ 185; Geog 161; Hist 162, 163-64, 165; PSc 183, 184; interdisciplinary seminar 
287 (PSc 285) offered by six departments participating in the Latin American Studies 
Program; (5) Middle East—courses selected from Anth 177; Geog 154; Hist 158, 193, 
194; PSc 177, 178, 179, 180; Rel 161; or (6) Soviet 1 nion and Eastern Europe—courses 
selected from Econ 133, 1 34; Geog 265; Hist 137, 145, 146, 188: PSc 108, 131 or 165, 
168; Slav 161—62, 165, 166 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES China or Japan 


The major in East Asian Studies is designed to introduce the student to a non- 


estern culture and to provide an understanding of the history, politics, and 
*conomy of modern China or Japan. The major is interdepartmental and is 
lécommended for students who wish a comprehensive study of one of the 
World's maior « ivilizations and for those who contemplate graduate study in 
inese, Japanese, or Far Eastern affairs 
À junior year abroad is available in this program of study for those interested 
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in China. Students should contact the chairman of the Department of East 


Asian Languages and Literatures 


Chin 11 and 163 164 (China focus) or a Japanese 


Requirements for 
| 


language course and focus); (2) Econ 169 (China focus) or 170 


rom Ge › 2. 127, 132, 133, 134, 146, or 266; 


Japan focus 
| 187, 188, 189, 195, 196 (either Hist 187 or 196, but not 


4) 9 hours selected 


both pre-modern and modern periods is 


both, may be selected); selection covering 


encouraged; (5) PSc 170 or 173; (6) 9 semester hours of course work in economics, 


history, or political science not related to China or Japan, to be selected in consultation 
with and approved by the advisor preparation of ibstantial research paper in à 
two-semester research course or indepe Jent stu elated to China (China focus) or 
Japan (Japan focus) and taken in d pline of centration. Courses taken to fulfill this 

t [ 1 y the Director of the East Asian Studies 


requirement must 


Program 
LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 
The major in Latin American Studies is designed to introduce the student to the 


region through interdepartmental studies 


Requirements for the Major—(1) Span 1—2-3, 4, or equivalent (Span 9—10 or equivalent 
Anth 172, 185, or 190; Econ 185; Geog 161; Hist 163-64; PSc 183, 


is recommended); (4 
184; and 6 semester hours chosen from Span 151-52, 155-56, 157-58, or other approved 


courses; (3) 18 semester hours, including an interdisciplinary seminar (287) in one of the 


following areas: anthropology, economics, geography and regional science, Hispanic 


literatures, history, or political science (these may include courses listed in item (2) 

A student who intends to apply for graduation with Special Honors must also take 4 
research course in his or her field of n tration, in which an independent study 
project is completed with dist tior 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 
The major in Middle Eastern Studies introduces the student to this region 
through interdepartmental studies 

Requirements for the Major—(1) 6 semester hours of a third year of a modern foreign 
language; (2) 3 hours of either religion, art, philosophy, or literature of the Middle East; 
(3) 3 semester hours selected from Geog 125, 127, 132, 145, 146, or 154; (4) 6 semester 
hours selected from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110, 158, 193, or 194; (5) 6 semester hours 
selected from PSc 177, 178, 179, or 180; (6) 6 semester hours selected from Econ 136, 181, 
or 182; (7) 9 semester hours of course work in economics, history, or political science not 
related to the Middle East, to be selected in consultation with and approved by the 


advisor; (8) 6 semester hours of research and writing seminar related to the Middle East 


and taken in the discipline of concentration 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
The major in Public Affairs deals with domestic government and policy. 


Requirements for the Major—(1) Econ 101, 161, 162; (2) Hist 133 and 134, 171-72, OF 
175—76; (3) PSc 114 or 115, 116 or 117, 119; (4) 12 semester hours from one of the group 


options listed below 
Group I. Economics—courses selected from Econ 102, 104, 121, 122, 123, 136, 142, 
159, 165, 181—82 
Group II. Politics—courses selected from PSc 106, 110, 111, 112, 116 (it not taken as 8 
major requirement), 117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 130, 146 
Group Ш. Urban affairs—courses selected from AmCv 177 or AmCv/Hist 186; Econ 
140, 141, 142; Hist 186; PSc 111, 112; Soc 126; U&RP 153, 154 


157; Geog 124 


URBAN AFFAIRS 


The Urban Affairs program is designed foi undergraduates interested in urbane 
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related occupations, in furthering their knowle 
related to urban life, or in ac quiring tl 
themselves effectively to the task of dex ising solutions to the problems that 
cities and their residents face. The program consists of a focused set of courses 
that introduces the student to the problems and issues of urban America from 


the perspectives of various social science dis iplines 


dge about theories and findings 
ie tools that will help them to apply 


The central focus of the program is on urban publi 


policy—the various 
forces that shape it and its adequacy relat 


Ive to current and anticipated needs. 
Within the overall framework students can specialize in either the political 
and social, economic and finant ial, design, or research methodological aspects 
of urban studies. In the senior year, ea h student serves an internship in an 
urban-related agency or research organization and attends a weekly seminar 
Testricted to urban affairs majors. Each student is encouraged to work closely 
With the urban affairs advisor to develop a program tailored to personal 
interests and goals 


Requirements for the M 


1 ban Affairs re irses: E 157; Geog 140; Hist 
186; PSc 101, 111, 112; and on« irse chosen from among Stat 51, 53, or 111. (2) Special 
Urban Affairs he each К S n within 1e of 
the following four fields ializ ind tw irses from each of the others. Field 
A—Urban Research Methods: Geog 104, 106; Stat 51, 53, or 111: Stat 105, 107, 112, 119 
123. Field B Political and Social Urban Analvsis PSc 104, 111, 124; Soc 126 128; PAd 


125. Field C—Urban Economics and Financial Analysis: Econ 101 121, 136, 161, 162, 
165; BAd 132. Field D—I rban Design and Spatial Analysis: AmCv 177: Geog 124, 141, 
143; U&RP 153, 154. (3) Senior Internship and Seminar: PSc 188 and 193 -the grade of P 
‚ ass) or NP (No Pass) will be given for PSc 188. A student may elect to fulfill the 
Internship requirement in a paid position in lieu of registering for PSc 188; however, the 


Student must substitute 6 semester hours of elective ‹ 


ITSe work 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


The School offers degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in the fields of 
ast Asian Studies, International Affairs, Latin American Studies, Middle 
astern Studies, Public Affairs, Russian and East I uropean Studies, Security 

Polic y Studies, and Science, Technology 


1 Pul P, 


in 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms are available from the Office of Graduate Admissions. 
School of Public and International Affairs, George Washington University, 

'ashington, D.C. 20052. 

À bachelor's degree from an accredited « ollege or university, with a B average 
9r better, or the equivalent, in the relevant undergraduate major is normally 
lequired. If there is evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Record 

Xamination scores, an applicant whose academic record falls short of B will be 
Blven serious consideration. Scores on the General Test of the Graduate Record 

Xamination as well as letters of recommendation are required. 
‚ In International Affairs—The applicant's undergraduate program should 
include background courses corresponding to the interdepartmental under- 
Braduate major in international affairs at this University or some other relevant 
Social science program. In the case of major deficiencies in the social sciences 
Or international relations, additional course work may be specified beyond the 
Minimum requirements for the master's degree. The student's particular 
l'sbonsibilities will be indic ated in the letter of admission to the program and 
Ш the course of subsequent consultation with an assigned faculty advisor 
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In East Asian Studies—An undergraduate major in a pertinent field is 
required. For the concentration in Chinese language and literature, the under- 
graduate program should include 24 semester hours of Chinese language study. 

In Latin American Studies—The applicant's undergraduate program should 
include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate major in Latin 
American Studies at this University, or equivalent. Majors in other fields may 
be considered for admission provided that undergraduate course work includes 
Spanish or Portuguese and sufficient course work in one of the following areas: 
anthropology, economics, geography and regional science, Hispanic literature, 
history, and political science 

In Middle Eastern Studies—The applicant's undergraduate program should 
include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate major in 
Middle Eastern Studies at this University, or equivalent 

In Public Affairs—Students entering the program are assumed to have had 
some college-level course work in American government and politics, Ameri- 
can history, and economic theory. To the extent that a student lacks such & 
background, the student must, in consultation with an advisor, undertake the 
appropriate remedial course work, including some courses that may be taken 
for graduate credit. 

In Russian and East European Studies—An undergraduate major in à 
pertinent field is required. The undergraduate program should include the 
following courses, or equivalent: Hist 145, 146; PSc 131 or 168; Slav 1-2 and 
3—4, or 5—6. 

In Science, Technology, and Public Policy—Undergraduate majors in 4 
social, life, or physical science, or in engineering are eligible for admission, 
although those lacking adequate preparation in relevant social sciences, 
particularly economics, may be required to take additional courses; suc 
requirements will be indicated in the letter of admission to the program. 

In Security Policy Studies—An undergraduate background similar to that 
specified above for International Affairs would be appropriate. Working experi 
ence in the military or national security fields might compensate in part tor 
inadequate academic preparation. A background in economics or quantitative 
analysis skills would also be helpful 


Readmission 

A graduate student who has not been continuously enrolled, or on approved 
leave of absence or inactive status, must file an application for readmission the 
semester before planning to return to school. Applications for readmission аге 
reviewed by the dean and the Committee on Admission 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


There are two options available in all programs leading to the Master of Arts 
degree except Security Policy Studies, in which only the nonthesis option 1$ 
available, and East Asian Studies (with a concentration in Chinese language 
and literature), in which only the thesis option is available. One option requires 
a minimum of 24 semester hours of approved graduate work plus the successit 
completion of a thesis; the student must register for 6 semester hours of Thesis 
Research (299—300). The second option requires a minimum of 36 semester 
hours of graduate course work and does not include a thesis. The course wor 
for both options is taken in preparation for the Master's Comprehensive 


Examination. 


Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts are required to submit an advise 
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approved Program of Studies (‹ omprehensive fields, supporting course work. 
tool requirement, etc.) to the office of the dean bv the end of the first semester in 
residence 


Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Fa ulty after the student has 
completed the required course work and an aci eptable thesis (if one is elected), 
has satisfied the foreign language or tool requirement, and has passed the 
Master's Comprehensive Examination 

Under special circumstances second group courses (numbered 101—200) 
тау be counted toward the master's degree when registration for graduate 
credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the curriculum 
advisor, the instructor, and the dean. The student who takes an undergraduate 
Course for graduate credit is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, to do 
Work at the graduate level in addition to the regular work of the course. 
Normally, no more than 6 semester hours of second-group courses тау be 
taken for graduate credit in the 30-semester-hour program, and no more than 9 
Semester hours may be taken for graduate credit in the 36-semester-hour 
program. (The one exception to this rule is the case of students who select one 
or more fields in history; they may take 9 hours of se ond-group courses in the 
30-hour program and 12 in the 36-hour program.) No work counted toward a 
bachelor's degree may also be « ounted toward a master's degree 

All master's degree candidates must complete degree requirements within 
five years of their admission to the program. A student who is unable 
temporarily to continue the program of studies may request a leave of absence 
ПО! to exceed one year. Extensions beyond the five-year period may be granted 
in exceptional circumstances, but the student will be required to register and 
рау for 6 credit hours of Reading and Research each semester. 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction, 
except for the thesis, which may be : mpleted in absentia with the permission 
Of the curriculum advisor and the dean. No more than 6 semester hours of 
&raduate credit may be transferred from other acc redited institutions or another 

ivision of the University, and these may be accepted only under limited 
Conditions of time, grades, and relevance to the student's program 


Tool Requirements 


In most programs of study, а candidate for the degree of Master of Arts must 
demonstrate a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate language 
epartment) of at least one modern foreign language, to be approved by the 
ean. If a student selects a language not offered by the University, a fee may be 
Charged by the examiner. A master's degree candidate whose native language is 
hot English may select English to fulfill the requirement with the approval of 

е advisor and the dean. The examination. whic h will test high-level reading 
and writing proficiency, is administered by the English for International 
Students program 

Candidates in the fields of Publi Affairs, Security Policy Studies, and 
cience, Technology, and Public Policy may substitute statistics for a foreign 
anguage. This requirement may be met by demonstration of proficiency (i.e., 
Brades of B ог better) at the level of Stat 105, 112, 183, or 197 

Candidates in International Affairs may petition the dean to substitute 


Slatistics for a foreign language. The primary basis for approving such petitions 
Will be th 


e relevance of the statistical skills to the student's thesis research. 
he language or tool examination should normally be taken before the 
Student has completed the first 15 hours of work; it must be taken before the 
1 [ 


| 
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comprehensive examination. No student may take the language or tool exami- 
nation more than three times. 

Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirement are not counted in the semester- 
hour requirement for a master's degree, nor may they be taken on a Pass/No 


Pass basis. 


Master's Comprehensive Examination 


In addition to course examinations, the candidate must pass a written Master's 
Comprehensive Examination covering the chosen fields of study. Examinations 
are scheduled twice a year (in November and April) and should be taken during 
the last semester of course work or shortly after the completion of the 
prescribed course work. If there is a lapse of time between completion of course 
work and the examination, the student must be enrolled continuously during 
this period. It should be understood that course work constitutes only partial 
preparation for the Master's Comprehensive Examination. Each student is 
expected to pursue a program of additional reading in each of the selected 
fields, in accordance with the advice of the faculty member responsible for 
instruction in that field. A student who fails to pass any part of the Master's 
Comprehensive Examination may, in exceptional circumstances, and with the 
approval of the department and the dean, repeat the examination at the next 
scheduled examination date. If the student fails a second time, no further 
opportunity to take the examination is permitted. 


Scholarship Requirements 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; 
CR, Credit; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and Z, 
Unauthorized Withdrawal. 

Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum cumulative quality- 
point index (QPI) of 3.0. Students whose cumulative QPI falls below 3.0 at any 
time after having completed at least 9 semester hours will be given ап 
additional semester in which to raise the QPI above 3.0. Those who fail to bring 
their QPI over 3.0 at the end of the additional semester will not be allowed to 
continue in the program. For part-time students and those enrolled in summer 
sessions, a "semester" is interpreted to mean a time interval in which at least 9 
semester hours have accrued. 

A master's candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present cause 
for consideration by the Dean's Council as to why he or she should be allowed 
to continue in the program of studies. 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol | (Incomplete) or W 
(Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that а 
satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's 
failure to complete the required work of the course. Except for thesis research 
courses, an Incomplete cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year. 
An Incomplete that is not removed by the end of one calendar year remains as 8 
grade of I on the student's record. An Incomplete cannot be removed by 
reregistering for the course. No student will be permitted to register for courses 
or take the Comprehensive Examinations if there are more than two Incom- 
pletes outstanding on the record. 

А student who fails to meet the established deadlines for completion of 
course work or other elements of the program (e.g., comprehensive examina- 
tions) and is granted an extension may be required by the dean and the Dean'$ 
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Council to register for 3 credit hours of graduate Reading and Research for each 
semester that the work is delinquent. 


The Thesis 


The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit 
effective integration with the course work. A student will not be permitted to 
register for Thesis Research (299—300) until the thesis subject has been formally 
submitted to the Dean's Office. The subject must be approved by the student's 
advisor and the member of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. 
The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the thesis director and 
one other reader, and two copies must be presented to the dean by the student 
no later than the date announced in the University Calendar. Printed copies of 
detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are 
available in the Dean's Office. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of 
registration, to the advice and direction of the thesis director and the other 
reader. In case a thesis is unfinished, the student must maintain continuous 
enrollment and is allowed one calendar year to complete it. If the preparation 
of the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar year, the student must 
register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated 
course. 


Degree Programs 


Specific requirements for each of the eight degree programs leading to the 
Master of Arts are listed below. For prerequisites, see Admission Requirements, 
above. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The interdisciplinary program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 
field of International Affairs provides the student with a wide choice of fields 
within three broad areas of study: general, supplemental or special, and 
regional. Graduate courses in anthropology, business administration, econom- 
ics, geography and regional science, history, political science, psychology, and 
Sociology are related to these fields, listed below: 

General Fields of Study—International politics, comparative government 
and politics, modern political theory (including socialist and communist 
theory), and international economics. 

Supplementary or Special Fields—International law; international organiza- 
tion and administration; international economic development; international 
and comparative aspects of communism; U.S. diplomatic history: U.S. foreign 
policy; science, technology, and public policy; history of strategy and policy; 
U.S. foreign economic policy; and U.S. national security policy. 

Regional Fields—Modern history, or government and politics, or economic 
history and problems of one of the following: Western Europe, Eastern Europe, 
the Soviet Union, Latin America, the Middle East, Africa, South and Southeast 
Asia, Japan, and China. Within each geographical area there are normally three 
fields of study available. 

Each degree candidate must select at least one general field. The fields 
Should also represent at least two disciplines. Beyond these limits, the student 
is free to select any of the fields indicated above as long as they comprise a 


coherent program. Courses should be chosen with a view to their relevance to 
the selected fields. Candidates will be examined on their selected fields of 
study in the Master's Comprehensive Examination 

Candidates who elect to write a thesis must choose three of the listed fields 
and take, in addition to the thesis, a minimum of 24 semester hours of graduate 
course work in at least two departments, with no more than 15 hours in any one 
department 

Candidates electing a program without a thesis must choose four fields and 
may take no more than 21 of their required 36 semester hours in one 
department. They must also include in their program at least two research 
seminars (6 semester hours) requiring the preparation of substantial researc h 


papers 
EAST ASIAN STUDII 


l'he Master of Arts in the field of East Asian Studies is an interdisciplinary 
program that includes course work from at least four of the following disci- 
plines: Chinese language and literature, economics, geography, history, and 
political science. 

The degree program consists of 30 semester hours of course work, including 
6 hours of thesis research, or 36 semester hours of course work without a thesis. 
Candidates electing the 36-semester-hour option must prepare a substantial 
research paper in a two-semester readings/research course. All candidates must 
pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in one major and one or two 
minor fields. To fulfill! the tool requirement candidates must demonstrate 
proficiency in either Chinese or Japanese language; with the permission of the 
dean, another East Asian language may be substituted. (As preparation for this 
requirement, a special Chinese language course will be available to students in 
the program 

Only the 30-semester-hour thesis option is available to students selecting 4 
concentration in Chinese language and literature. That program includes 12 
semester hours of Chinese language and literature, 6 hours of history, 6 hours of 
electives selected in consultation with the advisor, and 6 hours of thesis 
research. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Latin 
American Studies is designed to provide the student with an appropriate area 
background in three or four of the following fields: anthropology, economics, 
geography and regional science, Hispanic literature, history, and political 
science. 

All degree candidates who take the thesis option must complete 12 semester 
hours of graduate work in a major field, including the interdisciplinary seminar 
(287), and 6 semester hours in each of two minor fields selected from the fields 
listed above. In addition, 6 semester hours of thesis research are required, for à 
total program requirement of 30 semester hours. Students who elect not tO 
write a thesis must take the major and two minor fields, as in the thesis option, 
plus 6 semester hours in a third minor field selected from fields listed above ОГ 
from the fields of urban and regional planning; population studies; internation- 
al business; science, technology, and public policy; tourism development and 
travel administration; and women's studies. The student who elects the 
nonthesis option must also complete an additional 6 semester hours in any ОЁ 
the major or minor fields selected, for a total program requirement of 36 
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semester hours. The tool requirement for all students must be satisfied by 
demonstration of proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese, or in English if the 
student’s native language is Spanish or Portuguese. The Master’s Comprehen- 
sive Examination will cover all of the student’s selected fields. 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 


The interdisciplinary program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 
field of Middle Eastern Studies offers the student an appropriate area back- 
ground in three or four of the following fields: domestic politics, international 
relations, history, economics, geography and regional science, anthropology, 
religion, philosophy, art, and literature. One approved field from the interna- 
tional affairs curriculum may also be included. 

The degree program consists of 30 semester hours of course work, including 
6 hours of thesis research, or 36 semester hours of course work without a thesis 
(the latter option requires preparation of a substantial research paper in a two- 
semester readings/research course). In the 30-hour program, students select one 
major and two minor fields; in the 36-hour program, students choose one major 
and three minor fields. Written Master’s Comprehensive Examinations in these 
fields will be required of all candidates at the completion of the degree 
program. All students must meet the prescribed basic preparation of 3 credit 
hours in Middle Eastern international relations, domestic politics, and modern 
history, and must satisfactorily complete the interdisciplinary seminar offered 
by this program. To fulfill the tool requirement, candidates must demon- 
Strate reading knowledge proficiency in an approved modern Middle Eastern 
language. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Public Affairs 
provides the student with a range of course options within four major fields: 
domestic politics, public policy analysis and issues, economics, and history. 

Students may pursue either a 30-semester-hour program with a thesis or a 36- 
Semester-hour nonthesis program. Those selecting the nonthesis option must 
Prepare for comprehensive examinations in four subfields that include at least 
two of the major fields listed above. Students choosing the thesis option select 
three subfields from at least two of the major fields. One comprehensive 
Subfield may be chosen from a discipline other than economics, history, or 
Political science, such as public administration, sociology, or urban planning. 
Such a subfield must be approved by the program director, the professor in the 
relevant department who will prepare the comprehensive examination, and the 
dean. Each student must take at least one course in methods of public policy 
analysis and fulfill a tool requirement by demonstrating proficiency in either a 
modern foreign language or statistics. 


RUSSIAN AND EAST EUR( )РЕАМ STUDIES 


This degree program is designed to give the student a broad grasp of Russian 
and East European affairs on an interdisciplinary basis, with emphasis on the 
Period since 1917. The program provides an opportunity for students to gain 
howledge of special areas of interest from among the following: Soviet 
ternal and external affairs (required field of study), Soviet and Eastern 
uropean economics, ideology and thought, Russian literature and culture, 
Oviet military policy and strategy, 19th-century Russian history, comparative 
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and international aspects of communism, Eastern European history, Eastern 
European government and politics, and advanced Soviet government, politics, 
and foreign policy. A concentration in Russian literature and culture is 
available in this program. 

The degree program consists of 30 semester hours, including 6 hours of thesis 
research, or 36 semester hours of course work without the thesis. All students 
must take 6 to 9 hours in the interdisciplinary field covering Soviet internal 
and external affairs. In the 30-hour program, students select two other fields 
and must include one course in Eastern European history or politics; in the 36- 
hour program, students select three other fields and must include one field in 
Eastern European history or politics. All candidates will be required to take 
Master's Comprehensive Examinations in these fields. Before the Comprehen- 
sive Examinations can be taken, Russian language proficiency must be demon- 
strated in a reading comprehension examination. All students must have the 
required background preparation of at least 6 credit hours in Russian history, 3 
credit hours in either Soviet government and politics or Soviet foreign policy, 
and 12 credit hours in Russian language study. 

Students in the concentration in Russian literature and culture may take 
either the thesis or non-thesis option. They must take the required field in 
Soviet internal and external affairs in addition to the selected fields in literature 
and culture. The approved fields include 19th-century Russian literature, 
Soviet literature, and Russian culture. 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


This degree program allows students to focus on the interactions among 
scientific development, technological change, and government activities at the 
domestic or international level. The program consists of 36 semester hours 
(which may include 6 hours of thesis research). All students take a minimum of 
12 semester hours in the required field of science, technology, and public 
policy and a minimum of 6 semester hours in a field related to public policy 
analysis. A third field is developed in consultation with program advisors to 
match the particular interests of the student. 

The required field can contain courses covering domestic and international 
dimensions of science, technology, and public policy issues; the economics of 
technological change; technology assessment and the study of the future; 
energy policy; space policy; technology transfer; and a variety of other topics. 
The policy analysis field can draw upon course offerings in political science, 
economics, or public administration. The objective of the degree program is to 
train individuals to understand and manage issues of science and technology 
policy. 


SECURITY POLICY STUDIES 


The 36-semester-hour, four-field program leading to the degree of Master of 
Arts in the field of Security Policy Studies prepares graduates for professional 
careers in defense planning and programming, policy formulation and imple- 
mentation, intelligence evaluation, and arms control and disarmament special- 
ties. Each student's degree program is carefully arranged with the Director of 
Security Policy Studies, who serves as advisor. АП degree candidates are 
required to take 12 semester hours in the required field of national security 
policy (PSc 248 and 249) and defense policy and program analysis (PSc 253 
and 254). In addition, students must demonstrate basic familiarity with 
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economic theory and concepts by course work beyond introductory economics 
or by taking Econ 217-18. At least one field should be selected from among the 
following: international security policy; military history/history of strategic 
thought; Soviet military policy and strategy; science, technology, and public 
policy; and advanced quantitative techniques. The remaining two fields are to 
be selected from any of the above, or from any other field offered in the School's 
various programs. The tool requirement must be satisfied by demonstration of 
proficiency in statistics or a foreign language. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Combined Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


The School of Public and International Affairs cooperates with the National 
Law Center in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Master of 
Arts and Juris Doctor. A student must be accepted for admission by both the 
School of Public and International Affairs and the National Law Center. 
Applications should be made separately but at the same time. Both the School 
and the Center should be notified that the student is interested in the combined 
program. The student will be admitted to the School of Public and International 
Affairs for the academic year following the first year of study at the National 
Law Center, since the National Law Center stipulates that the first year of 
course work for the Juris Doctor degree must be taken as a unit. 

The Master of Arts degree program normally consists of the 30-semester-hour 
program that includes a thesis. The student selects a major offered by the 
School and fulfills all of the requirements for the Master of Arts degree as well 
as fulfilling the requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. Up to 6 semester hours 
of credit for course work completed as part of the Juris Doctor curriculum and 
related to the student's degree program may be approved for transfer toward the 
Master of Arts degree. (Some of the course work required for the Master of Arts 
degree program may be applicable toward the Juris Doctor degree require- 
ments.) Students will be registered in both the School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs and the National Law Center and must maintain this concurrent 
registration until all degree requirements have been completed. All work for 
this combined degree program must be completed in five years, unless an 
extension of time is granted by the dean. 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a program of specialized 
graduate study and research within the School of Public and International 
Affairs. Courses of the Institute are drawn from a variety of academic areas and 
thus provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of the Soviet Union, 
Eastern Europe, and East Asia, and of the Communist movement within and 
among the countries of these areas. Faculty members conduct seminars and 
reading courses in the disciplines of economics, geography, history, language 
and literature, law, and political science. Research work is integrated with the 
teaching program. 

Students who are preparing for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of 
East Asian studies, international affairs, and Russian and East European studies 
in the School of Public and International Affairs, or for the degree of Master of 
Arts in the fields of economics, history, or political science in the Graduate 
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School of Arts and Sciences, with specialization in Sino-Soviet studies, may 
take course work from the Institute's offerings. 

Doctoral candidates in political science will take their Sino-Soviet work in 
the form of appropriate subfields in preparation for the general examinations in 
their discipline; doctoral candidates in history are expected to take at least two 
of the four fields for the degree in the history of the countries of their 
specialization. All work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is under 
the general supervision of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Consulta- 
tive committees designated by the Graduate School direct the work of each 
student upon admission to degree candidacy. A faculty member of the Institute 
will serve as advisor to the candidate. The candidate's committee will be 
formed from members of the selected disciplinary department. Language 
requirements will depend upon the discipline of concentration. Candidates 
should consult the department in which they are taking their degree 


Washington Area Studies 


The Center for Washington Area Studies serves as an umbrella organization at 
the University for interdisciplinary work related to Washington and its regional 
context. Through teaching, advanced research, publications, and public events 
that include tours, exhibits, and conferences, the Center works to promote à 
better understanding and appreciation of the Washington region. 


Center for Advanced Studies of the Americas 


George Washington University is a founding member of the Center for Ad- 
vanced Studies of the Americas. The Center helps students interested in inter- 
American affairs take advantage of Washington's wide-ranging resources in this 
field. The Center provides students supplementary guidance on the full range 
of courses related to their fields of interest that are offered by participating 
universities, internships in international organizations in the Washington area 
(such as the Organization of American States and the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank), and opportunities to participate in programs with visiting Latin 
American scholars and in the Washington diplomatic community. 


Study Abroad Programs 


The George Washington University in England Programs are student exchange 
programs between GWU and the Universities of East Anglia, Essex, Lancaster, 
and Manchester. They are designed to permit students of the participating 
universities to study for an academic year in the exchange university, while 
remaining enrolled for a degree at their home institution. The Programs are 
primarily, but not exclusively, intended for liberal arts students who are in 
their junior year and in good academic standing. Participating students should 
have a minimum grade point average of 3.00 

Students in good academic standing, who will be sophomores or juniors at 
their proposed time of study abroad, may be eligible to participate in the George 
Washington University-American College in Paris Study in Paris Program, 
either for an academic year or for a spring semester. Qualified students will be 
encouraged to take this opportunity to profit from the cultural and intellectual 
riches of Europe by spending a period of time living and studying in Paris. А 
knowledge of French is desirable but not mandatory, as all courses except 
foreign languages and literatures are taught in English 
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The George Washington University in Peru Program is a student exchange 
program between GWU and the Universidad Católica del Perü in Lima. It is 
designed to permit students of the two participating universities to study a 
variety of subjects for a semester or academic vear in the ex hange university, 
while remaining enrolled for a degree at their home institution. The Program is 
primarily, but not exclusively, intended for students specializing in Latin 
American studies. The Program is open to all GWU sophomores and juniors 
and graduate SPIA students in good standing. Partic ipating students should 
have a minimum grade point average of 3.00 and have a high proficiency in 
Spanish, since they are enrolled in regular university classes with Peruvian 
students. 

The George Washington University Spanish Studies Program in Madrid, held 
at the Instituto Internacional en Espana, is a six-week summer program offered 
by the School of Public and International Affairs. Courses are offered in 
Spanish language and literature, Spanish civilization, and Spanish art. The 
program is open to all students who are in good academic standing. A varying 
degree of Spanish language proficiency is required for all courses except 
Beginners Spanish and the courses in Spanish art. 

Credits earned with acceptable grades will be transferable toward the 
appropriate degree at George Washington University, provided there is no 
duplication of work previously done. АП programs of study abroad must be 
approved on the required forms by the appropriate faculty and administrative 
personnel before departure. More information on the programs in England, 
France, Peru, and Spain, and on other study-abroad programs, may be obtained 
from the Office of the Dean, School of Public and International Affairs. 


è 


DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Acting Dean G.E. Jones 
Associate Deans A.C. Jensen, S.R. Paratore 
Assistant Deans H.A. Little, B.J. Moreland, J.H. Pappalardo, A.O. Smith 


INTRODUCTION 


The Division of Continuing Education provides continuing education programs 
for adult learners by administering the off-campus offerings of the colleges and 
schools of the University, at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. Also 
offered are noncredit courses, seminars, and workshops for those seeking 
personal enrichment or the updating and upgrading of professional credentials. 
Special programs of study are dev eloped in response to specific needs of the 
government and business communities. The Division includes a center to foster 
major improvements in the U.S. corrections system, a center designed to 
improve the flow of science communications information, and the George 
Washington University Television Station. 

The staff of instruction for Division programs includes members of the full- 
lime faculty of the University and academically qualified part-time lecturers 
from the professional community. 
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The Division works closely with education directors, public school officials, 
and personnel administrators in government, business, and industry to develop 
courses of study for mature students. In cooperation with sponsoring groups 
from government and business, the Division offers courses at off-campus 
centers in the District of Columbia and suburban Maryland and Northern 
Virginia. The Division also offers, through its Tidewater Center, graduate 
degree programs in various disciplines at locations in the Hampton, Norfolk, 
and Virginia Beach area. A wide range of seminars and workshops is available 
to organizations and individuals from the professional community 

Any organization interested in having the Division organize and conduct a 
course or a comprehensive educational program should contact the Division of 
Continuing Education 

The academic standards of the University are maintained in off-campus 
credit courses. The Division of Continuing Education is accredited by its 
regional accrediting agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. All programs offered through the University's off-campus 
programs and administered by this Division are approved through the proce- 
dure authorized by the Board of Trustees and the Charter granted by the 
Congress of the United States. Degrees are granted through the faculties of the 
degree-granting schools and colleges of the University. Credit earned through 
off-campus study conforms to academic standards throughout the University. 
All Division off-campus offerings in Maryland are approved by the Maryland 
State Board for Higher Education; those in Virginia are approved by the 
Commonwealth of Virginia Council of Higher Education 

Except as outlined below, all general University regulations apply to stu- 
dents in the Division of Continuing Education. In addition, Division students 
are subject to all special requirements of the school through which they are 
taking courses. 


ADMISSION AS A DEGREE CANDIDATE IN OFF-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 


Students wishing to be admitted as candidates in an off-campus degree 
program may obtain application forms from the Division of Continuing 
Education, one of the University's off-campus representatives, or the education 
officer of their agency or installation 

Mature students who do not meet University undergraduate admission 
requirements (see Admissions) may be considered for degree candidacy after 
the satisfactory completion of at least 15 semester hours of course work with а 
grade point average of 2.00 or better. This must include courses in English 
composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11) and 9 semester hours of course work in at 
least two of the following areas: humanities (literature, philosophy, foreign 
language), social sciences (anthropology, economics, geography, history, politi- 
cal science, psychology, sociology), and natural and mathematical sciences. 


NONDEGREE STUDENTS 


Off-campus credit courses may be taken by nondegree students who meet the 
prerequisites prescribed by the department concerned. Formal University 
admission is not required for registration in off-campus courses. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Dropping an Off-Campus Course—A student may drop a course without 
academic penalty during the first third of the semester (first through third class 
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meetings in the School of Government and Business Administration; first 
through fourth class meetings in other schools) by completing an Off-Campus 
Change Slip that has been signed by the instructor and submitting it to the 
appropriate University representative. Withdrawal from a course without 
academic penalty after this period requires approval of a written request 
accompanied by the completed change slip and submission to the appropriate 
dean 

A student must follow these procedures in order to drop any course. 
Notifying the instructor of the intention to drop à course does not constitute an 
official withdrawal. The instructor indicates on the « hange slip whether the 
student is passing. The effective date of withdrawal and decisions regarding 
refunds are determined by the appropriate dean. Failure to follow the proper 
procedure results in the recording of a failing grade and, regardless of the time 
of discontinuance, does not relieve the student of financial responsibility for 
the entire course. 

Off-Campus Change Slips may be obtained from the instructor, installation 
education office, or the Division of Continuing Education 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences* offers the following degree 
programs off campus: 
Master of Arts or Master of Science 
Fields and Concentrations: administrative sciences, crime in commerce, 
criminal justice, legislative affairs, telecommunications policy 
Master of Forensic Sciences 


The School of Engineering and Applied Sciencet offers the following degree 
Programs off campus 
Master of Engineering Administration 
Master of Science 
Major Fields: communications, computer science, information manage- 
ment, operations research, systems analysis and management 
Professional Degrees (Engineer and Applied Scientist) 


The School of Education and Human Developmentt offers the following 
degree programs off campus: 
Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development 
Major Fields: human services, special education: complementary teacher 
program 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development 
Major Fields: adult education, classroom teaching, early childhood special 
education, higher education, human resource development, supervision 
and human relations, vocational/special education 
Education Specialist 
Major Fields: administration, higher education 


EE Ы 


* 
For program information, see the field concerned under Courses of Instruction 
3 


See the School of E ngineering and Applied Science Bulletin 


H Ог program information, see the section of this Bulletin on the S« hool of Education and 
uman Development 
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DIVISION PROGRAMS 

The Division of Continuing Education administers the activities of the Center 
for Continuing Education in Washington, the Office of University Students, the 
GWU television station, the National Center for Innovation in Corrections, and 
Science Communication Studies 


CENTER FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION IN WASHINGTON (CCEW) 


The Center provides a broad spectrum of services focusing on innovative, 
nontraditional, career-oriented education. Among CCEW programs are non- 
credit, graduate-level career certificate programs to prepare the legal assistant, 
publication specialist, landscape designer, fund raising administrator, admin- 
istrative manager, association executive, information systems specialist, public 
relations professional, and Washington representative. Other programs are 
designed to prepare the certified employee benefit specialist and certified 
financial planner. Credit courses and test review courses (for CLEP, EIT, FSE, 
GMAT, GRE, LSAT, MAT, MCAT, and Basic Real Estate) are offered as well. 

Workshops and short-term courses provide the opportunity for individuals 
to be informed of the innovations in their fields. Courses focus on advances in 
computer technology and train participants to increase personal effectiveness, 
improve managerial expertise, reinforce leadership ability, identify practical 
decision-making skills, broaden understanding of systems and concepts, an 
develop understanding of financial, political, and social strategies. The Profes- 
sional Development Program, designed to enhance the skills, productivity, and 
job satisfaction of an organization's employees, can provide these workshops: 
credit courses, and noncredit courses on site or through interactive television. 

CCEW offers four undergraduate certificate programs that combine academic 
credit.courses offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences with skill 
development workshops. The programs include Supervisory Specialist, Gom- 
munication Studies, Computer and Information Systems, and Writer an 
Editor. 

The Center is the site of the University's Continuing Education for Women 
(CEW) program, which has provided counseling and educational services tO 
women in transition since 1964. Participants benefit from many CEW pro 
grams, which currently include group and individual counseling services 
accredited by the International Association of Counseling Services, Inc. CE 
also offers a series of special-interest courses focusing on issues confronting 
women. 

For a complete listing of services, courses, and programs, see the CCEW 
schedule of classes 


OFFICE OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
The Office of University Students (OUS) makes on-campus credit courses 
available to those who are not currently degree candidates at this University: 
Such students, often employed in government or industry, may be taking 
courses to enhance their career potential or as a matter of personal interest. 
They may be candidates for higher degrees at other institutions, sent here for 
special work as part of a graduate program. They may be undergraduates 
matriculated elsewhere, taking courses for transfer to their own institution. 
All courses except those restricted to medical and law students and those 1D 
the Departments of Accountancy, Business Administration, and Management 
Science are open to OUS students, provided they have sufficient preparation as 
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determined by the academic departments. Students wishing to take engineer 
ing and applied science courses should consult the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science Bulletin 

Registration in a given course may be denied OUS students when space is 
needed for degree candidates. OUS students are not eligible to register for 
thesis or dissertation research nor for continuous enrollment or leave of 
absence. OUS requires à minimum registration of 3 semester hours per 
semester or session, except in special circumstances as approved by the dean 


Entrance Requirements* 


An academic background appropriate for the program of studies contemplated 
is required. In addition, the applicant who has previously attended this or 
another college or university must be in good standing at that institution. An 
applicant who has been suspended from any educational institution for poor 
scholarship will not be considered for admission for one ‹ alendar year after the 
effective date of the suspension. An applicant who has been denied admission 
elsewhere within this University may be considered for admission through 
OUS upon recommendation of the appropriate department and school or 
college 

Applications for admission through OUS for a fall or spring semester must be 
received in the Office of Admissions no later than the Friday before the first day 
of registration (see the Calendar, pages 5—7). Applications for admission for the 
Summer should be submitted at least two working days prior to registration 


day. In both cases, however, applicants are urged to apply earlier. There is no 
application fee 


Regulations 


See Admissions, Registration, Fees and Financial Regulations, and Regula- 
tions. Prospective and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves 
with the regulations concerning attendance (page 45) and withdrawal 
(page 47) 


The following specifically apply to all students registered through OUS: 

Last day to add a class for credit—end of second w eek of classes. 

Last day to drop a class for credit or to withdraw from the University— 
end of the seventh week of classes. 

Equivalent amounts of time apply to the summer sessions. 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


For OUS students, the normal academic work load during the regular academic 
year is not more than 10 semester hours for a student employed more than 20 
hours per week and not more than 18 semester hours for a full-time student. 
During the summer a student may take a maximum of two courses during any 
One session. Exceptions to these limits must be approved by the dean. 


SCHOLARSHIP КІ QUIREMENTS 


À student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of OUS may be 
Ismissed from the University. A statement of s holarship requirements is 
available in the office of the dean. 


_ = 


tp 
For admission requirements for students from foreign institutions, see pages 25—26 
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АП grades received in OUS remain on the record; scholarship requirements 
are based on the total record 

Grades—See page 45. There is no limitation on the number of courses that 
may be taken on a pass/no pass basis in OUS; however, there may be a limit on 
the number that can be transferred to fulfill degree requirements. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) and W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 45 

Removing an Incomplete—The instructor normally sets a period (maximum 
of one year) within which the uncompleted work must be made up. An 
Incomplete that is not removed within one calendar year remains as a grade of I 


on the student's record 


CHANGE IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Change Within the Office of University Students—A student may not change 
or drop courses (see Withdrawal, page 47) or change status to that of auditor 
except with the approval of the dean. 

Transfer Within the University—Transfer to or from OUS may be made only 
with the approval of the deans concerned. Application for transfer to degree 
candidacy will be considered only after the completion of at least one semester 
in OUS or upon request from the college or school to which the student is 
seeking admission. Students wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must meet 
the conditions of the college or school to which they are applying. It is 
the responsibility of the student to consult the relevant degree-granting col- 
lege or school concerning all conditions to be met and the amount of work 
transferable 


COLLEGE PROGRAM FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The George Washington University College Program for Secondary School 
Students provides an opportunity for well-qualified high school students to 
take fully accredited college courses along with college students. Through the 
Program, high school students may enroll in a wide variety of summer courses 
prior to their junior or senior year. Those residing in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area may enroll in fall or spring semester courses that supplement their 
junior- and senior-year high school programs 

The College Program offers diversified cultural, social, and recreational 
experiences during the summer. Opportunities for observation, study, and 
recreation are limited only by the student's time, energy, and imagination. 

During the summer program, students from outside the Washington area 
must reside on campus in a University residence hall. Local residents may 
choose to stay in on-campus housing during the summer; housing is not 
available for part-time commuting students who are taking college course work 
concurrently with their high school program during the fall and spring 
semesters. 

Scholarships—Summer program students with outstanding academic rec- 
ords and excellent standardized test scores will be considered uniformly for 
full-tuition scholarships. Tuition awards are also available to superior students 
enrolled during the fall and spring semesters. Because the awards are based on 
academic merit rather than financial need, only the program application i$ 
required for consideration, though the Admissions Coordinator may request 
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updated test scores and/or high school transe ripts. The amounts awarded cover 
tuition only and cannot be applied to housing, meals, or fees 

For further information and an application, please write the ( ollege Program 
for Secondary School Students, Office of Admissions, George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


GW TELEVISION 
General Manager W. Lee Hunter 


State-of-the-art production and broadcasting capabilities are available on 
campus through the GWU television station Operating from studios located in 
the Academic Center, 801 22nd Street, N.W., the instructional television 
System airs live and videotaped courses and programs on up to four ITFS 
Channels. Initial goals of GW Television are to extend educational opportuni- 
ties off campus to meet specialized community needs: to provide University 
faculty with the opportunity to create original educational materials for the 
increased benefit of students; and t provide the community with convenient 


facilities for various production services 

GW Television has the capability, through its satellite receiving antenna, to 
receive from and transmit to any communications satellite. Video teleconfer- 
ence programs are delivered to a number of on-campus locations, such as 
studios, conference rooms, and auditoriums, where participants can interact by 
telephone link with the originating site 

The George Washington University is a member of the National University 
Teleconference Network (NUTN), a federation of more than 100 universities. 
Dedicated to creating and receiving conferences and special events by satellite, 
NUTN offers a readv audience for satellite programs originated bv client 
organizations at GWU and from the Washington communitv at large. 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR INNOVATION IN CORRECTIONS 
Executive Director Judith Schloegel 


The National Center for Innovation in Corrections (NCIC), of the Division of 
Continuing Education, fosters the increase of prison industry, literacy training, 
and related activities. Established as a response to Chief Justice Warren E. 
“urger’s nationwide appeal to reduce inmate idleness and prison overcrowd- 
Ing, NCIC forms linkages between entities in the public and private sectors in 
ап effort to increase the number of training and employment programs in the 
nation’s correctional facilities. The Center seeks to identify private-sector firms 
Willing to expand or diversify in corrections settings and to assist corrections 
Officials in initiating prison industry programs in their institutions. The 
Center's activities include participation in public forums devoted to identify- 
Ing barriers to prison industry, developing strategies to remove these barriers, 


and disseminating information on prison industry at the local and national 
levels 


SCIENCE COMMUNICATION STUDIES 

Project Director F Ronald Dutcher 

The mission of Science Communication Studies is to improve the flow of 
Scientific research information from those who generate it to those who apply 


It. Actively engaged in providing research and information services, SCS uses 
Oday's research tools—from ‹ onventional manual literature searches to com- 
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puter systems—to collect, organize, analyze, and generate information. In 
addition, it develops new services and systems for access to technical literature 
in the biomedical and aerospace sciences. Activities include maintaining а 
database of publications related to space life sciences research; abstracting and 
indexing scientific literature; and preparing and publishing scientific manu- 
scripts, bibliographic literature searches, critical analyses in life sciences, and 
newsletters. SCS educates and informs via publications, conferences, and other 
media; it does not offer courses 


NONCREDIT COURSES AND PROGRAMS 


In addition to the noncredit offerings of the Division, the University also offers 
a variety of noncredit professional development courses and programs through 
the School of Government and Business Administration (through its Continu- 
ing Professional Education Office), the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science (through its Continuing Engineering Education Program), and the 
School of Education and Human Development (through its Center for Research 
and Services). 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


Courses are offered during the summer by all degree-granting divisions of the 
University: Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the National 
Law Center, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of 
Education and Human Development, the School of Government and Business 
Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. During the 
summer the University also offers special programs that are not available 
during the regular academic year. Courses are offered during both day and 
evening hours. 

Students who are enrolled at the University for the spring semester may 
register for the following Summer Sessions without special application. АП 
others must apply for admission or readmission. No application fee is charge 
nondegree students. Those who wish degree status may seek admission from 
the appropriate college or school within the University. Those who do not wish 
to work toward a degree at the University may apply through the Office of 
University Students and are subject to its entrance requirements and regula- 
tions stated above. 

For a complete statement concerning summer term work, see the Summer 
Sessions Announcement. 
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SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Vice President for Administration and Research C.J. Lange 


These special programs were established for the specific purpose of consider t 
ing, in an academic atmosphere, problems proposed by the individual projects 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 


ôr submitted by the sponsoring agency. Cooperation between these programs 
ind the various departments of instruction is as close as the nature and needs of 
the programs and departments will permit 


CENTER FOR SOCIAL POLICY STUDIES 
Director Sar Levitan 


the Center for Social Policy Studies is devoted to the evaluation of federally 
Upported manpower, antipoverty, and related programs. The Center is fi- 
‘anced by a grant from the Ford Foundation and offers. in « onjunction with the 


Jepartment of Economics, graduate courses in labor economics and social 
policy 


IDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 
CLEARINGHOUSE ON HIGHER EDI JCATION 


| rector Jonathan Fife 


The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) ( learinghouse on Higher 
“ducation, established in the fall of 1968, is supported by the National Institute 
If Education. The ( learinghouse is responsible for the acquisition, evaluation, 
stra ting, indexing, and dissemination of research reports and other docu- 
nents dealing with problems and issues in higher education. It prepares state- 
the-art and review papers related to higher education and responds to 
dividual inquiries concerned with higher education. 


NSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 
Director W.H. Marlow 


he Institute for Management Science and Engineering provides a multidis- 
“plinary environment for innovative graduate teaching and substantial oppor- 
nities for research activities and public service under diversified sources of 
Xternal support. Through its Program in Logistics, the Institute performs 
esearch leading to the development of a science in logistics, featuring 
l'inciples and methodology for resource allocation problems in civil affairs 
Jd national defense efforts 


NTERGOVERNMENTAL HEALTH POLICY PROJECT 


irector Richard E. Merritt 


һе Intergovernmental Health Policy Project (IHPP) is the only university- 


ased program in the country that concentrates its research efforts exclusively 
N the health laws and programs of the fifty states. IHPP provides assistance to 
"ate health offic ials, state legislatures, legislative staff, and others who have a 
êd to know about significant health policy developments in other states. In 
“dition, it helps federal health officials identify innovative state health 
"Ograms and understand specific state problems 

0 facilitate its information-brokering activities, IHPP maintains direct 
munication links with state legislatures, state health departments, state 
'edicaid agencies, health planning agencies, and research centers throughout 
e Country Through its two newsletters, special features, research publica- 
NS, and conferences, IHPP provides health policymakers in the states and in 
le federal government with reliable and timely information on state health 
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policy innovations and trends. Occasionally, IHPP offers internship opportuni- 
ties to graduate students at George Washington University. IHPP is an affiliate 
of the National Health Policy Forum 


NATIONAL HEALTH POLICY FORUM 
Director Judith Miller Jones 


The National Health Policy Forum assists professional staff members employed 
by the executive and legislative branches of the federal government in gaining а 
better understanding of health delivery practices and current public policy 
issues. Its purpose is to facilitate communication between Washington health 
policymakers and experts in the field who represent the academic community, 
labor, industry, the health professions, and consumer groups. Forum seminar 
discussions, workshops, and site visits provide its Washington audience with 
exposure to problems and issues facing the entire country. Through its affiliate, 
the Intergovernmental Health Policy Project, the Forum also assists in meeting 
federal and state policy information needs. Although attendance is primarily 
limited to Congressional aides and top-level health staff from the many 
government agencies involved in health, George Washington University stu- 
dents and faculty can be accommodated on a space-available basis. 


NATURAL RESOURCES POLICY CENTER 
Director Mary Holman 


The Natural Resources Policy Center was established in 1965 to sponsor faculty 
and student research in the area of natural resources and environmental 
quality; to develop and undertake activities that promote undergraduate an 

graduate education; and to train employees of public resource agencies. The 
program of the Center focuses particularly on increasing the contribution of the 
social sciences to the solution of contemporary problems relating to the 
management and development of natural resources. The Natural Resources 
Policy Center, which provides a focus on natural resource and environment& 
quality problems and issues, is an integral part of the Department of Economics 
in both the design of its research program and its courses. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH GROUP 


Director Ira Cisin 
Associate Director Philip W. Wirtz 


The Social Research Group conducts surveys and experiments with concentra- 
tion on basic research underlying an approach to the solution of. 50С18 
problems. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following section provides listings and des riptions of courses offered by 
the departments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs. The 
courses as listed here are subject to change. The University reserves the right to 
withdraw any course announced or to « hange the course fees shown herein. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening and 
daytime sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same staff of 
instructors, and carry the same amount of credit. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


First-Group Courses—Courses numbered 1-100 are planned for students in 
the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the advisor and the 
dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they 
may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as 
prerequisites to advanced courses, but they may not be taken for graduate 
credit. 

Second-Group Courses—Courses numbered 101—200 are planned for students 
in the junior and senior years Except for accountancy courses, they may be taken 
for graduate credit only upon the approval of the Dean and the instructor at the 
time of registration. Such approval is granted only with the provision that 
students must complete additional work to receive graduate credit. Accountancy 
Courses numbered 101—200 may not be taken for graduate credit. 

Third-Group Courses—Courses numbered 201—300 in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and Business Administration 
and those numbered 201—400 in the School of Education and Human Develop- 
ment are planned primarily for graduate students. They are open, with the 
approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; they are not open to other 
undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the School of Government and Business 
Administration registering for these courses must have a 3.00 average, the prior 
approval of the department chairman who is responsible for the graduate 
Course, and the prior approval of the dean. Nondegree students who have not 
Completed a bachelor's degree may not enroll in graduate courses offered by the 
School of Government and Business Administration 

Fourth-Group Courses—Courses numbered 301—400 in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students, but they are primarily for 
doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301—400 in the School of Government 
and Business Administration are limited to doctoral students. In the Sc hool of 
Education and Human Dex elopment fourth-group courses, numbered 401—500. 
are limited to graduate students with master's degrees from accredited institu- 
tions. 

Fifth Group Courses—Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent an ongoing 
Program of curriculum innovation at GWU. The 701 number is used to 
esignate experimental courses taught by individual faculty members. The 721 
number designates innovative interdepartmental courses. Courses numbered in 
Ше 770s are taught by scholars who hold appointments as University Profes- 
Sors. The 700 numbers do not indicate the level of difficulty. Courses in this 
Series range from freshman-level offerings to classes designed for seniors and 
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Acct 
AdSc 
AHA 
AmCv 
Anat 
Anes 
Anth 
ApSc 
Art 
ArTh 
AM 
Bioc 
BiSc 
BAd 
Cart 
Chem 
CH&D 


Chin 
CE 
Clas 
СІЕп 
CmTr 
CpMd 
CSci 
Derm 
Econ 
Educ 
EPol 
EE 
EMed 
EAd 
EngS 
Engl 
EFL 
E&RP 


EnHe 
Envr 
ForS 
Fren 
Gnet 
Geog 


Geol 
Ger 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


l'he following abbreviations are used for course designations: 


Accountancy 
Administrative Sciences 
Allied Health Administration 
American Civilizatio 

Anat V 

Anesthesiologv 
Anthropology 

Applied Science 

Art 

Art Therapy 

Association Management 
Biochemistry 

Biological Sciences 
Business Administration 
Cartography 

Chemistry 

Child Health and 
Development 

Chinese 

Civil Engineering 

Classics 

Clinical Engineering 
Communication and Theatre 
Computer Medicine 
Computer Science 
Dermatology 

Economics 

Education 

Education Policy 

Electrical Engineering 
Emergency Medicine 
Engineering Administration 
Engineering Science 
English 

English as a Foreign Language 
Environmental and Resource 
Policy 

Environmental Health 
Environmental Studies 
Forensic Sciences 

French 

Genetics 

Geography and Regiona 

Sc lence 

Geology 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 


Gern 
HCS 
HSA 


Hist 
HKLS 


Hmn 
Idis 
Ital 
Japn 
Jour 
Kor 
Law 
LEnf 
Libr 
Mat 
Math 
ME 
Med 
Micr 
MStd 
Mus 
NSc 
NSur 
Neur 
Ob&G 
OR 
Opht 
Orth 
Path 
Phar 
Phil 
Phys 
Phyl 
PCm 
PSc 
Port 
Pchi 


Psyc 
PAd 
PPol 
RSci 
Rad 
Rel 
Rom 


graduate students. Unless the course description in the Schedule of Classes 
indicates that there are prerequisites or that an interview with the instructor is 
required prior to registration, 700 courses are open to all interested students, 


subject to their advisor’s approval and the rules of the respective ¢ olleges 


Gerontology 

Health Care Sciences 
Health Services 
Administration 
History 

Human Kinetic 
Studies 
Humanities 
Interdisciplinary Courses 
Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Korean 

Law 

Law Enforcement 


s and Leisure 


Library 

Management Science 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 

Microbiology 

Museum Studies 

Music 

Naval Science 
Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 

Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Operations Research 
Ophthalmology 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Pathology 

Pharmacology 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Communications 
Political Science 
Portuguese 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Psyc hology 

Public Administration 
Public Policy 
Radiological Sciences 
Radiology 

Religion 

Romance Literatures 


ACCOUNTANCY 


SLP Service Learning Program Surg Surgery 
Slav Slavic Languages and TCom  Telecommunications Policy 
Literatures T&T Travel and Tourism 
Soc Sociology Univ University 
Span Spanish U&RP Urban and Regional Planning 
SpEd Special Education Urol Urology 
SpHr Speech and Hearing WStu Women's Studies 


Stat  Statistics/Computer and 
Information Systems 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of 
а course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title of the course. 
Thus, a year course giving 3 semester hours of credit each semester is marked 
(3-3), and a semester course giving 3 semester hours of credit is marked (3). A 
semester hour may be defined as one 50-minute period of class work or one 
laboratory period a week for one semester. 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the 
semester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled. The term academic 
year is used only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first half of 
the course is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 
semester. Not all offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this Bulletin. 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions Schedule of Classes for addi- 
tional summer offerings. A Schedule of Classes is published each fall and 
Spring semester to provide information concerning the time of course offerings. 


ACCOUNTANCY 


Professors A.J. Mastro, F.C. Kurtz, C.M. Paik, М.С Gallagher (Chair), J. Hilmy, F.W. Segel 
Professorial Lecturer S.M. Farag 

Associate Professor D.R. Sheldon 

Associate Professorial Lecturer P. Ben Ezra 

Assistant Professors W.F. Thomas, K.E. Smith, L.C. Moersen, L.G. Singleton, N.J. Crimm 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers D.L. Aiken, J.L. Eggleston, L.G. Jordan 

Instructor D.M. Mattison 


See the School of Government and Business Administration for programs of study in 
&ccountancy leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy, Master of Accountancy, 
Master of Taxation, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

Accountancy courses numbered below 201 rhay not be taken for graduate credit. 


Accountancy courses numbered 201 and above may not be taken for undergraduate 
credit 


First Group 


51 Introductory Financial Accounting (3) Staff 
Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and standards as an 
essential part of the decision-making process for the management of private 
investment and for business and government organizations. Students who 
have received credit for a similar financial accounting course cannot receive 
credit for Acct 51 (Fall and spring) 

52 Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) Staff 

Basic knowledge of managerial accounting conc epts, procedures, analyses, 

and internal reports as an essential part of the decision-making process for 
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public- and private-sector organizations. Prerequisite: Acct 51 Students who 
have received credit for a similar managerial accounting course cannot 
receive credit for Acct 52 (Fall and spring) 


Second Group 


101 


111 


161 


162 


181 


190 


Cost and Budgetary Control (3) Singleton 
Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility accounting, 
standard costs, cost structures for control and decision making, relevant 
costs, cost concepts, and variance analyses. Prerequisite: Acct 51—52. Stu 
dents who have received credit for Acct 193 cannot receive credit for Acct 
101 (Spring) 

Financial Statement Analysis (3) Hilmy 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance of 
management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: Acct 51- 
52. (Fall and spring) 

Intermediate Accounting (3) Mastro 
In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory; acquisition of assets 
and services, income and equity accounting, preparation and analysis of 
financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 51—52 (Fall) 

Accounting Theory (3) Hilmy 
Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading professional 
and accounting research associations, major contributions to accounting 
literature. Prerequisite: Acct 121 (Spring) 

Business Law for Accountants I (3) Moersen 
An introduction to the legal process and business law concepts for the 
professional accountant. Contracts, sales, commercial papers, business torts, 
and property, with concern for professional accounting certification; the 
interrelationship of accounting standards, taxation concepts, and auditing 
standards with business law, and the legal liability and ethical standards of 
professional accountants. Prerequisite: Acct 51—52. (Fall) 

Business Law for Accountants II (3) Moersen 
A broadening of business law concepts—partnerships, corporations, agency: 
secured transactions, trusts, wills, insurance, and securities. Legislation and 
litigation of the professional accountant's liability as an auditor and tax 
advisor. The interrelationship of accounting standards, taxation concepts, 
and auditing standards with business law, and the legal liability and ethica 
standards of professional accountants. Prerequisite: Acct 151. (Spring) 
Federal Income Taxation: Individuals (3) Crimm, Smit 
A study of federal income tax concepts with primary emphasis on individ 
uals. Prerequisite: Acct 51—52 (Fall) 

Federal Income Taxation: Corporations, Partnerships, Crimm, Smith 
Estates, and Trusts (3) 

Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, estates, 
and trusts; tax research and planning. Prerequisite: Acct 161. (Spring) 
Auditing (3) Thomas 
Principles and procedures of auditing: generally accepted auditing standards, 
internal control, audit objectives and reports, audit evidence, professiona 
and legal responsibility, and audit of EDP systems. Prerequisite: Acct 121. 
(Fall) 
Accounting Systems (3) Segel 
Data processing considerations in the design and operation of accounting 
systems. Principles of internal control applicable to manual and automate 
accounting systems. Prerequisite: Acct 101, 121. (Fall) 
Special Topics in Accounting (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. Prerequisite: 
Department approval 
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191 Advanced Accounting (3) Mastro 
Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated statements, 
business combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchange, price-level 
adjusted statements, source and application of funds. Prerequisite: Acct 121. 
(Spring) 

199 Independent Study (3) Staff 
(Formerly Accounting Practice Internship) 

Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of the Department Chair- 
man (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


201 Financial Accounting (3) Kurtz 
The role of accounting in the decision-making process of external parties; the 
understanding, interpretation, and implementation of financial accounting. 
(Course equivalent: a similar graduate financial accounting course, or Acct 


51—52, or two similar undergraduate courses.) (Fall and spring) 
" 202 Management Accounting (3) Paik 
| The role of accounting in the decision-making processes of management; 
understanding of how accounting influences resource allocation decisions in 
the organization. Prerequisite: Acct 201 (Fall and spring) 
211 Business Law for Accountants (3) Moersen 
А study of the legal process and the principles and precepts of business law 
within the context of the political and legal environment of business. 
Corporations, partnerships, securities, the debtor-creditor relationship, 
| trusts, wills, and the legal liability and ethical standards of the accountant. 
| (Fall) 
221 Cost and Budget Analysis (3) Sheldon 
An advanced cost analysis course, with emphasis on comparative costs, 
quantitative techniques for cost data, managerial reporting systems, and 
manufacturing efficiency studies. Prerequisite: Acct 201 and 202. (Spring) 
225 Financial Reporting Standards (3) Segel 
A critical understanding of the Financial Accounting Standards Board 
Pronouncements (Standards) and the Security and Exchange Commission- 
Accounting Series Releases. Prerequisite: Acct 201 and 202. (Fall and 
| spring) 
242 Business Income Taxation (3) Gallagher 
| Federal tax concepts applicable to individuals, partnerships, fiduciaries, and 
| corporations; emphasis on recognition of tax consequences attached to 


| common business transactions and on tax planning. Not open to Master of 
Accountancy or Master of Taxation candidates. (Fall and spring) 
251 Accounting for Multinational Corporations (3) Hilmy 
A study of international accounting standards with emphasis on accounting 
for foreign conversion requirements compatible with domestic accounting 
consolidation standards. Prerequisite: Acct 201. (Fall) 
255 Business Combinations and Not-for-Profit Organizations (3) Hilmy 
Corporate concepts, business combination policies, including FASB, SEC, 
AICPA business combination pronouncements. Structure analysis of com- 
bined and consolidated financial statements; accounting for not-for-profit 
and governmental organizations. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Acct 
225. (Fall) 
260 Tax Research and Planning (3) Smith 
A study of the legislative, administrative, and judicial sources of federal tax 
law. Emphasis on the use of tax research tools in locating, interpreting, and 
communicating tax law and on the complementary relationship between 
legal research and quantitative decision making. (Fall) 
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261 Federal Income Taxation (3) Gallagher 


A study of federal income taxation, covering gross income, deductions and 
credits, sales and other disposition of property, capital gains and losses, and 


timing (Fall and spring) 

262 Federal Income Taxation of Partnerships and S Corporations (3) Crimm 
Federal income taxation of partnerships; formation, operation, distribution, 
and transfer of partnership interests. Prerequisite: Acct 261 (Fall and 
spring) 

263 Federal Income Taxation of Corporations (3) Smith 


A study of federal income taxation of corporations, covering capital structure, 
distributions not in and in complete liquidation, and corporate accumula- 
tions. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Acct 261 (Spring) 
264 Federal Taxation of Estates and Gifts (3) Smith 
A study of estates, gifts, and trusts covering gross estates, state transfer taxes, 
valuation problems, planning estate liquidity, complex trusts. Prerequisite 


Acct 261. (Spring) 

265 Tax Practice and Procedure (3) Crimm 
A study of federal tax practice and procedure, including organization of the 
IRS, ethical responsibilities, statute of limitations, examination of returns, 
claims for refund, penalties, and tax rulings. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Acct 261. (Fall and spring) 

266 Corporate Reorganizations and Affiliations (3) Smith, Gallagher 
Advanced study of corporate taxation: corporate reorganizations, multiple 
corporations, consolidated returns, and carryover of tax attributes. Prerequi- 


site: Acct 263. (Fall and spring) 

267 Estate Planning (3) Gallagher, Smith 
Selected studies in estate and financial planning, with emphasis on estate, 
gift, and income tax considerations. Prerequisite: Acct 264. (Fall) 


268 Deferred Compensation (3) Staff 

A study of tax aspects of deferred compensation arrangements, including 

qualified pension, profit-sharing, and stock bonus plans; retirement plans for 

self-employed individuals; individual retirement accounts; and stock op- 
tions. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Acct 261. (Spring) 

Contemporary Auditing Theory (3) Kurtz, Thomas 

Study of advanced independent (external) and internal auditing concepts: 

operational auditing, application of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of 

electronic data processing systems, computer applications, ethics Prerequi- 
site: Acct 225. (Spring) 

282 Accounting Information Systems and EDP (3) Segel 
Development and application of accounting system theory, including analy- 
sis, design, and implementation. Integration of electronic data processing, 
accounting systems, and management information systems. Prerequisite: 
Acct 201. (Fall) 

290 Special Topics in Accounting (3) Mastro 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 
repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

297 Professional Accountancy and Business/Government Policy (3) Staff 
A study of the development process of professional accounting standards 
through examination of the socioeconomic, political, legal, and management 
process. Management policy concerns for alternatives in the selection of 
accounting standards. Prerequisite: Master of Accountancy or Master of 
Taxation status. This course must be taken during the last semester of the 
program and will not be waived. (Fall and spring) 

298 Directed Readings and Research in Accounting (3) 


N 
ч 
ui 
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Fourth Group 
Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students and are offered as the demand 


requires. The courses are open to selected master's students upon petition approved by 
the Associate Dean 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions Staff 
and Relationships (3—3) 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for describing, 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of American 
public and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for 
structuring public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of 
society. Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status 

391 Doctoral Seminar in Accounting (arr.) Sheldon 
Reasoning and research in technical areas of accounting; theoretical issues 
and their application to practice; conceptual themes in professional litera 
ture; comparative accounting research analyses (Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination May be 
repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Academic Committee: J. Zeidner (Director), Е.]. Cherian, К. Hamel, J.N. Mosél 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program leading 
to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of administrative sciences. The program has 
been designed for government and business professionals who wish to increase their 
administrative competence and career potential. It provides knowledge and skills in the 
Social, behavioral, quantitative, and information sciences. 


Master of Arts in the field of administrative sciences—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
with a B average from an accredited college or university 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, including 36 semester hours of course work. There is no thesis requirement. 
AdSc 221, Econ 217, OR 235, Psyc 244, and Stat 104 constitute the core curriculum. A 
student may specialize in Management Information Systems, Human Resources Manage- 
ment, or Organizational Management. The Management Information Systems track 
requires AdSc 201, 202, 203, 205, 218, 219, and 225. The Human Resources Management 
track requires AdSc 211, 212, 213, 214, 220, 222, and 223. The requirements for the 
Organizational Management track are Psyc 245, 246, and 260; AdSc 215, 216, 217, and 
240. All students must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination 


201 Principles of Management Information Systems (3) 
An overview of the Management Information Systems specialty track. Integra- 
tion of management, information, and systems concepts into a unified 
framework. Relationship of structuré and organizational objectives to infor- 
mation, systems, and management. General systems theory: open, closed, 
deterministic, and probabilistic systems; interface, independence; decou- 
pling and integration; feedback loops. Information theory: data vs. informa- 
tion, the value of information, redundancy, summarizing and filtering. 
Management information systems development, design, implementation, and 
evaluation strategies. Prerequisite: AdSc 221. 

202 Management Information Technology 1 (3) 

Technological framework for design and implementation of a computerized 

management information system. Advanced principles of design, implemen- 

tation, evaluation, and modification of management information systems. 

Hardware and software configuration, design strategies and alternatives, and 

analytical techniques. Operating systems, dynamic storage management, 


203 


21: 


214 
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virtual memory process management, control languages, and systems rou 
tines. Applications of data-and-file structuring approaches. Database manage 
ment systems use and analysis. Prerequisite: AdSc 201. 

Management Information Technology II (3) 

Advanced concepts in analysis and development of computer-based informa 
tion systems. Network, structures, design, and management. Effective storage 
utilization and management, ‘including “garbage collection" techniques; 
input-output interfacing strategies; development of telecommunication pro 
cedures, including forms of communication, transmission media, communi 
cation software. Applications of file and report-writing facilities in micro 
computer and mainframe environments. Comparison of alternative imple- 
mentation strategies used in the design of management decision-making 


systems. Prerequisite: AdSc 202. 


5 Decision-Support Systems (3) 


Analysis and comparison of existing frameworks, techniques, and tools for 
assisting management in the decision-making process. Overview of alterna- 
tive approaches (e.g. centralized vs. decentralized control) to decision- 
support systems and the comparative costs and benefits of each. Hardware 
and software limitations of alternative approaches, focusing on anticipated 
future technological improvements. Introduction to decision-making aids 
and simulations. Contemporary issues and problems in effective implementa- 
tion of decision-support systems. Prerequisite. AdSc 201 and OR 235. 
Psychology of Personnel Management (3) 

An overview of the Human Resources Management specialty track. An 
examination, from a psychological systems perspective, of a unified human 
resources management program, including integration of human resources 
planning, job analysis, employee selection, placement, training, performance 
evaluation, compensation management, and management information sys- 
tems. Analysis of the psychological theories underlying major personnel 
systems 

Current Issues in Personnel Testing and Selection (3) 

An overview of psychometric, legal, and organizational issues in personnel 
employment testing and selection, with emphasis on reliability and validity 
of selection instruments and the utility of selection systems. Analysis of the 
legal environment, including test fairness in selection, adverse impact, and 
statistical models of test fairness and specific selection techniques, such as 
the employment interview, psychological tests, work samples, and assess- 
ment centers. Prerequisite: Stat 104 and AdSc 211. 

Managerial Leadership, Motivation, and Work (3) 

Application of the scientific study of leadership to the managerial environ- 
ment. Analysis of leadership behavior and managerial activities. Synthesis of 
major theories of leadership, including trait, behavior, situational, and 
power-influence. Synthesis of motivational theories, including acognitive 
and cognitive perspectives. Application of theories at various levels of formal 
organizations beyond the interpersonal perspective. Prerequisite: AdSc 211. 
Personnel Training and Performance Appraisal Systems (3) 

Analysis of training and appraisal techniques in contemporary organizations. 
Training topics include development of management training programs and 
training evaluation techniques. Appraisal topics include development of 
performance appraisal techniques, evaluation of appraisal systems, mainte- 
nance of relationship of rewards to performance, and the appraisal interview. 
Analysis of training and rating systems that satisfy legal requirements and 
stimulate employee productivity. Prerequisite: AdSc 212. 

Current Issues in Organizational Design (3) 

Analytical framework for the design of complex organizations, including the 
hierarchical bureaucratic, functional, and matrix structures. Examination O 
orgranizational technologies, control and boundaries, including design ap- 
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proaches emanating from Europe, Japan, and the United States, drawing on 
system theory and moving toward broader organizational design issues. 
216 Theories and Management of Planned Change (3) 
А systems view of organizational change and development, including inter- 
vention strategies, data collection diagnosis, and the integration and manage- 
ment of system-wide organizational change. 
217 Productivity and Human Performance (3) 
Definitions and measurement of individual, team, and organizational produc- 
tivity, effectiveness, and efficiency. Models for the analysis of organizational 
and individual productivity and productivity growth in industrialized 
nations 
218 Design of User-Computer Interface (3) 
Study of user-computer interaction. Presentation of the theoretical bases of 
user-computer interaction, along with integration of research findings into 
guidelines for systems developers and users. Information processing topics 
include input, storage and retrieval, display, dialogue. Interaction topics 
1 include environmental factors, user variables, help functions, system design, 
and multiple users. Prerequisite: AdSc 201. 
219 Information Policy and Law (3 
The social and legal environment of information systems, including data 
privacy and ethics in database management. Information access policy, data 
security, contracts. Antitrust and other business implications of policies, 
transborder data flow, technology transfer, electronic funds transfer systems, 
mail, criminal justice information systems, cross-cultural differences, com- 
puter infringement of copyright, and protection of property rights in software. 
Prerequisite: AdSc 201. 
220 Organizational Decision Making (3) 
Examination of processes in organizational decision making; the state of 
theory; research and applications for the practicing manager. Topics include 
managerial style and decision making, problem discovery and diagnosis, 
search for the design of solution, evaluation and choice, group decision 
making, decision aids and support systems, performance and decision 
effectiveness, and risk analysis and decision making. Prerequisite: AdSc 211. 
Introduction to Computers, Programming, and Information (3) 1 
Introductory concepts in computer hardware, computer architecture, and 
software and management information systems. Algorithm development and 
coding and formulation in high-level block structure computer languages 
| (such as PASCAL or PL/1). Principles of good programming style, expression, 
1 and documentation. Introduction to program structures, structured modulari- 
zation, structured programming concepts; stepwise refinement and top-down 
programming. Computer-based utilization of MIS for planning, control, and 
decision-making functions. 
Theory and Practice of Compensation Management (3) 
Analysis of contemporary compensation systems from both theoretical and 
practical perspectives, including the latest decisions of courts and regulatory 
agencies. Examination of motivational theories of pay, determinants and 
effects of salary structures on performance, incentive plans, and managerial 
compensation systems. Prerequisite: AdSc 214. 
Collective Bargaining (3) 
Analysis of federal and state employee relations laws and regulations. Topics 
include the bargaining environment, wage and benefit issues in arbitration, 
arbitration of grievances, and employee relations in non-union organizations. 
Behavioral theories of labor negotiations. Prerequisite: AdSc 222. 
225 Management Information Systems Development (3) 
The capstone course of the MIS track. Individual and team working experi- 
| ence in the actual design, development, implementation, and evaluation of a 
computerized management information system. Synthesis of organizational 
and technological aspects of development of information systems, with 
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emphasis on needs assessment, organizational structures, and comprehensive 
evaluation techniques. Utilization of micro and mainframe environments in 
the design of the project. Prerequisite: AdSc 203. 

240 Corporate Policy and Social Responsibility (3) 
Examination of the process of policy analysis, development, and implementa- 
tion. Analysis of policy mechanisms, including technology assessment, 
research and development, regulatory and control mechanisms. Illustrative 
examples of policy issues and problems drawn from government and indus- 
try, covering a broad range of substantive areas 

295 Directed Research in Administrative Sciences (arr.) 
Supervised research in selected fields within Administrative Sciences. Ad 
mission by prior permission of faculty advisor and sponsoring instructor. 

298 Directed Readings in Administrative Sciences (arr.) 
Supervised readings in selected fields within Administrative Sciences. Ad- 
mission by prior permission of faculty advisor and instructor. 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


Professors R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale, B.M. Mergen (Director) 

Adjunct Professor F. Gutheim 

Professorial Lecturers L. Miller, W.E. Washburn 

Associate Professors J.O. Horton, H.F. Gillette, Jr., J.M. Vlach, R.W. Longstreth, M.S. 
Shapiro 

Adjunct Associate Professor J.L. Preer 

Associate Professorial Lecturer C.R. Field 

Assistant Professor P.M. Palmer 

Adjunct Assistant Professor P.J. Cressey 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer B.G. Carson 


Affiliated Programs 
Library of Congress 
Smithsonian Institution 


Faculty Advisory Committee 
C.C. Mondale (Chairman), C.J. Deering, F.S. Grubar, R.L. Humphrey, J. Moreno, O. 
Seavey, R.W. Stephens, D.D. Wallace, Jr., A.M. Yezer 


American Studies Council 
The Council serves the American Studies Program in an advisory capacity. It includes ¢ 
representatives from the student body, the Washington community, the faculty, alumni, 


and affiliated programs 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American civilization (field-of-study)—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite course—AmCv 71-72. Other introductory courses as needed for upper- 
division courses in a discipline as described below. 

3. An American studies core in the following courses: Hist 171-72; AmCv/Hist 771, 
772, U.S. Intellectual History; 6 hours chosen from AmCv/Engl 161—62—63; 12 hours of 
upper-division courses in a discipline or theme chosen so as to provide a structured 
approach to the range of American civilization (accepted approaches include anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, economics, history, literature, history of art and architecture, political 
science, philosophy, religion); and AmCv 179-80, which must be taken in the last full 
year of residence in preparation for the comprehensive examination that covers the 
required courses and special discipline or theme. 

Special Honors will be awarded to students who fulfill the requirements for the major 
with a grade point average of 3.5 or better in the required courses and 3.0 or better overall 
and who receive honors on the comprehensive examination. 

At least two years of a foreign language and knowledge of statistics and computer 
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programming in the humanities and social sciences is strongly recommended. Students 
must consult at least once a semester with their American studies advisor. 

Master of Arts in the field of American civilization—Prerequisite: the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in American civilization or a related field. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, including (1) AmCv 271-72; (2) 18 semester hours chosen in a carefully related 
pattern of study of American civilization; (3) a comprehensive examination covering 
general competence in American civilization and the candidate’s area of concentration; 
(4) a thesis (6 semester hours) written on a topic approved by the student's advisor. 
Special options in the master’s degree program include the following: 

1. A concentration in material culture—Course emphasis on the use of artifacts in 
historical research in association with the Smithsonian Institution. Required in addition 
to the general requirements outlined above, AmCv 250. Recommended: courses in 
decorative arts, architectural history, historical archaeology, history of technology, and 
history of art. 

2. A concentration in historic preservation—Course emphasis on interpreting issues 
in historic preservation through a humanistic framework. Prerequisite: a course in 
architectural history. Required: in addition to the general requirements outlined above, 
36 semester hours, including 12 hours of courses recommended by the departmental 
advisor (including AmCv 271-72); AmCv 277-78; 12 hours recommended by the director 
of the historic preservation program; 6 hours of thesis supervision. 

3. A concentration in folklife—Course emphasis on the expressive culture of Ameri- 
can folk societies and theories and methods for its evaluation and interpretation. 
Required: in addition to the general requirements outlined above, AmCv 254, 257. 
Strongly recommended: additional course work on topics related to folklife, such as 
regionalism, oral history, material culture, vernacular architecture, and social and 
cultural history. 


Master of Arts in the field of museum studies, see Museum Studies. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American civilization—This program combines 
work in the humanities and/or social sciences as preparation for research and teaching, 
with the option of stressing preparation for museum and library careers. Applicants are 
required to have an adequate background in the humanities and/or social sciences as they 
apply to the understanding of American civilization 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, Candidates must pass a General Examination in four areas within three 
calendar years of matriculation. American cultural history is the only required field. 
Three other fields are elected with approval of the advisory committee; one field must 
represent foreign coverage. Other areas may be chosen from the following groups: (1) 
American diplomatic, economic, political, social, or urban history; folklife, literature, art, 
Philosophy, or religion; Afro-American history; historic preservation; or some areas of 
the social and behavioral sciences; (2) in affiliation with the Library of Congress— 
supervised historical study in bibliographic resources including American history and 
Politics, cartography, cross-cultural studies, government documents, graphic arts and 
music, motion pictures and recorded sound, printing and bookmaking; (3) in affiliation 
with the Smithsonian Institution—supervised' studies including aerospace history, 
decorative arts, ethnohistory, history of science, history of technology, industrial 
archaeology, material aspects of American civilization, and various fields in the history 
of art. Additional areas of study may be arranged within the University and in both the 
Library of Congress and Smithsonian cooperative programs. Special announcements 
concerning these programs are issued periodically and are available in the office of the 
Director of the American Studies Program. 

Research fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of the above except those 
dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States. 
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First Group 


50 


71-72 


Washington, D.C.: Gillette and Interdisciplinary Team 


History, Culture, and Politics (3) 

Introduction to interdisciplinary methods of studying the contemporary city 
Major problems of metropolitan life, past and present, analyzed by faculty 
and community leaders. Emphasis on experiential team projects. Same as 
Hist/PSc/U&RP 50 (Fall) 

Introduction to American Civilization (3—3) Mondale, Mergen 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with 
emphasis on their contemporary importance (Academic year) 


Second Group 


115 


160 


161 


162 


165-66 


Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey, Mergen 


Archaeology and History (6) 

Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department of 
Anthropology. Same as Geog 115. Field study in Mexico and Central 
America. (Summer) 

Early American Literature and Culture (3) Seavey 
Same as Engl 160. 
American Romanticism (3) 
Same as Engl 161. 
American Realism (3) 
Same as Engl 162. 
Introduction to Folklore (3—3) Vlach 
History, theory, and methods of folklore. AmCv 165: European and African 
backgrounds to American folklore. AmCv 166: Folklore and folklife of the 
United States. Same as Anth 165—66 (Academic year) 


Sten 


Romines 


167 Man-Made America: The Old Colonial Scene (3) Haskett 
Same as Hist 167. 

168 Man-Made America: Views of a New Nation (3) Haskett 
Same as Hist 168. 

173 Afro-American History (3) Horton 
Survey of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the contributions of 
black Americans to, and their impact upon, American history. Same as Hist 
173. (Fall) 

174 Special Topics in Afro-American History (3) Horton 
Concentration on specific issues central to the Afro-American experience. 
Consult Spring Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed. Same as Hist 
174. (Spring) 

175-76 American Architecture (3—3) Longstreth 
Examination of selected topics in American architecture from the 17th 
century to the present. Stylistic properties, form and type characteristics, 
technological developments, and urbanistic patterns are introduced as à 
means of interpretation of historic meaning. Buildings are analyzed both as 
artifacts and as signifiers of social, cultural, and economic tendencies. 
U&RP/AmCv 175: 1600-1860; U&RP/AmCv 176: 1860—present. Same as Art 
176 and 191, (Academic year) 

177 Introduction to Historic Preservation (3) Gale 
Washington, D.C., will be the primary exhibit for the study of historic 
preservation as it has developed over the past century. Experience with 
preservation issues as shown by examples in other localities will also be 
discussed. Lectures, class discussions of the readings, and field trips to 
neighborhoods and sites subjected to preservation efforts. Same as U&RP 
177. (Spring and summer) 

179-80 Proseminar in American Civilization (3—3) Mondale 
Coordinating course for seniors majoring in American Civilization. (Aca- 


demic year) 
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184 Contemporary American Civilization (3) Staff 
Examination of the patterns of contemporary American life through study of 
literature, the arts, and political, social, cultural, and economic trends 


185 History of Women in America (3) DePauw 
Same as Hist 185 
186 U.S. Urban History (3) Gillette 


History of the American city from colonial foundations to the present, 
focusing on relationships between social and economic forces with physical 
form. Special emphasis on transitions from pre-industrial to industrial to 
metropolitan forms, with attention to implications for public policy and 
historic preservation. Same as Hist 186 (Fall) 

192 The American Cinema (3) Mergen 
History and criticism of American films. The course will enable the student to 
recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to express the evaluation clearly 
in writing, and to understand the role of films in the context of American 
culture. Same as Art 192 (Spring and summer) 

194 Introduction to Historical Archaeology (3) Cressey 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology 
Department. Survey of the basic data and methods of research in the material 
culture of recent history (Spring) 

195 Independent Study (3) Staff 
Open to a limited number of American Civilization majors as directed 
research or as an internship with a Washington museum or historical society 
Approval of advisor required. (Fall and spring) 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Mergen, Gillette 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical data 
through recorded interviews. Examination of major published works in oral 
history. Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects in the Washing- 
ton area. Same as Anth/Hist 197 (Fall or spring) 

198 Special Topics in American Studies (3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Admission by permis- 
sion of instructor 


Third Group 


215 Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey, Mergen 
Archaeology and History (6) 

Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department of 
Anthropology. Field study in Mexico and Central America. (Summer) 

225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Gillette 
The social history of Washington, from village to metropolis, with emphasis 
through field trips on the evolution of residential neighborhoods and related 
issues of historic preservation and conservation. Same as Hist 225. (Summer) 

254 Folklore Theory (3) Vlach 
An intellectual history of American folklore research; analysis of particular 
theories and methods. Same as Anth 254 (Spring) 

257 Seminar: American Folklife (3) Vlach 
Research and discussion on the traditional cultures of various geographical 
regions of the United States. Theories of regionalism and their relation to the 
study of folklife and folklore will be considered. Different regions, such as the 
West, the South, or the Chesapeake, will be emphasized in different semes- 
ters. Same as Anth 257 (Fall) 

259 Topics in American Folklife (3) Staff 

A seminar devoted to a variety of subjects related to folklore and folklife, such 

as public sector folklife policy, folk music, oral literature, or ethnic folklore 

and culture. The specific topic will be determined by the interests of available 
faculty and the curriculum needs of the folklife program. May be repeated for 

credit. Same as Anth 259. 


260 


271-72 


277-78 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Women in the American Work Force (3) Palmer 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Women's Studies 
Program. Multidisciplinary historical survey of women's work roles and labor 
force participation, including social prescriptions for and self-perceptions of 
women, market and technological factors affecting women's work choices, 
psychological responses to work roles, and familial organization of work 
duties. Differential attitudes and experiences by class, race, and ethnic 
groups. (Spring) 

Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3—3) Gillette, Mondale 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research and teaching; 
introduction to bibliography. Required of candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts in the field of American civilization. (Academic year) 
International Historic Preservation (3) 

Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Urban and Regional 
Planning Department. Comparative examination and analysis of international 
organizations and activities dedicated to the preservation of historical places 
and cultural traditions. Review of national and multinational policies affect- 
ing preservation interests. (Spring) 

Historic Preservation: Principals and Methods (3—3) Longstreth 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Urban and Regional 
Planning Department. Same as Hist 277-78. Exploration of scope and 
purpose of the preservation movement in the United States with focus on 
developments from the 1960s to the present. Topics covered include the 
emergence of preservation theories in the 19th century, relationships between 
attitudes toward the past and toward design, the intent and impact of 
legislation, organizational dynamics, approaches to documentation, the con- 
cept of significance, and preservation as an instrument of change. Discussions 
with representatives of organizations and public agencies supplement class 
lectures (Academic year) 


Gutheim 


Staff 


289-90 Seminar: Topics in American Civilization (3—3) 
Research problems selected by the instructor. Preparation in American 
cultural history or other area appropriate to the topic of the seminar. (Aca- 
demic year) 

294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) Cressey 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology 
Department. Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics 
may include excavation methods, recording photography, preservation, stra- 
tigraphy and environmental reconstruction, typology, use-wear analysis and 
spatial analysis. Specific research area and topics announced in the Schedule 
of Classes. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

295 Independent Study (arr.) Staff 
Limited to master's candidates. Written permission of instructor required. 
(Fall and spring) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 

351 Vernacular Architecture (3) Staff 
Examination of selected regional and ethnic traditions in American building. 
Survey and field techniques, comparative study of related types of objects; 
and use of documentary sources. (Spring) 

379-80 Readings in American Cultural History (3—3) Walker 


For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination in 
the field of American civilization (Academic year) 
Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


х 
) AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 205 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Library of Congress in a 
program leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The following courses are offered 
at the Library of Congress by members of its staff. 


Third Group 


255-56 Research Orientation Seminar: Americana in Preer 
the Library of Congress (3—3) 
Examination of major themes in American civilization as they relate to the 
collections of the Library of Congress. Full-year course with direct exposure 
to Library staff and materials. May be taken either as a conventional seminar 
culminating in a research paper or as preparation for a doctoral reading field, 
w “Research Materials for the Study of American Life: Their Content, Collec- 
tion, Arrangement, and Use.” (Alternate academic years) 


Fourth Group 


355-56 Practicum: Advanced Library Research (3—3) 

Practical problems in control of library materials with emphasis on collec- 
tions in the Library of Congress. A reading field in the affiliated program. 
Prerequisite: AmCv 255-56. (Academic year) 

389 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion in fields offered in affiliation with the Library of Congress. May be 
repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

390 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations based upon or 
significantly related to collections of the Library of Congress. Supervised by 
specialists at the Library. Prerequisite: AmCv 355—56. (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution’s 
Program for Graduate Students in the History of American Civilization. The following 
Courses are offered at the National Museum of American History and at the National 
Portrait Gallery by members of their staffs. 


Third Group 


— 25 


250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of Washburn, Mergen 
American Civilization (3) 

Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian Institution 
and introduction to opportunities for research and publication based on 
historical objects. Required of all students in the master's and doctoral 
programs affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution. (Fall) 

Museum Research and Education (3) Washburn and Staff 
Supervised work and/or study under the direction of Smithsonian staff 
members and research associates—museum visitor behavior, costumes and 
furnishings, decorative arts, and photography as historical documentation. 
(Fall and spring) 

252-53 American Decorative Arts (3—3) Carson 
Concepts of visual recognition and evaluation of surviving domestic artifacts 
from the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, including those made of wood, clay, 
glass, metal, and cloth. AmCv 252 is prerequisite to AmCv 253. (Academ- 

| ic year) 
p) 284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Miller, Field 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Art Department. 
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Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural history 
involving the use of artistic materials in different media; emphasis on 
methodology and analytic techniques. May be repeated for credit 

285 Technology, Labor, and American Society (3) Mergen 
Selected readings on the interrelations among technology, labor, and society 
in the United States. 


Fourth Group 

352 Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3) 
Supervised study and/or field work in selected subject areas related to the 
activities of the Smithsonian Institution. (Fall or spring) 

394 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution. May be 
repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

395 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations significantly 
related to the material aspects of American civilization. Students work under 
curatorial supervision at the Smithsonian Institution. Prerequisite: AmCv 
351—52. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


ANATOMY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM 
Professors F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson, R.S. Snell (Chair), E.N. Albert, M.J. Koering, K.E. 


Johnson 
Associate Professors F.J. Slaby, R.J. Walsh, K.D. Peusner, J.M. Rosenstein, R.C. Bohn 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of anatomy—Required: The general requirements 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Candidates must demonstrate 
proficiency in biostatistics and computer science. There will be a comprehensive written 
and oral examination that will cover at least three areas of anatomical studies. 
Research fields: cell ultrastructure, embryology, gross anatomy, histology, neuroanat- 
omy, and physical anthropology. 
Faculty approval is required for all courses 


202 Gross Anatomy (6) Snell and Staff 
Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures and x-rays. 


Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 


203 Human Developmental Anatomy (1) K. Johnson 
Origin and development of human body; emphasis on study of human 
development in interpreting anatomical anomalies (Fall) 


204 Neuroanatomy (2) T. Johnson 
Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous system and special senses. 
Laboratory fee, $13 

205 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) Koering and Staff 
Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human body. 
Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 

206 Scanning Electron Microscopy (2) Koering 
Preparative techniques for various biological tissues, operation of scanning 
electron microscope, and interpretation of micrographs. Laboratory fee, $30. 
Enrollment limited. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. 

(Fall) 

208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) T. Johnson 
Survey of the evolution of the vertebrate brain. Prerequisite: Anat 204. 
Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

209 The Use of Audiovisual Techniques in Anatomy (2) Allan 
Preparation of a significant audiovisual program about some aspect of human 


anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 


ANATOMY 207 


212 Neurobiology (3) Staff 
An integrated survey of the structure and function of the human nervous 
system; lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory. Same as Phyl 212 
Laboratory fee, $25 


221-22 Seminar (1—1) Rosenstein 
Research reports and discussions of special topics by guest lecturers, staff, 
and students (Academic year) 

249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) Staff 
Major research techniques as applied to biological materials in the various 
anatomical disciplines (Fall) 

252 Physical Anthropology (1) Staff 
Variations in humans and factors affecting them; human evolution and racial 
differences; anatomy and culture of ancient humans. (Spring) 

253 Brain-Tissue Interactions (1) Walsh, Rosenstein 


Interactions of the central nervous system with the muscular, sensory, and 
endocrine systems. Student presentations and clinical aspects. Prerequisite: 
Anat/Phyl 212 (Spring) 


254 Fetal Anatomy (2) Allan 
Dissection of midgestational fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult structures. 
Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 

256 Teratology (1) K. Johnson 


Introduction to teratologic principles and techniques, with emphasis on 
experimental design. Limited enrollment. 


260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Koering 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its relationship to electron 
microscopic techniques. (Spring) 

261 Transmission Electron Microscopy (3) Koering 


Introduction to the routine processing of specimens; preparation and inter- 
pretation of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Admission by permission of 
instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. Laboratory fee, 
$25. (Spring) 


262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) Snell and Staff 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 
264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Snell and Staff 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 
А 266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Snell and Staff 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 
268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, Snell and Staff 


and Lower Extremity (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) T. Johnson 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration of 
ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. Limited enrollment. 
Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
peripheral components of autonomic nervous system, with clinical consider- 
ation. (Spring) 


275 Advanced Human Embryology (1) Allan 
Microscopic examination of the human embryo at several critical periods 
during embryogenesis. Limited enrollment. (Spring) 

276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) Staff 


Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialties—endocrinol- 
ogy, teratology, growth, and others. May be repeated for credit. (Spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Bohn, Peusner, Rosenstein, Walsh 
1 and functional organization of the 
alternate years) 


277 Special Topics in Neuroanatomy (3) 
Selected topics regarding the structura 
nervous system. May be repeated for credit (Spring 


288 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) Snell 
Lectures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance (Spring) 
Slaby 


289 Biochemical and Morphological Techniques in Cell Biology (3) 
The application of biochemical and electron mic rographic techniques used in 


cell biology research. Limited enrollment. 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once for credit. 


Fee to be arranged (Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 


tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


(Fall and spring) 


Staff 


ANTHROPOLOGY , „ше ы 


Professors R.K. Lewis (Emeritus), R.M. Krulfeld (Chair), R.L. Humphrey, Jr. 
Professorial Lecturers J.L. Angel, A. Franklin 

Associate Professors V.K. Golla, S.L. Simons, A.S Brooks, J.M. Vlach, C.J. Allen 
Adjunct Associate Professor C.R. Rose 

Associate Professorial Lecturers S. Hertz, G. Teleki, Jr., D. Von Endt, J.J. Hourihan, J.E. 

Yellen 
Adjunct Assistant Professor P.J. Cressey 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.O. Selig, R.K. Evans, E.C. Leichtman, W.A. Weiss 
Lecturer A.G. Webster 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in anthropology (departmental)—The following require- 
ments must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Anth 1, 2, and 3. 

3. Required courses in other areas—(a) 12 semester hours, or equivalent, of introduc- 
tory French, German, Russian, or Spanish (or another major language approved by the 
Anthropology Department); (b) 6—12 semester hours of course work in related depart- 
ments. Recommended for ethnological emphasis are courses in economics, political 
science, psychology, and sociology; for archaeological emphasis, courses in American 
civilization, art history, geography and regional science, geology, and history; for 
emphasis in physical anthropology, courses in anatomy and biological sciences. Courses 
in philosophy and statistics are strongly recommended for all anthropology majors. 

4. Requirements for the major—24—36 semester hours іп second-group anthropology 
courses, including Anth 101 and at least one course from each of the following four 
categories: aspects of culture (courses numbered in the 1505), linguistics (161, 162, 168, 
or 169), ethnology (courses numbered in the 170s), and physical anthropology ог 
archaeology (courses numbered in the 180s). Students intending to pursue à graduate 
degree in anthropology should take Anth 157 and at least one course each in archaeology 
and physical anthropology. Qualified seniors may enroll in 200-level courses with the 
permission of the instructor. Up to 6 semester hours of ethnographic or archaeological 
field school credit may be accepted and applied toward the major, if approved by the 
department, and majors are encouraged to participate in such summer programs. 
Opportunities also exist for field and laboratory research during the academic year, both 
within the department and elsewhere in the Washington area. Credit for such work (not 
to exceed one-quarter of the student's total second-group credit hours in anthropology) 
may be granted through registration in Anth 195. Candidates for graduation with Special 
Honors must register for 3 semester hours of Anth 195, Undergraduate Research, an 
write a paper of special distinction arising out of a program of directed reading OT 
research 


ANTHROPOLOGY 209 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and anthropology (departmen- 
tal)—An interdepartmental major offered by the Anthropology and Art Departments. The 
following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
(Students should consult a departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation into the natural and mathematical 
sciences.) 

2. Required courses in other areas: 6 semester hours, or equivalent, of introductory 
French, German, Latin, Greek, or a Near Eastern language. A second year of language 
study is strongly encouraged. Since graduate study in archaeology usually involves 
broader preparation, especially in languages, students intending to pursue graduate 
study should consult with the departmental advisor as early as possible in their 
undergraduate programs 

3. Required courses in the major: Anth 3, 183, 184, and one course chosen from Anth 
152, 158, 177, or an approved 3-hour course in field work; four courses chosen from Art 
101, 102, 103, 112, 155; two courses chosen from Clas 71, 72, 108, 113, 170; two courses 
chosen from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 (students electing Hist 108 should previously have 
completed Hist 107 or 109) 


Minor in general anthropology—21 credit hours are required, including Anth 1, 2, 3, 
101, and three additional courses in anthropology, no more than two of which may be 
taken in the same subdiscipline. (For the purposes of this minor, the department's 
second-group courses may be divided into subdisciplines as follows: biological anthro- 
pology—Anth 186, 187, and 188; archaeology—Anth 182, 183, 184, 185, 190, and 194; 
anthropological linguistics—Anth 161, 162, 168, and 169; sociocultural anthropology— 
all other second-group courses, with the exception of Anth 195, 196, and 198, in which 
the topic is variable.) 

Minor in archaeology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 3, four courses 
chosen from Anth 182, 183, 184, 185, 190, and 194; an approved field or research course 
or a fifth course chosen from the preceding list 

Minor in biological anthropology—15-—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 1, 
186, 187, and 188; an approved field or research course or an approved course or course 
sequence in a related field (including biological sciences, geology, psychology, statistics, 
and certain other disciplines). 

Minor in sociocultural anthropology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 2 
and 101; one course in ethnography (Anth 170—179); Anth 151 or 152; Anth 156 or 157: 
one course chosen from Anth 150, 153, 155, 158, or 159 

Minor in cross-cultural communication—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 
2, 161, 162; Anth 150 or 159; one course in ethnography (Anth 170—179); one course 
chosen from Anth 153, 155, 158, 163, 165, or 168 Psyc 115 is recommended. 


Master of Arts in the field of anthropology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree; a major 
in anthropology is preferred but not mandatory. The undergraduate program should have 
included courses above the introductory level in anthropological theory, social organiza- 
tion, linguistics, archaeology, and physical anthropology. Students with less background 
in anthropology may be admitted but may be required to take one or more undergraduate 
courses to make up deficiencies before beginning the degree program 

1. General degree—Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. The minimum requirement consists of 24 semester hours of 
approved graduate course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). A thesis is 
preferred; under certain circumstances, however, the department may permit a program 
of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course work without a thesis. At 
least 6 semester hours drawn from the sequence Anth 201, 202, 203, 204 should be 
included in the program of study and should be completed during the first 24 semester 
hours of graduate course work. A reading knowledge examination in a major foreign 
language must be passed before beginning the third semester of graduate work. A course 
in statistics, computer programming, or a similar technical field may be substituted for 
the foreign language reading examination, if approved by the department. A written 
general Master's Comprehensive Examination must be passed before beginning the 28th 
semester hour of graduate work 


210 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


2. With a concentration in museum training Required: the general requirements 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study is the same 
as that described for the general degree, above, with the following exceptions: the 
minimum requirement consists of 36 semester hours of approved graduate course work 
and must include from 12 to 15 semester hours of work in museum-related courses, 6 
semester hours of which may be in an internship. In addition to the tool options 
described above, museum training students may substitute for the foreign language 
reading examination an appropriate course in chemistry or photography, if approved by 
the department. No thesis is required, but students are expected to submit to the 
department at least one research paper of publishable quality on a museum-related topic. 
Students whose primary interest is in museum techniques, rather than anthropology, are 
advised to apply to the master's program in museum studies (see Museum Studies) 

3. With a concentration in development—Required: the general requirements stated 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study is the same as that 
described for the general degree, with the following exceptions: this is a 36-credit-hour 
nonthesis program, including 6—9 hours in development anthropology (Anth 220, 221, 
222), 18-21 hours in other anthropology courses, and 6-9 hours in economics and 
economic development. In some circumstances a thesis may be allowed. The program is 
designed to improve the student's understanding of complex development problems, 
such as economic change, population, health, education, migration, and ecology, within 
an anthropological framework. A limited number of internships will be available at 
public and private development agencies in the Washington area 

4. With a concentration in folklife—Required: the general requirements stated under 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study is the same as that 
described for the general degree, with the following exceptions: this is a 30-credit-hour 
thesis program consisting of 24 hours of anthropology, including 6 hours of folklore core 
courses (Anth/AmCv 254 and 257). In some circumstances a 36-credit-hour nonthesis 


program may be allowed 


First Group 


1 Introduction to Biological Anthropology (3) Brooks and Staff 
Survey of human evolution, genetics and physical variation, and primatol- 
ogy. Frequent laboratory exercises (Fall and spring) 

2 Introduction to Allen, Golla, Krulfeld, and Simons 
Sociocultural Anthropology (3) 

Survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles of cultural behavior. 
(Fall and spring) 
3 Introduction to Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Brooks 


(Formerly Anth 180) 
Survey of world prehistory. Introduction to archaeological survey and exca- 


vation techniques and laboratory methods of dating and analysis. Field trips 


and laboratory exercises (Fall and spring) 
Second Group 
101 Survey of Anthropological Theory (3) Allen, Krulfeld, Golla 


The development of anthropological thought as seen in historical context. 
Exploration of selected basic concepts and theories of contemporary anthro- 
pology. Prerequisite: Anth 2 and 3. (Fall) 

115 Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey, Mergen 
Archaeology and History (6) 

Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department of 
Anthropology. Same as Geog 115. Field study of archaeological and historical 
sites in Mexico and Central America. (Summer) 

150 Comparative Value Systems (3) Krulfeld 
World views, conceptual systems, and value orientations of representative 
cultures throughout the world. 

151 Cross-Cultural Survey of Economic Systems (3) Krulfeld 

Comparative study of various economic organizations, including hunters and 
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gatherers, herders, and cultivators Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of 


instructor, 


(Fall, odd years) 
2 Man, Culture, and Environment (3) 


Humphrey 


Basic principles of cultural ecology. Human interaction with the ecosystem 
both past and present; emphasis on the application of anthropological 
precepts to current environmental problems. 
Psychological Anthropology (3) 
Relevance of psychological theories to human evolution and the cross- 
cultural study of personality. Cultural determinants of personality formation 
and mental health. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 

(Spring) 
Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) 
Theories of religion developed by anthropologists; survey of world religions 
with emphasis on preliterate societies; religious processes and change. Same 


as Rel 155 
) Comparative Political and Legal Systems (3) 


(Spring) 


Simons 


Simons, Allen 


Hertz, Simons 


Comparative analysis of political systems, including bands, tribes, chief- 
doms, and states; political processes such as factionalism, styles of leader- 
ship, and political ritual; primitive warfare; law. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or 
permission of instructor 


Comparative Kinship and Social Structure (3) 


(Spring) 


Simons, Hertz, Allen 


Comparative analysis of social patterns and roles in kinship and economic 
and political organization. Emphasis on preliterate societies. Prerequisite: 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor 
Art and Culture (3) 


study of kinship. Prerequisite: Anth 2 


odd years) 

Language and Culture (3) 
Varieties of linguistic structure; the interrelationship of language and culture; 
the origin and evolution of human language; cultural and social implications 


of literacy 


(Fall) 


Language and Society (3) 
Linguistic variation and change; social and political correlates of linguistic 


differences; language in history. 


2 


(Fall) 


Krulfeld, Humphrey, Allen 
The art of tribal society, including the role of art in culture, influences upon 
the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art production. 

Symbol, Cognition, and Society (3) 
The study of culture through the analysis of symbolic systems including 
myth, cosmology, folklore, art, ritual, political symbolism, and the symboli: 


or permission of instructor. 


(Spring) 


Anthropology of Visual Communication (3) 
Still and motion-picture photography as an integral aspect of anthropological 
research. A study of recent and historic ethnographic films and an introduc- 
tion to the forms and methods of making visual ethnographic records. 
Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. Material fee, $15. 
Introduction to Folklore (3—3) 
History, theory, and methods of folklore. Anth 165: European and African 
backgrounds to American folklore. Anth 166: Folklore and folklife of the 
United States. Same as AmCv 165-66 
Methods of Linguistic Analysis (3) 
Phonetics, grammatical analysis, principles of lexicography, techniques of 
linguistic reconstruction, and other tools of anthropological linguistic re- 


search. 


(Fall) 


Intensive Study of a Language (3) 
Analytic study of a selected language, ordinarily one not frequently studied 
in a university context (such as an American Indian language), as an 
illustration of the methods of anthropological linguistics. Prerequisite: Anth 


168. 


(Spring or summer) 


(Academic year) 


Allen 


(Fall, 


Golla 


Golla 


Staff 


Vlach 


Golla 


Golla 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Lewis 


Culture history and ways of life among the area's various cultural groups up 
to the ethnographic present Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 
(Summer) 

171 Native Peoples of North America (3) 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the 
culture areas. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

172 Cultures of South America (3) Allen 
Comparative study of native American, Iberian, and African cultures of South 
America and their interactions. Emphasis on world view, interethnic rela- 
tions, and culture change. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 
(Fall) 

173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) 
Culture history and ways of life among native peoples of Melanesia, Micro- 
nesia, and Polynesia. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 


Simons, Humphrey 
continent's 


Lewis 


(Fall, odd years) 

175 Topics in Asian and Circumpolar Humphrey, Krulfeld, and Staff 
Ethnography (3) 
Intensive, integrated study of a selected culture area in or around Asia 
(including Circumpolar regions). Specific area to be announced in the 


Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or 


permission of instructor. 

177 Cultures of the Near East (3) Lewis 
Geographic environment, language, religion, and social structure of settled 
and nomadic peoples of the Near East: emphasis on the Arab world 
Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

178 Cultures of Africa (3) Lewis, Hertz 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and contem- 


) 


porary problems of sub-Saharan African cultures. Prerequisite Anth 2 or 
permission of instructor 


182 New World Archaeology (3) Humphrey 
Introduction to archaeological methodology and theory; survey of North 


American culture history from human entry into the Americas during the 
Pleistocene period until the time of the first European contacts. Prerequisite: 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


183-84 Old World Prehistory (3—3) Brooks, Evans 


Survey of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the earliest 
hominid cultures to the beginnings of advanced civilizations. Anth 183: 
Paleolithic and Mesolithic cultures. Anth 184: Neolithic and Bronze Age 
cultures. Prerequisite: Anth 3. (Academic year) 

185 Latin American Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Allen 
Culture history of pre-Columbian Latin America from the Paleo-Indian period 
through the Spanish Conquest. Focus on Andean South America in even 
years, on Mesoamerica in odd years. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 

186 Physical Anthropology of Modern Man (3) Angel 
Individual and social biology, methods, and techniques. Genetic, cultural, 
and ecologic backgrounds of individual and population variation: micro- 
evolution, growth, paleodemography, paleopathology, forensic identifica- 
tion, techniques. Prerequisite: Anth 1 (Spring) 

187 Introduction to Hominid Evolution (3) Brooks 
The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of evolutionary 
theory. Brief review of the earlier human antecedents, with concentration on 
the Pleistocene remains. Prerequisite: Anth 1. (Spring, even years) 

188 Primatology (3) Brooks, Teleki 

Physical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate groups and 

their relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. Frequent meet- 

ings at the National Zoological Park. Prerequisite: Anth 1 (Fall) 
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190 Ethnohistory (3) Allen, Humphrey 
Reconstruction of the history of a selected preliterate society through the 
analysis of historical documents, oral traditions, archaeological remains, and 
other indirect sources. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of 
Classes. Same as Hist 190. 

191 Anthropology, Drama, and the Human Experience (3) Garner, Allen 
A comparative approach to the meaning of humanity in different cultural 
traditions. Examination of the role of drama in daily life in its secular and 
ritual forms and contexts in which it is developed for conscious goals. 
Through improvisation workshops, students explore how the techniques of 
anthropology and drama can lead to a better understanding of the significance 
of specific actions and events and of human experience. Offered jointly with 
the Communication and Theatre Department. 

194 Introduction to Historical Archaeology (3) Cressey 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology 
Department. Survey of the basic data and methods of research in the material 

I" culture of recent history (Spring) 

du 195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Individual research problems to be arranged with a member of the faculty. 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 

196 Special Topics in Anthropology (3) Staff 

Courses offered by visiting faculty; experimental offerings. Topic to be 

announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. Prerequi- 

site: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 

Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Mergen 

Same as AmCv/Hist 197. 

198 Senior Seminar (3) 

Study and discussion of selected major works in anthropology. Prerequisite: 
Anth 101 and senior standing in anthropology. 

199 Techniques of Field Research (3) Staff 
Training in the development of skills necessary for different field situations, 
urban and rural, at home and abroad, in developing techniques of observa- 
tion, participation, and documentation, as well as skills in handling practical 
field situations and problems. Intended primarily for those intending to do 
field research in the United States or abroad but useful to anyone likely to be 
living or working in a foreign culture. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of 
instructor 

Y 200 Methods in Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
n Approaches to library and field research. Conceptual bases and biases in the 
delineation of problems and in the selection, analysis, and organization of 
| data. Students will design and carry out their own field projects in the 
Washington area. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


197 


Third Group 


201 Proseminar: Biological Anthropology (3) Brooks 
Theories, methods, and current issues in the various subdisciplines of 
biological anthropology (Spring) 

202 Proseminar: Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Krulfeld, Allen 
Major topics in contemporary social and cultural anthropology, stressing 
current journal and monograph materials. (Spring) 

203 Proseminar: Anthropological Linguistics (3) Golla 
Contemporary anthropological studies of language in biological, social, and 
historical perspectives (Fall) 


204 Proseminar: Method and Theory in Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Brooks 
Survey of the most recent archaeological techniques and theoretical ap- 
proaches to reconstructing and interpreting the cultures of the past. (Fall) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) Rose 


Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments Individual conserva- 
tion projects to determine composition, construction, decomposition of 
materials, and possible stabilization techniques. Conservation laboratory 
experience. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Art or Anth 212 (Fall) 

212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) Von Endt 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Physical structure, 
molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic materials Chemistry and 
physics underlying techniques used to conserve these materials. Prerequisite 
Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and permission of instructor (Fall) 

215 Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey, Mergen 
Archaeology and History (6) 

Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department of 
Anthropology. Field study in Mexico and Central America. (Summer) 

220 The Anthropology of Development (3) Krulfeld 
The role of anthropology in development, including social factors crucial to 
the understanding and resolution of problems in Third World societies 
(including rural social systems, ideologies, economic change, ecology, wom- 
en's roles, nutrition, population, and migration). The potential role of 
anthropology in planning, feasibility studies, and implementation of devel- 
opment projects. (Fall) 

221 Key Variables in the Development Process (3) Hourihan, Krulfeld 
Major factors required for anthropologists' development work in the areas of 
population, education, agriculture, irrigation, forestry, nutrition, health care, 
migration and resettlement, marketing, and communications. Isolation and 
study of the major variables and processes in each area to aid in successful 
planning, feasibility study, implementation and evaluation (Spring) 

222 Issues in Development (3) Hourihan, Krulfeld 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes 

254 Folklore Theory (3) Vlach 

An intellectual history of American folklore research; analysis of particular 
theories and methods. Same as AmCv 254. (Spring) 

55 Anthropology, Education, and the Museum (3) Staff 

The role of anthropology in education and museums. Emphasis on current 
anthropological research and on innovative museum and classroom tech- 
niques and materials. Seminars and teaching demonstrations at museums and 
laboratories. 

257 Seminar: American Folklife (3) Vlach 
Research on and discussion of the traditional cultures of various geographical 
regions of the United States. Theories of regionalism and their relation to the 
study of folklife and folklore will be considered. Different regions, such as the 
West, the South, or the Chesapeake, will be emphasized in different semes- 
ters. Same as AmCv 257. 

258 Seminar: Anthropology of 
Art, Aesthetics, and Symbolism (3) 
Anthropological approaches to aesthetic problems and theories of symbolism 
in the context of ethnographic materials. 

259 Topics in American Folklife (3) Staff 
A seminar devoted to a variety of subjects related to folklore and folklife, such 
as public-sector folklife policy, folk music, oral literature, or ethnic folklore 
and culture. The specific topic will be determined by the interests of available 
faculty and the curriculum needs of the folklife program. Same as AmCv 259. 

260 Seminar: Culture Theory (3) Krulfeld, Allen 
Contemporary theories of culture. Intensive study of major works. 

262 Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3) 

Use of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific fields as 
government, community development, land reform, law, and medicine. (Fall) 


Allen, Krulfeld 


Lewis 
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263 Seminar: Culture Contact and Change (3) Simons 
Change in Western and non-Western cultures emphasis on general processes 
of change and interaction between simpler and more complex societies. (Fall) 

264 Seminar: Anthropological Museum Techniques (3) Humphrey 
Principles of anthropological collection, classification, preservation, identifi- 
cation, interpretation, and exhibition of specimens; research and instruction- 
al use of the museum. Field trips to area museums. (Fall) 

266 Seminar: Technology (3) Humphrey, Lewis 
Cross-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and use of 
material culture and the behavior patterns involved in its production. 
(Spring, odd years) 


267 Seminar: Economic Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
Comparative study of systems of production, distribution, and consumption, 
in both preliterate and complex societies. (Spring) 

268 Seminar: Peasant Society (3) Krulfeld 
Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including their manner of func- 
tioning within their larger social, economic, and cultural contexts (Fall) 

269 Seminar: Structural Problems (3) Simons 


Selected topics in social anthropology, including kinship, political, and legal 
principles of group formation. Emphasis may be given to model building, 
network analysis, incest, ethnoarchaeology, or other major social con- 
cerns (Spring) 

272 Seminar: Topics in Latin American Anthropology (3) Allen 
Specific topics, to be announced, will be selected from the following: 
mythology and ritual, artistic traditions, ethnic groups, Andean or Tropical 
Forest social organization, peasant movements and land reform, native 
cultures during the Colonial period, archaeological problems. 

273 Seminar: Urban Anthropology (3) Hertz 
A review of the literature on urban kin groups, occupational/class and ethnic 
communities, migrant adaptations; the nature of urbanism; urban poverty; 
urban field methods (Spring) 

274 Seminar: Topics in American Culture (3) Hertz 
Review of anthropological literature on American world view, mainstream 
and alternate forms of kinship, selected ethnic groups, and the effects of sex, 
age, class, occupation, and politics on American life (Fall) 

282 Seminar: Advanced Archaeology—New World Prehistory (3) | Humphrey 
Current archaeological problems relating to the origin and development of 
aboriginal cultures. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of 
Classes. May be repeated for credit 

283 Seminar: Topics in Old World Anthropology— Brooks 
Physical Anthropology and Archaeology (3) 

Current problems in relation to materials from the old world. Specific area to 
be announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Spring) 

287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Same as Econ/Geog/Hist/Span 287 and PSc 285. Interdisciplinary seminar; 
each student writes a report on some aspect of a selected key theme. May be 


repeated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and 
spring) 
290 Advanced Museum Research (3) Staff 


Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion or other area museums, arranged in consultation with the museum and 
the Anthropology Department. Admission by permission of the department 
chairman. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

291 Anthropology in the Museum (3) Evans 
Anthropological materials (in the broadest sense), exhibits, and museums 
Topics include museum anthropology, collections, research, interpretation, 
and education, with a focus on the practical problems of developing an 

anthropological exhibit hall (Spring) 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


292 Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Method and theory 


of conservation: including fine arts, ethnographic archaeological, and monu 
ments conservation; handling, restoration, preservation, storage, and display 
of museum specimens; basic materials of museum objects and the ways they 
react to their environment. The summer course deals with conservation of 
archaeological materials. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

293 Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) 

Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Practical aspects of 
preventive conservation, such as monitoring environmental conditions with 
measuring and recording devices; examining objects and documenting their 
conditions (including photography); and identifying sources of deterioration 
for various materials. Students will conduct tests, evaluate exhibition and 
storage areas, and participate in improving and correcting museum condi- 
tions. Prerequisite Anth/Art 292. (Spring) 

294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) Cressey 
Joint offering of the Anthropology Department and the American Studies 
Program. Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics may 
include excavation methods, recording, photography, preservation, stratigra- 
phy and environmental reconstruction, typology, use-wear analysis, and 
spatial analysis. Specific research area and topics announced in the Schedule 
of Classes. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

295 Research (arr.) 

May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


298 Dumbarton Oaks Courses (arr.) 
Courses offered each vear by scholars in residence at Dumbarton Oaks, 


Trustees for Harvard University, are open to qualified graduate and under- 
graduate students with permission of department chairman. Topics will be 
announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided 
the topic differs. 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Rose 


Staff 


Staff 
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Professors F.S. Grubar, D.H. Teller, L.F. Robinson (Chair), J.F. Wright, Jr. 
Professorial Lecturers Grace Evans, L. Miller 
Associate Professors H.I. Gates, J.L. Lake, A.H. Smith, T. Ozdogan, D.M. Hitchcock, J.C. 

Anderson, B. von Barghahn, S.B. Molina, W.T. Woodward, C.C. Costigan, M.P. Lader 
Adjunct Associate Professors Grose Evans, A.D. Ullberg, C.R. Rose 
Associate Professorial Lecturers D. Von Endt, D.C. Lynn, D. Srinivasan 
Assistant Professors F. Griffith, J.L. Stephanic, K.J. Hartswick 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.P. Lawson, K. Montgomery, A.B. Barnhart, C. Smigrod, 

В.С. Carson, С.К. Smith, M.J. Francis, J.F. Harrop, В.К. Stevens, C.M. Register, R. 

Schanzer, В. Rodriguez, J. Paradiso, C.S. Rose, W.R. Schran, J Hillman, M. Sampson, 

J.D. Morrell, Jr., A.C. Palumbo, R. McCleary 
Curator, Dimock Gallery L.D. Miller 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in art history (departmental)—The following require- 
ments must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
Students should consult their departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken to 
satisfy requirements. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Art 31—32 and 71 or 72. 

3. Required courses in related areas—Art 137; Fren 1—2, 3—4, or Ger 1-2, 3—4. 

4. Required courses in the major—Art 101 and 102, 104 or 105, 106 or 107, 108, 109 or 
110, 113 or 114, 117 or 118 or 119, 129; 9 additional semester hours in second-group art 


history courses 
5. А maximum of 9 semester hours in Fine Arts, including Art 137, is permitted. 
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Graduation with Special Honors: Students must satisfy the general requirements stated 
under Regulations. They should apply to the chairman of the department at the beginning 
of their senior year. Before admittance to the program, they must pass a reading 
examination in either French or German. Upon acceptance, candidates will be assigned 
to one or more faculty advisors under whose direction they will undertake a supervised 
program of study 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Fine Arts (departmental)—The following require- 
ments must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
Students should consult their departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken to 
satisfy requirements 

2. A total of 51 hours of art courses is required of Fine Arts majors except for students 
with a concentration in photography, for whom 54 hours are required 

3. Required basic Fine Arts courses: Art 21—22 and 41—42 

4. Required courses in art history: Art 31—32; 6 additional semester hours in second- 
group art history courses. 

5. Required Fine Arts courses in the major 

a. 12 hours, exclusive of primary area of concentration, in four of the following 
eight areas—ceramics, advanced drawing, advanced design, printmaking, paint- 
ing, photography, sculpture, and visual communication 

b. 15 hours to be taken in the primary area of concentration (except for photogra- 
phy) 

C. 18 hours for students concentrating in photography: Art 23, 24, 181, 182, 205, 
206. 

6. Nine additional hours of electives may be taken in the Art Department, except for 
students concentrating in photography, who take only 6 hours of electives in the Art 
Department. 

7. Transfer students must take at least 12 semester hours of second-group Fine Arts 
courses and 9 semester hours in their area of specialization at this University. 

Graduation with Special Honors: Students must satisfy the general requirements stated 
under Regulations. They should apply in writing to the chairman of the Art Department 
at the beginning of their senior year. Upon acceptance, each candidate will be assigned 
one or more faculty advisors under whose direction a project in a special area of interest 
will be undertaken. 


Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A five-year program leading 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy 
See Art Therapy 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and anthropology (departmen- 
tal)J—An interdepartmental major offered by the Art and Anthropology Departments. The 
following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
Students should consult their departmental advisor regarding courses to satisfy require- 
ments 

2. Required courses in other areas: 6 semester hours, or equivalent, of introductory 
French, German, Latin, Greek, or a Near Eastern language. A second year of language 
Study is strongly encouraged. Since graduate study in archaeology usually involves 
broader preparation, especially in languages, students intending to pursue graduate 
study should consult with the departmental advisor as early as possible. 

3. Required courses in the major: Anth 3, 183—84, and one course chosen from Anth 
152, 158, 177, or an approved 3-hour course in field work; four courses chosen from Art 
101, 102, 103, 112, 155; two courses chosen from Clas 71, 72, 108, 113, 170; two courses 
Chosen from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 (students electing Hist 108 should previously have 
Completed Hist 107 or 109) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and classics (departmental)— 
Àn interdepartmental major offered by the Art and Classics Departments. The following 
Tequirements must be fulfilled 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
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ments stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


1. The general require 
tmental advisor regarding courses to be taken to 


Students should consult their depar 
satisfy the requirements. 
2. Prerequisite courses 
3. Required courses in the major 
Hist 107, 108, 109, 110, 209; 6 semester hours in sec ond-group courses in Gree 


(a reading knowledge of Frenc h and German is recommended) 


Master of Arts in the field of art history—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with а 
major in art history from this University, or an equivalent degree. Applicants from other 
institutions must present scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1. With a concentration in classical art and archaeology, medieval art, 
1 nineteenth-century art, contemporary art, or American 


ments stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences; 36 semester hours of course work including 6 hours of thesis research. As many 
as possible of the 36 semester hours of course work should be in third-group courses; not 
more than 6 hours may be taken in museum-related courses Students must maintain à 
quality-point index of at least 3.25. A reading knowledge examination in German ог 
French must be passed before completion of the first 9 semester hours of course work. A 
written general Master's Comprehensive Examination must be passed before students can 
enroll for the 6 semester hours of thesis research. A written thesis must be submitted to 
and approved by the faculty 

2. With a concentration in museum training— Required the general 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 42 semester hours of course work 
12 hours of art history courses, taken before acceptance into the museum 
2. and 18 additional hours of art history courses selec ted in 
consultation with the advisor, of which not more than 6 may be taken in museum-related 
courses. Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.25. A reading 
knowledge examination in German or French must be passed before completion of the 
first 9 semester hours of course work. Students are required to pass the general written 
Master's Comprehensive Examination in art history and may also be required to pass à 
written comprehensive examination in museology as part of the requirements for the 


internship 

Acceptance into this program as à degree canc 
completion of 12 semester hours of graduate art 
Graduate Programs Committee (Department of Art) 

The Art Department has established a program of study in affiliation with a number of 
museums and galleries including the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden, the Museum of African Art, the National Museum of American 
Art, the Phillips Collection, the Renwick Gallery, and the Textile Museum. 

3. With a concentration in museum administration—For details consult the chairman 


of the department 


Clas 1—2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14 
Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three courses selec ted from 
k or Latin 


Renaissance 


and Baroque art, eighteenth- anc 
art—Required: the general require 


requirements 


as follows 
program; Art 201-2 and 271-7 


lidate is provisional, pending satisfactory 
history courses and the approval of the 


Master of Fine Arts in the field of ceramics, design, printmaking, painting, photogra- 


phy, sculpture, or visual communication—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Fine Arts ога 
Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Fine Arts in the field of ceramics, design, 
Ipture, or visual communication. A 


drawing, painting, photography, printmaking, scu 
3.00 undergraduate grade point average (on a 4.00 scale) and departmental approval of 
the applicant’s work is required. This should consist of slide examples of work in the area 
of application as well as slides of representative works in other areas. Students planning 
to do graduate work in printmaking or painting must have completed 12 semester hours 
of drawing at the undergraduate level before admittance to the master’s program. 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. As much as possible of the course work should be in third-group courses, only 
18 hours of which may be in one area; 6—9 hours are to be selected from related areas in 
consultation with the advisor. A creative thesis consisting of the execution of original 
works of art in ceramics, design, drawing, painting, photography, printmaking, sculpture, 
or visual communication will be completed under the supervision of a thesis advisor. In 


r4 
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addition, the thesis must include a written statement and analysis of artistic purpose, 
subject to the approval of the thesis advisor and a second faculty reader. A representative 
portion of the work illustrating the creative thesis may be retained by the University at 
the discretion of the thesis director in agreement with the second reader. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of art history—Required: the general requirements 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and a Master of Arts degree in art 
history. Candidates must also pass written examinations in French and German and 
General Examinations in one major area of specialization and two other areas of 
specialization. Language examinations should be completed within the first academic 
year of course work. Programs are planned in consultation with a departmental 
committee 

Areas of Specialization: classical art and archaeology, early Christian and Byzantine 
art, Northern Renaissance art, Baroque art, nineteenth- and twentieth-century European 
art, and American art 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field in art— 
Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the art option and professional courses 
Stated under the School of Education and Human Development. 


ART HISTORY 


First Group 


1 Principles of Art (3) von Barghahn 
An introduction to various art media, basic elements of art and thematic 
interpretations, European and non-Western traditions (Fall and spring) 
31-32 Survey of Western Art (3—3) Robinson and Staff 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: prehistoric to 
Gothic art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to modern art. (Art 31 and 32— fall 
and spring) 
71—72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3—3) Grubar and Staff 
Art 71: Colonial beginnings to the Republican Age. Art 72: 19th century to the 
present (Art 71 and 72—fall and spring) 


Second Group 


101 Greek Art and Archaeology (3) Hartswick 
A survey of Greek sculpture, painting, and architecture, from the Dark Ages 
(ca. 1000 B.C.) through Alexander the Great (ca. 300 B.C.). Emphasis is on the 
stylistic development of Greek art and the interrelationships among sculp- 
tural technique and style, major changes in vase painting, and the refine- 
ments of architectural elements (Fall) 

102 Roman Art and Archaeology (3) Hartswick 
A survey of Roman sculpture, painting, and architecture, from 300 B.C. (the 
Etruscans) to the end of the Constantinian Period (ca. 300 A.D.). The major 
artistic achievements of the Romans—portraiture, historical narratives—and 
the stylistic changes from the idealized and illusionistic to the realistic and 
abstract (Spring) 

103 The Ancient Artist and His Workshop (3) Hartswick 
A study of the ancient craftsman's techniques, workshop organization, and 
position in society. Exploration of sculpture, architecture, painting, pottery, 
mosaics, gems, glass, and metalwork. 


104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Grace Evans 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (Fall) 

105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) Grace Evans 
High Renaissance and Mannerism. (Spring) 

106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Hitchcock 


Northern painting from van Eyck through Bosch. (Fall) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Hitchcock 


107 Renaissance Art in the North П (3) 
т through Brueghel (Spring) 


Northern painting and graphics from Dire 


108 18th-Century Art in Europe (3) Hitchcock 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture in France, Great Britain, and Italy 


Emphasis on Watteau Chardin, David, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Canaletto, and Tiepolo (Spring) 

109 19th-Century Art in Europe I (3) 
Examination of Neoclassicism anc 
European historical and cultural deve 
gland, and Germany and the representative styles of David, Ingr 
Turner, Constable, and Friedrich (Fall) 


110 19th-Century Art in Europe П (3) 
Examination of the revolution in style of Realism, Impressionism, and Post- 


in the context of Western European political, social, and 
esentative styles of Courbet, Manet, 


Robinson 
] Romanticism in the context of Western 
lopments. Emphasis on France, En- 
es, Delacroix, 


Robinson 


impressionism 
cultural developments. Emphasis on repr 
Monet, Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin (Spring) 
111 Classical Archaeology (3) 
Archaeological monuments of classic 
one or more areas selected from architecture, s ulpture, 


Staff 


al civilizations, with intensive study of 
painting, or minor 


arts 


112 Egypt and the Near East (3) Hartswick 
The great artistic tradition of the Nile Valley and the contemporary civiliza- 


tions (ca. 3000 B.C. to after 1000 B.C.) between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates 
(present day Iraq) are explored. Emphasis on the Pyramid Age, the temples at 
Karnak and Luxor, the tombs of the Valley of the Kings, and the artistic tra- 
ditions of the Sumerians, Akkadians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Persians. 


(Fall) 
113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) Grose Evans 
(Spring) 
Hitchcock 


114 Baroque Art in the North (3) 


Concentration on France, Flanders, and Holland, w 
Rubens, Van Dyck, and Rembrandt. (Fall) 


115 Christian Iconography (3) 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early 


Christian to the Council of Trent 


ith emphasis on Poussin, 


Grace Evans 


116 Islamic Art (3) Staff 

117 Medieval Art I (3) Anderson 
Early Christian and Byzantine. (Fall) 

118 Medieval Art II (3) Anderson 
Romanesque and Gothic (Spring) 

119 Pre-Romanesque Art in the North (3) Anderson 
Merovingian and Carolingian (Spring) 

Srinivasan 


120 East Asian Art (3) 

May be repeated for credit when content differs. 

121 Spanish Art I (3) von Barghahn 
Discussion of areas selected from the art of ancient Iberia through the 
seventeenth century. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of 
Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the content differs. 

122 Spanish Art П (3) von Barghahn 
Discussion of areas selected from the eighteenth through twentieth centuries. 
Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeate 
for credit provided the content differs. 

129 20th-Century Art in Europe (3) Lader 
Survey of 20th-century European painting, sculpture, and architecture, from 
their origins in the late 19th century through Surrealism. Emphasis on major 
modernist movements and artists, including Matisse, Picasso, Kandinsky: 


and Mondrian (Fall) 


148 


130 20th-Century American Art (3) 


49 


156 
161 
162 


165 


167 


169 


170 


173 


176 


187 


191 


192 


221 


Lader 


Survey of 20th-century American painting and sc ulpture, focusing upon the 
avant-garde. Emphasis on artists of the Stieglitz circle and later modernist 
movements such as Abstract Expressionism, Pop, Op, Minimal, and Concep- 


tual art 


(Spring) 
Gothic Architecture (3) 
Folk Arts in America (3) 


Staff 
Grubar 


Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other 


crafts 


7 Primitive Art I: Ancient Civilizations of 
Mexico and Latin America (3) 


von Barghahn 


Survey of Pre-Columbian art and architecture from prehistoric period to the 
Spanish conquest, including Yucatan and Central American regions 
19th-Century American Painting and Sculpture (3—3) 


Fall: 1800—1860; spring: 1860—1900 
Landmarks in American Art (3) 
The Aegean Civilizations (3) 


(Academic year) 


Grubar 


Grubar 
Williams 


An introduction to the excavational and multidisciplinary aspects of classical 


archaeology. Minoan and Mycenaean ‹ 


ivilizations (1700 


12 


14 


00 B.C.). Interre- 


lationships between Greek and Persian cultures of the sixth and fifth 


centuries B.C 


(Spring) 
Early Medieval Sculpture (3) 
Studies in Renaissance Art (3) 
Principles of Museum Work (3) 


Grace Evans 
Grace Evans 
Lawson 


Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems of 
museum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, conser- 


vation, and educational service 
Primitive Art II: African, Oceanic, 
North American Indian (3) 


von Barghahn 


Survey of architecture, sculpture, and painting from ancient kingdoms to 
early 20th-century culture. Emphasis on imagery and iconography. 


The Dynastic Courts of Europe (3) 


von Barghahn 


Politics and royal patronage, 1400—1800. Areas may include France, Italy, 
or Russia. Specific area announced in 
Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if specific area is different 

History of Decorative Arts: European Heritage (3) 
Survey of changing styles of European furniture, textiles, ceramics, and glass, 
in the context of general trends in art history and changing patterns in 
economic, technological, social, and cultural history. From antiquity to the 


Spain, Portugal, Austria, Germany 


modern age 


(Fall) 


History of Decorative Arts: American Heritage (3) 
Examination of the decorative arts in America from the 17th century to the 
modern period. Exploration of changing visual characteristics in relation to 


the changing American experience. 
History of the Cinema (3) 


(Spring) 


Same as CmTr 173. Laboratory fee, $25. 


American Architecture (3) 
Same as AmCv/U&RP 175 


Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in 


Early Modern Europe (3) 

Same as Engl/Fren/Ger/Hist/Rel 183 
American Architecture (3) 

Same as AmCv/U&RP 176. 

The American Cinema (3) 


Same as AmCv 192 


197 History of Photography: The 19th Century (3) 


198 History of Photography: The 20th Century (3) 


Carson 


Carson 


Staff 
Longstreth 


Kennedy 


Longstreth 


Staff 
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222 


Third Group 


201-2 Museum Projects (3—3) 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master ot 
history with a concentration in museum training 


203 Primitive Art (3) 


Staff 
Arts in the field of art 


von Barghahn 


(Spring) 

207 Modern Architecture (3) Lader 
Europe and America 

211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) Rose 


Art and Anthropology Departments. Individual conserva 
composition, construction, decomposition of 
Conservation laboratory 


Joint offering of the 
tion projects to determine 
materials, and possible stabilization techniques 
experience. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Art or Anth 212 (Fall) 
Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) Von Endt 
Joint offering of the Art and Anthropology Departments Physical structure, 
molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic materials. Chemistry and 
physics underlying the tec hniques used to conserve these materials. Prerequi- 
site: Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and permission of the instructor (Fall) 
216 Medieval Painting (3) Grace Evans 
Painting and the decorative arts 
217-18 Problems in Museum Work (3—3) 
Art 217 is prerequisite to Art 218. 
*220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Hitchcock 
A reading knowledge of Italian is desirable for the Italian area and German for 


N 
N 


Ullberg 


the northern area (Spring) 
21 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) Staff 
A reading knowledge of French, German, or Italian is desirable, depending on 


the specific area Fall and spring) 


*+243 Seminar: American Art (3) Grubar 
(Fall and spring) 
*+244 Seminar: 19th-Century European Art (3) Robinson 
Reading knowledge of French desirable 
*+245 Seminar: 20th-Century European Art (3) Lader 
*246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) Hartswick 
Anderson 


*247 Proseminar: Medieval Art and Archaeology (3) 
248 Independent Research in Art History (3) 
(Fall and spring) 
*261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) suf 
7 Sta 


2 Museum Techniques (3—3) 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of 


museum training and museum studies. Practic al work to be determined by 
Museum Training Committees at the institutions involved (Academic 
year) 

284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Staff 
Joint offering of the Art Department and the American Studies Program in 
affiliation with the National Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural history 
involving the use of artistic materials in different media; emphasis 0D 


methodology and analytic techniques (Spring) 
289—90 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Rose 


292 Introduction to Conservation (3) 
Interdepartmental course offered by the Art and Anthropology Depart 


Method and theory of conservation, including fine arts, ethnographic, а 


ments. 
rchae- 


* Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if the specific 


area covered is different. 
t Laboratory fee, $15 when course is taught off campus 


293 


223 


ological, and monuments conservation; handling, restoration, preservation, 
storage, and display of museum specimens; basic materials of ethnographic 
objects and the ways they react to their environment. The fall section is open 
to conservation students and to those who plan to register for Art 293 in the 
spring (Fall and spring) 

Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) Rose 
Interdepartmental course offered by the Art and Anthropology Departments 
Practical aspects of preventive conservation, such as monitoring environmen- 
tal conditions with measuring and recording devices, examining objects and 
documenting their conditions (including photography), and identifying 
sources of deterioration for various materials. Students will conduct tests, 
evaluate exhibition and storage areas, and participate in improving and 
correcting museum conditions. Prerequisite: Anth/Art 292. 


Fourth Group 
Limited to art history doctoral candidates. Offered as the demand requires. May be 


repeated fc 


385-86 
398 


399 


эг credit. 


Readings in Art History (3—3 

Advanced Reading and Research (arr 

For students preparing for the doctoral examination 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 


FINE ARTS 
Departmental prerequisite: Art 21—22 and 41—42 


First Group 


21-22 


41—42 


52 


Design I: Basic (3—3) Costigan, Teller 
Required of all Fine Arts majors. Fundamental studies of principles and 
elements of design. Art 21: study of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three- 
dimensional studies. Art 21: Laboratory fee, $15. Art 22: Laboratory fee, 


$21 (Art 21 and 22—fall and spring) 

Photography I: Introduction (3) Lake and Staff 
Introduction to the principles of exposure and development of films and 
papers. Emphasis on creative expression. Laboratory fee, $54 (Academic 
year) 

Photography II (3) Stephanic 


Continuation of Art 23. Experimentation with black and white films and 
developers. Improvement of printing and exposure techniques. Emphasis on 
control for creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23. Laboratory fee, 
$54 (Academic year) 

Drawing I (3—3) Wright and Staff 
Elementary investigation of concepts of drawing, both traditional and con- 
temporary; training in perception, analysis of form in light and space; 
instruction in the use of graphic materials and media; exercises in connois- 


seurship. Material and model fee, $45 per semester (Art 41 and 42—fall 
and spring) 
Introduction to Handbuilt Ceramics (3) Ozdogan and Staff 


Working with clay as an art form. Exploration of pinch, coil, slab, hump and 
press mold, paddling, and hollowing techniques. Sketch studies, reduction 
and oxidation kiln firings, clay and glaze making. Laboratory fee, $57, 
including unlimited materials and use of tools. (Fall and spring) 

Introduction to Wheelthrown Ceramics (3) Ozdogan and Staff 
Development of cylindrical and open forms. Trimming, clay and glaze 
making, reduction and oxidation kiln firings. Sketch studies. Laboratory fee, 
$57, including unlimited materials and use of tools (Fall and spring) 


61—62 Water Color (3—3) 


65 


81 


Second Group 
Second-group art courses may be repeated for ‹ redit with apy 


123- 


127-28 Painting Ш (3—3) 


* Schedule of Fees: Ceramics 
Printmaking—$36; Sculpture—$24; Typography 
Visual Communication—$30; Lithograp 


—82 Sculpture I (3—3) 


5—26 Painting II (3—3) 
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57 Printmaking: Introduction to Relief and Griffith 


Planographic Techniques (3) 


Exploration in monochrome 
woodcut, composite relief, monotype, and lithography 


(Fall) 


and color of basic methods of these techniques, 
i.e., Emphasis on 
aesthetic qualities of prints. Laboratory fee, $36 

58 Printmaking: Introduction to Intaglio and 
Stencil Techniques (3) 
Exploration in monochrome 
i.e., etching, engraving, collograph, 


tory fee, $36. (Spring) 
Staff 


Griffith 


and color of basic methods of these techniques, 
stencil, and composite intaglio. Labora- 


enta- 


Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. Experim 
(Aca- 


tion, figurative, and landscape. Laboratory fee, $15 per semester 


demic year) 
66 Painting I (3—3) A. Smith and Staff 


Emphasis on personal expression with exposure to a variety of styles. 
Application of design princ iples to easel painting Material and model fee, 


$39 per semester (Academic year) 
Gates and Staff 


Beginning study of design and fabrication of sculpture. Basic sculptural 


techniques for media, including clay, plaster, stone, and wood. Laboratory 
fee, $24 per semester (Academic year) 


yroval of the department 


-24 Individual Problems (3—3 Staff 
Emphasis on problems and materials of specific interest to the student in any 


area of Fine Arts. Laboratory fee depending on area chosen.* Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. (Academic year) 

A. Smith 
Alteration of personal expression and structured problems dealing with still 
life and the figure. Use of acrylic and oil. Material and model fee, $39 per 


semester (Academic year) 
Woodward 


Emphasis on color, 


and 


Studies in the interpretation of the figure and still life. 

space, planes, modulations. Alla prima and mixed techniques. Material 

model fee, $39 per semester. (Academic year) 
131 Intermediate Ceramics: 


Wheelthrown Functional Forms (3) 
Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown functional ceramic 


forms. Exploration of attachments: lids, spouts, handles, and footing devices. 
Sketches and technical drawings, clay and glaze-making tests, varied tem- 
perature firings in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, 
$57. (Fall and spring) 
132 Intermediate Ceramics: 


Wheelthrown Nonfunctional Forms (3) 
Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown ceramic sculptural 


forms. Emphasis on section throwing, closed forms, and construction. Varie 
temperature firings in oxidation and reduction atmospheres. Clay and glaze 
making. Laboratory fee, $57. (Fall and spring) 
133 Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdogan 
Aesthetic and technical development of surface decoration, with experimen 
tal projects in sgraffito, mishima, engobe, majolica, underglaze, overglaze, 


and relief techniques. Laboratory fee, $57. (Fall) 


Ozdogan and Staff 


Ozdogan and Staff 


$57; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing—$45; 
$30; Painting—none; Photography—$54; 
ny—$36; Serigraphy—$21 


at 


225 


134 Nonsilver Printing Processes in Photography (3) Smigrod 
Introduction to nonsilver and archaic photographic processes. At least three 
processes will be explored. Emphasis on creative expression. Prerequisite: 
Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $57 (Spring) 

135-36 Advanced Water Color (3—3) 
Development of techniques of water color; concentration on special projects 
Laboratory fee, $15 per semester (Academic year) 

137 Workshop in Materials, Woodward, A. Smith, and Staff 
Methods, and Techniques (3) 

Technical investigation of painting methods from the 14th century to the 
present. Preparation of grounds, media, underpainting, glazing. Laboratory 
fee, $15 (Fall and spring) 

138 Printmaking: History and Practice (3) Griffith 
Lecture survey through slides and original prints of the history of the fine art 
etching, engraving, woodcut, stencil, and lithograph. Laboratory demonstra- 
tions with student participation. This basic course is designed for artists, art 
historians, art dealers, appraisers, librarians, commercial artists, and collec- 
tors. There is no prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $24 (Summer) 

139 Design in Fiber (3) Costigan 
Emphasis on individual expression in two- and three-dimensional fiber 
works, with exposure to a variety of styles, attitudes, and materials. Labora- 
tory fee, $9. 

141 Interior Design (3) Teller 
Survey of basic interior design materials and techniques. Topics include floor 
plans and design, interior renderings, hard and soft materials, furniture 
styles. Laboratory fee, $21. (Fall) 

142 Interior Design Problems (3) Teller and Staff 
A theoretical and practical in-depth exploration of a specific area of interior 
design selected from furniture design, construction and restoration, history of 
furnishings, and interior rendering. Topic to be announced in the Schedule of 
Classes. Prerequisite: Art 141 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $21. (Spring) 

143—44 Serigraphy (3—3) Teller 
Fine Arts printmaking using serigraphic techniques. Utilization of all basic 
techniques; emphasis on aesthetic properties of prints. Laboratory fee, $21 


per semester (Academic year) 

146 Ceramic Restoration (3) Ozdogan 
Methods and techniques for museum and commercial application. Labora- 
tory fee, $57 (Summer) 

151 Ceramic History and Technology (3) Ozdogan and Staff 
A survey of the history of ceramics and its technology. Lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and supplemental programs. Laboratory fee, $21. (Fall) 

152 Ceramic Sculpture (3) Ozdogan 


Developing an understanding of the sculptural ceramic form that integrates 
both quality and creativity. Techniques in hollow and solid construction. 
Varied temperature firings in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Labora- 
tory fee, $57. (Fall) 

153 Printmaking: Intermediate Study of Intaglio and Griffith 
Relief Techniques (3) 

Investigation in monochrome and color of these techniques, i.e., etching, 
engraving, woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, composite processes, and 
mixed media. Prerequisite: Art 57, 58. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall) 

154 Printmaking: Introduction to Light-Sensitive Grounds (3) Griffith 
Exploration of the use of grounds on copper that are sensitive to light for the 
purpose of etching. Printing in monochrome and color. Prerequisite: Art 153 
or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36. (Spring) 

57—58 Printmaking: Advanced Study of Intaglio and Griffith 
Relief Techniques (3—3) 

Intensive exploration in monochrome and color of printmaking: etching, 
engraving, woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, collograph printing with light- 


159-60 Drawing П (3—3) 
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sensitive grounds, composite techniques, and mixed media. Emphasis on 

utilization of techniques in developing a personal statement and sty le 

Prerequisite: Art 153, 154, or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall and 

spring) 

Wright and Staff 

Study and application of master drawing techniques. Investigation of per- 

spective and anatomy. Emphasis upon conc eptual development of personal 

style. Material and model fee, $45 per semester (Academic year) 

Visual Communication I: Basic Layout (3) Molina and Staff 

Layout stages, including basic formats, production processes; working with 

type and basic skills. Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory fee, $30. 

164 Visual Communication II: Problem Solving (3) Molina and Staff 
Conceptual approach to problem solving. Various graphic design problems, 
including both small-format and large-format design in commerc ial and 
institutional graphics. Prerequisite: Art 163, 172. Laboratory fee, $30. 

166 Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) A. Smith and Staff 
Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
credit if the area covered is different. Laboratory fee, $36. 

168 Intermediate Ceramic Design in Handbuilding (3) Ozdogan 
Further concentration in handbuilding techniques of pinch, coil, slab, hump 
and press mold, paddling, and hollowing techniques. Sketch studies, clay 
and glaze tests. Orientation to studio operations and maintenance. Laboratory 
fee, $57. (Fall and spring) 

171 Typography I (3) Molina and Staff 
Basic calligraphy for traditional and contemporary use. Type theory, includ- 
ing specification, copy fitting, and study of letter form as used in graphic 
design. Laboratory fee, $30. 

172 Typography П (3) Molina and Staff 
Study of type classification, recognition, and adaptation. Methods of type 
specification, copy fitting, and typesetting processes. Typographic layout and 
alphabet design. Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory fee, $30. 

174 Visual Communication III: Seminar Projects (3) Molina and Staff 
Advanced studio projects in client presentations and development of port- 
folio. Prerequisite: Art 164 and 172. Laboratory fee, $30. 

175 Printmaking: Introduction to Lithography (3) Barnhart 
Study of techniques and materials related to printing images from stones and 
metal litho plates. Prints in crayon, tonal washes, and multicolor. Laboratory 
fee, $36. 

177-78 Survey of Printing and Illustration (3—3) Staff 

Exposure to a maximum range of illustrative processes, both practical and 

theoretical. Technical aspects of commercial printing processes; methods of 

preparation of artwork, photographs, and typographic proofs for commercial 
reproduction. (Academic year) 


16: 


179-80 Sculpture II (3—3) Gates 


Expansion of Sculpture I, utilizing advanced wood milling equipment and 

metal welding techniques. Prerequisite: Art 81—82. Laboratory fee, $24. 

Introduction to Color Photography (3) Lake 

Introduction to color through exposure and processing of color transparency 

films. Use of filters for creating and correcting color shifts, with emphasis on 

color as subject matter. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instruc- 
tor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall) 

182 Introduction to Photographic Lighting (3) Stephanic 
Introduction to various lighting techniques. Available light manipulation, 
studio lighting, and copy lighting will be explored. Emphasis on creative 
expression. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Labora- 
tory fee, $54 (Fall and spring) 

183 Experimental Photography (3) Staff 

Structured exploration of various photographic processes and techniques. 

Emphasis on creative expression. Content of course will vary; contact 


18 


- 


184 


185-86 


189-90 


193 


194 


195 
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department for current offering. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of 


instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and spring) 

Jewelry Design and Techniques (3) Gates 
Laboratory fee, $24. (Summer) 

Portrait Painting and Drawing (3—3) C. Smith 


Fall: Various media; drawing and pastel. Spring: Oil. Model fee, $45 per 
semester 

Sculpture III (3—3) Gates 
Advanced study in concepts and materials through creation of three-dimen- 
sional forms concentrating on relevance of scale and media. Relationship of 
sculpture to the environment. Prerequisite: Art 179—80. Laboratory fee, $24 


per semester (Academic year) 

Film Making I (3) Staff 
Introduction to the basic techniques and procedures for film making. Prereq- 
uisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall 
and spring) 

Film Making II (3) Staff 
Continuation of Art 193 with more advanced projects. Prerequisite: Art 193 or 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and spring) 
Documentary Photography (3) Staff 


Historical development. of documentary photography. Completion of two 
projects required. Laboratory fee, $54. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permis- 
sion of instructor. Same as Jour 195 (Fall) 


Third Group 
All third-group art courses may be repeated for credit with the approval of the 


department 


209 


205 Advanced Photography: Zone System Tests (3) Lake 
Tone control through exposure development tests. Completion of laboratory 
manual required. Prerequisite: Art 181 and 182 or permission of instructor. 
Laboratory fee, $54 (Fall and spring) 

206 Advanced Photography: Color Printing and Zone Proofs (3) Lake 
Printing from color negatives. Correct color balancing and creative color 
shifts will be explored. Development of portfolio of prints utilizing approved 
theme and the exposure and development times established in Art 205. 
Prerequisite: Art 181 or 205, as determined by instructor. Laboratory fee, 
$54. (Fall and spring) 

208 Advanced Photography: Special Projects (3) Lake and Stephanic 
Independent projects requiring approval prior to registration. Prerequisite: 
Art 181 and 182, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall 
and spring) 

10 Exhibition and Display Design (3—3) Miller 

224 Advanced Ceramic Sculpture (3) Ozdogan 
Continuation of Art 152 with emphasis on individual approach. Exploration 
of mixed media and mold casting. Laboratory fee, $57. (Fall) 

225 Advanced Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdogan, Smith 
Perfection of decorating techniques. Students establish style through inde- 
pendent exploration. Laboratory fee, $57 (Spring) 

226 Architectural Ceramics (3) Ozdogan 
Advanced studies in ceramic murals and sculptures designed for indoor and 
outdoor architectural concepts. Laboratory tests and activities. Laboratory 
fee, $57 (Spring) 

32 Design III (3—3) Gates 
New media and techniques in three-dimensional design. Laboratory fee, $24 
per semester. (Academic year) 

234 Design IV: Jewelry Design (3) Gates 


Theory and fabrication of jewelry using basic metal techniques, assemblage 
approach, and lost-wax casting. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall and spring) 
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Teller 


235 Design V: Textile Printing (3) 
block 


Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk screen, 
print, and batik. Laboratory fee, $21 (Fall and spring) 
248 Independent Research in Fine Arts (3) 
For master's degree candidates; open to limit 
graduates, with permission. Independent researc h arranged in consultation 
with individual instructor and graduate advisor. May be repeated for credit 
Laboratory fee depending on area chosen.* (Fall and spring) 
249 Theory of Design (3) 
Application of design principles to problems of the artist in all disciplines 
Emphasis on individual creativity, presentation, and criticism. Guest lectures 
on issues in contemporary art. Open to all M.F.A. candidates and to seniors 
with permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $9. 
Advanced Ceramic Design in Wheel Throwing (3) Ozdogan 


ed number of qualified under 


Costigan 


251 
Individual projects on the potter's wheel. Student establishes personal style 
and direction and perfects skills. Either pottery or sculptural approaches 
encouraged. Research in clays, glazes, and firings is required. Laboratory fee, 
$57. (Fall and spring) 

252 Advanced Ceramic Design in Hand Building (3) Ozdogan 
Individual projects in hand building. Student establishes style and direction 
and perfects skills. Either pottery or sculptural approaches encouraged. 
Research in clays and glazes is required. Laboratory fee, $57. (Fall and 
spring) 

253 Industrial Ceramic Design/Mold Making (3) Ozdogan 


Study in the multiple production process from model making to finished 
duplicate form as it exists on factory level. Methods include all aspects of 
model designing and making in clay and plaster; mold making in plaster; 
production methods from molds including press molding, slip casting, 
jiggering, and jollying. Laboratory fee, $57 (Fall and spring) 
254 Ceramic Glazes: Calculation and Formulation (3) 
Laboratory fee, $21 

55-56 Printmaking: Advanced Serigraphy (3—3) Teller 

Utilization of principles and techniques of serigraphy toward development of 

personal statement and style. Prerequisite: Art 143—44. Laboratory fee, $21 

per semester. (Academic year) 

257-58 Printmaking: Etching and Engraving (3—3) Griffith 
Advanced problems in etching and engraving, including composite process- 
es, light-sensitive grounds, mixed media, and theoretical and practical 
problems of color prints. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall and spring) 

259 Printmaking: Advanced Lithography (3) Barnhart 
Individual problems in lithography related to printing images from stones 
and metal litho plates. Prints in crayon, tonal washes, and multicolor. 
Emphasis on mastering the lithographic process and developing a personal 
statement and style. Laboratory fee, $36 

260 Printmaking: Relief Printing (3) Griffith 
Advanced problems, practical and theoretical, in woodcut, wood engraving, 
collograph, composite techniques, and mixed media in monochrome and 
color. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall and spring) 

265—66 Painting IV (3—3) Woodward 

Alternatives in pictorial dynamics. Assigned studio and independent prob- 

lems in alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and model fee, $39 per 


semester. (Academic year) 


Staff 


R Schedule of Fees: Ceramics—$57; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing $45; 
Printmaking—$36; Sculpture—$24; Typography—$30; Painting—none; Photography—$54; 
Visual Communication—$36; Serigraphy—$21; Lithography—$36 
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267-68 Individual Problems in Photography (3—3) Stephanic 
Limited to M.F.A. candidates and qualified undergraduates. Prerequisite: 
Permission of instructor and approval of project prior to registration. May be 
repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $54 per semester. (Academic year) 

у Painting V (3) Woodward 
Development of personal imagery. Individual problems and critiques. Mate- 
rial and model fee, $39 

277 Advanced Visual Communication: Molina 

Packaging Design and Illustration (3) 
Advanced studio projects. May be repeated for credit provided the content 
differs. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) 

278 Advanced Visual Communication: Molina 

Problem Solving and Applied Design (3) 
Advanced studio projects. May be repeated for credit provided the content 


differs. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) 

279—80 Sculpture IV (3—3) Gates 
Advanced study aimed at development of concept and style. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $24 (Academic year) 

281 Sculpture V (3) Gates 
Emphasis on individual sculptural concepts and materials. Prerequisite 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $24 (Fall and spring) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
Laboratory fee depending on area chosen.* (Fall and spring) 


ART THERAPY—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Professor D.E. Silber 
Adjunct Professor E. Ulman (Coordinator of Training) 
Adjunct Associate Professor E. Kramer 
Assistant Professor K.J. Williams (Program Director) 
Adjunct Assistant Professors W. Maiorana, P.A. Ravenscroft, A.J. DiMaria, B. Sobol 
Clinical Instructors P. Howie, D.K. € onger, B.K Mandel, N.J. Schoebel, K.M. Jensch, B. 
Shostak, N.J. Miller, J.C. Ramsay, E.S. Kramer, М.М. Eife, S. Geller, J.P. Torrenzano, T 
Tripp 
Lecturer A. Corson 
Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree, evidence of 
significant training and/or experience in art, including painting, drawing, and clay 
modeling; course work in the behavioral and/or social sciences, including personality 
theory, abnormal psychology, and child psychology 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences and successful completion of 36 credit hours of graduate course work. At least 
21 credit hours must be in art therapy and must include ArTh 201, 203, 205—6 or 207 and 
208, and 283—84 
Fields of emphasis: adult art therapy, family art therapy, child art therapy, and 
research. 


Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A five-year program leading 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy 
The first three years of the program consist of undergraduate course work. Application 
for admission to the M.A. program in art therapy will be made to the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences during the second semester of the third year; for admission to the 
graduate portion of the program, acceptance must be obtained prior to the start of the 
fourth year of the program. If acceptance to the M.A. program in art therapy is not desired 
Ог not obtained, the requirements for the В.А. degree in the undergraduate field chosen 


— 

* Schedule of Fees: Ceramics—$57; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing—$45; 
Tintmaking—$36; Sculpture—$24; Typography—$30; Painting—none; Photography—$54; 
sual Communication—$36; Serigraphy—$21; Lithography—$36 
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may be fulfilled by the successful completion of appropriate courses during the fourth 
vear of study. If acceptance into the M.A. program in art therapy is obtained, the B.A. will 
be awarded after the successful completion of the fourth year of the program. Study 
during the summer following the award of the bachelor's degree and the following 
academic year would normally complete the M.A. degree requirements. 

The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. Students must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian College 
Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
2. The course requirements for the B.A. in either fine arts or psychology and for the 


M.A. in art therapy must be met 


of 


201 Introduction to Art Therapy (3) Maiorana, DiMaria 
Lectures, presentation of illustrative case material, class discussion of as- 


signed readings, field work. Survey covering range of art therapy practice, 
issessment and treatment approaches, historical development, 
ly to art therapy degree candidates (Fall) 

202 Case Studies in Art Therapy (3) Ulman 
Discussion of case material provided by students in order to refine methods of 
working and to improve written and oral reports. Instructor and other 
practitioners may provide supplementary illustrative material. Assigned 
reading. Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203; open to others with permission of 
instructor. (Spring) 

203 Technique of Art Therapy (3) Williams 
Art therapy approaches with individuals and groups of different diagnostic 
categories in various settings presented through illustrative clinical exam- 
ples. Students experiment with numerous techniques through the use of art 
materials. Open only to art therapy degree candidates. (Fall) 

204 Psychodynamic Processes in Therapy (3) Kramer, Ulman 
Concepts of instinctual drives; ego development; mechanisms of defense; 
sublimation: transference and countertransference; maturation and regres- 
sion applied to work with children, adults, families, and groups. (Spring) 

205—6 Family Art Techniques (3—3) Sobol 
Principles of work with families, with emphasis on the use of art techniques 
for evaluation of family dynamics. The major focus is on opportunities to 
conduct and observe family art evaluations. Enrollment is limited to 12. 
Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203. Open to art therapy degree candidates only. 
(Fall and spring) 

207 Art as Therapy with Children (3) Maiorana 
Introduction to the practical and theoretical considerations involved in art as 
therapy with children. Focus on psychodynamics, artistic developmental 
stages, methods of child art evaluation, and basic issues in therapeutic 
guidance of the child. Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203; open to others with 
permission of instructor. (Fall) 

208 Art Therapy with Adolescents (3) Corson 
Theoretical and practical issues in art therapy with adolescents in education- 
al and clinical settings. Experiential work in art techniques appropriate to 
this population. Class discussion of readings on adolescent development. 
Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203; open to others with permission of instruc- 
tor. (Spring) 

211 Survey of Art Therapy (3) DiMaria 
Use of visual arts to enhance personal development; history, theories, range 
of practice in art therapy. Illustrated lectures, reading, discussion, studio 
work. Not intended for art therapy degree candidates. Open to advanced 
undergraduates with permission of instructor. (Fall) 

218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Silber 
Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic approaches: 
psychoanalytic, ego centered, nondirective, transactional, and others. Origi- 
nal sources surveyed. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203, or 211, or permission 


of instructor. 


personality г 
main theoretical trends. Open on 
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220 Process of Art Therapy (6) Maiorana, Williams 
Exploration of the treatment process. Students discuss literature from art 
therapy and related fields and rehearse fundamental ways of being an art 
therapist through videotaped role playing. Designed to increase students' 
ability to evaluate their own therapeutic effectiveness. Prerequisites: ArTh 
201, 203; open to others with permission of instructor. (Spring) 

275 Group Art Therapy (3) Williams 
Experience as participant, observer, and leader in an art-centered group; 
required reading; theory of group process. Open to art therapy master's degree 
candidates and others with permission of instructor. (Summer) 

283—84 Practicum in Art Therapy (3—3) Staff 
Minimum of 300 hours field work per semester connected with service to 
clients. On-the-job supervision supplemented by group supervision from the 
art therapy staff. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203. Open only to art therapy 
degree candidates 

285 Special Projects in Art Therapy (arr.) Staff 
Individual work based on research. Empirical, clinical, and library research 


^ may be undertaken, as well as the development of new procedures. Details to 
be worked out with each student. May be repeated for credit with advisor's 
approval. Open only to degree candidates (Fall and spring) 

289 Special Topics in Art Therapy (3) Staff 
Connections between art therapy and other disciplines; new developments in 
the field. May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. Open to art 
therapy degree candidates and others with permission of instructor. 

290 Workshops in Art Therapy (3) Staff 
Art therapists and other mental health professionals will conduct four 
weekend workshops during the semester. Emphasis on the elucidation of 
concepts of treatment through lectures, discussion, and participation. 

(Fall) 
298 Reading and Research (1 to 3) Staff 
ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT—GRADUATE PROGRAM 
See the School of Government and Business Administration for the program of study 
leading to the degree of Master of Association Management. 
270 The Association: Roles, Responsibilities, Authority, Keane 
4 Accountability, Influence (3) 


Introduction to the Association Management Program; development and 
nature of interest representation; its history; varieties of associations and their 


roles and functions; legal constraints, responsibilities, and ethics. (Fall 
and spring) 
271 Marketing Management for Associations Liebrenz 


and Other Organizations (3) 
Market analysis, product planning, channels of distribution, pricing, and 
promotional decision making are presented, with particular application to 
associations. Topics include membership recruitment; fees, dues, and other 
monetary issues; physical location of the association; staff-membership 
contacts; promotion of association goals (Fall and spring) 
2 Communications and Media Relationships Kasle, Adams 
for Associations (3) 
Primarily for students in association management. The nature of the commu- 
nication process, including both interpersonal and organizational communi- 
cation. Problems and approaches; barriers to good communication. Methods 
of improving organizational communication. The media and their role; 
approaches to media relationships. (Spring) 
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273 Association Representation and Lobbying (3) Staff 
The role of the association in the political process, including the context 
within which interests are represented before Congress and the executive 
branch. Interest groups and their ideas and techniques Rules and regulations 


governing lobbying activities (Fall) 


274 Marketing Strategy for Associations (3) 
Analysis of complex marketing problems of associations that involve policy 


and operational decisions. Creative marketing strategy. Prerequisite: AM 27 
and 272. (Fall) 

75 Survey of Information Systems and Data Processing 
for Associations (3) 
Introduction to the concepts of information systems as employed in associa- 
tions. Data-base management systems, telecommunications systems, small 


Divita 


Graff 


business computers (Spring) 
276 Organization and Management of Associations (3) 

For designated students in the Association Management Program. Integrative 
approach to organizational and management concepts, theories, and prac- 
tices, with particular attention to the problems of associations and similar 
types of organizations. Functions, roles, and responsibilities of the associa- 
tion manager. (Fall and spring) 
Financial and Fund Accounting for Associations (3) Staff 
An overview of basic accounting principles and practices as they apply to 
associations, with attention to the economics of association management and 
financial planning, reporting, and auditing. Investments, revenues, bonds, 
debt, government funds (Fall) 


279 Current Issues in Association Management (3) Keane 
A review of elements of association management, with attention to the 


number and variety of associations and their responsibilities in present-day 
society. Particular attention is given to the problems associations face now 
and will face in the future. A capstone seminar providing a review and 
svnthesis of the Association Management Program (Spring) 


Brown 


to 
ч 
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ASTRONOMY 


See Physics. 


BIOCHEMISTRY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Professors G.V. Vahouny, J.M. Bailey, A.L. Goldstein (Chair) 
Associate Professors L.L. Gallo, A. Kumar, T. Moody, J.Y. Vanderhoek, R.S. Schulof, 

G. Fiskum 

Master of Science in the field of biochemistry—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree. The 
undergraduate program must have included the following courses, or equivalent: BiSc 
11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151—52, 153—54; Phys 1, 2. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, including Bioc 221-22, 223, 227, 229, 299-300; Chem 251. The remaining 
courses are to be selected from Bioc 231, 232, 240, 250, 260, 270, 280. It is expected that 
students will complete all of the required work in approximately two years 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biochemistry—Required: the general requirements 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Research fields: endocrinology—thymosins, steroid hormones, prostaglandins; immu- 
nology—immunochemistry, gene transfer; lipid chemistry and metabolism—essential 
fatty acids, lipoproteins, complex lipids, cholesterol, peroxides, atherosclerosis, ste- 
roidogenesis; nutrition—dietary fiber, dietary fat, trace minerals; neurochemistry— 
endorphins, enkephalins, nerve growth factors, bombesin; bioenergetics—mitochondria, 


Ca?* transport, tumor cell metabolism, ischemia. 


аан 


221-22 


230 


231 


235 


BIOCHEMISTRY 233 


General Biochemistry (4—4) Gallo and Staff 
A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate students in 
biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chemistry 


Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154 (Academic year) 
Physical Biochemistry (3) Vanderhoek 
Lectures cover basic laboratory techniques used in contemporary biochem- 
ical and molecular biological research (Fall) 

) Introduction to Biochemical Research (arr.) Fiskum and Staff 


Rotation through research projects in laboratory units within the Biochemis- 
try Department to provide individualized in-depth training in the methods 
and instrumentation used. Limited to students in the Department of Biochem- 


istry graduate program. (Academic year) 

Biochemistry Seminar (1) Fiskum and Vanderhoek 
Current literature in biochemistry. Limited to students in the Department of 
Biochemistry graduate program. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
spring) 

Biochemistry of Enzymes (2) E. Anderson* 


Content includes practical handling of enzymes, kinetics, reaction mecha- 
nisms, active site, isozymes, regulation, and other special topics. Prerequisite: 
Bioc 201 or 221 (Spring) 

Current Topics in Enzymology (2) Bailey and Staff 
Directed readings in various areas of enzymology. May be repeated for credit. 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. Prerequisite: Bioc 
229. 

Bioenergetics (2) Fiskum 
Content includes biochemical thermodynamics, oxidation-reduction pro- 
cesses, oxidative phosphorylation, photosynthesis, and chemiosmotic energy 
coupling. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or 201. (Fall) 


2 Protein Chemistry (2) Steerst and Schechtert 


Content includes the theory and methods of protein chemistry, the structure- 
function relationship of proteins and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 
201 or 221. (Fall) 

Current Topics in Bioenergetics (1 or 2) Fiskum 
Directed readings in various areas of bioenergetics. May be repeated for 
credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. Prerequisite: 
Bioc 231. 

Nutrition (2) Walker and Staff 
Content includes discussion of RDA, nitrogen balance, vitamins and miner- 
als, diets, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221—22. 
(Spring) 

Current Topics in Nutrition (1 or 2) Walker and Staff 
Directed readings in various areas of nutrition. May be repeated for credit 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. Prerequisite: Bioc 
240 

Cell and Molecular Biology (3) Kumar and Staff 
Content includes the organization-and replication of genetic material, tran- 
scriptional and translational machinery, regulation of eukaryotic gene expres- 
sion, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. (Fall) 
Current Topics in Molecular Biology (1 or 2) Kumar and Staff 
Directed readings in the area of molecular biology. May be repeated for credit. 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. Prerequisite: Bioc 
250. 


*"THI—- 
Elizabeth Potts Anderson is Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School of 
edicine and Health Sciences 


Alan N 
edicine 


ward Steers, Jr., is Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School of Medicine 
ealth Sciences 

eil Schechter is Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School of 
and Health Sciences 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


* Peter Harvey Fishman is Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the G.W.U. 
Medicine and Health Sciences. 

t Paul Henry Naylor is Assistant R 
Medicine and Health Sciences 
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252 Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of Kumar and Staff 


Selected Diseases (2) 
Emphasis on the biochemical and molecular aspects of selected diseases The 


format will be of a tutorial type, including presentations ої material by 
students (Spring) 

256 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1 or 2) Merril 
Biochemical aspects of genetics and contributions of molecular biology to 


understanding of human mutations and hereditary diseases. Prerequisite 


Bioc 250. (Spring) 
260 Lipids (2) 
Content includes the biosynthesis, metabolism, and functions of lipoproteins, 
prostaglandins, and other spec ial topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 
(Spring) 
261 Current Topics in Lipids (1 or 2) 
Directed readings in the area of lipid biochemistry. 
credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. Prerequisite 
Bioc 260 
264 Membrane-Associated Complex Lipids (1) 
Topics will cover the catabolism and biosynthesis of complex sphingolipids, 
inherited metabolic diseases associated with abnormal sphingolipid metabo- 
lism, membrane receptors for hormones and toxins, and other special topics 
Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22. (Spring) 
270 Biochemistry and Cell Biology 


of the Immune Response (2) 
Biochemical aspects of the immune response at the molecular and cellular 


level. Modern experimental approaches to immunology and cell biology. 
Prerequisite: Bioc 221—22 and Micr 229, or permission of instructor (Spring) 
271 Current Topics in Immunology (1 or 2) Goldstein and Staff 
Directed readings in the area of biochemical immunology. May be repeated 
for credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. Prerequi- 


site: Bioc 270. 


280 Neurochemistry (2) Moody and Staff 
Content includes molecular structure and function of nerve tissue; intra- and 


interneuronal communication mechanisms; biochemistry of various brain 
dysfunctions; and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 
(Fall) 
281 Current Topics in Neurochemistry (1 or 2) Moody and Staff 
Directed readings in neurochemistry. May be repeated for credit. Enrollment 


limited to graduate students in biochemistry. Prerequisite: Bioc 280. 
295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) Staff 
Participation in a project under investigation in the department or one in à 
related field suggested by the student and approved by the staff. Content 
differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and 


spring) 


Gallo and Vanderhoek 


Vahouny and Staff 
May be repeated for 


Fishman* 


Naylort and Staff 


Staff 


(Fall and spring) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 


tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for « redit 


(Fall and spring) 


Staff 


School of 


esearch Professor of Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School of 4 
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Professors S.O. Schiff (Chair), D.L. Atkins, R.K. Packer 

Adjunct Professors L.S. Kornicker, С.С. McWright 

Professorial Lecturers W.A. Shropshire, Jr., H. Hoffman, R.P. Eckerlin 

Associate Professors R.E. Knowlton, H. Merchant, T.L. Hufford, D.E. Johnson, J.R. Burns, 
R. Donaldson 

Associate Professorial Lecturers P.E. Spiegler, J.C.C. Dickens, D.A.P. Houston, D. 
Goldman 

Assistant Professors E.F. Wells, K.M. Brown, D.L. Lipscomb, H.B. Wagner 

Adjunct Assistant Professor K.B. Hellman 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer L.D. Killos 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in biology, botany, or zoology 
(departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
(Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the 
humanities.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11-12, or equivalent. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in biology, botany, or zoology—tin addition to the general 
requirements listed above, the following must be taken: 

1. Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or Chem 50. (The following courses are 
strongly recommended: Math 31; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6; two years of French, German, or 
Russian; Stat 91 or 127.) 

2. (a) Required courses for the major in biology—A minimum of 24 semester hours of 
second-group courses, which should include at least 6 hours in biology, 6 in botany, and 
6 in zoology. In fulfillment of the botany requirements, students may take either BiSc 133 
or 137 but not both. 

(b) Required courses for the major in botany—A minimum of 24 semester hours of 
second-group courses; a minimum of 12 hours must be taken in botany, and no more than 
one zoology course may be included. In fulfillment of the botany requirements, students 
may take either BiSc 133 or 137 but not both. 

(c) Required courses for the major in zoology—A minimum of 24 semester hours of 
second-group courses; a minimum of 12 hours must be taken in zoology, and no more 
than one botany course may be included. 


Bachelor of Science with a major in biology, botany, or zoology—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. Required courses in related areas—Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 апа 153-54, or 
Chem 50; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6; 3 semester hours of either mathematics or statistics (this 
requirement cannot be satisfied by waiver). Two years of French, German, or Russian are 
Strongly recommended but not required. 

2. (a) Required courses for a major in biology—A minimum of 30 semester hours of 
second-group courses, which should include at least 7 hours in biology, 7 in botany, and 
7 in zoology. In fullfillment of the botany requirements, students may take either BiSc 
133 or 137 but not both. 

(b) Required courses for the major in botany—A minimum of 30 semester hours of 
second-group courses; a minimum of 15 hours must be taken in botany, and no more than 
two zoology courses may be included. In fulfillment of the botany requirements, students 
may take either BiSc 133 or 137 but not both. 

(c) Required courses for the major in zoology—A minimum of 30 semester hours of 
Second-group courses; a minimum of 15 hours must be taken in zoology, and no more 
than two botany courses may be included. 

Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under Regulations, in 
Order to be considered for graduation with special honors, a student must maintain a 
Cumulative 3.5 quality-point index in biological science courses and at least a 3.0 
Cumulative overall quality-point index. 
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236 
Minor in biology—12 semester hours of second-group courses," which must include at 


least 3 hours in biology, 3 in botany, and 3 in zoology 


Minor in botany—12 semester hours of second-group courses, of which 8 hours must 


be in botany 
Minor in zoology 
be in zoology 


12 semester hours of second-group courses,” ot which 8 hours must 


Master of Science in the field of biology, botany, or zoology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's 


with a major in one of the following from this University, or an equivalent degree 
an undergraduate major in biology, botany, or zoology; (2) Botany 
field—an undergraduate major in botany or biology; (3) Zoology field—an undergraduate 
major in zoology or biology. The undergraduate program must have included the 
following courses, or equivalent: Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or 50 Math 31; Phys 1, 2 

the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
„ment consists of 24 semester hours of approved course 
6 semester hours). With the permission of the 
consisting of 36 semester hours of 


degree 
(1) Biology field 


Required 
Sciences. The minimum require 
work plus a thesis (equivalent to 
department, a student may elect a program of study 
approved course work without a thesis. 


Master of Arts in the field of museum studies, with specialization in the biological 
sciences, see Museum Studies 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biology, botany, or zoology—Required: the general 
requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, plus satisfactory 


Preliminary Examination and the General Examination in àt least three 


completion of a 
1 fields of study are determined in consultation 


areas of biology. The program of study an« 
with an advisory committee appointed for each candidate. 

Major Research Areas: ecology, evolution and systematics, plant biology, gene 
developmental biology, vertebrate and invertebrate anatomy and 


tics, cell 


and molecular biology, 
physiology, marine and freshwater biology 


Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology, see Geobiology. 


Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field in 


Bachelor of 
лоо] of 


biology—Interested students should contact the Office of the Dean of the Scl 
Education and Human Development 


or equivalent is prerequisite to all second- 


Departmental prerequisite: BiSc 11—12 
except by permission ої the instructor. 


group courses in biology, botany, and zoology, 


BIOLOGY 

First Group 
3—4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3—3) Schiff 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). BiSc 3 Principles of cell biology: 

structure and function of plants and animals; animal behavior BiSc 4: 

Human anatomy and physiology; genetics; evolution; ecology. Prerequisite to 
BiSc 4: BiSc 3. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester (Academic year) 

11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) Hufford, Lipscomb 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Investigation of principles 0 
inheritance, physiology, development, and cell biology. BiSc 12: Genera 
survey of microorganisms, plants, and animals, including morphology, physi- 
ology, embryology, ecology, and evolutionary relationships among phyl&: 
Designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and relat 
sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Laboratory fee, $40 per semester. 


(Academic year) 


* BiSc 171 through 176 do not count toward fulfillment of the 12-hour second-group course 


requirements 
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Second Group 


103 


107 


108 


~ 
= 


112 


— 
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ч 


138 


140 


Marine Biology (4 Knowlton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours), plus some extended field 
trips. Study of relationships between organisms and physical, chemica!, and 
biological factors of the marine environment. Consideration of the open ocean 
and coastal ecosystems and man's influence on them. Laboratory fee, $40. 
(Spring) 

Field Biology (4) Merchant 
Field study of altitudinal zonation, species hybridization, territoriality, 
energy balance, time and energy budgeting, effects of exposure, and effects of 
introduction of alien species on flora.and fauna of Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park (Summer, odd years) 

Organic Evolution (3) Lipscomb 
Synthetic theory of organic evolution, including population biology, specia- 
tion, adaptation, macroevolution, systematics, biogeography, and an over- 
view of the course of evolution from prebiotic Earth to the emergence of 
man. (Fall) 

Introductory Microbiology (4) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Survey of the major groups of 
microorganisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, phyloge- 
netic relationships, and economic importance. Prerequisite: one year of 
chemistry. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall) 

Advanced Microbiology (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). In-depth study of the biology of 
selected bacteria. Laboratory will emphasize the isolation of organisms from 
nature. Prerequisite: BiSc 111. Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring, even years) 

Protistology (4) Hufford, Lipscomb 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Examination of the diversity, evolu- 
tion, morphology, physiology, ecology, and reproduction of both photosyn- 


thetic and heterotrophic protists. Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring, even years) 
Cell Biology (3) Staff 
Structure and function of biological molecules, viruses, and cellular organ- 
elles. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry. (Fall) 

Cell Biochemistry (3) Donaldson 


Introduction to the metabolism of generalized cells of animals, plants, and 
microorganisms, including energetics, enzymes, respiration, biosyntheses, 
and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemis- 
try. (Spring) 

Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (2) Donaldson 
Designed to illustrate some of the principles and techniques of biochemical 
experimentation. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 123. Labora- 
tory fee, $40. (Spring) 

Genetics (3) Johnson 
Introduction to genetics, with emphasis on the integration of transmission of 
genetic traits and the chemical basis of gene action. Also includes cytogenet- 
ics, gene regulation, and examples of current applications of genetic tech- 
nology. (Fall and spring) 

Genetics Laboratory (1) Johnson 
Study of genetic principles using Drosophila, E. coli, and lambda phage. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 127. Laboratory fee, $40 
(Fall and spring) 


Advanced Genetics (3) Johnson 
Emphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biological 
problems. Prerequisite: introductory course in genetics. (Spring) 

General Ecology (4) Merchant 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to the concepts 
of limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, and energy transfer 
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and their relationship to the structure and function of population, species, 
communities, and ecosystems. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) 
144 Aquatic Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles applied to aquatic 
erences to physiochemical properties, typical habi- 


systems with special ref 
(Spring, odd years) 


tats, and communities. Laboratory fee, $40 


150 Physiological Ecology (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (2 hours). Study of physiological 


adaptations of animals and plants to the abiotic and biotic environment. 
Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or 141 Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall, even years) 


167 Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 
Chemical, physical, and biological aspects of radiation; effects of radiation on 


cells and organisms, with emphasis on mammals Recommended: cell biol 


Wagner 


ogy and chemistry or physics (Fall) 
168 Tropical Marine Biology (4) 

Study of relationships between organisms and phy 
biological factors in a tropical marine-estuarine environment, 
through ecological field work in characteristic tropical ecosystems on the 
island of San Salvador, Bahamas. Laboratory investigations on organism 
physiology. Recommended: BiSc 103 and/or 163. Laboratory fee, $40 
(Summer, even years) 


169 Applied Marine Ecology (4) 
Field study of interactions among biotic and abiotic components of temper- 
ate-boreal ecosystems, with emphasis on man's impact and utilization of 
coastal resources, conducted through surveys of ecosystems along the Maine 
coast and associated laboratory work, supplemented by lectures and discus- 


sion. Application of ecological and oceanographic research techniques to 
polluted as well as relatively unspoiled sites Recommended: BiSc 103 and/or 


140. Laboratory fee, $65 (Summer, odd years) 

171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be repeated for 
credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 semester hours in biological science 
courses. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester hour (Fall and spring) 

172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in à 
written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring) 

173 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in а 


written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
(Fall and Spring) 
174 Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) Staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in à 
lor examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 


Knowlton, Packer 
sical, chemical, and 
conducted 


Knowlton 


Brown 


written report anc 
(Fall and spring) 
175 Independent Study in Genetic and 


Evolutionary Biology (2) 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in 4 


written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 


Johnson, Lipscomb 


(Fall and spring) 
176 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2) Hufford, Merchant 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in 4 


written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 


185 Human Nutrition (3) Staff 
Dietary requirements and their underlying physiological and biochemical 


bases; composition of natural and modified foodstuffs and additives; social 
and economic aspects of nutrition (Spring) 


(Fall and spring) 
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Third Group 


208 


209 


210 


228 


249 


272 


Bioenergetics (3 or 4) Merchant 
Study of energy fixation and transfer in ecosystems and of their role in 
behavior, evolution, population dynamics, and species interactions. Students 
enrolling for 4 credits will devote one additional class meeting per week to an 
investigation of the nature and methods of science. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or 
permission of the instructor (Fall, odd years) 

Seminar: Principles and Mechanisms of Organic Evolution (3) Lipscomb 
Current problems and issues in evolution; speciation, macroevolution, bio- 
geography, and topics of special interest to participants. Prerequisite: BiSc 
108 or equivalent. (Fall) 

Methods of Study of Evolution (4) Lipscomb 
(Formerly Principles of Systematics) 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (2 hours). Review of selected topics of 
current interest in the study of evolution, such as principles of phenetic and 
phylogenetic systematics, study of biogeography, and biochemical methods 
of examining evolution. Laboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite: BiSc 108 or 
equivalent. (Fall, even years) 

Seminar: Cell or Plant Biochemistry (3) Donaldson 
Course content changes each session, alternating between selected topics in 
cell biochemistry and plant biochemistry. May be repeated for credit. Pre- 
requisite: BiSc 122 or 123 or 135 or equivalent. (Spring) 

Seminar: Genetics (3) Johnson 
Review of selected topics in genetics, with emphasis on current literature; 
topics of special interest to participants encouraged. May be repeated for 
credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 127 or equivalent. (Spring, even years) 
Population Genetics (3) Johnson 
Origin, maintenance, and possible significance of genetic variation in popula- 
tions. Selection, genetic drift, microevolution of species, and speciation are 
emphasized. Both theoretical and applied aspects of population genetics are 
discussed. Prerequisite: BiSc 122 or 123 or equivalent. (Fall, even years) 
Cytogenetics (3) Staff 
Behavior of chromosomes in mitosis and meiosis as a basis for the transmis- 
sion of genes from one generation to the next through reproduction and the 
influence of cytogenetic processes on the mechanisms of evolution. Prerequi- 
site: BiSc 122 or 123 and 127 or equivalent (Fall) 

Human Genetics (3) Staff 
Genetic mechanisms of transmission and expression of human traits, with 
emphasis on biochemical and cytogenetic aspects. Prerequisite: BiSc 127 or 
equivalent; previous course work in cell biology or cell biochemistry strongly 
recommended. (Spring) 

Seminar: Ecology (3) Merchant 
In-depth study of selected topics, including reports on original publications. 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or equivalent. (Spring, 
even years) 

Analysis of Development (3) Brown 
Survey of current research in selected topics in experimental morphology, 
biochemical development, and developmental endocrinology. Emphasis on 
the principles and problems of pattern formation in animals. Prerequisite: 
BiSc 145 or equivalent. (Fall, even years) 

Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) Brown 
Discussion and reports on recent research on the endocrinological, genetic, 
and biochemical aspects of animal development. Prerequisite: one course in 
developmental biology or cell biologv. May be repeated for credit. (Spring) 
Scanning Electron Microscopy (3) Atkins 
Theory and practice of scanning and transmission electron microscopy, 
including specimen preparation, photography, and analysis of ultrastructural 
Observations. Laboratory fee, $65. (Spring) 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


273 DNA Replication (3) Staff 
A study of the enzymology of DNA replication in viral, prokaryotic, and 
eukaryotic model systems; positive and negative control theories in DNA 
replication and the biochemic | and genetic evidence supporting these 
theories. Prerequisite: BiSc 111, 122, or 123 (Spring, even years) 

274 Gene Regulation and Genetic Engineering (3) Staff 

The control of gene expression às illustrated by several prokaryotic and 

eukaryotic model systems discussions of recombinant DNA techniques 

Prerequisite: BiSc 127 (Fall, even years) 

Introduction to Recombinant DNA Techniques (3) Staff 

Lecture, 1 hour; laboratory, 4 hours. Basic techniques of genetic manipula- 

age and plasmid DNA, cloning of genes, transformation of 

of cloned genes, and other techniques. Prerequisite 

(Spring, odd 


ч 
л 


t2 


tion: isolation of pł 
bacteria, mutagenesis 
BiSc 111 or 122 or 127 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $40 


years) 
295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit (Fall and 


spring) 
Staff 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group (Applicable to Biology, Botany, and Zoology) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 


I 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


(Fall and spring) 


Staff 


BOTANY 


Second Group 


Wells 
d field (4 hours). Field and laboratory studies 
(Fall; may be repeated for credit during 


105 Field Botany (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory an 
on local flora. Laboratory fee, $40 
the summer) 

109 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation anc 
tissues and organs of vascular plants. Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring, odd 


Hufford 
] ontogeny of 


years) 
110 Plant Diversity (4) Houston 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Evolutionary morphology 
and life histories as a basis for a phylogenetic study. Laboratory fee, $20. 
(Fall) 
125 Flowering Plants (4) Wells 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evolutionary devel- 
opment, and principles of systematics of flowering plants. Laboratory fee, 
$40. (Spring) 
126 Flora of the Mid-Atlantic States (4) Wells 
Field trips and laboratory study of the identification and ecology of vascular 
plants of the Coastal Plain, Piedmont, and mountains of Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Emphasis on family characteristics and recogni- 
tion of dominant species in native habitats. Weekend trips required. Labora- 
tory fee, $40 (Summer) 
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133 Economic and Ethnobotany (3 Hufford 
A study of the importance of plants to humans: consideration of plants in 
folklore, in religion, in commerce, and as food. Narcotic, medicinal, and 
poisonous aspects of plants will be discussed. Laboratory fee, $30 
(Spring, odd years) 

135 Plant Physiology (4) Donaldson 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Physiology of seed plants with 
emphasis on growth, development, tropisms, and reproduction. Prerequisite: 
Chem 11-12. Recommended: Chem 50 or 151-52. Laboratory fee, $40 


(Fall) 

137 Horticulture (4) Houston 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Basic principles of growth, propaga- 
tion, and care of ornamental plants. Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring) 

141 Plant Ecology (4) Wagner 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the dynamics of plant 
communities, populations, and individuals. Several Saturday and weekend 
field trips required. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) 


Third Group 


221 Variation and Evolution in Plants (3) Wells 
Biosystematics of plants, covering the literature, concepts, and methodology 
of chemotaxonomy, breeding systems, cytogenetics, population genetics, and 
other studies of speciation, evolution, and classification. Prerequisite: Ві$‹ 


105 or 108 or 125 or 127 (Spring, even years) 

238 Seminar: Current Topics in Phycology (3) Hufford 
A review of current literature regarding selected aspects of algal systematics, 
morphology, physiology, or ecology (Fall, even years) 

239 The Biology of Freshwater Diatoms (4) Hufford 


The systematics, morphology, physiology, and ecology of freshwater diatoms. 
Field and laboratory studies emphasize familiarity with local taxa. Laboratory 


fee, $40 (Fall, odd years 
242 Advanced Plant Ecology (3) Wells 
Review of selected topics in adaptive plant strategies and physiological plant 
ecology. Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or 140 or 141 (Spring, odd years) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


4 ZOOLOGY 


Second Group 


101 Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). General survey of invertebrate 
animals, including classification, morphology, physiology, embryology, and 


evolutionary relationships among phyla. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall) 

104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Atkins 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and comparative morphol- 
ogy of chordata, stressing recent forms. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall; spring, 
odd years) 

120 Animal Behavior (3) Wagner 
An evolutionary approach to the study of animal behavior, emphasizing 
behavioral ecology and sociobiology (Spring) 

143 Animal Ecology (4) Merchant 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Application of ecological 
principles to the understanding and manipulation of animal populations. 
Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $40. 

(Spring, even years) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


145 Principles of Development (4) Brown 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Development of animals, especially 
vertebrates, with reference to human embryos. Princ iples are illustrated by 
modern experimental studies of developmental problems. Laboratory analy- 
sis of organ system formation in the frog, chick, and pig. Laboratory fee, 


$40 (Fall) 

146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) 
Lecture (2. hours), laboratory (4 hours). Molecular and cellular biology of 
development through examination of the literature and complementary 
laboratory experiments. Laboratory exercises involve micromanipulative and 
biochemical operations on embryos fertilized in the lab. Prerequisite: BiSc 

Recommended: a course in cell 


Brown 


145 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. 
biology. Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring) 
148 Histology (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). 
my of normal tissues and organs with emp 
structure and function. Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring) 
153 Survey of Neurobiology (4) Atkins 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Study of the gross and cellular 
anatomy, physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous system; emphasis on 
mammals. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall) 


155 Parasitology (4) Eckerlin 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasitology; 


survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. Laboratory fee, 
$40. (Fall) 
157 Comparative Endocrinology (4) Burns 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Comparative study of basic principles 
of chemical integration, neuroendocrine relationships, and mechanisms of 
hormone action. Prerequisite: BiSc 104, 165 and/or concurrent registration in 
Chem 151-52 or 50. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall) 


Burns 


Introduction to microscopical anato- 
hasis on the interrelationship of 


163 Human Physiology (3) Packer 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body (Fall) 
Packer 


164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) 
Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on the experimen- 
tal study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: BiSc 163. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall) 


165 Advanced Human Physiology (4) Packer 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of selected organ 


systems, stressing chemical and physical bases. Prerequisite: BiSc 163 and 
164, or equivalent. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 151-52 or 
50. Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring) 


166 Ornithology (3) Wagner 
An introduction to the study of birds from an ecological perspective Includes 


visits to the collections and exhibits of the Smithsonian Institution's Museum 
of Natural History and National Zoological Park, several short field trips, two 
full-day Saturday trips for waterfowl and migrants, and one evening field trip 


for owls. Laboratory fee, $30. (Spring) 


Third Group 


204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) Knowlton 
Review of selected topics in physiology, development, and ecology O 
invertebrate animals, including reports on original publications. May be 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 101 or equivalent (Fall) 

211 Symbiosis and Evolution (3) 

Study of the adaptations and evolution of parasites, including coevolution 0 
parasites and hosts, competition for hosts, evolution of life cycles, and topics 
of special interest to participants (Spring, odd years) 


Lipscomb 


4 
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212 Seminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3) Burns 
Review of selected topics in animal reproduction, including neuroendocrine 
regulation, reproductive cycles and behavior, and gonadal pathology. Prereq- 


uisite: BiSc 165 or equivalent (Spring) 

252 Seminar: Neurobiology (3) Atkins 
Study of current publications in comparative neurobiology. May be repeated 
for credit with instructor's permission (Spring, even years) 

256 Fish Physiology (3) Packer 
A survey of major organ systems and homeostatic mechanisms of fishes with 
emphasis on teleosts. Prerequisite: BiSc 163 or 156 or equivalent. (Spring, 
odd years) 

265 Comparative Environmental Physiology (3) Packer 


Survey of the physiological basis of adaptation of animals to diverse environ- 
ments, emphasis on nonmammalian vertebrates. Prerequisite: BiSc 165 or 
equivalent. (Fall) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
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Professors R.B. Eastin, H.R. Page (Emeritus), F. Amling, G. Black, P.D. Grub, N.M. Loeser, 
G.P. Lauter, A. El-Ansary (Chair), B. Burdetsky, S.F. Divita, R. Eldridge, R.F. Dyer, W.C. 
Handorf, S.N. Sherman, W.J. Winstead (Visiting), F. Ghadar, Y.S. Park 

Professorial Lecturers S. Thurm, S.A. Seelig, D.A. Peterson, A. Hammad 

Associate Professors R.L. Holland, H.J. Davis, J.M. Sachlis, Р.В. Malone III, D.J. Lenn, 
M.L. Liebrenz, L.M. Maddox, J.B. Thurman, J.H. Perry, A. Anckonie III, T.M. Barnhill, 
N.G. Cohen, J.A.R. Guertin (Visiting) 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.H. Joseph, J.T. Heimbach, D.L. Edgell, T.J. Maronick, 
M.J. Moran 

Assistant Professors D.R. Kane, P.S. Peyser, M.S. Katzman, W. Margrabe, C.C. Shepherd, 
Jr., M.L. Slagle, E.J. Englander, F. Robles, С.К. Swensen, C.J. Prager (Visiting), R.M. 
Eldridge (Visiting), T.E. McCue, C.H. Garrett 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers D.E. Laufenberg, Y. Lee, T.J. Curry, D.M. Devaney, W.N. 
LaForge, M. Regalia, G.I. Friend, B. Madigan, B.A McKinney, G.L. Tidwell 

Lecturers J.A. Gillis, M.B. Humber, M.A. Oyhenart, B.L. Sudweeks 


See the School of Government and Business Administration for programs of study in 
business administration leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration, 
Master of Business Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


First Group 


51 Introduction to Business (3) Davis, Katzman, Thurman, Slagle 
Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contribution to 
the individual and society; careers in business. (Fall and spring) 


Second Group 


101 The Business Environment (3) Lenn, Englander 
Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and political 
influences; contemporary problems and issues. Restricted to seniors in the 
B.B.A. program (Fall and spring) 

104 Commercial Law (3) Shepherd, Kane 
Fundamental concepts and principles of law encountered in commercial 
activity; contracts, sales, bailments, agency, negotiable instruments, real and 
personal property, bankruptcy; other topics. Basic legal considerations in 


business decision making. (Fall and spring) 

110 Personnel Management (3) Burdetsky, Malone 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpower 
programs, organization and policy in personnel activities (Fall and 


spring) 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


115 Leadership in Personnel Management (3) Burdetsky 
A study of the philosophy, principles, policies, and programs for effective 
and industrial relations as portrayed by case studies 


rnment. Prerequisite: BAd 110 (Fall) 

117 Collective Bargaining (3) Burdetsky 
American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, soc ial, and public 
policy considerations The negotiation and administration of collective 
bargaining agreements. Prerequisite BAd 110 (Spring) 


120 Business Finance (3) Handorf, Cohen 
Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; planning 


efficient use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis, sources of 
funds, capital budgeting, and cost of ‹ apital. Prerequisite: Acct 51-52; Econ 1; 
Math 51—52; Stat 51 (Fall and spring) 


123 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 
Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, includ- 


ing analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and security 
markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequisite: BAd 120. 
Laboratory fee. (Fall and spring) 
124 Advanced Financial Management (3) Handorf, Barnhill 
Analysis and readings investigating the theoretical relationships underlying 
financial management. Emphasis is placed upon cases for decisions involving 
long-term assets, financing, dividend policy, and other special topics in 
finance. Prerequisite: BAd 120. (Fall and spring) 


130 Working Capital Management (3) Margrabe, Cohen 
The analysis of corporate short-term sources and uses of funds. Optimization 


techniques and case studies emphasized Bank lending practices are evaluat- 
ed within the working capital area. Prerequisite: BAd 120 (Spring) 


132 Real Estate Investment (3) Handorf 
Principles of real estate investment, including valuation, appraisal, financing, 
liscussion of the mortgage market and its 


personnel management 
drawn from business and gove 


Amling, Cohen 


and development, in addition to à c 
institutions. Prerequisite: BAd 120 (Fall) 

133 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) Cohen 
Functions of insurance and risk management in business enterprise. (Spring) 

135 Capital Formation (3) Handorf 
The process of capital formation in а free enterprise economy. Roles of 
business firms, financial intermediaries, money and capital market institu- 
tions, governmental regulatory agencies, fiscal and monetary policies. Prereq- 
uisite: BAd 120. (Spring) 

140 Basic Marketing Management (3) El-Ansary, Swensen, Maddox 
Role of marketing in the socioeconomic system, consumer behavior analysis, 


impact of consumerism. Major decision areas of product planning, pricing, 
and distribution; tools of marketing research and demand analysis Prerequi- 


site: Econ 1-2, Stat 51 (Fall and spring) 
142 Consumer Behavior (3) Dyer, Maddox, Swensen 


An examination of the social, cultural, and psychological factors influencing 
the behavior of consumers. Topics include models of buyer behavior, 
consumption patterns, market segmentation research, attitude formation and 
change, brand loyalty, adoption of innovations, and store choice decisions. 
Marketing management and public policy implications of consumer research 
studies are stressed. Prerequisite: BAd 140 (Fall and spring) 


143 Marketing Research (3) Dyer, Swensen 
Basic methods and techniques of marketing research, problem definition, 


data collection, market survey and experimental design, data analysis and 
presentation. Special topics questionnaire construction and data analysis 
with statistical software packages. Prerequisite: BAd 140, Stat 51, Mgt 58. 


(Fall and spring) 


148 


149 


( 


159 


160 


166 


168 
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Advertising (3) Maddox, Dyer, Thurm 
Planning an advertising campaign. Consumer and market information, mes 
sage appeals, media selection and scheduling, measuring effectiveness 
Current criticism and regulation of the advertising function. Other major 
marketing communication tools, including personal selling and sales promo- 
tion. Prerequisite: BAd 140, 142 (Fall and spring) 

Advanced Advertising Campaigns (3) Maddox 
An application of the principles of marketing and advertising to a real-world 
situation in the development of an advertising campaign. Students work in an 
advertising agency atmosphere to perform such tasks as situation analysis, 
market segmentation, marketing research, media selection, and copywriting 
in the preparation of the advertising campaign. The culmination is the 
presentation of the campaign at a national competition sponsored by the 
American Advertising Federation. Five students from the class will be 
selected as presenters. Prerequisite: BAd 140, 142, 143, 148, or permission of 
instructor. (Spring) 

Salesmanship and Sales Management (3) Liebrenz, Divita 
Development of personal selling and presentation skills; examination of types 
of selling situations. Organization of sales department, sales planning and 
forecasting, quotas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and 
control of distribution costs. Prerequisite: BAd 140. (Fall and spring) 
Retailing Management (3) El-Ansary 
A study of retailing management and strategy covering the current environ- 
ment of retailing, retail market and financial analysis, store location and 
design, inventory management, and non-store and service retailing. Industry 
executive and student presentations and case analyses. Prerequisite: BAd 
140. (Fall) 

Marketing: Strategic Planning (3) Divita, El-Ansary 
A capstone seminar for marketing majors. Analytical integration of material 
covered in previous marketing courses. Marketing strategy literature, finan- 
cial dimensions of marketing management, and comprehensive cases. Prereq- 
uisite: BAd 140, 142, 143, 150, and one additional marketing major field 
course. (Fall and spring) 

Introduction to International Business (3) Robles 
Social, cultural, political, legal, and technological environment of multina- 
tional business, emphasizing host-government/multinational corporation in 
terface. Terminology, trade uses and practices, conditions essential for 
successful business operations, including export and import procedures, 
documentation, and legal requirements; physical movement of goods in 
international business. (Fall and spring) 

International Marketing Management (3) Lauter, Robles 
Scope of international markets; factors in assessing world marketing opportu- 
nities; international marketing product, pricing, distribution, and promotion 
program development in dynamic world markets and global environment 
Prerequisite: BAd 140. (Fall and spring) 

Foreign Market Analysis (3) Grub 
Patterns of world trade by country, commodities, and products; selected 
regional analyses, in-depth market studies. Prerequisite: BAd 160, 166. 
(Fall and spring) 

International Business Finance (3) Eldridge, Anckonie 
Analysis of the international economic environment and its influence on 
corporate financial management of international operations. Prerequisite: 
BAd 120. (Fall and spring) 

International Banking (3) Ghadar, Park 
Theory and practice of international banking; analysis of international 
commercial and investment banking from a management perspective; sub- 
jects include current international monetary and financial environment. 
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175 International Monetary and Financial Issues (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ernational banking from 
(Fall and spring) 

Eldridge 
International macro- and micro-issues of money, banking, and finance 
Interrelationship, from a management perspective, of basic forces shaping 
international and financial policy. Topics inc lude international monetary 
svstems, Eurocurrency markets, LDC debt crises, role of the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank, and development banking issues. For 
advanced undergraduate students with a ba kground in international busi- 
ness finance. Prerequisite: BAd 171 or permission of instructor (Fall and 


money in capital markets, and topical problems of int 
a management perspective. Prerequisite: BAd 171 


spring) 

180 Materials and Purchasing Management (3) Perry, Sherman 
Product and nonproduct purchases and materials cycle management. Re- 
quirements planning and make-or-buy decisions. Source identification, qual- 
ification, and selection. Pricing, inventory, control systems, buying practices, 
purchase records. Policy and proc edure development, ethical questions. Case 
analyses (Fall and spring) 

181 Management of Public Acquisitions (3) Perry, Sherman 
Requirements planning, regulatory and policy environment, programming 
and budgeting factors, solicitation and award methods pertinent to public 
procurement, strategies, international purchasing, public grants, audit, and 
ethical considerations. (Fall) 

182 Transportation Management (3) Perry, Sherman 
Transportation systems of the United States. Economic role, modes of 

transport, international perspectives, private and public finance, policy 

issues. Traffic management, carrier management. Regulatory change, energy, 
environmental and safety concerns (Spring) 

Logistics Management (3) 

Physical distribution and customer service management. Storage, inventory, 

financial and information implications. International distribution. Strategy 

formulation for the logistics system. Case analyses. (Fall) 

184 Contract Management (3) 
The unique relationships c 


18: Perry 


w 


Sherman 

reated when independent organizations are joined 
by contract over long periods. Terms and conditions, specifications, informa- 
tion flow, progress monitoring. Direction and control problems, property 
issues, financial relationships, changes, schedule adherence, negotiation, 
termination, and audit problems. (Spring) 

188 Managing Production/Operations (3) Holland, Perry 
Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manufacturing 
facilities, plant, and equipment. Illustrations selected from various process 
and fabrication industries. Prerequisite: Math 51, 52; Stat 51 or equivalent; 
BAd 110, 191. Restricted to seniors in the B.B.A. program. (Fall and 
spring) 

190 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. 

191 Fundamentals of Davis, Malone, Thurman, Katzman, Slagle 
Management (3) 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of the 
administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. (Fall and spring) 

192 Small-Business Management (3) Holland 
Theory and practice of small-business management. Focus on effective 
management of small firms, essentials of planning and organizing the firm, 
financial and administrative controls, evaluation of alternative business 
forms, and comparison of purchase of an ongoing firm, franchising, and new 
business start-ups. The role of small business in American society; historical 

perspective of entrepreneurship. Prerequisite: BAd 191. (Fall) 


197 


199 
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Strategy Formulation and Implementation (3) Thurman, Katzman, Malone 
An integrative capstone course, covering the concept of strategy, tasks and 
processes of strategy and policy formulation and implementation, and 
ramifications of aligning the functional and behavioral processes of the 
organization to facilitate accomplishment of the organization's mission and 
objectives. The course develops the student's skills in conducting situation 
audits, diagnosing organizational problems, formulating and selecting strate- 
gic alternatives, and recognizing problems inherent in strategy implementa 
tion. Methodology includes case analyses, decision simulations, and lectures 
Restricted to seniors in the B.B.A. program. Prerequisite: BAd 110, 120, 140, 
191, and 188. May be taken concurrently with BAd 188. (Fall and spring) 
Individual Research (arr.) 

Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated 
once for credit (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


201 


202 


203 


204 


206 


208 


210 


Social and Legal Environment of Business (3) Kane, Shepherd 
This course is a First-Level requirement for M.B.A. students; it may not be 
used to satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Contemporary social forces 
acting on business management; business responsibility, ethics. The Ameri- 
can legal system, federal regulation, constitutional and administrative law 
Business and public policy. Emphasis on court decisions relating to business 
(Fall and spring) 

Business-Government Relations (3) Black, Lenn, Englander 
Economic, political, and philosophical foundations of the business—govern- 
ment relationship in theory and practice. Antitrust, public utility, and other 
regulation, consumer and environmental protection, conditions of employ- 
ment; effective business response—present status and future prospects 


Prerequisite: BAd 201 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 

Federal Government Regulation of Society (3) Tolchin 
Same as PAd 216 

Regulation of Business: Administrative Law (3) Kane 


Principles of federal regulation of business through administrative bodies 
Analysis of sources and limits of the powers and prerogatives of administra- 
tive bodies in adjudicative, executive, and rule-making functions. Theoretical 
and practical aspects of regulations; other topics. Prerequisite: BAd 201, 202 
or equivalent (Fall) 

Business Representation and Lobbying (3) Joseph 
Strategies, tactics, and techniques used by business in representing itself to 
the legislative and executive branches and regulatory agencies of the federal 
government. Legal and practical constraints. Ethical considerations. (fall) 
Applied Microeconomics (3) Black 
Applications of economic theory to public and private decisions affected by 
the economic and general business environment. Demand, production, costs, 
profits, investments, inventory, market structure. Prerequisite: Econ 217 and 
Mgt 270 or equivalents. (Spring) 

Macroeconomic Policy and Business (3) Black 
Interpretation of economic conditions in the short and long run; theory and 
practice of monetary and fiscal policy; applications of business conditions 
analysis to business planning, management, and policy. Prerequisite: Econ 
218 and Mgt 270 or equivalents. (Fall) 

Seminar: Business Economics and Public Policy (3) Black, Lenn 
Analysis and discussion of selected issues by students and representatives of 
government and business. Prerequisite: BAd 201, 202, or equivalent. 
(Spring) 

Personnel Management (3) Eastin, Loeser, Malone 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including labor- 
management relations (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Burdetsky, Eastin, Katzman 


211 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) 
research in advanced 


Industrial personnel and manpower management, 
problems. (Spring) 
212 The Personnel Manager (3) 
The personnel manager and his or her place in the organization, relation to 
other executives, policy role, and relations with « hief executive. Problems of 
the senior personnel executive. Prerequisite: BAd 210 or permission of 
instructor (Summer) 
Leadership and Executive Development (3) Loeser, Malone 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with 
leadership in large organizations and at higher management levels: executive 
selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 205 or permission of instructor 


(Fall and spring) 


Eastin 


N 
— 
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217 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) Burdetsky 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduct of 
labor relations under collective bargaining agreements (Fall) 

218 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Burdetsky 
Bargaining, and Labor Relations (3) 

Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: BAd 217. (Spring) 


Sachlis, Peyser, Margrabe 


220 Business Financial Management (3) 
it may not be 


This course is a First-Level requirement for M.B.A. students; 
used to satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Theory, policy, and practice in 
financial management; financial analysis, sources of funds, investing, capital 
planning, and budgeting. Prerequisite: Acct 201, Econ 217, Mgt 218 and 270, 
or equivalents. (Fall and spring) 

221 Financial Decision Making (3) Sachlis, Peyser, Margrabe 

Theory and practice of business finance, emphasizing the impacts of long- 
and short-term uses and sources of funds on the firm's value. Prerequisite: 
BAd 120 or 220. (Fall and spring) 

222 Seminar: Capital Formation (3) Handorf, Moran 
Determinants of saving and investment and resultant funds flow are evaluat- 
ed. Special emphasis on the level and risk structure and term structure of 
interest rates. The role and management of financial institutions is stressed. 
Prerequisite: BAd 120 or 220. (Fall and spring) 

3 Investment Analysis and Portfolio Management (3) Amling, Cohen 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments, including analysis of national 
economy, industry, company, and market; introduction to portfolio manage- 
ment; emphasis on theory and computer methods. Prerequisite: BAd 120 or 
220. (Fall and spring) 

224 Financial Management (3) Cohen, Barnhill 

Cases in financial management; planning financial structure, obtaining ап 
managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering income, 
security arrangements. Prerequisite: BAd 221. (Fall and spring) 

231 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 

Portfolio management theory, application, and computer modeling. Inde 
dent research on investment analysis and portfolio management with em 
sis on theory, cases, and computer applications. Prerequisite: BAd 223. 
(Fall) 
232 Real Estate Finance (3) Seelig 
Investment in and financing of real estate from the points of view of the 
developer, investor, borrower, and lender. Emphasizes vocabulary and iden- 
tification of significant issues. Develops key analytical tools. Prerequisite: 

BAd 220. (Spring) 

Futures Markets: Speculation and Hedging (3) Barnhill 

Organization and regulation of futures markets. Computer assistance of large 

data bases. Alternative strategies for profitable speculative trading of futures 

contracts for possible hedging uses. High risk-high return investment alterna- 
tives. The use of futures markets to manage risks caused by fluctuating 
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interest rates, exchange rates, or commodity prices. Prerequisite: Introductory 
courses in economics, statistics, computer usage, and financial management 
(Fall and spring) 

239 Financial Theory (3) Peyser, Sachlis 
In-depth theoretical analysis of business financial topics, including asset 
management, financial structure, dividend policy, and the capital asset 
pricing framework. Prerequisite: BAd 221, 223. Offered every third semester 

240 Marketing Management (3) Dyer, Divita, El-Ansary, Liebrenz, Swensen 
This course is a First-Level requirement for M.B.A. students; it may not be 
used to satisfy a Second-Level requirement Emphasis on the marketing 
process from the viewpoint of the firm. Market analysis, product planning, 
channels of distribution, pricing, and promotional decision making; develop- 


ing an integrated marketing plan. Prerequisite: Econ 217-18. (Fall and 
spring) 
241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) Divita, Liebrenz 


For M.B.A. students in concentrations other than marketing. Case analysis of 
complex marketing problems. Current developments in marketing practice 
The relationship of marketing to environmental forces and other business 
functions. Prerequisite: BAd 240. (Fall and spring) 

Buyer Behavior (3) Dyer, Swensen, Heimbach 

Examination of theory and recent research concerning buyer decision pro- 

cesses. Interdisciplinary behavioral science studies on individual, family, 

and organizational purchase behavior are treated. Present and potential 
applications for marketing in the public and private sector are illustrated with 
cases. Prerequisite: BAd 240 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

243 Marketing Research (3) Dyer, Swensen 
The marketing research process: designing, conducting, and using market 
research studies. Survey and experimental designs. Data analysis with 
statistical software packages. Prerequisite: BAd 240, Mgt 218 and 270, or 
equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

246 Product/Service Strategy (3) Liebrenz 
Management of the activities involved in marketing new and existing 
products and services. Product and brand management systems. The innova- 
tion system (behavioral and organizational) of product decisions, product 
planning processes, product auditing, new products and the law, new 
product/service trends. Marketing of intangibles and services. Prerequisite: 
BAd 240, 242. (Spring) 

248 Advertising and Sales Promotion (3) Dyer, Maddox 
Examination of advertising and sales promotion from a systems perspective 
supported by analytical methods and concepts regarding consumer attitudes 
and behavior. Topics: social context of promotion, role of communication in 
marketing, behavioral concepts and communications research, message de- 
sign, economic and financial criteria, development of a promotion program. 
Prerequisite: BAd 240, 242. (Spring) 

250 Selling and Sales Management (3) Divita 
The sales function from the viewpoints of the sales person and the sales 
manager. The first part of the course will focus on the selling task, with 
attention to ethical and legal issues, the selling process, human behavior and 
selling, account management and internal selling, negotiation and non- 
selling aspects of sales work. The second part of the course will focus on the 
managerial issues associated with sales management, with attention to 
demand analysis and resource allocation, financial planning, quota setting 
and control, motivation, coaching and incentives, sales administration, and 
analysis of sales performance. Prerequisite: BAd 240. (Spring) 

253 Marketing Channels (3) El-Ansary 

Marketing channels and vertical marketing systems from a managerial view- 
point. Marketing channels viewed as super-organizations requiring planning, 
organization, coordination, and control. These tasks require an understand- 
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ask environment, manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing 
institutions. Focus on system performance and 
among ‹ hannel institutions 


ing of the channel's t 
and physical distribution 
management of interorganizational relationships 
Prerequisite: BAd 240 (Fall) 

57 Marketing and Public Policy (3) 

Examination of principal areas of public policy formulation aft 
ing practice. Topics: advertising, warranties, product safety, 
consumer information systems, informal and formal redress mechanisms, 
business responsibilities. Government business, and advocate viewpoints 
presented. Prerequisite: BAd 240 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

259 Marketing Strategy (3) Divita, El-Ansary 
Analvsis of complex marketing problems involving policy and operational 
decisions; emphasis on creative marketing strategy Prerequisite: com 
pletion of at least three Second-Level marketing courses or permission of 
instructor (Spring) 

261 Multinational Corporations in the World Economy (3) Ghadar, Grub 
Business in the world economy; multinational corporations as economic, 
political, and social institutions; ownership and growth strategies, relation- 
ships to other nations; national and international controls; future of the 
multinational corporation. (Fall and spring) 


262 Seminar: International Trade (3) 
Classical and modern concepts of international trade theory, instruments 


institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferential treatment and 
trading blocs, trends and issues. (Fall and spring) 


263 Legal Aspects of International and Multinational Business (3) Petersen 


Legal environment of international and multinational business including 
ent, international 


legal systems, antitrust laws, regulation of direct investm 
arbitration and expropriation; topics of current interest (Fall and spring) 
Lauter, El-Ansary 


266 International Marketing (3) 
Organizational structures. Analvsis of international markets. Market-entry 


strategies and product policies Special issues. Channels of distribution, 
promotional and price policies. Prerequisite: BAd 240. (Fall and spring) 
267 Regional International Marketing Systems (3) Lauter 
Discussion of the political, economic, legal, and social characteristics of 
Europe, Japan, Latin America, Asia, the Middle East, Africa, the USSR, 
Eastern Europe, and China, as they affect the marketing of goods and services 
in these regions. Identification of appropriate market-entry strategies and 
discussion of selected case histories. Prerequisite: BAd 266. (Fall and 
spring) 
271 International Business Finance (3) Ghadar, Park 
Analysis of problems in international business finance. Impact of the evolv- 
ing international payments system on business. Prerequisite: BAd 120 of 
220. (Fall and spring) 
Seminar: International Banking (3) Park, Ghadar 
International financial intermediation and international banking. Function- 
ing of international financial markets, public policy issues in internationa 
banking, regulation of multicountry banking institutions, and the effect 0 
international banks on national monetary policies. Prerequisite BAd 271. 
(Fall and spring) 


275 External Development Financing (3) Ghadar, Park 
Problems and alternative solutions for required capital formation and the 


financing of payment imbalances through external sources. Institutions an 

instruments for financing national development. Emphasis on planning as 
affected by energy policies, inflation, recession, changes in the internationa 
monetary system, and revised attitudes among developed countries regarding 
bilateral and multilateral assistance. Prerequisite: BAd 271 or permission 0 


instructor. (Fall and spring) 


Divita, Gillis 
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276 Seminar: International Financial Markets (3) Park 
Theory and practice of international financial markets. Operation and struc- 
ture of the Eurocurrency market, such as interbank operations, Eurodollar 
CDs, and floating-rate Eurocredits. Control of the Eurocurrency market and 
the role of other financial centers. Study of Eurobond and floating-rate note 
markets as well as major foreign bond markets. Prerequisite: BAd 271 or 
273 (Fall and spring) 

International Portfolio Selection and Management (3) Anckonie 

Theoretical knowledge and practical skills necessary for the efficient manage- 

ment of international financial asset portfolios. Numeraire currency, ex- 

change rates, international taxation, international portfolio optimization, 
international financial assets and markets, performance measures and appli- 

cations. Emphasis on computer-based analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 217-18; 

Acct 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; BAd 201, 220, 223, 240. (Spring) 

International Business Negotiations (3) Ghadar 

This course focuses on the essential characteristics of International Business 

Negotiations (IBN) with particular emphasis on the process and changes in 

that process over time. Formulation of concepts and preliminary frameworks 

to assist in understanding IBN; development of systematic approaches to 
planning for and conducting IBN. The course assists in developing skills of 
the participants in the art of IBN while integrating other functional and 
international aspects in thc broader environmental framework. Prerequisite: 

BAd 261 (Fall and spring) 

280 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) Page, Perry, Sherman 
Industrial purchasing and materials management principles and practices. 
Organization and functions in materials management. Determination of 
requirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, and ethics. Same 
as PAd 280. (Fall and spring) 

281 Procurement and Contracting (3) Perry, Sherman 
Principles and concepts essential to effecting large procurement programs. 
Planning, sourcing, and contractual design for diverse acquisitions. Emphasis 
on federal government policy with comparison of buying at other governmen- 
tal levels and the private sector. Same as PAd 281. (Fall and spring) 

282 Government Contract Administration (3) Sherman 
Surveillance and management of contract performance. Measurement of 
progress; specification interpretation; quality assurance; changes, negotia- 
tion, and adjustment; financial considerations; property; terminations; regu- 
latory and policy concerns. Same as PAd 282. (Spring) 

283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) Sherman 

Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, conduct, and 

recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, investment, and risk; 

cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract type to work require- 
ments; techniques of negotiation. Same as PAd 283. (Fall) 

Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) Sherman 

Major systems acquisition: needs, objectives, and organizational relation- 

ships. Design, establishment, and execution of project management plans and 

procurement processes. Analysis of cases in public- and private-sector 
contractual or assistance activities. Same as PAd 285. (Fall and spring) 

286 Physical Distribution Management (3) Perry, Sherman 
Transportation and communications services management, including optimi- 
zation of cost and service in terms of full coordination of demand and supply 
patterns. Alternatives available to the physical distribution manager, given 
the economic characteristics, competitive conditions, and regulatory environ- 
ment of the several transportation modes. Model location theory and distribu- 
tion network planning and design. Prerequisite: Acct 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; 
Econ 217-18, BAd 201, 220, 240. (Fall) 
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Perry 


287 Production and Inventory Control Systems (3) 
ategies for 


Inventory and production control concepts, tec hniques, and str 
effective integration with basic finance, marketing, and manufacturing objec 

tives. Forecasting methods, material requirements planning systems, distri 
bution requirements planning te« hniques, and classical reorder-point inven 
tory models. Mechanized inventory-production control systems are exam 
ined to highlight design issues in systems development and execution 

Prerequisite: Acct 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; Econ 217-18; BAd 201, 220, 

240. (Spring) 

288 Operations and Logistics Management (3) 

Management of work in production, commen: ial, service, 
Analvtical tools for planning and establishing operating systems and 
control, and modification. Examination of processes, 
ationships of human systems 
Econ 217-18; 


Perry 
and public organi- 


zations 


for their operation, 
products, services, equipment, and facilities. Rel 


and operating systems. Prerequisite: Acct 201; Mgt 218, 270; 
BAd 201, 220, 240. (Fall) 
289 Strategy Development in Manufacturing 


and Operations (3) 
Basic production methods and techniques that influence formulation of а 


firm's strategic policy for today's competitive environment. Traditional as 
well as new and improved systems for controlling capacity and output. 
Productivity analysis, cost control, materials planning, and other topics are 
examined in the development of a production strategy to ensure that the 
production function contributes to the overall profit of a firm in an optimal 
manner. Prerequisite: Acct 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; Econ 217-18; BAd 201, 
220, 240 (Spring) 
290 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 


Holland, Perry 


repeated once for credit 

291 Ethics and Business (3) 
Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis applie 
problems, e.g., risk management, plant relocation, preferential hiring, politi- 


cal advertising; development of theory of corporate social responsibility: 
Same as Phil 235 (Spring) 


292 New Venture Initiation (3) Staff 
Theory and practice of entrepreneurship and small business management. 


Historical perspective of entrepreneurship in the U.S. and abroad, essentials 
of planning a new business venture, sources of financing, evaluation of 
alternative new business ventures, and analysis of business functions needed ! 
to get started. Ongoing firms, franchising options, and new business start-ups 
Prerequisite: Mgt 218, 270; Econ 217-18; BAd 201, 220, 240; Acct 201. 

(Fall and spring) 

293 American Business History (3) Becker 
The history of American business institutions in manufacturing, distribution, 
transportation, and finance. Particular attention will be given to the perio 
since industrialization, with consideration of business institutions in their 
economic, legal, governmental, and social contexts. Same as Hist 220. 
(Fall) 

294 Modeling and Analysis for Business Decisions (3) Anckonie 
Modern business modeling and analysis methods used to solve business 
problems, with advanced applications from many fields of business. Emph& 
sis on the integrated use of business methods, quantitative methods, ай 
computers to reduce the risk associated with the management of a modern 
business entity. Prerequisite: Econ 217-18; Acct 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; BA 
201, 220, 240; or equivalent with permission of instructor. Same as 


274. (Fall) 


Griffith and Lenn 
2d to specific business 
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295 Research Methods (3) Davis 


298 


299 


300 


Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and gathering, 
research models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, interpretation 
and presentation of findings. Use of computer library programs and prepara- 
tion of a formal business report (Fall) 


7 Strategy Formulation Eastin, Davis, Thurman, Katzman 


and Implementation (3) 

A required course for all M.B.A. students; it must be taken during the last 
semester of the program and may not be waived. The course provides an 
integrative approach to strategic management, stressing the general manager's 
perspective. It covers strategy formulation, implementation of strategy and 
policy, and evaluation and control of strategy in various types of organiza- 
tions. Skills in strategic thinking and problem solving are emphasized, 
including scanning external environments, mobilizing and allocating organi- 
zational resources, selecting appropriate strategic alternatives, modifying 
organizational structures, and influencing organizational behavioral process- 
es to facilitate achievement of the organization's purpose, goals, and objec- 
tives. Methodology includes case analyses, lectures, and decision simula- 
tions. Student ability to articulate strategic concepts is emphasized Prerequi- 
site: advanced master's degree standing and completion of at least eight 
Second-Level M.B.A. courses (Fall and spring) 

Directed Readings and Research in Business Administration (3) Staff 
Supervised readings or research in selected fields within business adminis- 
tration. Admission by prior permission of instructor. May be repeated once 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 

Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodology. 
(Fall and spring) 

Thesis Research (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students. They are offered as the demand 


requires. T 


hey are open to selected master's students upon petition approved by the 


Associate Dean. 


311-12 


341 


361 


381 


Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions Staff 
and Relationships (3—3) 

An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for describing, 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of American 
public and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for 
structuring public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of 
society. Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status. (Fall and spring) 
Seminar: Financial Markets (3) Sachlis, Peyser, Margrabe 
Research seminar in corporate financial theory, investment portfolio theory, 
and capital market theory. May be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: BAd 
222, 231, 239. Offered every third semester. 

Seminar: Marketing (3) El-Ansary, Dyer 
Examination of major theoretical developments in marketing. Topics include 
advances in marketing theory, services marketing, and marketing for non- 
profit organizations. Emphasis on emerging concepts in consumer behavior, 
channels, marketing communication, and marketing information systems. 
Offered every third semester. 


Colloquium on International Business (3) Eldridge, Ghadar 
Examination of selected topics in international business, with emphasis on 
major new theoretical and empirical developments. (Fall) 

Seminar: Materials and Operations Management (3) Perry, Sherman 


Recent developments in manufacturing production and materials manage- 
ment; impact of technological economic and social change; significant related 
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Private- and public-sector policy implications. New and emerging 
ermission of instructor 


Burdetsky, Eastin 
mpirical, affecting 


trends 
analysis techniques. Prerequisite: BAd 280, 281, or p 


391 Seminar: Business Management (3) 
Examination of major current issues, both theoretical and e 
ent of the business enterprise. Topics to be announced. Empha 


the developm 
al enterprise. (Offered 


sis on policy and strategic issues affecting the tot 
as the demand warrants) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 


repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


CARTOGRAPHY —— crim, uiii. оа meth 


See Geography and Regional Science. 


CHEMICAL TOXICOLOGY * is е 


See Forensic Sciences and Chemistry. 


CHEMISTRY ^ 5 С" 
D.G. White, J.B. Levy, N. Filipescu, E.A. 


Professors Т.Р. Perros (Chair), W E. Schmidt, 

Caress, D.A. Rowley, D. Ramaker, M. King 
Professorial Lecturer M.A. Bobrik 
Associate Professor A. Montaser 
Associate Professorial Lecturer S.M. Barkin 
Assistant Professors J.H. Miller, D. DiLella, W.A Lowenbach (Research) 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in chemistry (departmental}— 
majors, both designed to give students a br 
background in the basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, organic, am 
Major I, while providing considerable concentration in chemistry, permits 8 
wider selection of electives. It thus should meet the needs of students preparing to enter 
medicine, dentistry, or related fields. Major П is intended primarily for students 
preparing for graduate study in chemistry or those planning to enter the chemic@ 
profession and wishing to be certified to the American Chemical Society as having met 
the minimum requirements for professional training. One foreign language (Киѕѕіарі 
Japanese, German, or French) is recommended for students planning to do graduate wO 


The department offers two undergraduate 


physical. 


ч 


in chemistry 
The following requirements must be fulfilled 
1. Students in either Major I or Major II must meet the 


under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 


2. Prerequisite courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree for Major I and Major II— Chem 
11-12 and 22, or 15-16; Math 31; Phys 21—22. Bachelor of Science degree candidates 
must also take BiSc 11—12 or a year of other approved course work in the natural sciences 


general requirements stated 


or mathematics 
3. (a) Required courses for Major I 
and 153-54. 

(b) Required courses for Major П Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 141-42, 151-52, 
153-54, 235; one approved advanced course in chemistry ог а related field. Requi 
courses in related fields for Major II—Math 32 and a course in a structured comput 
programming language, such as Stat 129 or CSci 51. 

For graduation with Special Honors in chemistry, à student must regist 
at the beginning of the senior year. The decision to award Special Honors wi 
on competence in research and general achievement in chemistry, as evaluated b 


faculty ( 
An entering student who is considering « hemistry as a major is strongly encouraged to 


Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134 or 235, 141, 151-52, 


er for Chem 195 
ll be ba 
y the 
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consult the Chemistry Department advisor regarding the program of study for the first 
two years. In general, the following sequence of courses is recommended for those 
students considering Major II: first year—Chem 11—12, Math 31 and 32 (or 30 and 31 if 
necessary), English composition, electives; second year—Chem 22, 151-52, and 153-54, 
Phys 21-22, Math 32 if not taken in first year, elec tives; third year—Chem 111-12, 113, 
and 141, computer programming, electives; fourth year—Chem 122, 123, 235, 142, one 
advanced course in chemistry or a related field, electives Major I students should follow 
this sequence in general and are urged to consult with the chemistry and premedical 
advisors concerning their academic programs. 


Bachelor of Science/Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology—This is a 
five-year program leading to the B.S. in the field of chemistry and M.S. in the field of 
chemical toxicology. The first three years of the program consist of undergraduate course 
work. Application for admission to the M.S. program in chemical toxicology will be 
made to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences during the second semester of the third 
year; for admission to the graduate portion of the program, acceptance must be obtained 
prior to the start of the fourth year of the program. If acc eptance into the M.S. program in 
chemical toxicology is not desired or not obtained, the requirements for the B.S. in 
chemistry, either Major I or Il, may be fulfilled by the successful completion of 
appropriate courses during the fourth year of study. If acceptance into the M.S. program 
in chemical toxicology is obtained, the B.S. in chemistry will be awarded after the 
successful completion of the fourth year of the program 

The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. Students must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. (Students should 
consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
requirements for meaningful initiation into the humanities and social sciences.) 

2. Course Requirements: Chem 11-12, 22, 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 141-42, 151-52, 
153—54, 235; Phys 21-22; BiSc 11—12; Math 31, 32; Stat 127 and à course in a structured 
computer programming language; Phar 203; Bioc 221-22; Phyl 191; ForS 240, 245, and 
242 or 270; either ForS or Chem 299—300; and two courses chosen from ForS 246, 248, 
249, 269. 


Minor in Chemistry—Required: Chem 11-12, 22, 50, and 110 or 111; Chem 151—52 and 
153-54 may be substituted for Chem 50 


Master of Science in the field of chemistry -Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a 
major in chemistry from this University, or an equivalent degree 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Course work must inc lude Chem 213 and 221 and at least two of the following: 
Chem 207, 236, and 251. Profic iency in computer programming must be demonstrated. 
Candidates are required to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. 

Thesis option—30 semester hours of approved courses are required, including Chem 


299—300, Thesis Research, which may be in analytical, inorganic, organic, or physical 
chemistry 


Nonthesis option—36 semester hours of approved courses are required, including 


Chem 298. Up to 9 semester hours in other departments relevant to the student's area of 
interest may be included in the program, subject to the approval of the Department of 
Chemistry. Students who are or will be employed in organizations dealing with science, 
technology, and publi policy programs may wish to select from the following courses: 
PSc 203, 217, 222, 223, 252: PAd 260, 261; Mgt 233, 234 

Master of Science in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree offered by 
the Departments of Chemistry and Geology)—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a 
major in chemistry or geology from this University, or an equivalent degree 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, including Chem 111-12, 213, and 299—300, and Geol 141, 241, and 249. The 
Master's Comprehensive Examination must be taken before registration for the second 
half of the thesis work. Stat 129 or an equivalent course approved by the Department of 
Chemistry or Geology must be passed prior to beginning the third semester of graduate 
Work or before beginning the thesis work, whichever occurs first. 
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Required: the general requirements 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of chemistry 
235, 251, and 


ler the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences Chem 207, 213, 221 
f the doctoral student, in addition to other courses and 
al program committee 


stated un« 


350 are normally required o 
“termined by consultation with the department 


requirements as dé 
demonstrated. Cumulative examinations 


Proficiency in computer programming must be 
replace the General Examination requirement 

Research fields: analytical and molecular spectroscopy, chemical instrumentation, 
combustion chemistry, chemical toxicology, fluorine chemistry, forensic chemistry, geo- 
chemistry, organic synthesis/natural products, photochemistry, structure/reac tivity studies, 
surface science, theoretical chemistry, trace analysis, transition metal complexes 

Ph.D. students in chemistry may substitute up to 12 hours of Dissertation Research 
(Chem 399) in the form of course work jointly approved by the Chemistry Department 
Program in Science, Technology, and Public Policy. The purpose of this 
a useful background for chemistry doctoral students who may be 
aling with science, technology, and public policy 


)22 


following courses: PSc 203, 217, 222, 


and the Graduate 
option is to provide 
employed in government agencies de 
programs. The 12 hours may be selected from the 
223. 252; PAd 260, 261; Mgt 233, 234. 

ld of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree offered 


and Geology)—Required: the general requirements 
and either Stat 
15 in four 


Doctor of Philosophy in the fie 
by the Departments of Chemistry 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including Stat 129 


118 and 119, or 91, and the satisfactory completion of the General Examinatior 


fields, including chemistry and geoc hemistry. 

ı Education and Human Development with a teaching field in 
curriculum; required: the chemistry option and 
and Human Development. 


Bachelor of Arts ir 
chemistry—Prerequisite: the education 
professional courses stated under the School of Education 


Graduate Placement Examinations: All entering students in the master's and doc toral 
ams in the field of chemistry are required to take the American Chemical Society 
Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the Department of Chemistry, prior to 
registration in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The four placement examina- 
tions (in the disciplines of analytical, organic, inorganic, and physical chemistry) are 0! 
the multiple-choice type. These tests are designed to cover the subject matter in the 
disciplines generally taught in modern undergraduate programs preparatory for graduate 
and the results are used by the department to advise the individual 


f courses appropriate to the student's background 
and colloquium 


progr 


work in chemistry, 
student in planning a program o 
All graduate students are required to participate in the seminar 

programs 
й 


Registration: Before completing registration each student must obtain from thë 
representative of the department an assignment to lecture, recitation, and laboratory 


sections. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


First Group 
3—4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3—3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Contemporary topics in physica 
biological, and medical science. Chem 3 is not prerequisite to Chem 4, but 
both courses must be satisfactorily completed to fulfill the meaningful 
initiation requirement. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester (Academic year) 


Filipescu 


CHEMISTRY 
First Group 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) Perros, Rowley, While 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elementary courses 
in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. Prerequisite to Chem 14 


CHEMISTRY 257 


one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Chem 12: Chem 11. Laboratory 
fee, $35 per semester (Chem 11 and 12—fall and spring) 

General Chemistry (4) Bobrik 
For engineering and applied science students only. Lecture (3 hours), 
laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure, chemical bonding; 
chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibrium; liquid and solid 
states; periodicity; electrochemistry. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Math 31, Phys 14. Laboratory fee, $35. After completion of Chem 13, Chem 
11—12 may not be taken for credit (Fall and spring) 


15-16 Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry (4—4) Staff 


(Honors Course) 

Chem 15: Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Chem 16: 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), recitation (1 hour). Equivalent to 
Chem 11—12 and 22, but with selected topics studied in depth. Prerequisite to 
Chem 15: high school physics and chemistry. Prerequisite to Chem 16: Chem 
15. Admission by placement test prior to registration or on basis of College 
Board Advanced Placement Examination. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. 
(Academic year) 


22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (5) Schmidt 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of quantitative 
analysis by classical and modern methods; evaluation of analytic data 
emphasizing detection and correction of experimental errors. Prerequisite: 
Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $35. (Fall and spring) 

50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) Caress 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course for students in 
related disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic chemistry require- 
ment for chemistry majors or premedical students. Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 
16. Laboratory fee, $35. (Spring) 

Second Group 

110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) Staff 
Topics include chemical thermodynamics, chemical kinetics, electrochemis- 
try, solution chemistry, membrane and phase equilibria, and others. Prerequi- 
site: Chem 16 or 22; Math 31; Phys 2 or 22; or permission of instructor. Not 
open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by students who have 

received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course. 
111-12 Physical Chemistry (3—3) Miller, Ramaker 


122 


134 


Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, chemical equilibrium, kinetics, quan- 
tum chemistry, atomic and molecular spectra, structure of solids, liquids, and 
macromolecules, Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 16 or 22: Math 31; Phys 21, 
22; or permission of instructor, Prerequisite to Chem 112: Chem 111. 
(Academic year) 

Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Miller, Montaser, DiLella 
Laboratory complement to Chem 111. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $35. (Fall) 
Instrumental Analytical Chemistry (3) 
Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative analysis, 
determination of structure, with emphasis on electroanalysis, atomic and 
molecular spectrophotometry, mass spectrometry, and chromatography. Cor- 
related with Chem 123. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Ch 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 

Instrumental Analytical Chemistry Miller, Montaser, DiLella 
Laboratory (2) 

Laboratory complement to Chem 122 Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Chem 112, 113, and 122. Laboratory fee, $35. (Spring) 

Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) Perros 
Intermediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of the 
elements. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 152. (Fall) 


Montaser 


em 112 or 


141-42 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (3—2) 


153—54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) 
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White, Caress, King 
Chem 141: Experimental methods common to all disciplines of chemistry, 
use of the chemical literature, interpretation of spectra by correlation meth- 
ods, and operation of basic chromatographic and spectroscopic instrumenta- 
tion. Chem 142: Advanced organic and inorganic laboratory techniques. 
Em>hasis on individual work and on sophisticated methods for the separa 
tion, characterization, and identification of compounds. Prerequisite: Chem 
154. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Chem 111 or permission of 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year) 
Organic Chemistry (3—3) 

Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem 12 or 
16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151 (Academic year) 


Levy, King 


л 
to 


Staff 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
tion: Chem 151—52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 153. Laboratory fee, $35 
per semester (Academic year) 

156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) King 

Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours) Separation of mixtures suc h as 

essential oils, peptides, commercial pharmaceuticals, carbohydrates, and/or 

others as appropriate; identification of their components using spectroscopic 
techniques. Lecture emphasizes the practical considerations in separation 
methods (including GLPC, TLC, and HPLC) and the spectral interpretation of 
unknown substances. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 154. Laboratory fee, 
$35. (Spring, odd years) 

History of Chemistry (2 or 3) Perros 

Historical development of chemistry from antiquity to the 20th century. 

Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16. (Spring) 

193 Chemical Instrumentation (3) 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours) Electronic analog measurements and 
control of electrical quantities in chemical instrumentation; digital and 
analog data conversion and optimization of electronic measurements in 
chemical instrumentation. Prerequisite: Chem 112 and 123 or permission of 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall) 

195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Approval must be obtained prior 
to registration. May be repeated once for credit. Laboratory fee, $35 per 


semester hour. (Fall and spring) 


19 


— 


Montaser 


Third Group 


205 Environmental Science and Technology (3) 
Chemistry and physics of environmental pollution; emphasis on water and 
air pollution. Instrumental techniques and their limitations. Students present 
papers emphasizing chemical and physical aspects of an environmental 
pollutant. Offered off campus. 

207 Chemical Bonding (3) Ramaker 
Quantum mechanics, approximate methods, electron spin, Pauli principle, 
atomic and molecular structure. Prerequisite: Chem 112 (Fall) 

211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) Miller, Ramaker 
Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental permission. Credit 
assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213. (Academic year) 

213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) Miller 
Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Emphasis on statisti- 
cal calculation of thermodynamic properties. Prerequisite: Chem 112 OF 
212. (Spring) 

218 Molecular Spectroscopy (3) Ramaker 
Applications of quantum chemistry, molecular orbital theory, valence bond 
theory, vibration and rotation of molecules, IR and electronic spectroscopy: 

Prerequisite: Chem 207 (Spring, odd years) 
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221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) Montaser 
Theory and application of recent spectrometric methods of analysis, includ- 
ing electrical, magnetic, and optical instrumentation, X-ray methods, and 


surface analysis techniques. Prerequisite: Chem 122 (Fall) 

222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (3) Schmidt 
Theory and application of electroanalysis and separations by physiochemical 
methods. Prerequisite: Chem 122. Laboratory fee, $21. (Spring, even 
years) 

233 Organometallic Chemistry (3) White 


Survey of organometallic compounds, with emphasis on the compounds of 
lithium, boron, aluminum, silicon, and the transition metals and the catalytic 
role of certain organotransition metal complexes. Prerequisite: Chem 235 and 
251, or permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) 

235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3—3) Rowley 
Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances and reac- 
tions followed by a detailed study, developed from the periodic table, of the 
chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite to Chem 235: Chem 
112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 236: Chem 235. (Academic year) 

251—52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3—3) Filipescu 
Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; fundamental 
theories of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction mechanisms. Prerequi- 
site to Chem 251: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 252: Chem 
251. (Academic year) 

257 Physical-Organic Chemistry (3) Levy 
The transition state theory of chemical kinetics, applications to reaction 
mechanisms; kinetic isotope effects, linear-free energy relationships, concen- 
trated and "super" acids, Woodward—Hoffman rules, free radical reactions. 
Prerequisite: Chem 252 or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years) 

258 Synthesis and Structure Determination in Organic Chemistry (3) Caress 
Spectroscopic methods of structure determination: the design of synthesis for 
complex organic molecules. Prerequisite: Chem 251 or permission of instruc- 
tor. (Fall; even years) 

259 Polymer Chemistry (3) Barkin 
A.study of the preparation, properties, and structure of macromolecules. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 152 and 110 or 111 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the staff Open to qualified students with 
advanced training. May be repeated for credit not to exceed a total of 8 
semester hours. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester hour (Fall and spring) 

298 Independent Study (3) Staff 
Limited to master's degree candidates. A survey of a topic approved by 
departmental staff and resulting in a written report. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
350 Choice and Design of a Research Problem (1) Staff 


Development in written form of an original research plan, fully referenced, 
and its oral defense. If a grade of C is received, the student must repeat this 
course for credit and must develop a new research plan (Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cumulative 
examinations. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 
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See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
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Associate Professors Ј.Е. Ziolkowski (Chair), E.A. Fisher 
Assistant Professors M.D. Ticktin, D.N. Wigtil (Visiting) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer Y.M. Moses 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical humanities (departmental) The following 
requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or equivalent; or Clas 11-12, 13-14; or 
equivalent; and Clas 71, 72. Students may substitute for Clas 3, 4, or 13-14 two additional 
courses (6 semester hours) consisting of Clas 64 and a course to be selected in 
consultation with the departmental advisor. 

3. Required courses in the major—(a) 12 semester hours selected from second-group 
classics courses; (b) 18 semester hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 112, 155; Hist 105, 
107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 209; Phil 111; PSc 105; Rel 143 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and classics (departmental) 
An interdepartmental major arranged in conjunction with the Department of Art. The 
following requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
І (Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
Í satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation into the natural and mathematical 
sciences.) 
2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1—2, 3, 4; or Clas 11—12, 13—14 
3. Required courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three courses selected from 
Hist 107, 108, 109, 110, 209; 6 semester hours in second-group courses in Greek or Latin. 


(A reading knowledge of French and German is recommended.) 


Minor in classical humanities—(a) 6 semester hours selected from Clas 1—2 or 11-12; 
| (b) 9 semester hours selected from Clas 3, 4, 13, 14, 71, 72, 105, 108, 113, 127, 134, 170, 
| 185, 186; (c) 6 semester hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 107, 108, 109, 


110. 


COURSES IN GREEK, HEBREW, LATIN, AND YIDDISH 


First Group 
| 1-2 Beginning Latin (3—3) Ziolkowski 
A vear course; credit toward a degree at this University given on completion 
of Clas 2. Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading 
selections, development of English derivatives, introduction to Roman life 
and literature (Academic year) 
Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) Ziolkowski 
Development of ability to read and understand Latin literature of moderate 
І difficulty. Prerequisite: Clas 1—2 or equivalent. (Fall) 
4 Vergil's Aeneid (3) Ziolkowski 
Significant passages of Vergil's famous epic—in Latin; reading and discus- 
sion of the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Clas 3 or permission of 
instructor. (Spring) 
11-12 Beginning Greek: Classical (3—3) Fisher 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on completion 
of Clas 12. Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and structure of Greek. Reading 
of selected ancient authors. (Academic year) 
13—14 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3—3) Fisher 
Review of grammar; extensive reading of prose and poetry: e.g., Homer, ш 
Herodotus, or a play (Academic year) 


[^ N 
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21-22 Beginning Hebrew (4—4) Moses 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on completion 
of Clas 22. Grammatical essentials of the language; readings selected from 
classical and modern texts; basic audio-lingual drills for comprehension and 
expression. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester. (Academic year) 

23—24 Intermediate Hebrew (3—3) Ticktin 
Intensive readings and text analysis, with opportunities to develop basic 
skills. Materials range from Israeli newspapers and scholarly journals to 
liturgical poetry and rabbinic narratives. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester. 
(Academic year) 


25-26 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation (3—3) Ticktin 
Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading selections, 
conversational exercises for beginners. (Academic year) 


Second Group 


103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3) Ticktin 
Directed readings in humanities and social sciences. Development of linguis- 
tic skills necessary for independent research. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall) 

104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3) Ticktin 
Study of selected modern Israeli short stories and poems. May be repeated for 
credit. (Spring) 

109-10 Major Latin Authors (3—3) Ziolkowski 
Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester. May be 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4; or permission of instructor. 
(Academic year) 

134 Medieval Latin (3) Andrews 
Selections from the Vulgate and representative Latin writers through the 11th 
century. Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4; or permission of instructor. May be taken for 
graduate credit with approval of instructor. (Spring) 

139-40 Major Greek Authors (3—3) Staff 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, suited to 
the needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with permission of 
instructor. Prerequisite: Clas 14. (Academic year) 

185-86 Directed Reading (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
Advanced reading in Greek, Hebrew, or Latin. Admission by permission of 
instructor. May be taken for graduate credit. 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
First Group 


63 Greek and Latin Origins of Medical Terms (3) Staff 
Mastery of medical terminology by learning word elements from Greek and 


Latin and the principles that govern both the formation of medical words and 
the derivation of their meanings. (Fall) 


64 Greek and Latin Origins of English Words (3) Staff 
Study of Greek and Latin elements in English to improve vocabulary and 
facilitate understanding of the language of science, philosophy, politics, 


etc. (Spring) 

71 Greek Literature and Civilization (3) Fisher 
Study of ancient Greek civilization with focus on public and private life as 
seen primarily through literature. (Fall) 

72 Roman Literature and Civilization (3) Ziolkowski 
Study of Roman civilization with focus on public and private life as seen 
primarily through literature. (Spring) 

100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics (3) Ticktin 


Prose and poetry of a century of writing from the beginning of the Hebrew 
literary renaissance to contemporary Israeli literature, including works of 
Bialik, Agnon, Peretz, Hazaz, Amichai, and Oz. 
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Second Group 


101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives (3) 
A study of literature reflecting such contemporary 
between the ‘builders’ generation” and their children; the cultural contacts 
of Ashkenazim and Sefardim; image of the Arab; impact of the Holocaust; 
Zionist ideals and current realities. (Fall) 


102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry (3) Ticktin 
An introduction to post-1948 writers, including A.B. Yehoshua, Amos Oz, 


David Shahar, Aharon Apfelfeld, Dahlia Ravikovitch, Yehuda Amichai, Haim 
Gury, Amir Gilboa, and Amalia Kahana-Karmon (Spring) 
105 Special Topics in Classical Literature (3) Staff 
Focus on a selected topic, such as athletics in classical antiquity or the hero, 
or on study of a genre, such as satire or oratory. May be repeated for credit. 
108 Classical Mythology (3) Staff 
Mythology of the Greeks and Romans from the creation of the world: tales of 
at families that have influenced literature, art, and | 


Ticktin 
issues as the conflict 


the gods, heroes, and gre 

music. (Fall) 1 
113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) Staff 

Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy. (Spring) 


127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) Ziolkowski 
A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western civilization relevant to 


modern America: literature, art, law, science, philosophy, etc. 


170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3) Staff 
In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and modern sources 


on the role of women in Greek and Roman society. 


COMMUNICATION AND THEATRE 


Professors W.M. Reynolds (Director of Speech Communication), L.S. Bielski, C.H. 


Sterling 

| Associate Professors J.E. Thiel, A.G. Wade (Chair), R.S. Fortner (Director of Radio and 

| Television) 

Assistant Professors N.C. Garner (Director of Theatre], S. Keller (Director of Forensics], 
B.W. Sabelli, L.B. Jacobson, W.A. Pucilowsky, W.J Balling, Jr., R.W. Gustafson, M.A. 
Tolstedt (Visiting) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.M. Travis 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in radio-television (departmental)*—The following 1 

requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

(Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 

satisfying the requirements for meaningful initiation in the social sciences and the 


natural and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Required courses in related areas—18 semester hours in a single subject area outside 
the Communication and Theatre Department as approved by the major advisor. 

3. Required courses in the major—CmTr 1, 11, 55, 75, 133, 134, 145, and 199. Eighteen 
| hours of second-group radio-television or film courses as approved by the major advisor. 


Nine of these hours must be in the 180—189 sequence. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech communication (departmental)—The follow- 
ing requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
(Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation in the social sciences and the natu 
and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—CmrTr 1, 11. 


* Admission to this major may be on a selective or space-available basis. 
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3. Required courses in related areas—12 semester hours in psychology and/or philoso- 
phy as approved by the major advisor; 18 semester hours in a single subject area outside 
the Department of Communication and Theatre as approved by the major advisor (the 12 
hours in psychology or philosophy will partially fulfill the subject-area requirement) 

4. Required courses in the major—CmTr 112, 121, 126; 15 additional semester hours of 


second-group courses in the Communication and Theatre Department as approved by the 
major advisor. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in theatre (departmental)—The following requirements 
must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Scienc es 
(Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
satisfying the requirements for meaningful initiation in the social sciences and the 
natural and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Required courses in related areas—24 semester hours of second-group courses 
outside the Department of Communication and Theatre as approved by the major advisor 
(including 12 semester hours in dramatic literature) 

3. Required courses in the major—CmTr 1, 11, 114, 151, 152, 154, 165-65, 195: 15 
additional semester hours in second-group theatre courses 


Minor in speech communication—18 semester hours of communication and theatre 
courses, including CmTr 1, 11, 112, 121, and 126 


Minor in theatre—18 semester hours of communic ation and theatre courses, including 
CmTr 114, 151, 154, 165-66, and one other theatre course on the 100 level or above 


Master of Fine Arts in the field of theatre -Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from this University, or an equivalent degree. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

For the concentration in acting, the program of study consists of (1) 30 semester hours 
of second- and third-group course work planned in consultation with the advisor: (2) a 
creative thesis (equivalent to 6 additional semester hours) in the selecte 


d area of 
concentration. 


For the concentration in theatre design, the program of study consists of (1) 48 semester 
hours of second- and third-group course work in communication and theatre, art, and 
human kinetics and leisure studies, planned in consultation with the advisor; (2) a 


creative thesis (equivalent to six additional semester hours) in the area of concentration. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Develo 


pment with a teaching field in 
communication and theatre- Prerequisite: 


the education curriculum; required: the 


communication option and the professional courses stated under the School of Education 
and Human Development. 


First Group 


1 Speech Communication (3) Keller and Staff 
The study and practice of the basic principles and techniques of public 
speaking used to inform and persuade audiences. Emphasis on the speech 
building process: research, composition, organization, style, delivery, and 
criticism. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall and spring) 

2 Interpersonal Communication (3) Staff 
Study of the role of verbal and nonverbal communication in spontaneous, 
face-to-face encounters and interviews. Role playing, models, and simula- 
tions. (Fall and summer) 

11 Voice and Diction (3) Bielski and Staff 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversation through 
the study of phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and quality in 
performance. Recording fee, $5. Same as SpHr 11. (Fall and spring) 

30 Television's View of America (3) Fortner 
The role of television entertainment and news programming in portraying the 
American people and interpreting their values and aspirations, their faults 


preparation for 
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and frailties, their successes and failures, their heroes and villains 


(Summer) 
Understanding the Theatre (3) Sabelli 
The art of the theatre; its literature, architecture, aesthetics, and mechanics 
Contributions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer examined 
es and class discussion. Attendance at theatrical performances 
(Fall and 


-— 
o 


through lectur 
and presentations by visiting artists Primarily for nonmajors 


spring) 
Rhetoric in Political and Social Action (3) Keller 
Study of the use and abuse of rhetoric in contemporary political and social 
movements. Theories of persuasion and agitation, as well as means of support 
considered in various case studies including civil rights and antiwar protests. 
(Fall) 
Introduction to Electronic Mass Media (3) 
Introduction to theory, forms, content, research, and societal role of American 
broadcasting and newer media as a process in communication. The course 
provides a context for studies in journalism, management, sociology, political 4 
science, and economics. (Fall and spring) 

Thiel 


5 Sight and Sound (3) 
Development of a critical awareness of aural and visual communication 


through an introduction to the aesthetics, techniques, and organization of the 
creative process in electronic media. Lecture (2v hours), laboratory (2 hours). 
Prerequisite: permission of instructor for nonmajors. Laboratory fee, $10. 


(Fall and spring) 


| Second Group 
105—6 The Writing of Plays (3—3) 
І Same as Engl 105—6 
f 109 Shakespeare in Performance (3) Wade 
| The study of Shakespeare's plays in and through performance Students view 
selected productions of the BBC-TV Shakespeare series, attend a Folger 
Theatre Group production, and perform scenes from the plays. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. (Summer) 
110 Performance of Literature (3) Wade 
Theory and technique of the interpretation of nondramatic literature through 
І performance. Performance of poetry and prose fiction. Prerequisite: CmTr 11, 
| Engl 9 or 10. (Spring) 
| 111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) Reynolds and Staff 
| Study of the communication process in business and professional organiza- 
tions; practice in interviewing, small group communication, and speeches for 
special occasions. Primarily for nonmajors (Fall and spring) 
112 Persuasion (3) Keller 
In-depth study of the principles and techniques of persuasion, focusing on 
theory and practice. Emphasis is placed on the common-premise model while 
considering factors of image, support materials, emotion, audience analysis, 
and style. Prerequisite: CmTr 1 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
113 Voice for the Theatre (3) W 
The practice and application of voice production in four areas: skeletal 
alignment, breathing, resonance, and articulation. Emphasis is placed on 
individual awareness of the process of voice production and its application to 


4 


Fortner 


л 
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ч 


Claeyssens 
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ade 


| 

| performance. Prerequisite: CmTr 11 (for theatre majors) or permission of the 

| instructor. (Fall) 

| 114 Introduction to Acting (3) Jacobson, Garner 

| Basic techniques of concentration, imagination, improvisation, and character 

| analysis. (Fall and spring) 

| 115 Scene Study: Modern Realism (3) Jacobson 

| Principles of role development, concentrating on 20th-century materials 
(Fall, 


| 
| including Chekhov, Williams, and Miller. Prerequisite: CmTr 114. 
even years) 


127-28 


134 


135-36 


138 
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116 Scene Study: Modern Comedy (3) Garner 


Principles of role development, comic timing, and stage business, concentrat- 
ing on material by contemporary playwrights such as Neil Simon. Prerequi- 
site: CmTr 114 (Spring, odd years) 


7 Audition Techniques (1) Jacobson 


The course examines all aspects of the audition process: selection and 
rehearsal of audition monologues, handling of cold reading, etc. Prerequisite: 
CmTr 114 or equivalent. (Spring) 

Small Group Communication (3) Staff 
The study and practice of communication in small groups focusing on 
problem solving, norms, roles, and leadership. Prerequisite: CmTr 1 or 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

Scene Study: Classical Drama (3) Garner 
Principles of role development and handling of verse dialogue, concentrating 
on classical Greek and Shakespearian drama. Prerequisite: CmTr 114. 

(Fall, odd years) 

Scene Study: Classical Comedy (3) Garner 
Principles of role development, concentrating on material from the English 
Restoration, Moliére, and other 17th- and 18th-century playwrights. Prerequi- 
site: CmTr 114. (Spring, even years) 


) Argumentation and Debate (3) Reynolds 


Study of the advocacy process, with emphasis on issue identification, use of 
evidence, and logical proof. Practice in oral advocacy and argumentative 
speaking. Prerequisite: CmTr 1 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Forensic Practice (1—1) Keller 
Student participation in intercollegiate speech activities. May be repeated for 
a total of 4 semester hours of credit. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring) 

TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) Lichter 
Same as PSc 129. 


2 Radio-Television Performance (3) Staff 


Introduction to the basic theories and techniques required for effective, non- 
dramatic media performance (i.e., announcing, moderating, newscasting, 


etc.). Prerequisite: CmTr 1, 11, or 110. (Spring and summer) 

3 Development of American Electronic Media (3) Sterling 
Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American broadcasting and 
related media. Prerequisite: CmTr 55. (Spring) 

Audio Production (3) Staff 


Introduction to the basic concepts of radio as a communication medium; 


emphasis on the design and production technique of a variety of audio 
programs. Lecture (2v; hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: CmTr 75 (for 


radio-television majors) or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10. 
(Fall and spring) 


Radio Workshop (1—1) Staff 
Theory and practicum in radio operations. Admission by permission of 
instructor. May be repeated for a total of 4 semester hours of credit. 
(Academic year) 

Scriptwriting (3) Fortner 
Study and practice of the forms, techniques, and types of writing for radio, 
television, and film. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12, and CmTr 75 (for radio— 
television majors) or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

Scriptwriting: Selected Topics (3) Wade 
Intensive study and practice of a specific genre of radio, television, and film 
writing. Topics may include adapting the literary text, series and serials, and 
anthology drama. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12, and CmTr 75 (for radio- 
television majors) or permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) 
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139 The Music Business (3) Staff 
Seminar on the history, selection, promotion, and production of popular 


music by the American recording industry (Summer) 
Negotiations and Conflict Resolution (3) Keller 
Communications factors involved in negotiation and conflict resolution. Use 
of models and simulations to explore prominent-solution approach to con- 


flict situations. (Summer) 


14 


pd 


142 Topics in Electronic Media (3) Staff 
An in-depth study of specific topics and/or controversial issues. (Summer) 
Reynolds 


143 Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory (3) 
Study of rhetorical theory and method as they evolved in the Western world 
from the classical period to the present (Fall, even years) 

144 History and Criticism of American Public Address (3) Reynolds 
Study of American oratory from its pre-Revolution origins to the present day, 
interpreted in terms of issues and movements (Spring, odd years) 

145 Introduction to Television Production (3) Staff 
Basic course in television production techniques and skills. Directing, 
scriptwriting, graphics, and other aspects of television production. Extensive 
practice in working television equipment; emphasis on various in-studio 
projects. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2% hours). Prerequisite: CmTr 134. 
Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall) 

146 Television Directing (3) Thiel 
Advanced study and practice of television directing techniques. Students are 
expected to demonstrate skill in working with studio and electronic field 
production equipment and in the development of television programs from 
original concepts to final productions. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). 
Prerequisite: CmTr 145 and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10. 
(Spring) 

148 Program Design and Development (3) Staff 
Close examination of the role of the producer in the television industry: 
Emphasis on both the creative and executive decision-making aspects of 
producing. Prerequisite: CmTr 145 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

151 Theatre Production (3) Balling 
Theories and practicum in theatre production, including acting, stage man- 
agement, costume and set construction, rigging, lighting, sound, make-up; 
business management, and publicity, with specific emphasis in at least one 
area. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

152 Introduction to Lighting (3) Stalf 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in lighting for 
performance media. Laboratory fee, $15. 

154 Directing for the Theatre (3) Garner 
Fundamentals of script analysis, casting, and rehearsal techniques Prerequi- 
site: a course in acting or interpretation and a course in theatre history OF 
dramatic literature. Laboratory fee, $15. 

156 Make-up Design (3) Pucilowsky 
Theory and practicum in the art of make-up design, including prosthesis: 
mask making, latex. (Fall) 

157 Stage Management (1) Staff 
Fundamental study of stage management with emphasis on practical produc- 
tion work, as well as theory. 

158 Theatre Architecture (1) Sabelli 
Study of general principles, theories, and styles of theatre architecture. 

163 Musical Theatre (3 to 6) Sabelli, Jacobson 
Growth of American musical theatre. Development of all its components: 

libretto, dance, composition, lyrics, and the overall fabric of production. 

(Summer) 
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Pucilowsky 
An examination of the development and growth of the theatre from its 
beginnings to the present. CmTr 165: Greek through English Renaissance. 
CmTr 166: French Neoclassic to the present. (Academic year) . 
Language of Cinema (3) Travis 
Introduction to cinema as language through analysis of the components of 
film structure—camera, editing, sound, movement, music, dialogue, and 
mise-en-scéne. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) 

Film Directors and Styles (3) Staff 
Examination of influence on major film directors of twentieth-century art 
movements: German expressionism, Soviet constructivism, surrealism, neo- 
realism, and structuralism. Comparison of film narrative with styles in 
dramatic and visual art forms. Laboratory fee, $25. Prerequisite: CmTr 173. 
(Fall) 

History of Cinema (3) Staff 
An examination of the history, structure, and theory of motion pictures in 
America and abroad. Same as Art 173. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) 
Special Studies in Film (3) Staff 
In-depth study of specific film topics. Laboratory fee, $25. Prerequisite: CmTr 
173. (Spring) 

The Political Image (3) Staff 
An analysis of the techniques of propaganda and rhetoric used in film and 


television to visualize political ideology. Laboratory fee, $25. (Spring, 
even years) 
Film as Fact and Fiction (3) Travis 


A comparison of structural differences between documentary and fiction film 
in order to study how each presents different versions of reality. Laboratory 
fee, $25. (Spring, odd years) 

Regulation and Policy in Electronic Media (3) Sterling 
Legal, technical, political, economic, and social aspects of radio, television, 
and cable and related delivery systems. Structure and operation of FCC and 
other agencies, plus role of Congress and courts. Consideration of problems in 
spectrum allocation, behavioral regulation, the trend to deregulate political 
influence, and current policy matters. Prerequisite: CmTr 55 or 133. (Fall) 
Inside Television: Corporate Strategy and Management (3) Staff 
Seminar on the operations and dec ision-making activities of the television 
industry: networks, affiliates, independent stations, public television, and 
cable/satellite organizations. Topics include programming, sales, representa- 


tion, promotion, ratings, and legal constraints. Prerequisite: CmTr 55 or 
133. (Spring) 
Innovations in Electronic Media (3) Sterling 


(Formerly CmTr 147) 
Examination of current and future trends in electronic media, with emphasis 
on radio, television, and cable, including developments in technology, 
programming, industry structure, and public policy. Prerequisite: CmTr 55 


or 133. (Fall) 
International Communication (3) Fortner 
Examination of the historical and present communication activities of major 


international news-gathering and broadcasting organizations, international 
communications policy forums, organizations and treaties, spectrum alloca- 
tion criteria, communications technology, programming development, and 
trade. The role of international propaganda as a policy tool; the current debate 
over a “New World Information order.” (Spring, even years) 

Comparative Communication Systems (3) Fortner 
In-depth study of the developmental, regulatory, political, economic, and 
cultural dimensions of selected foreign communication systems; emphasis on 


broadcasting, cable, and satellite applications. Prerequisite: CmTr 55 or 133. 
(Spring) 
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189 Effects of Electronic Media (3) Fortner 


(Formerly CmTr 149) 
Current concepts of the impact of broadcasting and related media on 


у audiences: social science research findings and methods, including persua 
sion, formation of opinion, media and personal interaction, violence, audi- 
ence characteristics and media use patterns, and development of related 
theories and models of mass communication. Prerequisite: CmTr 55 or 133. 
(Spring) 

191 Anthropology, Drama, and the Human Experience (3) Garner, Allen 
A comparative approach to the meaning of humanity in different cultural 
traditions. Examination of the role of drama in daily life in its secular and 
ritual forms and contexts in which it is developed for conscious goals. 
Through improvisation workshops, students explore how the techniques of 
anthropology and drama can lead to a better understanding of the significance 
of specific actions and events and of human experience. Offered jointly with 
the Anthropology Department. 

193 Scene Design (3) Sabelli 
Fundamental study of scenography, including drafting, rendering, stage 
properties, and model construction. (Fall) 

195 Costume History and Construction (3) Pucilowsky 
History of fashion in Western civilization from ancient Egypt to the present. 
Fundamental study of costume research through specific projects. Laboratory 
work in costume construction. (Fall) 

196 Independent Study (1 to 6) Staff 
Independent research and special projects. Open to seniors or exceptionally 
well-prepared juniors majoring in theatre or speech communication. Before 
students are permitted to register for CmTr 196, they must submit a written 
proposal of the plan of study and obtain approval of the staff member who 
will be directing the study and of the department chairman. 

197 Internship: Radio and Television (3) 

(Formerly CmTr 186) 

Open to seniors majoring in radio-television. Students will spend at least 16 
hours a week during the semester in an approved media position with local 
nonprofit, corporate, or commercial organizations. Seminar meetings, re 
ports, and career-oriented projects. Admission requires departmental approv- 

| al. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

| 199 Senior Seminar: Radio and Television (3) Staff 

Capstone course providing a survey and integration of the major viewpoints j 

and concepts of radio and television. Reading, research, and class discussions 

on selected topics. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student writes 8 

major research paper on an approved topic. Limited to radio—television 

majors. Prerequisite: all radio-television required courses or permission 0 

instructor and the major advisor (Fall) 


Thiel 


| Third Group 
| 205 Costume Design (3) Pucilowsky 
Introduction to the basic techniques of costume design through specific 
| projects. Various rendering techniques will be explored, consistent with the 
| different historical periods. Prerequisite: CmTr 195 (Spring, odd years) 
| 213 Special Problems in Speech for the Actor (3) Wade 
| An advanced study of vocal production and interpretation for the actor. The 
work will focus on stage dialects and the articulation and interpretation © 
| Shakespeare's plays. Prerequisite: CmTr 113 
| 215-16 Acting: Scene Study (3—3) Jacobson 
| Scene work in modern, classic, and other nonrealistic drama. Admission by 
audition. Both courses may be repeated once for credit. Recording fee, $4 

(Academic year) 
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250 Advanced Scene Design (3) 


) Directing Seminar (3) 


2 Theatrical Styles (3—3) 
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Sabelli 
Preparation for the advanced student designer, with emphasis on the individ- 
ual development of rendering techniques, technical drafting, traditional 
script analysis, and original scenographic interpretations. (Fall) 

Special Projects in Scene Design (3) Sabelli 
Exploration of all styles of traditional and contemporary scenography 
through the making of scale models. Admission by permission of instruc- 


tor. (Spring) 

Advanced Costuming (3) Pucilowsky 
Study of special design, style, and construction problems. (Spring) 
Pattern Making (3) Pucilowsky 


The study of pattern drafting and draping methods, based on historical 
costumes, through lecture and class work. Basic millinery construction and 
design. Prerequisite: CmTr 195. (Spring, even years) 

Lighting Design (3) Balling 
Theory and execution of lighting design for theater and television. Prerequi- 
site: CmTr 152. (Spring, odd years) 

Garner 
Problems in directing plays from selected periods. May be repeated for credit. 


Trends in Professional Theatre (3) Staff 
Study of recent developments in professional theatre production. (Fall, 
even years) 

Theatre Management (3) Staff 


Theory and practice in theatre management: promotion, box office, and house 
management. Admission by permission of instructor. 

Pucilowsky 
Detailed study of the culture, climate, and production techniques of signifi- 
cant periods of drama. Prerequisite: CmTr 165—66. 


Independent Research in Theater (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


See Statistics/Computer and Information Systems. 


CRIME IN COMMERCE 


See Forensic Sciences. 


CRIMINAL 


JUSTICE 


See Forensic Sciences and Sociology. 


DANCE 


See Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


DRAMA 


See Communication and Theatre. 
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EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES - TI yb ба 27. 


Committee on Early Modern European Studies 
R.E. Kennedy, Jr. (Chair), I. Azar, C.A. Linden, J.A Quitslund, J.P. Reesing, Jr., L.F 
Robinson, R.H. Schlagel, K. Thoenelt, D. Wallace 
The Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program in 
Early Modern European Studies. This humanities program is designed to enhance the 
student's understanding of the history, philosophy, religion, science, literature, and art of 
the five centuries (1300—1800) during which the Western world began to take on its 
modern dimensions. The program is directed by an interdepartmental committee. 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Early Modern European Studies—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
2. Requirements for the major: 

a. The соге interdisciplinary course Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in Early 
Modern Europe (Hist/Engl/Fren/Ger/Rel 183, and Art 187) 

b. Six semester hours of second-group French, German, or Spanish literature 
courses taught in the language, from among the following: Fren 120, 121-22, 
123-24: Ger 103—4, 111-12, 131-32; Span 121-22, 123-24, 125. 

c. Phil 112; Rel 145; PSc 106. 

d. Twenty-seven semester hours of art history, history, and English literature, with 
the course distribution to be determined in consultation with the program 
advisor, and with a minimum of 6 hours from each of the following groups: Art 
104—5, 106-7, 108, 113-14, 121-22; Engl 125-26, 127-28, 129, 130, 131-32; 
Hist 101, 105, 121—22, 123, 141, 148, 151, 153, 154. 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professor C.W. Shih (Chair) 

Associate Professors J. Chaves, D.L. Lee 

Associate Professorial Lecturer M.-J.C. Loh 

Assistant Professors G.C.Y. Wang, Y.-K. Kim-Renaud 
Lecturers T. Kimura, L.Y.C. Jiordano, N.H. Kuo 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese language and literature (field-of-study)—The 
requirements are as follows: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Chin 5—6 (preferred); or Chin 1-2, 3—4, and 9; or Chin 7-8 
and 9. 

3. Required for the major—Chin 11-12, 109-10, and 163-64 or 181—82; plus 12 
additional semester hours of second-group Chinese literature courses. The student is 
required to pass a major examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field 
of knowledge upon which the student will be examined includes an active command of 
modern Chinese language and a general knowledge of Chinese literature and culture. A 
proseminar (Chin 199—200) assists the student in preparation for the major examination. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in East Asian studies (China or Japan)—See the School 
of Public and International Affairs. 


A Junior Year Abroad Program is available 


Master of Arts in the field of East Asian Studies with a concentration in Chinese 
language and literature. The requirements are as follows: 

1. The general requirements stated under the School of Public and International 
Affairs 

2. Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of Chinese language. 

3. 12 semester hours of Chinese literature, 6 hours of history, and 6 hours of relevant 
East Asian courses. 
4. 6 semester hours of thesis research 
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CHINESE 


First Group 


*1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Part I (3—3) Wang 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and 
practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 

"3-4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Part II (3-3) Wang 
Continuation of grammar and spoken Chinese, with more emphasis on the 
written language and reading. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Acade- 
mic year) 

5—6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Parts I-II (8—8) Lee 


Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. 
| (Academic year) 
7—8 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) Lee, Wang 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, 
| with graded reading and practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per session. 
4 (Summer) 
“9 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Part II (4) Lee 
| Reading of simple modern expository writings. Analysis of syntactic struc- 
ture and practice in writing. Prerequisite: Chin 4 or 8. Laboratory fee, $35. 
(Fall or spring) 
10 Chinese Calligraphy (1) Loh 
Design and writing of Chinese characters with traditional writing imple- 
ments. No knowledge of the language required. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 
11-12 Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) Wang 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic 


review of grammar. Prerequisite to Chin 11: Chin 6 or 9. Laboratory fee, $35 
per semester. (Academic year) 


13-14 Reading Chinese for Beginners (4—4) 
Basic grammar and syntax of modern Chinese; development of reading ability 
in beginners' textbooks and newspapers. Primarily for graduate students who 
wish to acquire a reading knowledge without learning to speak or write the 
language. (Academic year) 
22 Intermediate Chinese Conversation (3) 

A practical course for improving speaking ability. Prerequisite: 6 credit hours 
of Chinese or equivalent. May be repeated for credit. 

» 91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplinary course offered by the Departments of East Asian Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, 
Political Science, and Religion. A comprehensive and integrated introduction 
to the civilization and present problems of East Asia. (Spring) 


Second Group 


107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3—3) Staff 
Readings in selected modern literary works, social science materials, 


and 
documentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent. (Academic 
year) 
109-10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3-3) Shih 
Introduction to classical writings in Chinese literature, history, and philoso- 
phy. Prerequisite: Chin 6 or 9. (Alternate academic years) 


Io rome б 
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123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3—3) Lee 


Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of linguistic 
structure of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. Prerequisite: Chin 
6 or equivalent, or a course in linguistics. (Alternate academic years) 

161-62 Chinese Culture Through Films (3—3) Shih 
Survey of the Chinese cultural heritage presented through films. Topics 
include literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history from prehistor- 
ical times to the modern era. Lectures and discussion in English. 


163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3—3) Chaves 
An introductory course focusing on major works of poetry, drama, and the 
novel in their historical and social context. (Academic year) 


179-80 20th-Century Chinese Literature (3—3) Shih 
Works of Lu Xun, Lao She, and others. Drama of Tian Han and Cao Yu. 
Prerequisite: Chin 107 or equivalent (Alternate academic years) 

181 Literature in Traditional Chinese Society—in Translation (3) Chaves 
Introduction to the various roles played by literature in pre-modern China, as 
well as the reflection of society in traditional literature. 

182 Literature in the People's Republic of China—in Translation (3) Chaves 
Survey of stories, poems, and plays in the PRC and their role in political and 
social events. 


185-86 Directed Reading (3—3) Staff 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by permis- 


sion of instructor. (Academic year) 


199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese Staff 
Language and Literature (3—3) 
Conferences and group discussions (Academic year) 
Third Group 
Chaves 


271—72 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods (3—3) 
Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and style. Prerequi- 
site: Chin 109 or equivalent. (Alternate academic years) 

273 Yuan Drama (3) Shih 
Readings of plays by Guan Han-qing, Ma Zhi-yuan, and others. Prerequisite: 
Chin 109 or equivalent. 

277-78 Prose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods (3—3) Shih 
Short stories of the Song period. Selected readings of Ming/Qing novels. 
Historical development and stylistic traits. Prerequisite: Chin 107 or equiva- 
lent. (Alternate academic years) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


JAPANESE 


First Group 

1-2 Beginning Japanese, Part I (4—4) Kimura 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and 
practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 

3—4 Beginning Japanese, Part II (4—4) Kimura 
Continuation of grammar, with more emphasis on written language and 
reading. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 

5—6 Intermediate Japanese (3—3) Kimura 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic 
review of grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 


Second Group 


111-12 Japanese Literature in Translation (3—3) Chaves 
An introductory survey of traditional and modern Japanese literature read in 
English translation: love and nature poetry; theater (classical drama, pup 
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plays); fiction; diaries. Particular emphasis is placed on the great women 
writers of Japan. (Academic year) ү 

162 Japanese Culture Through Films (3) Shih 
Survey of the Japanese cultural heritage presented through films. Topics 
include literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history from prehistor- 
ical times to the modern era. Lectures and discussion in English. (Spring) 


KOREAN 
First Group 


1-2 Beginning Korean, Part I (4—4) Kim-Renaud 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and 
practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 

3—4 Beginning Korean, Part II (4—4) Kim-Renaud 
Continuation of grammar, with more emphasis on written language and 
reading. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 

5—6 Intermediate Korean (3—3) Kim-Renaud 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic 
review of grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 
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Professors J.W. Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, Jr., J. Aschheim, Н. Solomon, S. Levitan, C.Y. 
Hsieh, J.L. Gastwirth, M.A. Holman, R.M. Dunn, Jr., W.F.E. Long, S.E. Haber, A. Adams 
(Research), R.S. Goldfarb (Chair), J.R. Barth, O. Havrylyshyn, A.M. Yezer, J.J. Cordes, T. 
Baysan (Visiting) 

Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, P. Swamy, J. Hardt, V. Tanzi, E.H. Solomon 

Professorial Lecturers R.E. French, K.S. Flamm 


Associate Professors R.Y. Yin, J. Pelzman. B.L. Boulier, J.E. Kwoka, R.P. Trost, H.S. 
Watson 


Adjunct Associate Professor M.A. Baily 


Assistant Professors V. Fon, W.A. Anderson, M.D. Bradley, S.C. Smith, M.B. Loewy, 
M.-H. Ye, R.F. Phillips 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers MJ. Frederiksen, S.N. Kirby 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics 
ments must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements 
(Students should consult the 
satisfying the requirement for 
and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite course—Econ 1-2. 

3. Required courses in related areas—Math 41 and 42, or equivalent; Stat 111 and 112, 
or equivalent; 6 semester hours of a social science other than economics. 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and 15 additional semester 
hours of second-group economics courses to be approved by the departmental advisor. 


(departmental)—The following require- 


stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
meaningful initiation into the humanities and the natural 


Minor in economics—{a) 18 credit hours in economics, including Econ 1, 2, 101, 102, 

121, and one other 100-level course in economics; (b) 6 credit hours of an approved 
statistics sequence, such as Stat 111-12; or 6 hours selected from Math 31, 32, 41—42, 51- 
52; or 3 hours of an approved statistics course plus 3 hours selected from Math 31, 32, 41- 
42, 51-52. 
Master of Arts in the field of economics—Prer 
with a major in economics or with substanti 
understanding of basic calculus, equivalent to Math 31—32 or 41—42; (3) Graduate Record 
Examinations for all applicants except foreign nationals. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, including (1) Econ 203—4, 205, and 275 or 279; (2) 12 additional semester hours 


equisite: (1) a Bachelor of Arts degree 
al course work in economics; (2) an 
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lected from other third-group economics courses; (3) a Master's Comprehensive 
Examination in economic theory; and (4) either a thesis (Econ 299—300) or 12 semester 


hours selected from additional third-group economics courses. In some cases, up to 6 
substituted for certain of the 


candidate's area of study 


to be se 


semester hours in courses outside the Department тау be 
above requirements when it is deemed clearly important to the 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of economics The Ph.D. program involves study in 
two sequential units. Unit I inc ludes satisfactory completion of required course work, 


ral Examination. This first unit must be conc luded within five years 


and passing the Gene 
1 of Unit I, students are 


after entry into the program. Upon successful completior 
considered for admission to Unit II, the dissertation stage, which must be completed 


within five vears after entry. Students admitted to the second unit will be recommended 
by the Department of Economics for the Master of Philosophy degree. 

Students must meet the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. For Unit I, the requirements include Econ 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 215, 216, 
and 275, plus 24 additional semester hours of approved graduate course work, and 
passing the General Examination in microeconomic theory, macroeconomic theory, 
and two other fields selected by the student and approved by the doctoral program 
committee. Examinations are given in the following fields: econometrics, economic 
development, environmental and natural resource economics, health economics, history 
of economic thought, industrial organization, international economics, labor economics, 
monetary theory and policy, public finance, regional and urban economics, and Soviet 
and East European economics. 

Examinations: the field examinations that constitute the General Examination are 
given at least two times per year. Microeconomit and macroeconomic theory examina- 
tions should be taken first. They must be passed within six months of completing (a) 36 
graduate credit hours toward the degree and (b) two years in the program, the time limit 
beginning when both (a) and (b) have been accomplished. To pass the General Examina- 
tion, students must earn a grade of “satisfactory pass” or better in the field examination 
in microeconomic or macroeconomic theory and in one of the other two field examina- 
tions and no grade below "bare pass." Field examinations may be taken a second time 
with the approval of the department and the dean. No further opportunity to take the 
examinations is permitted. Students should consult with the professors responsible for 
their fields and notify the department two months in advance of their intention to take 
the examinations. If such notification is not given sufficiently in advance, it may not be 
possible to sit for the examination. These examination requirements apply in full to all 
students who entered the economics Ph.D. program in the 1979 fall semester and 


thereafter. 
For Unit IL, the requirements include formulation of an acceptable dissertation 


proposal, completion of a dissertation that demonstrates the candidate's ability to do 
original research, and 24 hours of additional graduate course work, of which at least 12 
hours must be dissertation research. In cases where knowledge outside the discipline of 
economics is critical to the student's research field, up to 6 semester hours in Unit II may 
consist of required courses outside of the Economics Department. 


Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1—2 is prerequisite to all other courses in economics 
except Econ 217-18. 


First Group 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3—3) Hsieh, Dunn 
Lecture (2 hours), discussion (1 hour) Survey of the major economic 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 1: macro- 
economics; Econ 2: microeconomics. (Econ 1 and 2—fall and spring) 

91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplinary course offered by the Departments of East Asian Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History: 
Political Science, and Religion. A comprehensive and integrated introduction 
to the civilization and present problems of East Asia (Spring) 


Second Group 
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101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Yezer, Boulier, Fon 
Price theory, including consumer demand, theory of the firm, production, 
and exchange. (Fall and spring) 

102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Yin, Bradley, Loewy 
Theories of national income determination and growth. (Fall and spring) 

104 History of Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 


History of the major schools of economic thought, influence of changing 
problems on the development of economic theory. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 


102. 

105 Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) Kendrick 
Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations; use of 
economic indicators and simple econometric models. (Fall) 

121 Money and Banking (3) Barth, Loewy 
The role of money, credit, interest rates, foreign exchange rates, and commer- 
cial banks and other financial institutions in the U.S. economy. (Fall and 
spring) 

122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) Aschheim, Loewy 


Analysis of role of money in economic activity in terms of supply of and 
demand for loanable funds, interest rates, and price level. Problems of U.S. 
monetary policy. Prerequisite: Econ 121. (Spring) 

123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) Trost, Phillips 
Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Construction and 
testing of economic models: regression theory, parameter estimation, and 


statistical techniques applicable to economic models. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 
102; Math 31 or 41; Stat 112. (Spring) 


130 Comparative Economic Systems (3) Aschheim 
Critical exposition of fundamental economic concepts and theories of capital- 
ism, communism, socialism, and fascism. 

133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) Pelzman, Hardt 
Analysis and review of the economic development and performance of the 
Soviet Union from the pre-revolutionary period to the present. (Fall) 

134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) Pelzman, Hardt 
Analysis and review of the economic development and performance of the 
East European economies in the post-World War II period. Soviet-type and 
alternative planning models. (Spring) 

136 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) 
Analysis of market mechanisms that alloc 
mental resources; investig 
across uses and 
(Spring) 

141 Women in the Labor Market (3) Haber 
Application of the theory of the household and investment in human capital 
to female labor force participation, marriage, and family formation; analysis 
of sex discrimination. (Spring) 

142 Labor Economics (3) Haber 
Analysis of labor supply and demand; measurement and theory of unemploy- 

ment; occupational choice; wage differentials; labor market issues and 

policies. (Fall) 

Economic History of Europe (3) Staff 

Joint offering of the Economics and History Departments. European economic 

development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the period following the 
Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and its impact upon the 
societies of Europe. (Spring) 

148 Health Economics (3) Baily 
Analysis of the determination of prices, output, and productivity in the 
health services sector of the economy. (Fall) 


Yezer 
ate energy and natural and environ- 
ation of actual and optimal resource allocation 
time; review of arguments for public intervention. 
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151 Economic Development (3) Havrylyshyn, Smith 
Theories and empirical studies of special relevance to the economic problems 
of developing countries. (Fall and spring) 

153 Income Distribution (3) Haber, Goldfarb 
An analysis of the distribution of income, with focus on policy issues relating 
to wealth and poverty (Spring) 

157 Urban and Regional Economics (3) 
Analysis of the determinants of urban growth and development; firm loca- 
tion; the functioning of urban land and housing markets 

158 Industrial Organization (3) Kwoka 
Analysis of market structure, conduct, and performance of firms in a market 
economy, with emphasis on case studies of U.S. industries. (Fall) 

159 Government Regulation of the Economy (3) Kwoka 
Economic analysis of antitrust and regulation in the American economy. 
Prerequisite: Econ 158 or 101. (Spring) 


161 Public Finance I (3) Cordes, Watson 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditures and inter- 


Yezer 


governmental fiscal relations (Fall) 
162 Public Finance П (3) Cordes, Watson 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of tax policy and debt management 


(Spring) 

165 Economics of Human Resources (3) Stewart 
Economic analysis of education and training, research and innovation, and 
related contemporary problems (Fall) 

169 Introduction to the Economy of the People's Republic of China (3) Yin 
Background, organization, and operation of the economy. Appraisal of 
performance and analysis of problems of development. (Fall) 

170 Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) Staff 
Analysis of the structure and growth of the Japanese economy. (Spring) 

179 U.S. Economic History (3) Berkowitz 


Same as Hist 179. 


181—82 International Economics (3—3) Dunn, Pelzman, Anderson 


Econ 181: International trade theory and international monetary theory. Econ 
182: Continuation of international monetary theory; economic development. 
(Academic year) 

185 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) Staff 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American econo- 
mies. (Spring) 

198 Proseminar in Economics (3) Aschheim, Cordes, Stewart 
Preparation and presentation of a research paper in any field of economics 
agreed upon by student and instructor. Review of selected topics in contem- 
porary economics. Open only to economics majors in their senior year. 
(Fall and spring) 

199 Independent Research in Economics (3) Staff 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to economics majors 
with demonstrated capability. Prior approval of instructor required. (Fall 
and spring) 


Third Group 

Third-group economics courses (except 211, 212, 214, 217—18, 221-22, 243, 247, and 
249) are designed for graduate students in economics. Graduate students in other 
disciplines may register for these courses after having completed Econ 217-18 or 101 am 
102. In addition to these prerequisites and any others specific to the particular course, 
calculus is required in some sections of third-group economics courses. 


d 


202 History of Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic theory 
from Plato through the formulation of the Neoclassical Synthesis paradigm 
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and contemporary revisions of the Neoclassical Synthesis. (Fall and 
spring) 1 
203—4 Microeconomic Theory (3—3) Goldfarb, Fon, Ye 


Econ 203: Demand, production, cost theory. Prerequisite: Econ 101 or 
equivalent. Econ 204: Market structure, welfare, general equilibrium. Prereq- 
uisite: Econ 203. (Econ 203 and 204—fall and spring) 
205 Macroeconomic Theory I (3) Barth, Bradley 
Alternative theories of income, employment, and the price level; fiscal and 
monetary policy impacts; the role of expectations in the economy. (Fall 
and spring) 
206 Macroeconomic Theory II (3) Barth, Bradley 
| Continuation of Econ 205. Extensions of alternative models of income 
| determination; application of analytic frameworks to the U.S. economy; 


examination of uncertainty and policy strategy. (Fall and spring) 

207 Business Cycle Analysis (3) Kendrick 
Review of cycle theory; empirical analyses of U.S. economic fluctuations; 
forecasting methods; policy issues (Fall) 

208 National Income (3) Kendrick 


Theory and measurement of economic aggregates within an integrated 
accounting framework; uses of accounts for macroeconomic analysis and 
projections. (Fall) 

209 Capital and Growth Theory (3) Hsieh 
Growth models under both the paradigm of the Neoclassical Synthesis and 
that of Post-Keynesian economics. Other selected topics in Post-Keynesian 


economics and recent attempts to attain a new synthesis in economic theory. 
Prerequisite: Econ 205. 


Analytic Methods for Management and Policy I (3) Staff 
Primarily for graduate students in fields other than economics. Various 
quantitative techniques, such as simulation, cost-benefit analysis, mathemat- 
ical programming, and difference equations, and their roles in policy analysis 
are presented in a theoretical context and viewed in terms of their utility in 
the management/policy context. Same as OR 235. Prerequisite: Stat 51 and 
Econ 217 or equivalent. (Fall) 
212 Analytic Methods for Management and Policy II (3) Staff 
Primarily for graduate students in fields other than economics. A more 
| advanced treatment of the quantitative techniques introduced in Econ 211, 
| including cost-benefit analysis and mathematical programming techniques. 
Additional topics include applications of game theory, econometric model- 
2 ing, апа simulation models to policy analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 211 or OR 
235. (Spring) 
214 Survey of Mathematical Economics (3) Fon 
Primarily for graduate students in fields other than economics. Students in 
economics should consult the instructor before taking this course. Topics 
include differentiation, partial differentiation, and economic optimization 
problems; comparative statics; input-output analysis; difference, differential 
equations, and economic applications. Prerequisite: one semester of calculus 
and Econ 217-18. 
215-16 Mathematical Economics (3-3) Fon 
Formulation and application of mathematical models in economic theory. 
Prerequisite: a one-year calculus sequence. Open to undergraduates. 
(Academic year) 
217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) Holman 
Intermediate-level microeconomic theory (Econ 217) and intermediate-level 
macroeconomic theory (Econ 218) for graduate students in fields other than 


economics. Departmental prerequisite waived. ^ (Econ 217 and 218—fall 
and spring) 
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Adams 


An extension of microeconomic welfare analysis to the study of contempo- 
rary policy issues, with an emphasis on resource allocation decisions in the 
public sector; models of individual choice making in policy analysis; and 
policy aspects of production, cost, and organizational decision making. 
Primarily intended for students in fields other than economics. Prerequisite: 


Econ 217 or equivalent. (Academic year) 

Monetary Theory and Policy (3—3) Aschheim, Barth 
Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contemporary American 
central banking. (Academic year) 

Rural Development Policies (3) Carroll 


Review of poverty-oriented rural development strategies in the LDCs Theo- 
ries and experiences of land reform, peasant cooperatives, small-farm tech- 
nology, rural-urban linkages, and planning a rural service network (Fall) 
Rural Development Projects (3) Carroll 
Design and evaluation of rural-based investment projects, including multi- 
sector approaches to integrated planning of rural regions, with case studies 
drawn from the experience of international agencies. Prerequisite: Econ 233 
or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Energy Resources and Policy (3) Staff 
Consideration of economic and related policy issues directed at energy 
problems. (Fall) 

Middle East Economics (3) Staff 
Survey of Middle East economics emphasizing the application of economic 
tools to selected issues of importance. 


7 Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources (3) Holman 
Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment and natural 
resources development and management. (Spring) 


Economics of Defense (3) H. Solomon 
Economic analysis applied to national security planning and objectives. 
Analysis of defense establishment problems, including manpower, the de- 
fense industry base, procurement policy (Spring) 

Labor Economics (3—3) Goldfarb 
Theory of wages and employment, analysis of labor supply and demand. 
Analysis of unemployment; unions; wage regulation. Econ 241 is prerequisite 
to Econ 242. (Academic year) 

3 Seminar: Human Resource Policy (3) Staff 
The shifting composition of the American work force and its measurements; 
linking of work and welfare; preparation for work; evaluation of public 
investment in human resource development. Open to undergraduates. (Fall) 
Economics of Education (3) St 
Returns to investment in education, allocation of resources to and within 
education, educational financing 

Industrial Organization (3—3) Kwoka 
Econ 245: Economic theory and evidence regarding industrial market struc 
ture, conduct, and economic performance. Econ 246: Economic issues in 
antitrust and government regulation of the U.S. economy. Econ 245 is 
prerequisite to Econ 246. (Academic year) 

Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) Staff 
Selected topics in regulatory and antitrust economics. Prerequisite: Econ 101 
or equivalent. Offered off campus only. (Spring) 


248 Health Economics (3) Baily 


Demand for medical care; organization of the health care delivery industry; 
policy issues on regulation, efficiency, and allocation of health care services. 
(Spring) 


249 Seminar: Industrial Organization— 


The Telecommunications Industry (3) 
Structure, interrelationship, and function of the telecommunications indus- 
try within a changing regulatory framework. Offered off-campus only. 
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5 Seminar: Fiscal Policy in Developing Countries (3) 
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Economic Development Theories (3) Havrylyshyn, Smith 
Basic theories of economic growth and development. Issues covered may 
include measurement of economic growth; industrialization of agrarian 
economies; income distribution, employment, and poverty; international 
trade policies; debt problems of developing countries. (Fall and spring) 
Economic Development Planning (3) Havrylyshyn, Smith 
Theories and techniques of development planning and the experience in 
developing countries. Emphasis on tools of planning, particularly macro 
models, multisector models (including input-output, social accounting, 
linear programming, and computable general equilibrium models), and cost- 
benefit analysis in project appraisal. (Fall and spring) 


3 Productivity Analysis (3) Kendrick 


Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in business and govern- 


ment at aggregate and organizational levels. (Fall) 

5 Economics of Technological Change (3) Stewart 
Economics of research and development and the role of government in 
promoting development and use of new technology. (Spring) 

Regional Economics (3) Yezer 


Study of regional planning and growth models, including input-output, 
programming, and econometric models used by planning agencies; analysis 


of interregional production, trade, migration, firm location, and pricing 
models. (Fall) 


Urban Economics (3) Yezer 
Analysis of spatial relationships among economic activities within an urban 
area including the urban land, labor, and housing markets; urban transporta- 
tion models; fiscal relationships among jurisdictions. Prerequisite: Econ 257 


or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

Income Distribution (3) Stewart, Carroll 
Theoretical and empirical analysis of income distribution, including analysis 
of policies related to reducing income inequality. (Spring) 


Welfare Economics (3) Stewart 
Theories of welfare economics and their applications to public policy; 
analysis of selected topics in public policy. (Fall) 

Theory of Public Finance I (3) 

Allocation and distribution aspects of governme 
critical analysis of theories and principle 
mental fiscal relations (Fall) 

Theory of Public Finance II (3) 

Analysis of the effects of taxation on resource alloca 
tion; impact of the public debt. (Spring) 


Cordes, Watson 
nt budget policy, including 
5 of expenditures, and intergovern- 


Cordes, Watson 
tion and income distribu- 


Tanzi 
Examination of topics in the public finances of developing countries, includ- 
ing taxation, expenditure, and macroeconomic aspects. (Fall) 

Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) Pelzman, Hardt 
An analysis of the Soviet-type economy. Issues discussed include growth 
strategy, investment and price policy, and foreign trade and aid strategy. 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Seminar: Economic Theory and Development 

in Communist Countries (3) 

An analysis of the application of the Stalinist model to Eastern Europe and 
the resulting reforms. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Economy of the People's Republic of China I (3) Yin 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. Development of 
the economy since 1949. (Fall) 

Economy of the People's Republic of China II (3) Yin 
Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems of development. 
Prerequisite: Econ 269 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


Pelzman, Hardt 
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271 Economy of Japan (3) Staff 
Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their contribution to Japan's 
development. (Fall) 

5 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Trost 


Single-equation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods for testing 
economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. Topics include heterosce- 
dasticity, serial correlation, and lagged dependent variables. Prerequisite: 
Econ 123. Some exposure to matrix algebra is helpful, but not required 
(Fall and spring) 

5 Econometrics II: Simultaneous-Equation Models (3) Trost 
Simultaneous-equation models of economic behavior. Optional topics are 
maximum-likelihood estimation, limited dependent variables, and quantum- 
response models. Prerequisite: Econ 275. Recommended: a course in matrix 
algebra. (Spring) 

Laboratory in Applied Econometrics (3) Trost 
Application of econometric theory. Use of econometric software. Each 
student will be required to write an empirical research paper. Prerequisite: 
Econ 275 or, with the permission of the instructor, Econ 123. 

Methods in Economic Statistics (3) Gastwirth 
Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Application of 
statistical methods to economic data. Univariate and multiple regression an 
nonparametric techniques are used to analyze economic data. Measures of 
inequality, economic concentration, and forecast accuracy are discussed. 
Prerequisite: a one-year course in statistics. (Fall) 

International Economics (3—3) Dunn, Pelzman, Anderson 
Econ 281: International trade theory, including alternative models of the 
gains from trade and evaluations of the new justifications for protectionism, 
commercial policy, factor flows, and trade and investment with multinational 
corporations. Econ 282: International finance, including alternative models of 
balance of payments behavior and adjustment, payments accounting, eX 
change markets, and alternative exchange-rate regimes. Prerequisite: some 
sections may require calculus or permission of instructor. 

Economic Development of Latin America (3—3) Staff 
Econ 285: Diversity of structures of Latin American economies; relevant 
theories; import substituting industrialization; inflation; problems of under 
employment and income distribution. Econ 286: Structure of trade; protec 
tion, exports, and economic development; regional and global economic 
integration; foreign investment, multinational enterprise, and technology 
transfer. (Academic year) 

Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Same as Anth/Geog/Hist/Span 287, and PSc 285. Interdisciplinary seminat 
each student writes a report on some aspect of a selected key theme. May 


repeated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall am 
spring) 
Principles of Demography (3) Boulier 


Introduction to basic demographic perspectives and data; methods for analy- 
sis of population size, distribution, and composition; determinants and 
consequences of population trends. Same as Geog/Soc/Stat 290. (Fall) 
Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Bouliet 
Basic methods for analysis of mortality, natality, and migration; population 
estimates and projections; estimation of demographic measures from incom“ 
plete data. Same as Geog/Soc/Stat 291. (Spring) 


298 Reading and Research (3) 


Limited to master's degree candidates. (Fall and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Fall and spring) 
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| Fourth Group 


Fourth-group economics courses are limited to graduate students and are primarily for 
doctoral candidates. They are offered as the demand requires and may be repeated for 
credit with permission of the instructor. 


305 Seminar: Macroeconomics (3) Barth, Bradley 
Selected topics in macroeconomics. Prerequisite: Econ 205. 
310 Economic Methodology (3) Staff 


Methodology of economics, review of selected theoretical issues in economic 
theory. Prerequisite: six semester hours of graduate courses in economic 


theory. 

312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) Staff 
Discussion of topics in price theory from recent journal articles. 

313 Seminar: Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 
Continuation of Econ 202. Principal trends in economic thought. 

315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) H. Solomon 
Intensive study of selected topics, including economic activity analysis, risk 

| and uncertainty, and other topics of current interest. Prerequisite: Econ 215— 

16. 

321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschheim, Barth 
Recent developments in monetary theory 

341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) Staff 
Current problems in theory and policy. 

345 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) Staff 


Review of recent literature and current policy issues. Admission by permis- 
sion of instructor. 


348 Topics in Health Economics (3) Staff 
An in-depth treatment of advanced topics in health economics. Prerequisite: 
Econ 248 or permission of instructor. 

351 Seminar: Economic Development (3) Staff 
Analysis and review of recent theoretical work in the field, and/or selected 


topics of current policy interest. Prerequisite: Econ 251 and 252 or permission 
of instructor. 


363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) 
Selected topics of current interest. 
367 Seminar: Soviet Planning in Theory and Practice (3) 
An analysis and review of recent work on planning theory as applied to the 
Soviet Union. Marxist ideology with modification is taken as the primary 
| force shaping the objective function of Soviet planners. Soviet economic 
performance is evaluated based on this criterion. Prerequisite: Econ 203—4 
and 267 or permission of instructor. 
378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) 
Research seminar coverin 


Cordes, Watson 


Pelzman 


Swamy 
8 current econometric literature and special topics. 
Admission by permission of instructor. Same as Stat 378. 

379-80 Readings in Economic History (3—3) Staff 
Joint offering of the Economics and History Departments. Econ 379: American 
economic history. Econ 380: Modern European economic history. Prerequi- 
site: the appropriate second-group preparation and consent of instructor. 
(Academic year) 

390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) Staff 
ıimited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral students. Examination of 
recent contributions in this field. 
391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) 
Topics selected from current significant policy problems. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philoso 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Staff 


Staff 
phy general examina- 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


(Fall and spring) 


EDUCATION __ 


Professors M.N. Rashid, L.H. Elliott, L. Nadler, J.G. Boswell, C.E. Vontress, D.A. Moore, L. 
Winkler, D. Linkowski, F.J. Brown, E.P. Kulawiec, E.W. Kelly, Jr., S.R. Paratore, R. 
Ferrante, G.L. Horrworth, Е.]. Gleazer, Jr. (Visiting), М.А. Burns, J.C. Heddesheimer, 
G.W. Smith (Chair), J.A. Greenberg, D.E. Hawkins, J.D. Hunt, G.D. Wiggs, J.D. Fife, M.R. 
Phelps 

Adjunct Professor R.C. Rist 

Professorial Lecturers D. Iwamoto, A.C. Jensen, D.D. Darland, E.L. Shafer 

Associate Professors D.H. Holmes, R.A. Luke, C.H. Hoare, D. W. Dew (Research) 

Associate Professorial Lecturers S.S. Beck, D.L. Edgell, C. Gerhard 

Assistant Professors P. Finnerty-Fried, M.J. Strait, L.R. Putnam, D.M. Saunders 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers P. Callas, E. Zuniga, S.J. Knight | 

Instructors С.В. Stapp, T.J. Martin 
See the School of Education and Human Development for programs of study leading t6 

the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development, Master of Arts in 

Education and Human Development, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, 

and Doctor of Education. See Travel and Tourism for courses in that field, which i$ 

administered by the Department of Education 


First Group 

9 Techniques for Acquiring Meaning from College Texts (0) 
The course is divided into three modules, which may be taken in sequence 0f 
individually. Each module addresses the acquisition, retention, and utiliza 
tion of meaning as presented in college text materials. Analysis and synthesis 
of information into verbal and written discourse are emphasized. Ей 
student receives an evaluation of his or her college-level reading ability: 
Placement testing is required, for which a $10 fee is charged. Tuition is 
charged at the rate of 1 credit hour for each module. 
Introduction to Education and Human Services (3) Boswell and Staff 


50 
The scope of education and human services is defined from historia 
philosophical, and cross-cultural perspectives. Field trips and guest speakers 
Field work is required. (Fall and spring) 

71 Introduction to Human Development 1 (3) Staff , 
Lectures and field work. All aspects of development through adolescens 
child study techniques. Two to three hours weekly field experience 
appropriate setting (Fall and spring) 

72 Introduction to Human Development II (3) Ноа 
Adult development from young adulthood to old age. Dominant psychologk 
cal, social, and physical competencies; motivational changes; coping styles 
maladaptive behavior. Three hours weekly field experience in appropria 
agency setting. (Fall and spring) 

75 Introduction to Rehabilitation (3) Finnerty-Frie’ 
Overview of rehabilitation profession, including philosophy, history, ethics 
legislation, settings, and practice. (Fall) 

87 Sign Language and Deafness I (3) suf 


Basic expressive and receptive skills in sign language of the deaf Same 8 

HKLS/SpEd 87. 

88 Sign Language and Deafness II (3) suf 
Discussion of issues and implications of deafness. Same as HKLS/SpEd 88. 
Prerequisite: Educ/HKLS/SpEd 87. 

100 Special Workshop in Education and Human Development (arr.) staf 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated fot v 

credit (Fall and spring) 
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| Educ 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 144, and 146 are special methods courses that are to be 
elected in the senior year by students in the secondary school curriculum after 
substantial preparation in the teaching fields concerned. Course requirements and hours 
of credit vary with license requirements. Prerequisite to all special methods courses: 
Educ 104, 105 for elementary majors; Educ 131 for secondary majors. 


104 Psychology for Learning and Teaching (3) Staff 
Principles, theory, nature, and course of learning and teaching processes. 
Examination and analysis of the strategies and dynamics of teaching and 


learning in behavioral settings. Three-hour field work sessions. (Fall and 
spring) Д 
| 105 Social Issues in Education and Human Services (3) Boswell and Staff 


Historical and social development of education and human services, contem- 

porary issues, interrelationship of educational and human service institu- 

| tions, policy considerations, and future issues. Field work is required. 
Prerequisite: Educ 50 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

| 110 Elementary School Teac hing of Reading (3) Horrworth 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to a 
good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Educ 104 and 105 or 
teaching experience. 

111 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (3 to 18) Moore and Staff 
A comprehensive block course that includes diagnostic reading, mainstream- 
ing, mathematics, science, language arts, social studies, music, art, physical 
education. Pre-student teaching one and one-half days a week. Prerequisite: 
Educ 71, 72, 104, 105; and senior standing. (Fall) 

112 Measurement and Evaluation (3) Staff 
Basic evaluative measurement techniques: selection, administration, and 
interpretation of standardized tests; test construction, evaluation procedures, 
statistical analysis. (Fall and spring) 

113 Elementary School Art (3) Staff 
Lecture and laboratory (3 hours), field work (as arranged). For undergraduates 
in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and methods. Material fee, 
$5. (Spring) 

118 Elementary Reading: Classroom Diagnosis and Instruction (3) Horrworth 
Emphasis on diagnostic procedures aimed at individualizing and improving 


classroom instruction. Prerequisite: Educ 110 or equivalent. (Fall and 
spring) 
120 Experimental Course in Education and Human Development (arr.) Staff 


Topic to be announced in the 
provided the topic differs, 
121 International Experiences (1 to 6) 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic. 
124 Communication Skills (3) Staff 
Theory and practice in the development of communication skills in the 
museum. Educational concepts; teaching strategies and techniques; institu- 
tional liaison and group process. Admission by permission of the instructor. 
125 Museums as Cultural and Educational Resources (3) Staff 
Use of the museum for knowledge and enjoyment; museum objects as 
primary sources; meetings in D.C. area art, history, and science museums. 
128 Children’s Literature (3) Staff 
Lectures, discussion, and field work. Classics as well as newer books for 
children and youth are explored. Significant authors and illustrators are 
highlighted. (Spring) 
129 Critical Social Issues in Literature for Children and Youth (3) Staff 
Content evaluation of books, including issues such as ethnicity, sexism, 


family problems, handicapping conditions, death, and the role of fantasy 
versus realism. (Summer) 


Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 


Staff 
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131 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) Kulawiec 

For seniors. Classroom management and teaching techniques for initiating 

guiding, and evaluating learning activities. Group work to be arranged: 

Prerequisite: Educ 104 and 105 (Fall) 

Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (3 or 6) Staff 

For seniors. Supervised teaching in selected prekindergarten or kindergarten 

class in accredited school; seminar. Admission by permission of instructor 

Prerequisite: Educ 111 or equivalent; Educ 150, 152, 153, 154. (Fall and 

spring) 

133 Supervised Experience in Education and Staff 
Human Development Services (3 to 6) 

Field work, internship, and instructional practice: (1) adult education and 
human resource development (Wiggs); (2) college student development 
experience (Burns); (3) higher education (Greenberg); (4) museum education 
(Nashman); (5) counseling (Heddesheimer). Admission by permission 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 

134 Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 to 9) Kulawiec and $4 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 131. 
(Fall and spring) 

135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (6 or 12) Moore and Stall 
Supervised teaching in the elementary school for one semester. Seminar for 
seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 111 @ 
equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester hours in 
English (Spring) 

137 Teaching Speech (3) staf 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester hours in 
speech or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) staf 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester hours @ 
social studies. (Spring) 

139 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) staf 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of att 
Material fee, $5. (Spring) 

140 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) sul 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: mathematics throug! 
calculus. (Spring) 

142 Teaching Music in Secondary Schools (3) sul 
Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of music courses. 


— 
N 


144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) Kulawitt 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester hours? 
science (Spring) 

Kulawi 


146 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) 

Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of 
foreign language. (Spring) 

150 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) su 
Historical development, philosophy, and objectives of nursery school 
kindergartens, and day care; exploration of contemporary programs 
models with curriculum implications for schools in the U.S. and abroad 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

152 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) sul 
Rationale, development, content approaches, programs, and material 

language arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and aes 

education. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


193-94 Research and Independent Study (arr.) 
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153 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3) Staff 
Planning, reporting, records, teacher-child and teacher-family interaction, 
diagnosis and evaluation, working with paraprofessionals and parents. Em- 
phasis on total classroom e ology. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

154 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child (3) Staff 
Interaction with community agencies and resources for services; equipment, 
play activities, curriculum materials, and methods for teaching the infant and 


young child. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 

162 Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Winkler 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fall and spring) 

163 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) Winkler 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teac hers, and 
others working with children and adolescents. (Fall and spring) 

1-72 International Education (3-3) Moore 


Survey of selected foreign educational svstems and cultures. Research, 
techniques, and materials to develop world-mindedness. Embassy resources 
utilized. (Summer) 

173 Comparative Education (3) 


Kulawiec 
A systematic 


investigation of the educational structure and practices of 

selected representative school systems throughout the world. Emphasis on 
development of a methodology for comparative study. (Fall) 

176 Program Planning and Development 
for Service Agencies (3) 
Examination of program planning and development activities essential to 
human service agencies. Through case studies and on-site field experiences, 
students examine and analyze a variety of processes in which agency needs 
are assessed and programs planned. (Spring) 

178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) Nadler, Luke 
Same as T&T 178. Use of design committees, steering committees, selection of 
resource people, site selection, exhibits, and relation to supplier personnel. 
Special attention to designing the core of the conference and related confer- 
ence activities. (Spring and summer) 

180 Computer Literacy (3) 
Classroom presentations (changi 


Ferrante, Hoare 


Staff 
ng computer utilization, computer terms and 
practices, academic administrative computer applications) and sessions in 
the microcomputer laboratory, including hands-on experience with comput- 
er-assisted instruction, introduction to BASIC, and a supervised individual 


project. No previous computer experience required. May be taken for gradu- 
ate credit. (Fall and spring) 


182 Organization and Administration 
in the Human Services (3) 
Introduction to organizational theory and program administration in non- 
school agencies, staff recruitment and development, fiscal operations, person- 


nel and program supervision, facilities, and maintenance of effective commu- 
nity relations. (Spring) 


Hoare and Staff 


Staff 

(Academic year) 
Hoare 
cts an 
completes a 
(Spring) 


Individual research under guidance of a staff member. 
195 Seminar in Human Services: Current Issues (3) 
Analysis of selected issues in human services. Each student condu 
investigation of an identified problem in human services and 
skill assessment project. Admission by permission of instructor. 
200 Special Workshop in Education and Human Development (arr.) 


Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 


Third Group 


Departmental prerequisite: A de 
third-group Courses in education 


gree from an accredited institut 


ion is prerequisite to 
Adequate professional 


preparation is prerequisite to 
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es in education except for those courses limited to students in th 


all third-group cours 
enroll in third 


M.A.T. degree program. Undergraduate students in their senior year may 
group courses with permission of the instructor. 


201-2 International Education (3—3) Moor 
A study of a selected sample of foreign education systems as they reflec 


culture, history, values, people, and current changes in the world today 
Research techniques and resources to develop a global frame of reference 
Foreign resources utilized (Summer) 
| 203—4 Comparative Education (3—3) Kulawie 
у A systematic investigation of the educational structure and practices 
selected representative school systems throughout the world. Emphasis @ 


development of a methodology for comparative study (Academic year, 
205 Foundations of Curriculum Development (3) S 
For experienced teachers. Curriculum research and design, issues and trends 


comparison of curriculum patterns, curriculum development in subject ares 
and group consideration of current field-related problems (Fall) 
207 Instructional Materials, Media, and Resources (3 to 6) sul 
Review of technological contributions to education. Examination of currell 
j and emerging developments. Framework for study of selection, utilization 
integration, and evaluation of audiovisual media in the teaching/learnift 
process. (Summer) 
Rashi’ 


208 Human Development (3) 
Consideration of human development and behavior throughout the life spat 


emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdisciplinary research. 


(Fall and summer) ! 
209 Child Development (3) Rashi’ 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior Practic* 


| 
| 
implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge 8 


statistics. 
213-14 Western Educational Thought (3—3) Boswell, Darla 
Following the themes of certainty, equality, and progress, this course € 


| i 
childhood. (Fall) 
| 210 Adolescent Development (3) Rash 
| Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and behavior. Pract 
| cal implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge 8 
adolescence (Spring) 

211 Computers in the Classroom (3) Sus 
| Fundamental microcomputer concepts and skills needed to use the comp 
| in the classroom. Introduction of programming languages, general-p 
| applications software, and educational software (courseware), together wil 
| important educational issues concerning their use in the classroom. Pre 

site: Educ 180. (Spring) 

212 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Survey sé 

Measurement and Research (3) 
| Introduction to measurement techniques and evaluation. Emphasis on # 
| plication and interpretation of data gathering techniques and descrip 


| 

| 

| ines the ideas of selected philosophers in their historical context and 4 
| them to education. Educ 213: From Sumer to the Enlightenment; Educ 1 
| From the Enlightenment to the present with concentration on the Ameri? 
' experience. (Fall and spring) 

| 215 Practicum for the Gifted (3 or 6) pash 
| A culminating supervised experience in a variety of settings for ү, 


in the master's program for the gifted. Admission by permission 


instructor. 
216 Advanced Study of the History of Education (3) Boswell, Рай 
| Individually planned program of study on topic of student's interest. "t 


uisite: Educ 213—14 or the equivalent. 
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217 Advanced Study of the Philosophy of Education (3) Boswell, Darland 
Individually planned program of study on topic of student's interest. Prereq- 
uisite: Educ 213—14 or the equivalent. У 

218 Social Foundations of Education (3) Kulawiec 
The relationship between school and society explored: social, economic, and 
political purposes of schooling as well as forces that shape policies and 
school curricula. Contemporary issues studied with implications for the 
future 

220 Experimental Course in Education and Human Development (arr.) Staff 


Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for credit 
provided the topic differs. 


21 International Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 
Travel to a foreign country for specific study and research. Admission by 
permission of the instructor 

222 Foundations of Reading Development: K-Adult (3) Horrworth 

Basic theories and processes of reading acquisition; linguistic, cognitive, 
developmental, social, and affective bases of reading; varieties and influences 
of media and instructional strategies 

223 Reading Instruction in Content Areas: Horrworth 

Elementary, Intermediate, and Secondary Schools (3) 

Emphasis on basic group instructional methods and media; teaching demon- 

strations of basic reading and study skills in content subjects; study of 

readability of content materials: research and application of formulas. (Fall) 


224 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading: K-6 (3) Horrworth 
Classroom teaching and testing techniques for elementary teachers; construc- 
tion of informal tests; administration, scoring, and interpretation of informal 
tests and other measures of evaluation: selecting and planning activities 
suitable for correction of specific problems. Prerequisite: at least one previous 
Course in reading. (Spring) 

226 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading in Secondary School (3) Horrworth 


Application of instructional strategies and techniques in Educ 223 and 224: 
construction of informal tests; administration, scoring, and interpretation of 
informal and standardized tests: study and evaluation of materials and 
teaching procedures; application of readability formulas; class demonstra- 
tions of teaching strategies. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) Staff 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most important prob- 
lems facing the contemporary American elementary school. (Fall) 

228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) Staff 
Current trends and research in reading, language arts, social studies, mathe- 
matics, science, music, art, and physical education. (Spring) 

230 Managing Computer Applications (3) Ferrante 
For managers and prospective managers in education and human services 
who are concerned with the automation of their operations. Students will 
acquire the basic principles needed to design, implement, and manage an 


information system. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. (Spring and 
summer) 


232 Power, Leadership, and Education (3) 
(Formerly Educ 198) 
The nature of power, leadership, and education; the re 
leadership; the essential nature of education in the 
leadership in a democratic setting. (Fall) 

234 Curriculum Design and Development for Horrworth 
Individualized Learning (3) 
Practical application of individualized instruction theories and methods 
through design, development, implementation, and revisio 
and secondary level self-instructional packages. 


Boswell 


lationship of power to 
exercise of power and 


n of elementary 


235 Analysis of Teaching (3) 


240 Proposal Writing (3) 
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Ferrante, Kulawieé 


Teaching as work: diagnosing learning skills, program planning and imple 
mentation, feedback on both student and program. (Fall) 


236 Technical Programs in Human Resource Development (3) Staff 


Analysis of the nature and scope of human resource development tec hnical 
training in industry, government organizations, and labor unions. (Spring) 


237 Designing Technical Training Programs (3) Wiggs 


Applications of instructional systems development design models for techni- 
cal skills training programs. (Summer) 
Staf 


239 International Programs in Adult Learning (3) 


The use of adult learning programs (adult education, human resourcé 
development, higher education, etc.), in various parts of the world, 8$ 
provided by international agencies, multinational companies, and public 
foundations. Emphasis on national development, social problems, economic 


growth. (Spring) 
Ferrante 


The preparation of proposals for educational, business, and industrial appli 
cations, including those submitted for funding. Many styles and formats агі. 
illustrated. Each student will prepare a proposal in cooperation with 8 


organization or agency. (Fall and summer) 

241 Education of the Gifted and Talented (3) Rashid 
Nature and discovery of giftedness, provision for the gifted in educatio! 
settings. Research findings and issues. (Summer) 

242 Fundamentals of Educational Administration (3) Brow? 


Organization, structure, and governance of public education; federal, stati 
and local responsibilities. Basic administrative/leadership theory. Roles 
functions of school administrators. 

243 Human Relations in Educational Management (3) Saunde® 
Principles and practices in human relations for teachers, administrato™ 
other school personnel, parents, and community leaders. Current theoreti 
and research findings; applications to social change; techniques of wor 
with individuals and groups. 


246 Administrative Issues in Urban Education (3) Saunde® 
Administrative strategies and practices appropriate to problems of urbe? 
schools. 

Greenbelt 


247 Postsecondary Career Education (3) 

Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems, and trends 
vocational, technical, and occupational education in the United States, wit 
emphasis on the community college. (Spring) 

248 Supervision of Instruction (3) Saunde 
Study of interdisciplinary foundations of supervision. Special attention to 
function of theory, change, individual and group relationships in organi% 
tions, staff influence processes, talent utilization, and evaluation of progr 


and staff. (Summer) 
249 Foundations of Employee Assistance Programs (3) sul 
(Formerly Drug Treatment and Resources) 
loy* 


History, legislation, and foundations of practice of counseling in emp 
assistance programs. 

250 Counseling Substance Abusers (3) Finnerty 
Individual, group, family, and self-help counseling applied to subst 


abusers. 

251 Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, winklé 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fall and spring) 

252 Organization and Administration of Counseling Services (3) Vontre® 
Principles and procedures for designing and implementing counseling 
vices. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) t 
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253 Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) Winkler 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal tec hniques. Development 
of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. (Fall and 
spring) 

254 The Middle School (3) Kulawiec 


Development, organization, and practices; emphasis on the learner, the 
teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting of the school for 
the preadolescent. (Fall) 
255-56 Secondary Education (3—3) Kulawiec 
Examination of historic al, psychological, sociological, and philosophical 
bases; emphasis on prescriptive implications. Special attention to contempo- 
rary problems and practices. (Alternate academic years) 
257 Career Development and Information (3) Vontress 
Theories of career development; factors influencing the world of work; 
procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educational, and occupa- 


tional information (Fall and spring) 

258 Theories and Techniques of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Vontress 
| Theories and practices of counseling. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in 
counseling, including Educ 253 and 257 (Fall and spring) 

259 The Principalship, K-12 (3) Saunders 


А general introduction to the princ ipalship. Administrative tasks and proce- 


dures are stressed, together with the principal's role in handling educational 
issues and problems. 


260 Supervision in the Elementary and Secondary School (3) Saunders 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Review of modern supervisory 
concepts, including practices in schools. Prerequisite: Educ 248. (Spring) 


261 Practicum in Counseling and Human Development (3) Rashid and Staff 
Separate sections offered for counseling majors and human development 
majors. Prerequisite: Educ 258 for counseling majors; permission of instructor 
for human development majors. (Fall and spring) 

262 Internship in Counseling and Human Heddesheimer, Rashid 
Development (3) 

Separate sections offered for counseling majors and human development 
majors. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

263 Human Resource Development: Nadler, Luke, Wiggs 
Training and Education (3) 
Concepts and purpose, h 
development personnel, 
preparation or ex 
(Fall and spring) 

264 Design of Training Programs in 
Human Resource Development (3) 
Training, education, and development programs for various client systems 
will be planned using critical-events conceptual model. Field work. Prerequi- 
site: Educ 263 and permission of instructor. (Spring) 

265 Futurism and Education (3) Kulawiec 
An introductory study of futurism: philosophy, content, methodology, and 
application. Major concepts are explored through rea 
games, simulations, and films. 

267 Human Sexuality for Counselors (3) Winkler 
The purpose of this course is to increase the awareness and understanding of 
sexuality as it relates to counseling in contemporary society. 

268 Family Counseling (3) Winkler 
The family as a system: how it affects the client and how the client affects it. 


Didactic presentations, role playing, and work with simulated families. 
(Spring) 


istorical backgrounds, roles of human resource 
program areas. Prerequisite: adequate professional 
perience in training, education, and development 


Nadler, Luke, Wiggs 


dings, discussion, 
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269—70 School Business Management (3—3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Brown 


Educ 269: Philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of school business 
management. Educ 270: Practicum in school business management. Educ 269 
is prerequisite to Educ 270. (Academic year) 

271 Policy-Making for Public Education (3) Boswell, Ferrante 
The nature of educational policy: the role of single-interest groups, the courts, 
legislative bodies, administrative bureaucracies, and professionals in estab- 
lishing parameters and allocating resources. Analysis of specific techniques 
of policy formation. (Summer) 

Staff 


272 Educational Planning (3) 
An examination of the planning movement in education: its historical 


development and the recent shift in premises, context, and expectations. 
Different approaches to the planning process; its relationship to the concepts 
of systems and futurism; participatory, sectorial, and regional aspects; role of 
research, and overview of main analytical techniques currently in use. (Fall) 

273 Pre-Service Teacher Education (3) Staff 
Program development, governance, issues, trends. (Fall, alternate years) 

274 In-Service Teacher Education (3) Staff 
Continuing professional development of educators, costs and benefits to 
society, promising programs and practices, current issues. (Spring, alter- 
nate years) 

275 School Finance (3) Brown 
Issues in financial support of public education. Local, state, and federal roles. 
Budget development and administration. 

276 Public Relations in School Administration (3) Brown 
The function, purposes, and resources of school public relations. Develop- 
ment of skills in planning public relations programs and activities. Theory 
and practice of effective communication. 

277 Dynamics of Change (3) Boswell 
An analysis of the process of change, particularly as it relates to educational 
policy. Comparison of theories; analytical tools; historical precedents; exam- 
ples of federal educational policies. 

Staff 


278 School Law (3) 
Constitutional and statutory provisions for public school education; origin 


and legal status of the local school unit; nature of the school board; 1 
status of teachers and administrators; legal rights and responsibilities 
parents and pupils. (Spring) 

279 Adult Education (3) Hoare ў 
Current concepts and objectives, historical development, agencies involved, 
personnel, clients, programs on all levels—community through international. 
(Fall) 

280 Program Planning in Adult Education (3) Wiggs 
Determining educational needs for adults in school and non-school agencies 
designing programs and instruction; budgeting and scheduling of ad 
programs. Field work with sponsoring agency. Prerequisite: Educ 279 and 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 

281 Program Evaluation: Theory and Practice (3) Holmes 
A general introduction to the theory of evaluation of social programs 
Overview of evaluation models, methodology associated with program evalu 
ation, and examination of evaluation in the context of political and soci 
environments. (Fall) 

282 Introduction to Qualitative Research Methods (3) Rist 
A general introduction to qualitative research procedures in social science 


research. Application of qualitative methods, design, analysis. (Fall an 
spring) 
283 Higher Education in the United States (3) Burns, Greenberg 


History, scope, purpose, present status, programs, and trends іп highefj 
education in the United States. (Fall and spring) 
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284 Administration of Higher Education (3) Burns, Ferrante, Fife 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and universities; 
duties of trustees and administrators. (Fall and spring) 

285 Education and National Development (3) Boswell 
Examination of the basic assumption that education contributes to national 
development. In addition to economic growth and civic identity, what 
constitutes national development in advanced industrial societies and soci- 
eties moving to industrialism? What role does education play in promoting 
this process? (Fall) 

286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3) Stapp 
Seminar integrating advanced practices of museum education with current 
scholarship in architectural history, material culture, social history, and 
women's studies. Extensive use of Washington museum resources. Open to 
undergraduate and graduate students. (Fall) 

287—88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3—3) Putnam 
For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective work under supervision. 
Complete case study approach; selection and evaluation of diagnostic and 
instructional materials and techniques for permanent file. Prerequisite: Educ 
222 and 224. (Academic year) 

289 Organization and Administration of Reading Programs (3) Putnam 
For principals, assistant principals, supervisors, superintendents and reading 
teachers. Problems in planning, reorganizing and improving the total reading 
program. (Fall) 

290 Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading (3) Putnam 
For experienced teachers. Case studies of children and/or adults with severe 
reading problems, planning and implementing instructional programs. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

291 Educational Facilities Planning (3) Brown 
Principles of school plant planning; site selection: evaluation of exist- 
ing buildings; adaptation to curricular needs; building operation and 
maintenance; disposition of surplus facilities; energy and accessibility 


considerations. 

292 Practicum in Program Evaluation (3 to 6) Holmes 
Supervised practical experience in field placements. Admission by permis- 
sion of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

293-94 Research and Independent Study (3—3) Staff 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and confer- 
ences arranged with an instructor. (Academic year) 

295 Quantitative Methods II: Paratore, Smith, Holmes 


Research Procedures (3) 
Required of all candidates for master's degrees in education. Analysis of 
scientific approaches to problems in education; evaluation of research 
techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 112, 212; or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
297 Personnel Administration (3) Brown 
Organization and administration of personnel programs for educational 
institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and functions; 
current issues. 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
Required of M.A. in Ed.&H.D. degree candidates writing master's theses. 
(Fall and spring) 
302 Quantitative Methods Ш: Holmes, Paratore, Smith 
Inferential Techniques (3) 
Educ 302 or Stat 105 is required of all doctoral students in education. 
Prerequisite: Educ 212 or a basic statistics course and permission of instruc- 
tor. (Fall and spring) 
303 Data Analysis (3 to 6) Staff 
Use of computer in data analysis. For doctoral students at the dissertation- 
planning stage. (Fall and spring) 


292 


304 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) 


305 


5 Internship: Supervision (3 to 6) 
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Brown, Saunders 
Practical experience in supervision of instruction Admission by permission 


of instructor (Fall and spring) 
Brown, Saunders 


Service in a school situation directed by the University's faculty and school 
systems; integration of theory and practice. (Fall and spring) 


306 Quantitative Methods IV: Holmes, Paratore, Smith 


Advanced Research Design (3) 


Required of all doctoral students in education. Evaluation and application of 
educational research designs. Prerequisite: Educ 302 or equivalent. (Fall 
and spring) 


310 Museum Studies (3) Stapp 


311 Museum Audiences (3) 


Study of the museum's functions and its educational roles. Admission by 


permission of instructor 
Staff 
Study of the many audiences of many ages who use and enjoy museums; 
appropriate museum and outreach practices, grant proposal writing. Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor. 


312 Internship and Seminar in Museum Education (6) Stapp 


Four-day-a-week placement in education departments in area museums. 
Supervision and seminar are provided by George Washington University 
faculty. Admission by permission of instructor. 


316 Recent Developments in Elementary School Social Studies (3) Moore 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of social studies. 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


317 Recent Developments in Elementary School Science (3) Staff 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, and 
innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of science. Admission 
by permission of instructor. 

320 Recent Developments in Elementary School Mathematics (3) Staff 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, and 
innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of mathematics. Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

321 Practicum in Curriculum (3 to 6) Staff 
Supervised field experience in curriculum. Admission by permission 
instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 205 or 325. (Fall and spring) 

322 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) Horrworth 
Limited to graduate students in reading education. Experience in a select 
area of teaching or supervisory service in reading education programs. Pre 
requisite: permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

324 Teaching Reading and Study Skills at the College Level (3) Staff 
Evaluation of reading skills at the college level. Development of college 
reading programs, including diagnostic and teaching techniques, program 
planning and implementation. Prerequisite: Educ 226 or equivalent, an 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 

325 Curriculum Theory (3) Staff 
Examination of reviews and research studies in curriculum theory. Focus OF 
trends, values, interpretations, fads, design systems, and evaluation. Prered: 
uisite: Educ 205. (Spring) 

328 Selected Topics in International Education (3) Moore 
Investigation of historical development of international education; rese 
on selected topics of general importance to the field of international edu 
tion. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

329 Seminar in Program Evaluation (3) Holmes 


Contemporary problems and issues in evaluation of social programs: desig 
implementation, analysis, and utilization. (Spring) 


330 


334 
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Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) Staff 
Historical developments; philosophy and objectives of nursery schools, 
kindergartens, and day care centers; exploration of contemporary programs 
and models, with curriculum implications for schools in the United States 
and abroad (Fall) 


2 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) Staff 


Rationale, development, content, approaches, programs, and materials in 
language arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and aesthetic 
education (Fall) 


33 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3) Staff 


Planning, reporting, maintaining records, teacher-child and teacher-family 
interaction, diagnosis and evaluations, working with paraprofessionals and 
parents. Emphasis on total classroom environment. (Spring) 
Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child (3) Staff 
Interaction with community agencies for services, resources, and equipment; 
physical facilities, play activities, curriculum materials, and methods for 
teaching the infant and young child. (Spring) 

Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) Staff 
Supervised professional acctivity in selected early childhood programs; 
seminar. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in early childhood education and 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

Clinical Practicum in Reading (3 to 6) Horrworth 
Supervised clinical experience in testing, tutoring, and teaching. Approxi- 
mately 120 clinic hours required. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring) 

Methods of Policy Analysis in Education (3) Holmes, Rist 
Modes of analysis employed in the study of educational policy issues. 
Alternative methods of analysis for policy formation, implementation, and 
impact assessment. Both theoretical and case study materials are used. 
Prerequisite: Educ 295. (Fall and spring) 

Cognitive Models and Instruction (3) Rashid 
Cognitive models (Guilford, Bruner, etc.) are analyzed as the theoretical basis 


for planning instructional episodes appropriate at various levels—childhood 
through adulthood. (Fall) 


Language Development (3) Rashid 
Nature of language acquisition and development; emphasis on sociolinguis- 
tics and psycholinguistics most pertinent to education. (Spring) 

Advanced Studies in Human Development (3) Rashid 


Review and consideration of empirical research studies on selected topics in 
human development. Issues, instrumentation, and research needs in respect 
to each topic discussed. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Adult Development and Aging (3) Rashid 
Theories and research on personality and cognition in adulthood and old age 
Emphasis on evaluating research designs and methods and deriving implica 
tions of findings for gerontological programs and selected professional roles 
(Spring) 

Counseling Interview Skills (3) Heddesheimer 
Acquisition of counseling skills common to all theories through lectures, 
demonstrations by faculty, role playing, and videotaping. Prerequisite: Educ 
251 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

Counseling Older Persons (3) Finnerty-Fried 
Special considerations and counseling emphases in regard to the life transi- 
tions and role changes that occur for older persons. (Summer) 
Cross-Cultural Counseling (3) 

Problems of and procedures for counseling culturally different 


mphasis on counseling cultural minorities in the United States. 
and summer) 


Vontress 
clients. 
(Spring 
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Counseling in Groups (3) Heddesheimer, Winkler, and Linkowski 
Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction within groups Tech- 
niques and practice in group counseling. Prerequisite: Educ 251; concurrent 
registration: Educ 258 (Fall and spring) 
Counseling and the Disciplines (3) Staff 
For advanced students in counseling. Explores the psychological, sociologi- 
cal, economic, anthropoligical, and philosophical foundations of counseling. 
Admission by permission of instructor 


Personal and Social Adjustment (3) Winkler 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 
others working with children and adolescents. (Fall and spring) 

Advanced Theories of Counseling (3) Vontress 


Critical analysis and evaluation of leading counseling theories and consider- 
ation of their implications for practice. Intended for Education Specialist and 
Doctor of Education degree candidates whose area of concentration is 


counseling. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

Job Development and Placement (3) Finnerty-Fried 
Job development and modification: placement of disabled persons. 
(Spring) 

Medical Aspects of Rehabilitation (3) Linkowski 
Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation implications (Fall) 
Client Evaluation in Rehabilitation (3) Finnerty-Fried 
Vocational planning through work-sample assessment, testing, interview, 
and observation. Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equivalent. (Spring) 
Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation (3) Linkowski 
Impact of disabilities and concept of normalization. (Fall) 
Administration and Governance of Greenberg, Ferrante 


Two-Year Colleges (3) 

A study of the community junior college, focusing on administrative patterns 
and national, regional, state, and local influences, as well as the theory and 
structure of two-year college organization. (Fall and spring) 
Foundations of Rehabilitation (3) Finnerty-Fried 
Survey of history, philosophy, legislation, roles, and services. Visits 0 
selected field sites. (Fall) 


Field Work in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Staff 
Field work of two full days a week; concurrent seminar. (Spring) 
Internship: Rehabilitation Counseling (3—3) Linkowski, Finnerty-Fried 


Supervised practice of three full days a week; concurrent seminar. Prerequi- 
site: Educ 366. (Academic year) 

Professional Issues in Rehabilitation (3) Linkowski, Finnerty-Fried 
Seminar covering professional problems and ethical issues. Prerequisit® 
Educ 367 (Spring) 

Administration of College Student Burns 
Development Services and Programs (3) 

An overview of student affairs administrative practices, including needs 
assessment, planning models, budgeting, policy development, program de- 
velopment, facility management, evaluation, and team building. Admission 
by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

Internship in Higher Education (3 to 6) Greenberg 
Supervised experience in selected areas of college teaching: human resource 
development, adult education. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

The Community/Junior College (3) Greenberg, Gleazéf 
The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year colleges 
and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal concerns, and 
special problems of two-year colleges. (Fall and spring) 


5 


Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Ferrante, Elliott 4 


Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. (Spring) 
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375 Foundations of College Student Development (3) Burns 
College student development theories, practices, and problems, including 


historical overview and human development theories related to college 
students (Fall) 


376 Group and Organizational Theories (3) Burns 
Focus on theorists, including Argyris, Blau, Miles, Festinger, and Lewin, and 
practical application of theories to various organizational settings and indi- 


viduals. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. (Spring) 

377 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) Burns 
Supervised practical experience in college student development programs 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

378 Practicum in Teacher Education (3 to 6) Boswell 
For selected experienced teachers. Supervised field work relevant to stu- 
dents' professional needs, to be arranged (Fall and spring) 

379 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6) Nadler 


Supervised practical experience in various forms of adult education and 
human resource development. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring) 

380 Facilitating Adult Learning (3) Staff 
Emphasis on developing and/or improving skills in formal instruction, using 
a wide variety of instructional strategies in adult learning situations. 
(Summer) 

381 Adult Learning (3) Wiggs, Greenberg 
Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and group learning 
transactions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physical, and social 
environment in adult education situations. (Fall and spring) 

382 Instructional Strategies in Adult Learning Programs (3) Greenberg, Luke 
Methods, techniques, and devices for adult learning; developing action- 
oriented learning situations in adult learning programs. (Spring) 

383 Interviewing/Counseling for Human Resource Developers (3) Staff 
Applications of interviewing, coaching, and counseling skills for the human 


resource development specialist and others in various occupational settings. 
(Summer) 


384 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3) Wiggs, Luke 
Evaluation design strategies for adult learning programs in business, indus- 
try, government, voluntary and community organizations, and agencies. 
(Fall) 

5 Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) Fife 
Theory, practice, problems, and issues in collective negotiations in higher 
education. 

386 Current Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) Luke, Nadler 
Primarily for M.A. in Ed.&H.D. degree candidates. Current issues and trends 
in the fields of adult education and human resource development. Admission 
of others by permission of instructor. (Spring and summer) 

387 Management of Adult Learning Programs (3) Wiggs, Nadler 
Program administration in school and non-school agencies, staff recruitment 
and development, fiscal operations, facilities, and maintenance of effe 
community relations. 

388 Case Studies in Higher Education Administration (3) Ferrante 
An analysis of case studies related to administrative functions in colleges and 
universities. 

389 Consultant—Client Relationships in Nadler, Luke 
Human Resource Development (3) 

Examination of the consulting process, consultant-client behaviors, and 
dilemmas, using theory and field experience for individu 
al development. Prerequisite: Educ 263, 
(Fall and spring) 
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390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) Fife 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to the legal 
structure of higher education, religious concerns, students, faculty, and 
academic programs. (Spring) 

391 College and University Curriculum (3) Fife 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, and 
trends in the higher education curriculum. (Fall) 

392 Financing Higher Education (3) Staff 
Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student aid, program 
budgets, and financial methods and practices (Spring) 

394 College and University Governance (3) 

Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and relationships in 
higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284 (Fall) 

395 Problems and Practices in Educational Ferrante, Fife, Greenberg 
Administrative Organization (3 to 6) 

Application of principles and practices concerned with change and evalua 


Ferrante 


tion of educational administration. i 
396 Internship: Higher Education Administration (3 to 6) Greenberg Î 
Service in a higher education situation directed by the University and the 
cooperating institution to integrate theory and practice. (Fall and spring) 
397 Internship: Administration (3 to 6) Brown, Saunders 
Service in an educational institution or education-related program directed 
by the University's faculty. (Fall and spring) 


399 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) Brown, Saunders 
Application of the theories and principles of administration to public and 
private schools. Field experience in a phase of administration and supervi- 
sion. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
A master's degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all fourth-group 
courses. All fourth-group seminars are open to doctoral candidates or other post-master'$ 
degree students with approval of instructor. Study is individually planned on the basis of 
previous study and experience in the subject field to attain an advanced level of 
competence and to meet identified professional needs or field requirements. 

Each of the following courses is offered fall and spring. Each course except Educ 401 
may be repeated for credit. 


401 Advanced Study: Ideas, Issues, and Boswell, Phelps, Rist 
Practices in Education (3) ' 
For precandidates for the Ed.D. Alternative means of responding to thé 
complexities of the educational process. Topics will vary, but will concerti 
education as an individual process and as sociocultural preservation and 


renewal. 
402 Seminar: Western Educational Thought (arr.) Boswell, Darland 
405 Seminar: Human Growth and Development (arr.) Rashi 
411 Seminar: Elementary Education (arr.) St 
413 Seminar: Secondary Education (arr.) Kulawiec 
421 Seminar: Adult Education (arr.) Luke, Nadler, Wiggs 
422 Seminar: Higher Education Greenberg, Ferrante, Gleazéf 

Administration (arr.) 
424 Seminar: College Student Development (arr.) Burns 
425 Seminar: Teacher Education (arr.) Boswell 
427 Seminar: Human Resource Development (arr.) Luke, Nadler, Wiggs 
431 Seminar: Administration and Supervision (arr.) Brown 

441-42 Doctoral Internship in Counseling (3—3) Heddesheimet 

443 Seminar: Counseling (arr.) Staff 
445 Seminar: Research and Evaluation (arr.) Holmes, Paratore, Smith. 
446 Seminar: Reading (arr.) S $ 


490 Pre-Dissertation Seminar (3 to 6) Staff 
Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates. Approval of the dissertation research 
design is necessary for successful completion of the seminar. Admission by 
permission of instructor 

491 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 

Preparation of a research outline; research and writing of an approved 

doctoral dissertation under the direction of major advisor and dissertation 

committee. Prerequisite: Educ 490. 


EDUCATION POLICY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


Doctoral Committee on Education Policy 


A.V. Adams (Chair), J.R. Henig, A.D. Kirsch, C.J. Lange, М.М. Rashid, С.Т. Stewart, Jr., 
J.L. Tropea 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program leading 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of education policy. The program is 
directed by a committee whose members are drawn from the School of Education and 
Human Development and from the Departments of Economics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Sociology, and Statistics/Computer and Information Systems. 

This program is concerned with policy research and analysis as it relates to education, 
broadly conceived. It is intended for those who wish to pursue or continue academic 
Careers or careers in policy-making positions. The program is open only to current 
students, For entering students, education policy is a field in the doctoral program in 


Public policy. 
201-2 Seminar: Current Issues in Education Policy (3-3) Adams 
Review of interdisciplinary literature relating to current education policy 
issues with emphasis on use of research and analysis in formulating and 
evaluating policy. 
222 Seminar: Topics in Education Policy (3) Adams 
Intensive interdisciplinary study of special topics in education policy. 


290 Advanced Studies in Education Policy (3) Adams 

Supervised interdisciplinary study and field work in a selected policy area. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
ENGLISH 


Professors P.H. Highfill, Jr., Ј.С. Allee, Jr., J.P. Reesing, Jr., R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.H. Maddox, 
AE. Claeyssens, Jr., К.А. Burnim (Visiting Research) 

Associate Professors R.C. Rutledge, J.A. Quitslund (Chair), J.A.A. Plotz, C.W. Sten, G.R. 
Bozzini, R.L. Combs, G. Paster, D. McAleavey, O.A. Seavey, G. Carter 

Associate Professorial Lecturer E.R. Garner 

Assistant Professors A. Romines, M.V. Dow, M. Morrison (Visiting), M.S. Rapp, M. Strom 
(Visiting), B. Morgan 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers Т.С. Wallace, L.S.R. Ewalt, М.Н. Mir, С.В. Leighton, 
M.C. Markman 

Lecturers M.J. Lowel, J.S. Varden, D. Scarboro, E.T. McClay, P.G. Graham 

Jenny McKean Moore Visiting Lecturer in Creative Writing R. Lesser 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American literature or English literature (field-of- 
study) or American literature, English literature, or literature in English (departmen- 
tal}—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
(Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
Satisfying the requirements for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the 
natural and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—Eng] 51—52 or 61—62 or 71-72. 


3. Required courses in related areas—(a) as appropriate, 3—12 semester hours, or 
waiver of level 4, of 


а foreign language (Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian, 
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Russian, or Spanish); (b) 6 semester hours of philosophy and/or religion; (c) 6 semester 
hours of history (English, American, European, or world) 
4. Required for the major: 


(a) Field-of-study major 
English literature at the end of the senior year Although no set pattern of courses is 


prescribed, students are expected to engage themselves with writers and works from the 
whole chronological span of American literature or English literature. Proseminars in 
American Literature, Engl 199—200, and in English Literature, Engl 195—96, assist 
students in their preparation for the major examination Students who wish to bê 
candidates for graduation with Special Honors in either American or English literature 
must be in the field-of-study major 

(b) Departmental major—Engl 120 and 27 semester hours of sec ond-group courses, of 
which no more than 6 hours may be taken in creative writing or composition. The 27 
hours of second-group courses are as follows for the concentrations within the depart 


a major examination must be passed in either American of 


mental major: 
American literature—Eng] 160; either Engl 161-62 or 163 and 167; 3 hours іп English 


literature: and 15 additional hours of courses in the department, of which at least 9 must | 
be in American literature. | 

English literature—Engl 194; Engl 112, 128, or 130; 3 hours in American literature; and 
18 additional hours of courses in the department, of which at least 12 must be in English 
literature. 

Literature in English—One course from each of the following categories: 

1. Major authors: Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton (Engl 112, 127, 128, or 130) 

2. British and American literature before 1800 (Engl 112, 113, 125, 129, 130, 131, 132 
153, 155, or 160). 

3. 19th-century British and American literature (Engl 133, 134, 135, 136, 154, 161, 162, 
163, 167). 

4. 20th-century British and American literature (Engl 137, 138, 139, 157, 158, 164, 16% 
166, 168, 177, or 178) 

With departmental approval, courses with appropriate subject matter may be taken if 
place of those specified above. Students take 15 additional hours of second-group 
courses, of which 6 may be earned by studying literature in a foreign language. 


Minor in literature in English—15 hours of second-group literature courses, chosen in 
consultation with an advisor in the department 


Minor in creative writing—15 hours of second-group courses offered by the depart 
ment, including Engl 102 and at least 9 additional hours of creative writing. 


Master of Arts in the field of American literature or Master of Arts in the field of § 
English literature—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with an undergraduate major 
in English or American literature, or 24 semester hours in English or American literature 
above the sophomore level. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, including (1) 24 semester hours of course work planned in consultation wi 
the department advisor; (2) a Master's Comprehensive Examination in American of 
English literature; and (3) either a master's thesis (6 semester hours) on an appro 
topic, directed by a member of the department's graduate faculty, or, with the approval û 
the department's director of graduate studies, 12 additional semester hours of co 
work in lieu of the thesis. Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 3- 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American literature—Required: the general 
requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; Level 
proficiency in an appropriate foreign language, or Level One proficiency in 
appropriate foreign languages; the passing of General Examinations in the following fow 
fields: (1) early American literature—to 1815, (2) 1815—1900, (3) 1900 to present, (4)? 
fourth field, which may be either literary or interdisciplinary. Each student plans 
program in consultation with a departmental committee. Students must maintain 
quality-point index of at least 3.25 
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Doctor of Philosophy in the field of English literature—Required: the general require- 
ments stated under the Graduate School of Arts and S iences; Level Two proficiency in 
an appropriate foreign language, or Level One proficiency in two appropriate foreign 
anguages; the passing of General Examinations in four of the eight following fields: (1) 
beginnings to 1500, linguistics, and history of the language; (2) 1500—1660; (3) 1660- 
1800; (4) 1800—1900; (5) 1900 to present; (6) drama, including Shakespeare; (7) criticism; 
(8) American literature—one of the first three fields listed above under Doctor of 
Philosophy in the field of American literature. Each student plans a program in 


consultation with a departmental committee Students must maintain a quality-point 
index of at least 3.25 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field in 
English Prerequisite: the education curriculum: required: the English option and the 
Professional courses stated under the School of Education and Human Development 


Departmental prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 
A 6-semester-hour course in literature, or equivalent, or permission of the instructor, is 
prerequisite for admission to all second-group courses in English except Engl 115, 160, 
161, and 162. 

Scores on the College Board English Composition Achievement Test or the Test of 


Standard Written English determine placement in Engl 9 or 10 and eligibility to waive the 
requirement, according to the following schedule: 


Achievement Test TSWE Placement 
650 and above or 58 and above Waives Engl 10 
520—649 or 45—57 Engl 10 
430—519 or 40—44 Determined by GW Placement Exam 
429 and below or 39 and below Engl 9 


The admission of international students to any English course is determined by the 


EFL Placement Test. Students should apply to the office of English for International 


Students to take this test (see Students from Foreign Institutions, under Admissions). 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
First Group 


9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) Dow and Staff 
Includes content of Engl 10; offers the advantage of more intensive work on 
analytical reading and on fluency and control in the writing process. Class 
meets five hours per week. Special fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 

10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) Dow and Staff 
Practice of expository techniques in writing assignments ranging from the 
autobiographical to the academic: emphasis on the writing process, with 
guidance in revising toward meaningful, engaging, idiomatic, and controlled 
discourse; analysis of such discourse through readings in professional writing 
and good student prose. (Fall and spring) 

11 English Composition: Language and the Dow and Staff 
Arts and Sciences (3) 

Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis on 
the sentence and diction and on logical thought by analysis of selected 
readings on the nature of language and the arts and Sciences. A substantial 
research paper is required. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who receive 
credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit for Engl 12 or 13. (Fall and spring) 

12 English Composition: Language in Literature (3) Dow and Staff 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques through 
critical writing; emphasis on stylistics in the sentence and diction by the 
study of literary genres and of the use of language in literature. A substantial 
research paper is required. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who receive 
credit for Engl 12 cannot receive credit for Engl 11 or 13. (Fall and spring) 
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13 English Composition: Language and Ideas (3) 


20 The Writing of Reports (3) 
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Staff 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative tec hniques; emphasis ой 
the rhetorical problems raised by various intellectual disciplines and historis 
cal milieus. A substantial research paper is required. Prerequisite Engl 9 oF 
10. To be taken only in conjunction with Hmn 1. Students who receive ¢ redit 
for Engl 13 cannot receive credit for Engl 11 or 12. (Fall and spring) 
St 
Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite Engl 11: 
Offered off campus only 


Second Group 


100 Written Communications in Accounting (3) 


101 


109 


110 


Bozzini and Staff 


Analysis of communications by accountants and managers; frequent writing 
assignments, with emphasis on effective form and language in memorandé; 
letters, reports. Major in accountancy not required. Prerequisite: Engl 11 & 
junior status. Class size limited to 15 students. (Fall and spring) 
Advanced Writing (3) Staff ' 
Individualized instruction and frequent conferences; writing projects уай 
with each student according to needs and interests. Emphasis on developing 
professional work habits. Prerequisite: Engl 11, 12, or 13, or written permis 
sion of instructor. Class size limited to 15 students (Fall and spring) 
Expository Writing for the Professions (3) S 
Weekly exercises based on students’ individual needs; particular attenti! 
given to problems in writing for technically sophisticated readers. Select 


readings. Offered off campus only. 

Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) Staf 
Study of writings by engineers and scientists who have considered thé 
implications of technology in the modern world Concurrently, study 
practice of the communication skills needed for careers in engineering and 
the sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50; junior, senior, or grad 


status. (Fall and spring) 


Preparation for Peer Tutors in Writing (3) 
For undergraduates accepted as tutors in the Writing Laboratory: study 


practice of techniques for writing and revision; readings on rhetoric, 
composing process, critical thinking, and the teac hing of writing; observa 
and exercise in peer criticism, role playing, and tutoring. (Fall) 


Morris 


and 
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Third Group 
201 The Teaching of Writing (3) Dow 


Brief historical account of the development of Western rhetoric; readings ій 
current theories of the teaching of writing and in related fields of linguisti 
philosophy, and cognitive psychology; exploration of the writing рг 
writing across the curriculum, and use of computers in writing and teachi 
supervised experience in the classroom and Writing Laboratory; W 
writing assignments. Open to qualified seniors (Spring) 


CREATIVE WRITING 
102 Introduction to Creative Writing (3) McAleavey and sul 


Initial course in poetry and/or fiction writing. Basic problems and techniq 
examples of modern approaches; weekly writing assignments; wor 
and/or conference discussion of student writing. Prerequisite: Engl 11 OF 1 
consent of instructor. Material fee, $5. Class size limited to 15 students: 


(Fall and spring) 
103 The Writing of Fiction—The Short Story (3) sul 
Prerequisite: Engl 102; consent of instructor. The student should submi ih 


writing sample to the instructor before registration. Material fee, $5. 
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104 The Writing of Poetry (3) McAleavey and Staff 
Study of imagination, diction, and poetic form. Exercises, readings in recent 
traditions and new modes, projects, and conferences; workshop discussion of 
students' own poetry Prerequisite: Engl 102; consent of instructor. Writing 
sample to be submitted before registration. Material fee, $5. Class size limited 
to 15 students. May be repeated for credit (Spring) 

105-6 The Writing of Plays (3—3) Claeyssens 
Same as CmTr 105—6. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12; consent of instructor. The 
student should submit a writing sample to the instructor before registration. 
Material fee, $5 per semester (Academic year) 

107 The Writing of Fiction—The Novel (3) Claeyssens 
Prerequisite: Engl 102 or 103; consent of instructor. The student should 
submit a writing sample to the instructor before registration. Material fee, 
$5. (Spring) 

108 Advanced Poetry Writing (3) McAleavey 
Emphasis on development of voice, style, subject; intensive study of recent 
traditions and new modes. Workshop format, conferences. Prerequisite: Engl 
104; consent of instructor. Material fee, $5. Class size limited to 15 students 
May be repeated for credit 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
First Group 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) Quitslund and Staff 
Representative works by major authors studied in their historical context; 
discussion of recurrent themes and introduction to various types and forms of 


imaginative literature. Engl 51; Middle Ages through the 18th century. Engl 
52: 19th and 20th centuries. (Academic year) 


61 Tragedy (3) Carter, Paster 
Modes of tragedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose 
fiction in literature from ancient to modern times—Book of Job to Beckett. 

62 Comedy (3) Carter, Paster 


Modes of comedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose 
fiction—Chaucer to Borges. 


Second Group 
112 Chaucer (3) 


Staff 
(Spring) 
113 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) Staff 
(Formerly Engl 111) 
115 History of the English Language (3) Staff 
Development of the English language in a historical treatment of English 
grammar. 


120 Practical Criticism (3) Paster, Plotz, Romines 


Uses of language and complex shapes of thought in literature; introduction to 
mature study and full enjoyment of poetry, fiction, and drama. (Fall and 
spring) 

123 Principles of Literary Criticism (3) 


Carter 
А study of ideas about the value of literature and methods of interpri 


etation 


from Aristotle to the present, using King Lear as the central literary text. 
125 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3) Quitslund 


Major authors from the late 16th century (e.g., Sidney, 
Nashe, Shakespeare, Donne), seen in relati 
culture. 


127-28 Shakespeare (3-3) 
Development of dramatic forms and recurrent themes. Engl 127: histo 
comedies. Engl 128: tragedies. (Academic year) 


Spenser, Hooker, 
on to Continental Renaissance 


Highfill 
ries and 
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129 The Early 17th Century (3) Reesing 
Poetry and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton. (Fall) 

130 Milton (3) Reesing 
Study of the major works in verse and prose, following the course of Milton'$ 
career (Spring) 

131-32 English Literature, 1660—1780 (3—3) Highfill 


Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. Engl 131: 1660—1740. Engl 132; 
1740—1780. (Academic year) 

133-34 The Romantic Movement (3—3) Combs, Plotz 
Major figures and topics in English and Continental romanticism. Engl 133: 
Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and others. Engl 134: Byron, Shelley; 
Keats, Hazlitt, DeQuincey, and others (Engl 133—fall) 

135-36 Victorian Literature (3—3) Carter 
Engl 135: 1830-1865—E. Brontë, Dickens; Tennyson, Browning, Arnoldi 
Darwin, Carlyle, Ruskin. Engl 136: 1865—1900—Eliot, Hardy, Conrad; Swit 
burne, the Rossettis, Morris; Pater, Wilde, the Nineties. (Engl 135— fall) 

137-38 The 20th Century (3—3) Maddox, Карр 
Engl 137: Emergence of modernism in poetry, fiction, and criticism. Engl 138. 
Literature since the 1930s. (Engl 137—fall) 


139 20th-Century Irish Literature (3) Maddox 
The achievements of Irish writers between 1890 and 1939, with emphasis 0? 
Yeats and Joyce. 

Staff 


145—46 Special Topics in English Literature (3—3) 
Courses in English literature and related subjects reflecting current interests 
of individual faculty members. Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes; 
may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. 


153-54 The English Novel (3—3) Maddox, Rap? 
Major novelists. Engl 153: 18th century. Engl 154: 19th century. 
155-56 The English Drama (3—3) Paster, Highfill 


Engl 155: Shakespeare's contemporaries. Engl 156: Historical survey, 1660% 
present. (Engl 155—fall) 

157 20th-Century Drama (3) Pastel 
Representative continental, English, and American plays of the 20th century: 

158 20th-Century British Fiction (3) 

183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition Kennedy 
in Early Modern Europe (3) 

Same as Fren/Ger/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187. 

194 History of English Literature (3) Reesinê 
A historical survey of the processes by which literature was produced in thé 
British Isles from Old English beginnings up to 1800. Consideration of socisl 
and religious factors affecting developments in literature, and influences 
the classical tradition. (Spring) 

195-96 Proseminar in English Literature (3—3) Paster, Quitslund 
For field-of-study majors in English literature. Themes and concerns basic 
the English literary tradition that draw connections between diverse W 
from the Old English period to recent times. (Academic year) 

197 Independent Study (3) Quitslund and suf 
For exceptional students whose academic objectives cannot be accomm 
ed in regular courses. Students must obtain ‘the Chairman's approval and 
arrange for supervision by an appropriate member of the department. 

(Fall and spring) 

198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Ganz and suf 
Independent study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student writes? 
thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors in the field-of-s 

major in English literature. (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


212 Studies in Chaucer (3) Staff 

213 Old English (3) Staff 
Old English grammar and readings. 

214 Beowulf (3) Staff 


Prerequisite: Engl 213 or equivalent. 

219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Quitslund, Highfill 
Principal bibliographical sources and typical problems in research. 

(Spring) 

223 Contemporary Literary Theory (3) Carter, Rapp 
Inquiry into the nature of literary texts and interpretive strategies. Close 
readings of texts (by Barthes, Derrida, de Man, Bloom, Eagleton, Fish, 
Kermode, and others) exemplifying the ferment of recent theoretical writing 


about literature. Graduate status or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
226 Studies in 16th-Century English Literature (3) Quitslund 
227-28 Studies in Shakespeare and his Contemporaries (3—3) Paster 
229 Studies in English Literature, 1600—1660 (3) Reesing 
Chief figures exclusive of Milton. (Fall) 
230 Studies in Milton (3) Reesing 
(Fall) 
231-32 Studies in English Literature, 1660—1780 (3—3) Highfill 
233-34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3—3) Plotz 
235-36 Studies in Victorian Literature (3-3) Carter 
237-38 Studies in 20th-Century Literature (3—3) Staff 
(Engl 238— fall) 
253-54 Seminar: The English Novel (3—3) Maddox, Rapp 
256 Studies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3) Highfill 


Studies in drama and theater of the Restoration and 18th century. Held at the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaissance and 
18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by a central committee on which each 
member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled in one of the Institute 
seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Folger Institute Seminars are numbered 
301-14. Students wishing to register for these courses should consult the chairman of the 


English Department. 
301-14 Folger Institute Seminars (3 each) Staff 


Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
credit provided the topic differs. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
First Group 
71—72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) Sten and Staff 


Historical survey. Engl 71: From beginnings to the civil War. Engl 72: From 
the Civil War to present. (Academic year) 
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Second Group 


120 


160 


161 


162 


163-64 


165-66 


167-68 


173-74 


175-76 


Practical Criticism (3) Paster, Plotz, Romines 
Uses of language and complex shapes of thought in literature; introduction to 
mature study and full enjoyment of poetry, fiction, and drama. (Fall and 
spring) 

Early American Literature and Culture (3) Seavey 
The shaping of America's early literary and cultural traditions as shown by 
major writers of the Colonial and Early National periods: Bradstreet, Cotton 
Mather, Edwards, Franklin, Crevecoeur, and others. (Fall) 

American Romanticism (3) Sten 
The shaping of America's literary and cultural traditions as shown by major 
writers of the Romantic period: Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, Thoreau, 
Whitman, Dickinson, and others. (Spring) 

American Realism (3) Romines 
The shaping of America's literary and cultural traditions as shown by major 
writers of the Realist period: Twain, James, Crane, Howells, Wharton, 
Chopin, Robinson, and others. (Fall) 

American Poetry (3—3) Ganz, Combs, McAleavey 
Close examination of major American poems. Engl 163: From the beginnings 
through the early 20th century: works by Bradstreet, Taylor, Poe, Emerson, 
Whitman, Dickinson, Robinson, Frost, and others. Engl 164: The 20th-century 
modernist poets: Stevens, Pound, Williams, Eliot, Ransom, Cummings, 
Crane, and others. (Academic year) 

American Drama (3—3) Combs, Claeyssens 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. Engl 165: The life 
and works of Eugene O'Neill and the dramatic techniques of Ibsen, Chekhov, 
and Strindberg that helped to shape 20th-century American drama; biograph- 
ical and critical readings included. Engl 166: Significant and representative 
works of American theater, 1935-1982, including plays by Clifford Odets; 
Lillian Hellman, William Saroyan, Thornton Wilder, Arthur Miller, William 
Inge, Tennessee Williams, Eugene O'Neill, Carson McCullers, and Lorraine 
Hansberry, and outstanding examples of musical comedy 

(Academic year) 

The American Novel (3—3) Sten, MaddoX 
Historical and critical study of major works in the American novelistic 
tradition. Engl 167: From beginnings through the 19th century: Hawthorne; 
Melville, James, Twain, Dreiser, Chopin, and others. Engl 168: The 20th 
century: Wharton, Anderson, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Lewis, Faulkner, and 
others. (Academic year) 

The American Short Story (3) Combs 
An extensive survey of short fiction by a wide variety of writers of the 19th 
and 20th centuries, about half of them American; readings on the art of thé 
short story by writers and literary critics included. (Spring) 


2 Major American Writers (3—3) Staff 


Each course may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Topics 
announced in the Schedule of Classes. 

Selected Literary Movements (3—3) Staff 
Each course may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Topics 
announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Engl 174—fall) 

Special Topics in American Literature (3—3) Staff 
Courses in American literature and related subjects reflecting current intet? 
ests of individual faculty members. Topics announced in the Schedule of 
Classes; may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. 
Contemporary American Literature (3—3) Ganz, Claeyssens, McAleavey 
Major and representative works, 1946—1980. Engl 177: poetry, fiction, ай 
nonfiction by Flannery O'Connor, Ginsberg, Kerouac, Rich, Lowell, Plath, 
Mailer, Roethke, Baraka, Berryman, Ashbery, and others. Engl 178: essay: 
short story, and novel: Robert Penn Warren, J.D. Salinger, James Agee, Е.Б 
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White, Cheever, Nabokov, Welty, Wilder, Tillie Olsen, Bellow, John McPhee, 
and others (Academic year) 

181-82 TBA (3-3) TBA 
Two special courses offered each year by the Jenny McKean Moore Visiting 
Lecturer in Creative Writing. Each course may be repeated for credit. 
(Academic year) 

197 Independent Study (3) Quitslund and Staff 
For exceptional students whose academic objectives cannot be accommodat- 
ed in regular courses. Students must obtain the Chairman's approval and 
arrange for supervision by an appropriate member of the department. 

(Fall and spring) 

198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Ganz and Staff 
Independent study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student writes a 
thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors in the field-of-study 


major in American literature (Fall and spring) 

199-200 Proseminar in American Literature (3—3) Staff 
For field-of-study majors in American literature Readings, conferences, and 
group discussions (Academic year) 


Third Group 


219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Quitslund, Highfill 
Principal bibliographical sources and typical problems in research. 
(Spring) 

263-64 Seminar: American Poetry (3-3) 
American poets and critics of poetry. 

267-68 Seminar: American Fiction (3-3) Sten, Maddox 
Research and critical reading: fiction and the criticism of fiction. 
(Engl 268— fall) 

281—82 Seminar: Early American Literature (3—3) 

(Engl 282—spring) 

283—84 Seminar: American Romanticism (3—3) Sten 
Engl 283: Melville—the early fiction. Engl 284: Emerson, Thoreau, and the 
Concord Group: the intellectual background and the literary achievement. 
(Engl 283— spring) 

285-86 Seminar: American Realism, 1865—1915 (3—3) Romines, Sten 


Realistic fiction in various contexts literary, intellectual, cultural. 
(Academic year) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Ganz, McAleavey 


Seavey 


Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 


tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Associate Professor G.R. Bozzini 
Adjunct Assistant Professors F.C. Reid, S.M. Wright (Director) 
Adjunct Instructors M.C. Edmondson, E. Echeverria, M. Kirkland, C. Mel 
son, J.K. Donaldson, jr., А.Ј.В. Covarrubias, S.M. Spolarich, М.В. Banda 
-E. Evans, C.L. lacobelli, M.A.P. Saunders, CJ. Demnitz 


This comprehensiv 
enroll 


ton's 


oni, S. Thomp- 
5, P. Connerton, 


d 151уе program in English as a foreign language is designed for persons 
ed or planning to enroll in University credit programs, for members of Washing- 
international community, and for other individuals who wish to improve their 
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command of English through an intensive or semi-intensive study program International 
students entering the program must take the EFL Placement Test before registering for 
any EFL course. English for International Students offers several noncredit special 
courses in addition to those listed below. For further information, contact Shirley. M. 
Wright, Program Director, English for International Students, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Academic Center T604, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


T аг 


E 


VER Sires 


First Group 
15 Intensive Basic English (0) Covarrubias, Echeverria 
Introduction to basic grammar and vocabulary, with practice in speaking, 


= 


listening, reading, and writing skills. Twenty class hours per week. Students 
registered in EFL 15 will not be permitted to register for any other academic 
course. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester hours; laboratory fee, 
$70. 
Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0) Evans, lacobelli 
Introduction to more complex grammar; continued development of speaking, 
listening, reading, vocabulary, and writing skills. Twenty class hours per 
week. Students registered in EFL 20 will not be permitted to register for any 
other academic course. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester hours; 
laboratory fee, $70. 
30 Intensive Intermediate English (0) Demnitz, Reid 
Continued practice of complex grammar; further development of oral expres- 
sion, listening comprehension, reading, vocabulary, and writing skills; intro- 


TA 


2 


Бес 


nt 


с> apa 
TAE 


| 

M duction to academic lectures and note taking. Twenty class hours per week. 
u Students registered in EFL 30 will not be permitted to take additional 
ў academic work without approval of ће advisor. Tuition is charged at the rate 


of seven semester hours; laboratory fee, $35. 

40 Intensive Higher-Intermediate Bandas, Evans, Kirkland, 
English (0) Saunders, Spolarich 
Emphasis on skills needed in academic course work. Continued development 
of complex grammar, oral communication, vocabulary, and note-taking skills; 
practice of strategies for reading unadapted material and for composition 
writing, focusing on outlining and techniques of exposition; introduction t0 
basic research techniques. Twenty class hours per week. Students registe 
in EFL 40 will not be permitted to take additional academic work without 
approval of' the advisor. Sections are offered with general academic 

| technical emphasis. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester hours 

| laboratory fee, $35. i 

ү, 45 Semi-Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) Edmondson, Thompson 

iM Emphasis on skills needed in academic course work. Selective review oí 

! problematic grammar; development of reading, speaking, and study skills 
expansion of vocabulary through use of unadapted college-level reading 
material; continued practice in expository composition writing and rese 
techniques. Ten class hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of five 
ji semester hours. 

48 Advanced Grammar Review (0) Bandas, Wright 
(Formerly EFL 70) 

A comprehensive review of English grammar, designed to identify and 
correct chronic individual grammar problems. Five class hours per 
Tuition is charged at the rate of three semester hours. 

50 English Composition/Research Methods Donaldson, Melom 
for International Students (3) 

An advanced-level composition and library research methods course for 
international students who show a high degree of proficiency in acade! 

i English. Reading assignments and oral presentations. Four class hours 

| week. This course can be taken by international students in lieu of Engl 9 of 
10. Sections are offered with general academic and technical emph | 


Special fee, $25. 
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60 Advanced Oral Communication (3) Echeverria 
For students who demonstrate high proficiency in English and wish to 
improve their formal speaking and listening skills in such areas as interview- 
ing, preparing and delivering informative and persuasive speeches, leading 
and participating in small-group discussions, and taking stands on controver- 
sial issues. Instructional resources include professional speeches and topics 
from recent newspaper and magazine articles and interviews. Four class 
hours per week. Special fee, $25 

Advanced English Language Skills (3) Echeverria, Covarrubias 
For students who demonstrate high proficiency in English. Advanced English 
language skills taught through a study of currents in American thought, 
culture, and civilization. Discussions are based on selected texts and periodi- 
cal literature. Topics are highlighted by films, guest lecturers, and cultural 
activities. Four class hours per week. Special fee, $25. 


6 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND RESOURCE POLICY—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Committee on Environmental and Resource Policy 
H.C. Merchant (Academic Director), J. Millar, T. Vandermer, A. Viterito, H.B. Wagner 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program leading 
to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in 
environmental and resource policy. The program is directed by the Committee on 

nvironmental and Resource Policy and draws upon faculty and relevant courses from 
the various departments within the University. 

The Environmental and Resource Policy Program presents in its core requirement a 
graduate-level examination of the specific areas that affect decisions made in the broad 
area of environmental and resource policy. This material includes the analytic tools 
Tequired for decisions leading to effective policy regarding the environment and natural 
resources, In addition to mastering the core material, a student is also expected to 
develop specific competence in an area of particular interest by choosing an approved 


elective field. Prospective candidates should consult with the director of the Environ- 
mental and Resource Policy Program. 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in environmental and 
resource policy—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a B average (or equivalent) in a 
social science, natural science, or other relevant area from an accredited college or 
university and an introductory course in statistics. Presentation of Graduate Record 
Examination scores is strongly recommended. 

Required: 

(a) The gener 


al requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
(b) Twenty-si 


x hours of core courses selected from the following (students whose 
C*grounds include some of these courses may substitute additional courses in the 
elective field): BiSc 208, 243; Econ 217, 237; EnHe 240; E&RP 210; PSc 203; Psyc 244; Stat 
183 (or other appropriate statistical techniques course). 

(c) Twelve hours of courses selected from those listed in one of the following elective 


fields. (Students are required to meet departmental prerequisites before enrolling in 
Courses; check the conditions stated under 


moe nt BiSc 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 150, 167, 206, 208, 242, 243; Geog 290; 

il 271 

Energy: Econ 235; EAd 221 (Environmental Management); Geog 134; Phil 271; PSc 
222, 223, 252, 288, 289 (the School of Engineering and Applied Science offers 
many technical courses relevant to this area, and some may be included in this 
program) 


— Management: Econ 161, 162; Geog 132, 133, 222, 230, 290; Phil 271; 
127 


(d) Comprehensive Project—Taken at the com 


letion of th ^ 
comprehensive € p n of the student's program, the 


ect is the investigation of a specific problem in environmental and 
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resource policy and the development of a proposed solution in a manner that integrates 
the core curriculum with the course work in the elective field 
210 Seminar in Environmental and Resource Policy (3) Staff 
Limited to candidates in the Environmental and Resource Policy program; 
capstone course integrating the core and elective areas of the program. 
Provides practical experience in decision making and serves as preparation 
for the comprehensive project 


EIEIO Ner nat 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Academic Committee: H. Merchant (Director), J. Millar, T. Vandermer, A. Viterito, H.B. 
Wagner 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers a multidisciplinary program leading to 
the degree of Master of Science in the field of environmental science. The curriculum is 
designed to provide an understanding of the environment with an emphasis on problems 
of the work place | 


ET 


Master of Science in the field of environmental science—Prerequisite: a bachelor's 
degree with a B average from an accredited college or University. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, including 36 semester hours of course work. The required curriculum is Chem 
205; Econ 217, 237; EnHe 201, 240, 256, 270, 301; PSc 224; Stat 127. An additional 6 
credits are selected in consultation with the advisor. Each student must pass a Master'$ 


nni tM s v eiui 


zt 
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ч ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


201 Introduction to Epidemiology (3) 
Principles and methodology of epidemiology and biostatistics. Ecological 


بچ 


К 

ue . : " " 

Vi approach to health and disease, including parasitology and mycology. 

M 240 Environmental Impact Statement Procedures and 

Wu Environmental Law (3) 

y The rationale for environmental impact statements from the viewpoint of the 

БИ nature and origins of environmental concerns. Government agencies responi 
jl 18 8 р 

ү, sible for environmental impact statements; current statutes and regulations 
i р 8 


pertaining to the environment. 
256 Introduction to Environmental Health (3) 
Organizations, functions, current practices, and regulations at all levels t0 $ 
control the environment. Economic impact upon society and industry iñ 
N carrying out control and preventive practices. 


ii 270 Industrial Hygiene (3) 
| Industrial health hazards: chemical exposure to toxic dusts, metallic fumes 
| and vapors, gases, and organic compounds; physical hazards such as hi 
| | and low-temperature biological effects, radiation (electromagnetic, ultravio? 
li let, ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, and particulate pollution; pré 
i vention and control of industrial health hazards. 
|| 301 Applied Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) 
) Lectures, seminars, and case studies. Epidemiological solutions to health 
problems of the community. 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES > T E 


Committee on Environmental Studies 

H. Merchant (Chair), W.C. Parke, W.E. Schmidt, A. Viterito, A.M. Yezer 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmental programs in environ 

mental studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. Ву 

emphasizing the social sciences, the program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts i$ ‚ 

designed to serve the student whose participation in the environmental decision-m | 
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process involves integrating information of a less te hnical nature. The program leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science prepares a student for a role in environmental 
decision making that involves the interpretation and use of technical information 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in environmental studies (departmental)—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated uncer Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses (qualified students may substitute advanced courses with 
departmental permission, in order to include more elective courses in their program); 
(a) Statistics—Stat 91 
(b) Natural sciences—6—8 semester hours selected from BiSc 3—4, 11—12; Chem 11 
12; Geol 1—2; or Phys 1, 2, 5, 6. BiSc 3 4 must be passed with a grade of A or B to be 
accepted toward fulfilling the introductory natural science requirement. 
(c) Social sciences—Econ 1-2, plus 6 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; Geog 
1, 2, 3; PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 5—6; or Soc 1, 2 
3. Required courses in the major (51 semester hours): 
(a) BiSc 140; Econ 136; Geog 132. 
(b) Eight semester hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
111, 120, 123, 124, 125, 127, 128, 135, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 150, 166, 167, 168, 169, 
185, 208, 242, 243; Chem 22, 50, 122, 151 52, 153—54; Geol 5, 105, 122, 125, 128, 141, 
163; Phys 14, 15, 16, 127-28. 
(c) 24 semester hours in courses selected from no more than two departments in the 
following Anth 150, 151, 152, 171, 186, 187, 188, 263, 267, 273; Econ 101, 102, 105, 
157, 158, 161, 199. 237; Envr 159—60, 161; Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134, 135, 136, 


137, 140, 143, 145, 222; PSc 104, 111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 129; Psyc 104, 144, 
151, 156; Soc 120, 126, 127, 130, 143, 181. 


(d) Envr 151-52, 157. 


Bachelor of Science with a major in environmental studies (departmental)—The 
following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses (qualified students may substitute advanced courses, with 
departmental permission, in order to include more elective courses in their program): 

(a) Statistics—Stat 91 
(b) Natural sciences—12-18 semester hours selected from BiSc 11-12; Chem 11— 
12; Geol 1-2: Phys 1, 2, 5, 6. Either BiSc 11—12 or Chem 11-12 must be selected. 
(c) Social sciences—Econ 1-2, plus 6 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; Geog 
1, 2, 3; PSc 15.2; Psyc 1, 5—6; Soc 1, 2. 
3. Required courses for the major (51 semester hours): 
(a) BiSc 140; Econ 136; Geog 132. 

i (b) 23 semester hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
120, 123, 124, 125, 127, 128, 135, 141, 142. 143, 144, 145, 150, 166, 167, 168, 169, 185, 
208, 242, 243; Chem 22, 50, 122. 151-52, 153-54; Geol 5, 105, 122, 125, 128, 141, 163: 
Phys 14, 15, 16, 127-28. 

„„„ €) 9 semester hours selected from Anth 150, 151, 152, 171, 186, 187, 188, 263, 267, 
273; Econ 101, 102, 105, 157, 158, 161, 199, 237; Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134, 135, 
136, 137, 140, 143, 145, 222; PSc 104, 111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 129; Psyc 104, 
144, 151, 156; Soc 120, 126, 127, 130. 143. 181. y 

(d) Envr 151-52, 157. 

р е Science and social science courses listed under 3(b) and 3(c) above must be taken 
in not more than three departments. Not more than 6 hours of service-learning courses 
шау count toward fulfilling requirements of the major. 

In choosing elective courses for both the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
degree Programs, students are reminded that permission of the Dean of Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences and the Committee on Environmental Studies is necessary 
to take Courses not offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, and that a 
maximum of 12 semester hours of such courses may be taken. The following may be of 
Interest to the environmental studies major: BAd 101, 171, 201, 203; *CE 194, 197; HKLS 


C7 We gays 
See the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin for civil engineering courses. 
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M 152: U&RP 153, 201. The permission of the instructor, the department chairman, and the 
Dean of the School of Government and Business Administration is necessary to take 


y graduate courses (numbered 201 and above) in that School 

ki 151-52 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3—3) 

n Limited to majors in environmental studies. Directed reading and discussion 
an of contemporary environmental problems 

hi 157 Introduction to Environmental Law (3) 

P. An introduction to selected pieces of major environmental legislation. The 


х role of the courts and bureaucracy in implementing and interpreting legisla- 


0 tion. Impact on decision-making Designed for students with no training in 

Ri law 

3 159-60 Field Experience (3—3) 

a Open to juniors and seniors majoring in environmental studies. Students will 

M spend at least eight hours per week in a political, technical, legal, or special 

jit interest organization working on environmental questions. 

3 161 Environmental Policy Internship (3 or 6) i 

J A residential program designed for students interested in environmental | 

ij policy and decision making at the national level. The course consists of an 

D internship with a federal agency or public interest group concerned with 

"i environmental affairs, a weekly seminar based on directed readings, guest 
speaker presentations, and a major term paper (Summer) 


FORENSIC SCIENCES—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
AY Professors T.P. Perros, J.E. Starrs, T.F. Courtless, Jr., C. O'Rear (Chair) 
f Adjunct Professor C.G. McWright 
Professorial Lecturers B.J. White, C.B. Cunningham, L.R. Goldbaum, E.G. Howe, СЕ 
Ju Bohn 
ih Associate Professors N.T. Lappas, W.F. Rowe 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.T. Smith, J.L. Melnick, К.Е. Melson, J.P. Hume, В.М. 
Given, W.A. Bayse, M.M. Levy, M.S. Clark, S.R. Lorigo, R.E. Easton 


T 7 " 

4 Assistant Professorial Lecturers M. Stajic, J. Blumenfeld, H.J. Volzer 

| Master of Forensic Sciences—Prerequisite: а bachelor's degree from an accredited 
institution of higher learning and academic or professional experience in the behavioral, 
biological, or physical sciences or in law, medicine, or law enforcement. 


Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 
Sciences. Students must complete 36 semester hours of approved course work; students i 
approved for a thesis must complete 30 semester hours of course work plus a thesis 
'H (equivalent to 6 semester hours). ForS 220, 221, 224, and 225 are required of all students: 
ForS 224 may be waived for students having an LL.B. or J.D. degree from an accredit 
law school. The following are also required: (1) 9 hours selected from ForS 201, 202, 203, 
} 204, and 205; (2) 9 hours selected from ForS 214, 260, 261, 265, and 269; (3) 
| remaining semester hours must be selected in consultation with the advisor from 
| behavioral sciences, law, management science, or forensic sciences. It is stro 
recommended that students participate in the forensic sciences practicum. АП c 
dates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examination. 

Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology—Prerequisite: completion of the 
first three years of the combined B.S./M.S. program in chemical toxicology (see Che 
try Department) or its equivalent. Courses may be required to remove acade 
deficiencies. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. The following courses are required: Bioc 221-22; Phy! 191; Phar 203; ForS 2 
245, and 242 or 270; two courses selected from ForS 246, 248, 249, 269; ForS 299—300 
Chem 299—300. Chem 134, 141—42, and Stat 127 will be required of students who һа 
not had these courses or their equivalent. All candidates are required to pass а Mast 
Comprehensive Examination. i 

Master of Science in Forensic Science—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree in the 
biological or physical sciences from an accredited college or university. 
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Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. The program of study consists of 30 semester hours of course work, plus a 
thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). Individualized programs of study will be 
developed to meet the career objectives of each student. Students may specialize in 
forensic chemistry, toxic ology, or serology. Each such program of study must include 
ForS 224 and 225. All candidates must also participate in the departmental seminar each 
Semester. The remaining semester hours must be selected from approved courses in the 
orensic sciences, biological and physical sciences, management science, law, or basic 
medical sciences. It is strongly recommended that students participate in the forensic 


Sciences practicum. All candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehen- 
Sive Examination 


Master of Arts in the field of ‹ riminal justice—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an 
accredited college or university 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of approved course work in 
the forensic scienc es, law, criminology, management science, sociology, and psychology 
ForS 214, 220, 221. 224, 225, 228, 265, 266, 274, 290, and Soc 259, 261 are recommended 
All candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examination. It is 
strongly recommended that students participate in the forensic sciences I 


Master of Arts in the 
commerce— 


)racticum 


field of criminal justice with a concentration in crime in 
-Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university. 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of approved course work 
rawing upon the forensic sciences, law, accounting, computer science, investigative 
techniques, and management. ForS 203, 224, 225, 229, 232, 233, 234, 235, 251, 267, 274, 
and Stat 197 are recommended. All candidates are required to pass a written Master's 


Comprehensive Examination. It is strongly recommended that students participate in the 
Огепвіс sciences practicum. 


Master of Arts in the field of criminal justice with a concentration in security 
management— Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university 
, Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Students must complete 36 semester hours of approved course work; students 
approved for a thesis must complete 30 semester hours of course work plus a thesis 
(equivalent to 6 semester hours). The program of study consists of course work drawing 
from the forensic Sciences, law, criminology, management science, investigative tech- 
niques, and security management. Courses are selected from ForS 214, 224, 229. 232, 233, 


234, 252, 254, 256, 257. 266, 267, 290, 295; Soc 263. All candidates are required to pass a 
Written Master's Comprehensive E 


"s xamination. It is strongly recommended that students 
participate in the security management practicum. 


: The interdisciplinary programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of 
Forensic Sciences, and Master of Science in Forensic Science may include course work 
from the School of Government and Business Administration, the National Law Center, 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, and graduate course work in the behavioral, 
biological, and physical science departments of the University. Students work closely 
With their advisors in setting up a program that meets their interests, needs, and 

ackground knowledge. The Department of Forensic Sciences. is affiliated with the 

Armed Forces Institute of Pathology and with the Council of Higher Educ 
Commonwealth of Virginia, in programs of mutual exchange of students, course 
facilities, For further information, contact the Department of Forensic Sciences. 

A research field in 
Chemistry Department. 


ation, 
s, and 
forensic chemistry is available in the Ph.D. program in the 


201 Forensic Serology I (3) 


Principles of the forensic analysis of blood and other biolog 
Specific procedures and techniques used 
exercises. 


Lappas, Mudd 
ical materials. 
in forensic serology. Laboratory 
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202 Instrumental Analysis (3) Perros, Rowe 
Principles and application of various instrumental methods to the examina- 
tion of criminal evidence, including chromatographic and spectrophotomet 
ric techniques and mass spectrometry. Laboratory exercises. 

203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) Bohn 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, duplicating process- 
es, paper manufacture and fiber analysis; studies of paper and methods of 
examining questioned documents. Laboratory exercises 

204 Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) Cunningham, Rowe 
Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool marks, tire marks; 
and footprints. Laboratory exercises 

205 Personal Identification (3) Given 
Methods of personal identification based on sketches, fingerprints, voice 
prints, odontology, and study of skeletal remains. 

214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) Howe, Smith 
Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric treatment; 


and the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consideration of expert testimony; | 


direct examination, and cross-examination in hospitalization and crimi 
cases. 

220 Physical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) O'Rear, Rowe 
Survey of forensic physical sciences; fingerprints, firearm and toolm 
examinations, document examinations, and examinations of trace evidence 
such as glass, soil, paint, hairs, and fibers; crime scene investigations; 
qualifications and preparation of expert witnesses; operation and functioning 
of the forensic science laboratory. . 

221 Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) Lappas, Row 
Principles of forensic pathology, serology, and toxicology. The role of the 
forensic laboratory in the identification of human remains; determination 
the time, cause, and manner of death; partial individualization of biologi 
materials; and the detection of drugs in biological materials. 

224 Criminal Law I (3) Melnick, Melso? 
Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation and presentation 
evidence, examination of witnesses, and methods of legal research. 

225 Criminal Law II: Evidence (3) Melson, Melnick, Volzef 
Procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical evidenc® 
Emphasis on court opinions defining the rules of search and seizure 
admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


227 Criminal Law III: Procedure (3) Starrs, Volzet | 


Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, r 
to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, postconviction proce 
dures. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 

228 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) Blumenfeld, Staff 
Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the айтіпіз 
tion of criminal justice. Emphasis on the role and professional responsibil 
ities of prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental trends in 
law. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 

229 Criminal Law IV: Contracts (3) Easton, Hart 
Concepts and principles of law encountered in commercial activities: con 
tracts, sales, negotiable instruments, and bankruptcy. Emphasis on rec 
tion of deceptive contracting practices. Statutes and government regula 


governing contracts. 

232 Crime in Commerce I: Accounting (3) Levy, Lorig? 
Principles of accounting: abuse and misuse of accounting procedures; used 
accounting in the investigation of commercial crime. 

233 Crime in Commerce II: Procurement and Supply (3) Levy, Lorif 


Governmental and private-sector procurement procedures; techniques 


inventory management; abuse of procurement procedures and illicit div j 


sion of supplies. 
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234 Crime in Commerce III: Information Systems (3) Bayse 
Principles of management information systems; security of information 
systems and facilities; compromising of information systems 

235 Crime in Commerce IV: Conspiracy (3) Staff 
Legal definition of conspiracy; quantum of proof; use of investigative tech- 
niques to establish the existence of criminal conspiracies 

240 Principles of Toxicology (4) Lappas 

Concepts of toxicology, including its historical development and modern 

applications, drug disposition, mechanisms of toxicity; factors that influence 

toxicity and toxicity evaluation Prerequisite: Phar 203 or permission of 
instructor 

Chemistry of Organic Medicinal Agents (3) O'Rear 

A correlated study of the composition, constitution, physical and chemical 
properties, and pharmaceutical uses of organic medicinal agents. Included 
are discussions of the heterocyclic chemistry of these agents. 

245 Analytical Toxicology (4) Lappas 
A study of qualitative and quantitative principles and procedures used in the 
detection, identification, isolation, purification, and potency determination 
of drugs. Laboratory 

246 Environmental Toxicology (3) Lappas 
A study of the chemical substances to which humans are unintentionally 


exposed. Emphasis will be placed on pesticides, food additives, and air 
pollutants. 


248 Clinical Toxicology (3) Staff 

A study of the adverse effects caused by or related to the use of drugs. The 

signs and symptoms, diagnoses, and treatments will be emphasized 

249 Industrial Toxicology (3) Staff 
А study of the potential hazards encountered by workers as a result of their 
ехрозиге to raw materials, intermediates, and finished products. The types of 
exposure and methods of predicting and preventing toxic exposure will be 
emphasized 

250 Interdisciplinary Aspects of Forensic Science (3) O'Rear 
Scientific and legal aspects of current concepts. Includes qualification as an 
expert witness, chain of с ustody, impact of testimony on the jury, admissibil- 
Ity of evidence, class evidence vs. individualized evidence, and search and 
seizure. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 

251 Moot Court (3) 

Students will pre 


N 
» 
N 


Blumenfeld, Rowe 

pare and present direct testimony and be cross examined by 

an experienced trial attorney in simulated courtroom setting. Class discus- 

sions of problems, techniques. Lectures on discovery, admissibility of scien- 
tific evidence, chain of custody, use of notes, etc. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 

252 Topics in Security Management (3) Staff 

e broad spectrum of factors that shape modern security management: 

technology, government regulations and policies, corporate matters, informa- 

tion systems, legal principles, international programs, congressional commit- 

— industrial organizations, associations. Potential areas of research and 

Study. 

254 Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) O’Rear 
Current issues in research, investigation, and law. 

255 Security Management I (3) Staff 
Risk assessment and management, redundant security systems, cost-benefit 
analysis. Administration of personal, industrial, and physical plant security. 
Analysis of factors that facilitate decision making in security problems. ` 

256 Security Management II (3) І Staff 
Hostage situations, preparation of high-risk employees and spouses for 


hostage incidents, management of post-incident situations, hostage rescue 
groups. 
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257 Management of Security Organizations (3) Staff 
Theories of management, with emphasis on leadership and interaction of 
individuals, groups, managers, and the organization as a whole. Discussions 
centered on organizations with security responsibilities, inc luding governs 
ment agencies, corporate entities, and the military 

260 Principles of Forensic Medicine (3) Clark 
Anatomy and physiology of the human body with emphasis on understand- 
ing the processes underlying traumatic and unexpected deaths enc ountered 
in forensic pathology. Bone growth and repair as it relates to child abuse, 
structure and functions of the heart relating to sudden death, and anatomic 
area of the brain prone to hemorrhagic lesions following trauma. 

261 Principles of Forensic Pathology (3) Clark 
Terminology and scientific techniques used in medico-legal investigations, 
sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental deaths, and 


trauma. 

265 Drugs of Abuse (3) Lappas, O'Rear 
Chemical, pharmacological, toxicological, and pathological characteristics O | 
commonly abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates, narcotics, stimu | 
lants, and hallucinogens. Primarily for M.A. degree candidates; open #0 
others with permission of instructor. 

266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) O’Rear, Courtles§ 
Recent advances in criminal justice. Discussions incorporate several disci- 
plines, including science, law, management, soc ial sciences, and psychology: 


267 Seminar: Crime in Commerce (3) Levy, Lorig@ 
Interdisciplinary course in current problems in the investigation and pros® 
cution of commercial offenses. 

Clark 


268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) 

Basic use of forensic photography, including selection and use of equipment 
photographs as evidence, close-up work, and common misconceptions 
Laboratory fee, $35. 

269 Forensic Toxicology I (3) Lappas, Stajié 
Relevant underlying biological, chemical, and pharmacological principles 
forensic toxicology. 

270 Medicinal Chemistry (3) О'Кей 
Theory and principles of classification, synthesis, and structure activit 
relationships of drugs. Discussion of the complex chemical events that t 
place between administration of a drug and its action on the user, wi 
emphasis on drugs of abuse. 

271 Forensic Serology II (3) Lappas, мий! 
Methods in forensic serology. Laboratory examinations and classifications% 
dried blood and other biological materials. Independent laboratory projec 
Laboratory fee, $35. Prerequisite: ForS 201 or permission of instructor. 

272 Forensic Toxicology П (3) Lappas, Stajié 
Lectures, student seminars, laboratory exercises, and projects dealing with 
topics of current interest in forensic toxicology. Prerequisite: ForS 245 or 26 
or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $35. 

273 Forensic Chemistry I (3) Row? 
Examination of glass, soils, hairs, and fibers. Laboratory exercises includ 
refractive index measurements using immersion methods; polarized lig) 
observations of minerals, hairs, and fibers; elemental analysis of glass and sol 
by spectroscopic methods; x-ray diffraction analysis of minerals; and classici 
chemical and physical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 202 or pe 
sion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $35. 

274 Management of Criminal Justice Organizations (3) О'КЕЙ 
Theories of management with emphasis on leadership. Interaction of indi 
uals, groups, managers, and the organization as à whole. Discussions center 
on the criminal justice system i 
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280 Forensic Chemistry II (3) Rowe 
Examination of arson accelerants, textile fibers, plastics, and paints. Labora- 
tory exercises include infrared spec trophotometry and pyrolysis—gas-liquid 
chromatography of polymeric materials, as well as classical chemical and 
physical methods of analysis Prerequisite: ForS 273. Laboratory fee, $35 

290 Research in Criminal Justice (3) Courtless 
An examination of the role and process of research as it serves the criminal 
Justice systems. Presentations and discussions of the literature with emphasis 


on the use of research and analysis in formulating and evaluating criminal 
justice policy 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on problems approved 
by the department chairman or academic advisor, under the supervision of an 
appropriate staff member 

297 


Security Management Practicum (1) 

Open to qualified master's degree students. Internship experience in an 
agency or corporate unit with security responsibilities, under the supervision 
of an appropriate staff member. Students must preregister for the course. 
Credit for the course cannot be used toward the 36 semester hours required 
for the master's degree. 

298 Forensic Sciences Practicum (1) O'Rear 
Open to qualified master s degree students. Internship experience in a 
forensic science laboratory or criminal justice agency, under the supervision 
of an appropriate staff member Students must preregister for this course. 


Credit for the course cannot be used toward the 36 semester hours required 
for the master's degree. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
FRENCH 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


GENERAL CURRICULUM IN THE LIBERAL ARTS 


Bachelor of Arts: General Curriculum in the Liberal Arts (departmental)—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Humanities—39 semester hours 

(a) 6 semester hours selected from Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 101. 

n (b) 18 semester hours selected from the following courses (note that 6 of these hours 
must be in a foreign language at the advanced level, e.g., Fren 51—52 or 91-92; Span 51 
~ th 91—92; appropriate advanced courses in other foreign languages may be suggested 
71 nx departments concerned): Chin 163-64; Clas 71, 72, 108, 113: Engl 51—52, 61—62, 

71 é, 127-28, 153-54, 155 56, 160 in combination with 161 or 162, 163—64, 165—66, 
167-68, 170, 191-92; Fren 51-52, 60 in combination with 51 or 52, 91—92; Ger 51-52, 
103—4, 111-12, 126, 161—62; Slav 91—92; Span 51—52, 91—92 
(c) 6 semester hours selected from Phil 111, 112, 113 
(d) 3 semester hours selected from Rel 9, 10, 21, 59, 60, 103, 104, 105, 107, 111,113, 
115, 116, 126, 137, 143, 144, 145. 
(e) 6 semester hours selected from Art 1, 31—32, 71-72, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 107, 
wee c 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 140, 145, 147, 
| , 49, 150, 155, 156, 161, 162, 165, 167, 169-70; Mus 3, 4, 7, 101-2, 103-4, 109, 110, 
21, 125; CmTr 45, 49, 126, 143, 144, 165-66, 

3. Social Sciences—18 semester hours: 
€ 6 semester hours selected from Hist 108, 109, 110, 111-12, 121, 122. 

, 175-76, 179-80, 183. 

(b) 6 semester hours selected from courses in economi 
ted from courses in political science 


114, 


123-24, 


elec cs; or 6 semester hours 
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:cted from courses in American civilization, anthropology: 


(c) 6 semester hours sele 
, psychology, or sociology 


geography and regional science 

4. Natural and Mathematic al Sciences—18-—22 semester hours: 

(a) 6—8 semester hours in each of two laboratory sciences selected from BiSc 3—4 or 
11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1—2; Phys 1, 2, 5, 6; 9—10; or 21, 22 

(b) 6 semester hours selected from courses in mathematics (excluding Math 3 and 6} 

5. Electives—41 semester hours of courses selected in consultation with the advisors 

A major is optional. If a student chooses a major, elective courses may be used to fulfill 

the requirements for it. 
A student must pass à minimum of 36 semester hours of second-group courses. By 
amination administered or authorized by the appropriate department, # 


passing an exé 
student may waive introductory courses that are prerequisite to more advanced courses 


کے 


GENETICS—GRADUATE PROGRAMS . pani : 


Committee on Genetics 
$.О. Schiff (Chair), W.F Anderson, A.M. Attalah, 


Giovanni-Donnelly, W. Drohan, E.M. Earley, R.C. Gallo, C.T. € 
Hager, D.E. Johnson, P.D. Kind, K. Krell, A. Kumar, J.W. Larsen, 
C.R. Merril, P. Noguchi, S O'Brien, U.R. Rapp, K.N Rosenbaum, 
J. Schulman 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program leadint 
to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of genetics. 
program is direc ted by a committee whose members are drawn from the Departments 
Anatomy, Biochemistry, Biological Sciences, and Microbiology, and Obstetrics апі 
Gynecology and from government agencies and private industry. 

A bachelor's degree and acc eptable Graduate Record Examination scores are require 
for admission to the degree program. The undergraduate program must have included 
following: 8 semester hours each in biology, inorganic chemistry, and organic chemist 
6 semester hours in physics; and 6 semester hours in English composition and litera 
Although not required for admission, courses in embryology, genetics, and mathem@ 


are strongly recommended 

Master of Science in the field of genetics Required: the general requirements state 
under the Graduate Sc hool of Arts and Sciences. The 30 semester hours required in the 
program must include Gnet 201 and Gnet 299—300. The remaining 22 semester hours? 
course work are to be selected, with the approval of the Committee on Genetics, from 


departmental courses listed below. t 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of genetics Required: the general requirem 

stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study 

include Gnet 301, 8—10 semester hours of biochemistry, 6—8 semester hours 0 d 


biology, 10-12 semester hours of genetics, and 3 semester hours of statistics. 
selected from the departmental listings below 


K.M. Brown, D.J Brusick, R.F. De 
;arrett, D. Goldman, @ 
W.M. Leach, R. Mag? 
B. Safer, J. Schlom® 


courses may be 


GENETICS 
Third Group 
201 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) sw 


Lectures on selected topics by me 
Required of all master’s degree candidates in the genetics graduate p 


Limited to students enrolled in the Genetics Program unless special 
sion is obtained from the chairman. (Fall) sit 


295 Research (arr.) 
Open to qualified master’s degree students. Research on problems appro 


by the Committee on Genetics. May be repeated for credit. (F 
spring) F 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Academic year) 1 


mbers of the Committee on Genel? 


Fourth Group 


301 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) , Staff 
Lectures on selected topics by members of the Committee on Genetics. 
Required of all Ph.D. candidates in the Genetics Program. Limited to students 
enrolled in the Genetics Program unless special permission is obtained from 


the chairman (Fall) Staff 

398 Adanced Reading and Research (arr.) ta 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


ANATOMY 


203 Human Developmental Anatomy (1) 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


221-22 General Biochemistry (4—4) 
223 Physical Biochemistry (3) 
229 Biochemistry of Enzymes (2) 
231 Bioenergetics (2) 
232 Protein Chemistry (2) 
250 Cell and Molecular Biology (3) 
251 Advanced Topics in Molecular Biology (1 or 2) 
252 Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of Selected Diseases (2) 
256 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1 or 2) 
270 Biochemistry and Cell Biology of the Inmune Response (2) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Biology 


111 Introductory Microbiology (4) 

122 Cell Biology (3) 

123 Cell Biochemistry (3) 

124 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (2) 

127 Genetics (3) 

128 Genetics Laboratory (1) 

138 Advanced Genetics (3) 

167 Radiation Biology (3) 

220 Seminar: Cell or Plant Biochemistry (3) 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 

228 Population Genetics (3) 

229 Cytogenetics (3) 

230 Human Genetics (3) 

248 Analysis of Development (3) 

249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) 
272 Electron Microscopy (3) 

273 DNA Replication (3) 

274 Gene Regulation and Genetic Engineering (3) 


Zoology 
145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 


146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) 
212 Seminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3) 
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MICROBIOLOGY 


211 Microbiology (3) 

214 Tissue Cell Culture (3) 

219 Scientific Writing (1) 

229 Immunology (3) 

230 Immunology Laboratory (2) 
233 Virology (3) 

234 Virology Laboratory (2) 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) 

260 Cellular Immunology (1) 


PHARMACOLOGY 
203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (3) 
222 Genetic Toxicology (2) 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 


STATISTICS 
91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 


127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 
129 Introduction to Computing (3) 


GEOBIOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS. A: _ = 


Committee on Geobiology 
A.G. Coates (Chair), M.A. Buzas, R.E. Knowlton, D.L. Lipscomb, H. Merchant, A. Viteri 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program leadif 
to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobio 
The program is directed by a committee whose members are drawn from the Depart 
of Biological Sciences, Geography and Regional Science, and Geology. It is enhan b 
cooperative relationships with the Smithsonian Institution and U.S. Geological S 
A bachelor's degree in biology, botany, geology, or zoology from this University, о? 
equivalent degree from another accredited institution of higher learning, is requi ү 
admission to the program. Prerequisite University courses (or equivalent courses 
where) include the following: BiSc 101 or 104, 108, 127, 140; Geol 2, 151 or 154, 166; ® 


91. й 


Master of Science in the field of geobiology—Required: the general requirements 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program includes 30 semester hof 
of course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). Required courses i ў 
BiSc 107 or 168 or 169, 208, 209; Geol 195, 254, and 255. Electives are selected from 
following (to total, with the required courses, at least 30 semester hours): BiSc 102, 1 
104, 105, 106, 110, 138, 141, 143, 144, 162, 168, 169, 204, 207, 210, 211, 221, 227,0 
229, 242, 243; Geog 104, 106, 108, 219, 220; Geol 105, 125, 128, 152, 154, 158, 163, 
181, 241, 253, 258, 263, 266. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology— Required: the general require 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program includes 
semester hours of course work, plus a dissertation (equivalent to 24 semester howe 
Required courses include: BiSc 107, 208, 209, 211, 228; Geol 125, 195, 254, 255; 
Electives are to be selected from remaining elective courses listed for the master’s 
(to total, with the required courses, at least 48 semester hours). эм 


Research fields: botany, climatology, ecology. evolution, genetics, geomorp 
hydrology, micropaleontology, paleoecology, paleontology, sedimentary geology: 


raphy, zoology. 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


Professors M. Gordon, J.C. Lowe (Chair) 
Professorial Lecturers E. Marasciulo, J. Pickard, G.J. Demko, H.J. de Blig 
Associate Professor E.O. Pederson 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.A. Zinn, J. Banister, D.C. Dahmann, S.E.S. Mastran, 
К.С. Malhotra 
Assistant Professor A Viterito 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer D.S Kamerling, S. Grzeda, S. Wright 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in geography (departmental)—The following require- 
ments must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
2. Required courses in the major—Geog 1, 2; 30 semester hours of second-group 
geography and regional science courses to be chosen in consultation and with the 
*bProval of the undergraduate advisor. One course must be chosen from each of the 
ollowing: Group A—Geog 108, 110, 132, 136; Group B—Geog 125, 126, 140, 141; Group 
2—Geog 127, 133, 145, 146; Group D—Geog 104, 105, 106, 107. 


Minor in geography—Required: one course from each of the following groups: Group 
A—Geog 127, 145, 146; Group B—Geog 125, 126, 141: Group C—Geog 108, 110, 137; 
Group D Geog 132, 134, 135, 136; Group E—Geog 124, 140, 143. 


Bachelor of Science with a major in cartography (departmental)—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
2. Required courses in the major: Geog 1, 2, 104, 106, 121; Cart 128; two courses to be 


Chosen from each of the following groups—(Group A) Geog 107, 120; Cart 17, 131; 
(Group B) Cart 110, 112, 113, 126. 


. Required courses in related areas: Math 31, 32; Stat 129, 130. 
4. The department strongly recommends that elective course work in geography, 


geology, and statistics/computer and information systems be selected in consulta- 
tion with the advisor 


е9 


Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology, see Geobiology. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field in 
8eography—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the geography option and 
the professional courses stated under the School of Education and Human Development. 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 
First Group 


1-2 Introduction to Geography (3—3) Lowe, Gordon, Viterito 
A systematic survey of human and environmental geography. Geog 1: cultural 
perspectives on the use of space; Geog 2: perspectives on the environment 
and human ecology. (Fall and spring) 

3 The Physical Environment (3) Viterito 
А study of the earth's physical environment, its systems, subsystems, and 
physical processes. Laboratory fee, $25. 

91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplinary course offered by the Departments of East Asian Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, 
Political Science, and Religion. A comprehensive and integrated introduction 
to the civilization and present problems of East Asia. (Spring) 


Second Group 


104 Maps and Mapmaking (3) Wright 
Descriptive and statistical techniques for thematic mapping; computer cartog- 
raphy. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) 
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105 Techniques of Spatial Analysis (3) Viterito 
Nature of geographical inquiry, approac hes to the study of geography, 
empirical researc h methods (Spring) 


106 Remote Sensing of the Environment (3) Viterito 
Examination of the principles and applications of remote sensing techniques 


using color infrared, microwave and satellite imagery. Laboratory fee, $25. 


(Spring) 
Malhotra 


107 Air Photo Interpretation (3) 
Use of aerial photography for problems in land use, urban analysis, archaeoF 


ogy, and environmental monitoring. Laboratory fee, $25. 

108 Weather and Climate (3) 

An examination of atmospheric processes 
fee, $25. (Fall) 

110 Climate and Human Ecology (3) 

Effects of climate on human activities. 
climate change. 

115 Field Program in Mesoamerican 
Archaeology and History (6) 

Same as AmCv/Anth 115 

120 Geographic Information Systems (3) Grzedé 
Analvsis of cartographic data structures 
Examination of digitizing and plotting techniques. Laboratory fee, $25. 

121 Computer Mapping (3) Gr 
Analysis and application of computer mapping methods. Examination ol 
FORTRAN and BASIC programming methods as they apply to cartography: 
Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring) 

124 Urban Transportation (3) Lowê 
The relationship between freight and passenger transportation systems and 
urban land use patterns and structure, (Spring) 

125 Transportation and Communication (3) 
The structure and evolution of transportati 
and their impact on regional development. (Fall) 

126 Location in Manufacturing and Agriculture (3) Pederso? 
Theories dealing with the location and dynamics of economic activities. 
(Spring) 

127 Population and Settlement (3) Gordo? 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pressures 


growth, and migrations. (Spring) 

132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) Zim 
Principles and practices in effective utilization of resources in the Unite 
States and selected areas; public policies relating to conservation; envi 
mental systems, perception, and impact studies. (Fall) 

Gordo? 


133 People, Land, and Food (3) A 
Spatial disparities in world food production, demand, and distributio 


regional food-population balances; food supply problems and pros 
(Fall) sul 


134 Energy Resources (3) 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and productio? 


energy resources. Examination of international energy linkages and ё 
policies of selected nations. p 


135 Resources and Environmental Quality (3) 
Investigations into questions of resource use and environmental quality 


Emphasis on public policy and societal attitudes as they influence man’s 
of resources. (Spring) 
viter 


136 Water Resources (3) 
Analysis of the spatial patterns, development, and use of water resource 
V 


7 Environmental Hazards (3) " 
Examination of natural hazards in terms of their types, 


impacts on human activities 


Viterito 
and climatic regions. Laboratory 


Viterito 
Examination of human-induc 


Humphrey, Мег 


and automated mapping data bases 


Low? 


on and communication network 
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140 Urban Form and Dynamics (3) Pederson 


ч 


- 


= 


(Formerly Spatial Perspectives on the City) 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on explaining 


patterns and dynamics of location within the city. (Fall) 

Urban Settlement (3) Pederson 
The location of cities, urbanization processes, theories and models of urban 
location and development (Spring) 

3 Socio-Spatial Behavior (3) Lowe 
Behavioral perspectives on human spatial activities in cities. (Spring) 
The Cultural Landscape (3) Mastran 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; emphasis on 
spatial and ecological considerations. (Fall) 

5 Politics in Place and Space (3) Demko 
Interrelationships among the human and physical environment and political 
systems; the organization of political territories. (Fall and spring) 
Military Geography (3) Gordon 
An examination of environmental and locational factors and their impact on 
military planning and operations. (Spring) 

Man and Land in North America (3) Pederson 


An examination of the social, environmental, and economic factors that have 
led to. development of the several regions of the U.S. and Canada. 

Man and Land in the Middle East and North Africa (3) Gordon 
Cultural and physical regional patterns of the Middle East and North 
Africa. (Spring) 

Man and Land in Latin America (3) Gordon 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phenomena in 
Middle and South America. (Fall) 


189-90 Readings in Geography (arr.) Staff 


(Academic year) 


198 Special Topics (3) Staff 


Consideration of geographic aspects of topical and future problems of society. 
May be repeated for credit provided that the topic differs. 


199 Internship (3) Staff 


Field work, internship or other controlled assignment with an agency or 
organization engaged in work in applied geography. 


Third Group 


219 Seminar: Climatology (3) Viterito 
Atmospheric circulation systems, controls, and distribution. Elements of 
synoptic climatology, including climate modeling. (Fall) 

220 Seminar: Climatic Change (3) Viterito 


Climatic history; examination of natural and induced climatic change. 
Seminar: Resources and the Environment (3) Zinn 
Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of resources and the 
environment. 


223 Seminar: The Population-Food Balance (3) Gordon 


Spatial problems associated with the dynamics and interaction of population 

growth and agricultural output. (Fall) 

Seminar: Political Geography (3) Pederson 
xamination of the political factor in location theory and analysis of the 

nature of political territories. 


225 Seminar: Transportation Geography (3) Lowe 


ransportation and communication in the organization of space. 

minar: Spatial Implications of Resource and Zinn 
Environmental Policy (3) 
А consideration of the differential regional implications of and responses to 
resource and environmental policy decisions due to regional differences in 


societal and physical parameters. 


umi eere 
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243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) Lowe 
Evolving morphology and internal spatial patterns of cities 

244 Seminar: Urban Systems (3) 
Central place theory and othe 
of systems of cities 

250 Regional Development (3) 
Geographic perspectives on the 
of regional development. 

261 Latin American Geopolitical Trends (3) 
Political and economic factors in a development context; 

and environmental and land use issues. (Fall) 

265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Kamerling 
Survey of U.S.S.R. regions and major topical themes of Soviet geography, 
including population, energy, agriculture, transportation, and regional devel- 


opment. (Spring) 
266 Seminar: Geographic 


Pederson 


т theories of urban location and the organization 


Gordon 
policy, planning, and programmatic aspects 


Marasciulo 
emphasis on natural 


and human resources 


Perspectives on Contemporary China (3) Banister 


China's development prospects: environmental constraints, population | 
growth, and regional differences in context of Chinese cultural patterns and 
political organization. (Fall) 

287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Same as Anth/Econ/Hist/Span 287 and PSc 285 Interdisciplinary seminar; 
each student writes a report on some aspect of a selected key theme. May be 
repeated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and 
spring) 

290 Principles of Demography (3) Boulier 
Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 290. 

291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Boulief 
Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 291. 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
CARTOGRAPHY 
Staff 


17 Elementary Photogrammetry (3) 
Fundamentals of aerial photography, photogrammetric optics, and photo* 


graphic processes; mathematics of vertical and tilted photographs; stereo § 

scopy and parallax; planning and executing the photogrammetric proj | 

radial triangulation methods; photomaps; oblique and terrestial photography: 

Prerequisite: Math 31. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) ul 
S 


110 Map Projections (3) 
Elementary theory of projections in cartography. Projections of the sphere 


and ellipsoid on plane, conical, and cylindrical surfaces. Prerequisite: 
104, Math 32. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) 

112 Introduction to Cartographic Management (3) staf 
An examination of the managerial aspects of the cartographic productio? 
cycle. Analysis to include data collections, processing, editing, and pro 
scheduling. Prerequisite: Geog 104. 

113 Map Design (3) suf 
Principles of human perception and visual communication as applied to тёр 
layout апа symbolization. Prerequisite: Geog 104. Laboratory fee, $25. 

124 Special Topics in Cartography (3) suf 
Problem areas of current interest in the cartographic sciences. May W 
repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Prerequisite: Geog 104. 

126 Topographic Mapping (3) sul 
Application of control surveys and photogrammetry to topographic mappilié | 
Prerequisite: Geog 104. Laboratory fee, $25. 
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128 Thematic Mapping (3) Wright 
Examination of various techniques used in presentations of qualitative and 
quantitative data. Prerequisite; Geog 104. Laboratory fee, $25. 

131 Advanced Remote Sensing (3) Staff 
The application of remote sensing to earth resource studies with emphasis on 
the physical characteristics of electromagnetic radiation, multispectral sens- 
ing, and photographic and digital image analysis. Prerequisite: Geog 106, 
Math 31. Laboratory fee, $25. 


GEOLOGY 


Professors F.R. Siegel, A.G. Coates, R.C. Lindholm (Chair), J.F. Lewis 

Adjunct Professors J. W. Pierce, М.А. Buzas, W. Back 

Professorial Lecturers N. Hotton, D. Appleman, C.B. Cecil, J.C. Wynn, J. Mercer 

Associate Professor G.C. Stephens 

Associate Professorial Lecturers M.D. Turner, T.O. Wright, J.F. Sutter 

Assistant Professor R.P. Tollo 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers F.J. Collier, R.W. Stanton, L.E. Edwards, R.C. Haney 
cturer R.T. Rye 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in geology (departmental)—The 
following requirements must be fulfilled: 

l. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Required introductory course—Geol 1-2 

3. Required courses in related areas—(a) Chem 11-12; (b) Math 30 (for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor of Science); (c) Stat 91; 
and (d) BiSc 11 or 12 or Phys 1 (for the Bachelor of Arts) or BiSc 11 or 12 and Phys 1 (for 
the Bachelor of Science). 

4. Required courses in the major—Geol 111, 112, 117, 118, 122, 151-52 for both the 


egrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science; Geol 166, 189, 195 for the Bachelor 
of Science degree only 


аЗасћеіог of Science with a major in geology—engineering option (engineering geology) 
Cepartmental)—An interdisciplinary curriculum offered by.the Geology Department 
nd the Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering Department in the School of 

Dgineering and Applied Science. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

"P e general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
32 rg seg introductory courses—ApSc 57, 58; Chem 13; CSci 51; Geol 1-2; Math 31, 

S ' F hys 14, 15, 16; or equivalents. 

147 РЧ courses in the major—CE 120, 140, 166, 167, 168, 182, 185; Geol 111-12, 
111 vr 122, 175, 189, 195, and one course chosen from Geol 128, 141, or 163 and Math 
' 112; ME 126, 131; Stat 91 or 102 or ApSc 115. 

Minor in geology 
advisor to undergra 
105); two courses s 
‘Tom requirements 
interests, substituti 


ers of nas in the field of geology—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
a or science with a major in geology from this University, or an equivalent degree, 
Cores on the Graduate Record Examination. 
baie st the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Geol sa m of Science degree candidates must include in their program of study 
122. 134.127. 205, and 272. Geol 299-300 Thesis Research is required. Geol 105, 111, 
реве 2 M. ‚ 136, 151, and 152 may not be taken for graduate credit. Candidates must 
aster’s Comprehensive Examination before submitting their thesis work. 
Master of Arts in 


пече of Bachelor 
i 


—18 semester hours selected with approval of the departmental 
duates, including 6 hours of introductory geology (Geol 1-2; 5 and 
elected from Geol 111, 122, 151; and two from Geol 125, 128, 154, or 
of the B.A. and B.S. (For students with special interdisciplinary 
ons can be arranged.) 


the field of geology—a 33-hour non-thesis option. Prerequisite: the 
Versi of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in geology from this 
sity, or an equivalent degree. 
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Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Master of Arts degree candidates must take Geol 128, 141, 163, 175, 189, 205, 
219, 266, 272, and 295; two electives must be taken from Geol 216 or 263, 220 or 224, 241 
or 243, and 253 or 255. Geol 105, 111, 122, 124, 132, 136, 151, and 152 may not be taken 
for graduate credit. Candidates must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination 


Master of Science in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree offered by 
the Departments of Geology and Chemistry)—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with а 
major in geology or in chemistry from this University, or an equivalent degree 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, including Chem 111—12; Geol 141, 241 or 243, 249; Chem 213; and Geol 299- 
300. Geol 105, 111, 122, 124, 132, 136, 151, and 152 may not be taken for graduate credit. 
The Master's Comprehensive Examination must be taken before registration for the 
second half of the thesis work. Stat 129 or another course approved by the advisor must 
be passed 

Master of Science in the field of engineering geology—An interdisciplinary degree 
offered by the Geology Department and the Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental 
Engineering Department in the School of Engineering and Applied Science 

Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Science degree in geology or a Bachelor of Science (Civil 
Engineering) degree from this University or an equivalent degree, which must include 
those courses or their equivalents as outlined for the undergraduate requirements in the 
field of geology with the engineering option (engineering geology). With the permission 
of the department, a student may elect a program of study consisting of 36 semester hours 
of approved course work without a thesis. (Students wishing to work toward a Master of 
Science in the field of geotechnical engineering should consult the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science Bulletin.) Each program is arranged to fit the student's needs an 
interests. Either hydrogeology or engineering geology may be chosen as the field of 
specialization. 

Required: (a) The general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences; (b) geology—at least 12 semester hours to include Geol 128, 141, 163, and 205; 
(c) engineering and physical science—at least 12 semester hours, which may include up 
to 9 semester hours of approved undergraduate civil engineering courses (12 for non- 
thesis candidates), the remainder to be selected from ApSc 211, 213; CE 204, 205, 206; 
207, 208, 209, 214, 216, 219, 255, 256, 257, 265, 271; ME 221, 227, 231, 261, 262; Eng$ 
212, 213, 214, 218, 221, 228, 230, 231, 233, 236. Geol 105, 111, 122, 124, 132, 136, 151; 
and 152 may not be taken for graduate credit. 

Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology—see Geobiology: 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geology—Required: the general requirements stated 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the satisfactory completion of the 
General Examination in three fields, one of which must be in petrology, stratigraphy, ОЁ 
structural geology. 

Research fields: geochemistry, hydrogeology, marine geology, mineralogy, paleontolo 
gy, petrology, sedimentology, stratigraphy, and structural geology. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree offered 
by the Geology and Chemistry Departments)—Required: the general requirements stati 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including passing Stat 129, plus the 
satisfactory completion of Stat 117 and 118, or 91, and the satisfactory completion of the 
General Examination in four fields, including geochemistry and chemistry. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field in earth 
science—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the earth science option and 
the professional courses stated under the School of Education and Human Development: 


First Group 
1-2 Introductory Physical Stephens, Tollo, Coates, Lindholm 
and Historical Geology (3—3) 
ant? 


An introduction to the principle features of the composition, structure, 
history of the earth. Topics include nature of minerals and rocks, physical | 
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processes, energy resources, plate tectonics, origin of life, and evolution 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Laboratory fee, $25 per semester. 
(Academic year) 

5 Environmental Geology (3) Siegel, Lindholm 
The relation of people and society to natural environments; population 
evolution, natural hazards, and mineral resources; economic, legal, and 
political aspects. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall and spring) 


Second Group 


105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3) Siegel 
An analysis of geological hazards and related factors that affect land-use 
planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 5, or permission of instructor 


Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 

111 Mineralogy (4) Tollo 
Lecture and laboratory. Morphological crystallography and systematic miner- 
alogy. Prerequisite: Geol 1; Chem 11 (may be taken concurrently); or permis- 
sion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $22. (Fall) 

112 Optical Mineralogy (4) Tollo 
Basic light theory, optical characterization of minerals, thin section analysis. 
Prerequisite: Geol 111. Laboratory fee, $26 (Spring) 

113 Crystallography (3) Appleman 
Point-group and space-group theory, fundamentals of crystal structure, x-ray 
diffraction theory and application. Prerequisite: Math 31. Laboratory fee, 
$15. (Alternate academic years) 

117 Petrology (2) Lewis 
Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and chemistry of crustal and 
magmatic processes; volcanic processes and products. Prerequisite: Geol 1, 
111, 112; Phys 1 or equivalent; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

118 Petrology Laboratory (2) Lewis 
Concurrent registration in Geol 117 required for geology majors. Prerequisite: 
Geol 111. Laboratory fee, $26. (Fall) 

122 Structural Geology (4) Stephens 


Study of natural and experimental rock deformation and the relationships 
tween stress and strain as recorded by geologic structures. Prerequisite: 
Geol 1-2. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall) 

124 Geologic Map Interpretation (2) Stephens 
Interpretation and analysis of geologic maps and cross sections. Prerequisite: 
Geol 122. Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring) 

125 Marine Geology (3) Pierce 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geology; 
topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and marine environ- 
ment. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

128 Geomorphology (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Nature and evolution of earth forms: 
principles of photointerpretation. Prerequisite: Geol 1. Laboratory fee, 
$10. (Spring) 


132 Economic Geology (3) Turner 
Genesis and distribution of mineral raw materials and their uses. Prerequi- 
Site: Geol 111. (Fall, alternate academic years) 

136 Introduction to Engineering Geology (3) Lewis 


For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Geological 
Principles and processes and their application to civil and mechanical 
engineering. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. 

м Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall and spring) 
1 Introductory Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
Tinciples and theories оп the abundance, relationships, and distribution of 
the elements in various rock and mineral species. Prerequisite or concurrent 


151-52 


154 


158 


163 


166 


168 Geology of Coal (3) 
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registration: Geol 117 or equivalent: Chem 11-12; Math 31; Phys 1 or 3; or 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) 
Invertebrate Paleontology (3—3) Coates, Collier 
Biology, taxonomy, functional morphology, and evolutionary patterns of the 
invertebrate fossil groups, with emphasis on the macroinvertebrates. Prereq- 
uisite: Geol 1—2 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester. 
(Academic year) 
Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Hotton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field work as arranged. General features of 
vertebrate morphology and evolution; problems of paleoecology and adapta- 
tion. (Fall, odd years) 
Micropaleontology (3) Edwards 
Biology, morphology, paleoecology, biogeography, and biostratigraphy of 
marine and non-marine phosphatic, organic, siliceous, and calcareous micro- 
fossils. (Fall, even years) 
Sedimentology (4) Lindholm 
Lecture and laboratory, field trips as arranged. Principles of sedimentology, 
analysis and interpretation of sedimentary processes and environments. 
Prerequisite: Geol 112; Stat 91; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 
$22. (Spring) 
Principles of Stratigraphy (3) Coates 
Fundamentals of stratigraphic principles and practice. Review of historical 
concepts, section measuring, vertical and lateral lithostratigraphic relation- 
ships, magnetic and climatic stratigraphy, biostratigraphic classification, 
zonation, correlation, geochronology, facies, and stratigraphic maps. Prereq- 
uisite: Geol 151-52 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Stanton, Cecil 
Geologic setting, petrography, and physical/chemical characteristics of coal. 
Prerequisite: Geol 117, 118, and 163. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring, alter- 


nate years) 
Back 


175 Hydrogeology (3) 


189 Geophysics for Geologists (3) 


The occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of pollution of 
subsurface water and the hydrologic properties of water-bearing materials. 
Prerequisite: Geol 111, 122; Math 31; Chem 11—12; or permission of instru 


tor. Laboratory fee (field trips), $8. (Spring) 
Stephens 


Basic geophysics to assist the geologist mapping and solving geologic 
problems. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2; Math 31; Phys 1; or permission of іпѕігиб J 
tor. (Spring) 


195 Field Work (3) Tollo, Stephen 


(Formerly 2 credits) 

Weekend field trips. Surveying, geological mapping, and specific field work 
methods. Students will be responsible for room and board expenses while 
field camp (one week). Prerequisite: Geol 122. Laboratory fee (field trip fee), 


$20. (Spring) 
staf 


199 Undergraduate Research or Reading (arr.) 


Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and 
spring) 


Third Group 
205 Seminar in Geology (1) 


Haney 


Special topics each semester. May be repeated for credit. " 
To 


211 Advanced Mineralogy (3) 


Crystal chemistry, phase relations, and paragenesis of major rock-forming 
minerals. Prerequisite: Geol 111 or permission of the instructor. (Spring 


odd years) 
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216 Sedimentary Petrography (3) Lindholm 
Identification, classification, and interpretation of common sedimentary 
rocks by means of the petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: Geol 112, 163; 


or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) 

219 Petrogenesis I (3) Lewis 
The origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types. Laboratory fee, 
$22. (Fall) 

220 Petrogenesis II (3) Lewis 
Laboratory fee, $22. (Spring) 

224 Advanced Structural Geology (3) Lewis 


Rock deformation. Methods of study and the formation of structurally 
complex rock. Tectonics. Prerequisite: Geol 122 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall, odd years) 

241 Marine Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water, chemical compo- 
sition and alterations of marine sediments, thermodynamics and biochemical 
activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and problems of measuring Prerequi- 
site: Geol 141, Math 31, or permission of instructor. Recommended: Chem 22. 
Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring, even years) 

243 Geochemical Prospecting (3) Siegel 
Application of geochemical principles and analyses to the detection of 
hidden ore deposits. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: Geol 141. Labora- 
tory fee, $20. (Spring, odd years) 


249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) Staff 
. Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. 
253 Applied Paleontology (3) Coates and Staff 


Fundamentals of paleoecology, using case histories from a wide variety of 
fossil invertebrate and vertebrate groups. Includes functional morphology of 
the individual organism and analysis of paleopopulations, paleocommuni- 
ties, and paleobiogeographic provinces and realms Relationship of faunal 
and floral paleobiogeographic units to plate tectonics and uses of different 
fossil groups in tectonics, paleoclimatology, paleobathymetry, paleochrono- 
logy, and related topics will be discussed (Fall, odd years) 


254 Evolutionary Paleobiology (3) Coates 
Consideration of modern evolutionary theory with emphasis on the fossil 
record. (Fall, even years) 

255 Quantitative Paleoecology (3) Buzas 


C aracteristics of populations applicable to the fossil record. Subject matter 
includes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian niche, life-death, size— 
frequency distributions, competitive exclusion principle, spatial distribu- 
tions, relative abundance and diversity, quantification of community biofa- 


Cies. Prerequisite: Geol 151—52, Stat 91; or permission of instructor. (Fall, 
Odd years) 
258 Seminar: Micropaleontology (3) Staff 


Prerequisite: Geol 158 or permission of instructor. May be repeated for 
credit, (Fall, odd years) 

263 Sedimentary Environments (3) Lindholm 
Study of selected depositional environments. Field trips as arranged. Prereq- 

А uisite: Сео! 163; Stat 91. Laboratory fee (field trips), $20. (Fall, even years) 
Advanced Stratigraphy (3) Sutter, Edwards 
Analysis of special topics in stratigraphy. Historical background, concept of 
acies, cycles of sedimentation, clastic and carbonate subsurface lithofacies, 
subsurface biostratigraphy, ecological and evolutionary attributes of stratigra- 
phically useful organisms, quantitative methods, isochronology, geochronol- 


БУ, and magnetic stratigraphy. Prerequisite: Geol 166 or equivalent. 
(Spring, even years) 
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272 Regional Geology of North America (3) Tollo 
Petrology, stratigraphy, and structure of various physiographic and tectoni¢ 
provinces. (Spring, even years) 

275 Geochemistry of Groundwater (3) Back 

Application of geochemical principles to the interpretation and prediction of 
groundwater activity in regional systems; carbonate and silicate equilibrium; 
weathering and redox reactions; isotopes; and contaminated aquifers. Prereq- 
uisite: Geol 175, 141 (may be taken concurrently), or permission of instructor. 
(Fall—alternate years) 

76 Advanced Groundwater: Modeling (3) Mercer 
Review of basic theory of aquifer systems, analysis of aquifer testing, an! 
numerical methods applied to groundwater problems. Prerequisite: Geol 175 
or permission of instructor. A knowledge of FORTRAN is desirable. 
(Spring—alternate years) 

5 Research (arr.) Staff 

Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified students with 

advanced training. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) i 


ы 


ю 
2 
л 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff | 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
Staff 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina 


tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Staf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


(Fall and spring) 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES » 


Professors J.C. King (Chair), K. Thoenelt, C. Steiner 
Associate Professorial Lecturer P. Werres 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer G.A. Koskella 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Germanic languages and literatures (departmental 
The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences |] 

2. Prerequisite courses—Ger 1—2, 3—4, 9—10, 51—52, or equivalent. 

3. Required courses in other areas—6 semester hours in one of the following subject 
art history, music history, or philosophy. 

4. Requirements for the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours in German cours 
above the first group, including Ger 179-80; reasonable proficiency in speaking, reading 
and writing German 


Minor in German—Required: 12 semester hours of second-group courses, includit 
Ger 179-80 and one two-semester course in German literature taught in Ge 
Prerequisite: Ger 1-2, 3—4, 9—10, 51—52, or equivalent. 

Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field y 


German—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the German option an 
professional courses stated under the School of Education and Human Development: 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing 1 
who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must 
placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, 
ment is made to the appropriate course. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


GERMAN 
First Group 


1-2 First-Year German (3—3) Staff 
Fundamental concepts of German culture; essentials of German structure and 
basic vocabulary; reading of easy prose and conversation. Aural and oral 
practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. Prerequisite 
to Ger 2: Ger 1. (Fall and spring) 

"3-4 Second-Year German (3-3) Staff 
Introduction to German civilization; selections from modern German prose; 
continuation and review of German structure; conversation and simple 
composition. Aural and oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, 
$35 per semester. Prerequisite to Ger 3: Ger 1—2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to 


Ger 4: Ger 3 (Fall and spring) 
"9-10 German Conversation and Composition (3—3) Steiner 
(Academic year) 
47 Beginning German for Reading Acquisition (3) Staff 


For undergraduates and graduate students with little or no German who are 
interested in acquiring a reading knowledge of German. No academic credit 
for graduate students (Fall) 

19 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) | Staff 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations; under- 
graduates admitted. No academic credit for graduate students. Prerequisite: 


j Ger 4 or 47, or equivalent. (Spring) 

51-52 Introduction to German Literature—in English (3—3) Thoenelt 
Lecture, recitation, and discussion. Selected readings in German literature 
from the earliest periods to the present. (Academic year) 

Second Group 
103—4 Major Themes of Thoenelt and Staff 


German Literature—in English (3—3) 

Topics for 1986—87: Ger 103 —The Faust myth in Western literature. Faust, or 

man's pursuit of happiness: its religious, political, and aesthetic possibilities 

and limitations. Original sin in the Bible; Faust in classical and Germanic 
mythology; modern Faust figures in the works of Goethe, Dostoevsky, 

Stephen Vincent Benét, Paul Valéry, Thomas Mann, and Camus. Ger 104— 

Literature and politics in Germany: Kultur and politics, the two faces of 

Germany A survey of these two aspects of German history and German life. 

Selected readings from relevant literary and political documents by Walther 

v. d. Vogelweide, Kant, W. v. Humboldt, Frederick II, Mme. de Staél, Goethe, 

Schiller, Marx, Heine, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Heinrich Mann, Brecht, and 

Bóll. (Alternate academic years) 

Comparative Studies in Germanic Thoenelt and Staff 

Literatures—in English (3—3) 

Topic for 1986: Ger 112—Why literature? What is literature? Views and 

Perspectives on the “usefulness” and “uselessness” of literature in modern 

estern societies. From Plato to the 20th century. Selected works and 
excerpts from Plato, Aristotle, Shakespeare, Montaigne, Goethe, Schiller, 

Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Camus, Böll, and others. (Spring, alternate 

academic years) 

114 Four Western Ways of Life—in English (3) Thoenelt and Staff 
The human condition and four Western ways of life: French moralism, 
German Bildung, Marxism, and existentialism. Selected readings from Mon- 
taigne, Goethe, Schiller, Thomas Mann, Marx, Brecht, Nietzsche, Martin 
Buber, and Camus. (Fall, alternate years) 


111-12 


* With pa; 
Permission of instructor, Ger 9 or 10 may be taken concurrently with Ger 4. 


SANSKRIT 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


125 Utopias and Dystopias in German Letters Steiner 


and Thought—in English (3) 
The unfolding German intellectual genius, now а! à moral peak, noW 
perverted. Selected readings and excerpts from the works of Lessing, Bona 
ventura, Heine, Marx, Nietzsche, Hitler, Thomas Mann, and Н. Hesse 


(Summer) 
126 France and Germany—in English (3) Thoenelt and Staff 


Comparative study of two European ways of life as reflected and perpetuat 
by literature and philosophy. Relevant excerpts and documents from the 16th 
to the 20th century. (Summer) 

131-32 18th-Century German Literature—in German (3—3) Thoenelt 
Enlightenment, Storm and Stress, Classicism. Reading, lecture, and discus 
sion. Central topic: Geist und Tat—the 18th-century concept of literatures 
formative function in society (Alternate academic years) 

141—42 19th-Century German Literature—in German (3—3) Steiner 
Romanticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, poetic realism. Second age 
chivalry and Sehnsucht, revolution and counterrevolution in thought andi 
literature. Birth and growth of modern nationalism and cosmopolitanism 88 
reflected in the literature of the period. Reading, lecture, and dis ussionm 
(Alternate academic years) 

151-52 20th-Century German Literature—in German (3—3) Steine 
The age of Nietzsche, Naturalism, Impressionism, Expressionism; Kafka, 
Thomas Mann, Hesse; émigré literature, contemporary drama; authors 
Gruppe 47. Reading, lecture, and discussion. (Alternate academic years 

161—62 Studies in Germanic Languages and Literatures— King 
in English (3—3) 

Topic for 1986—87: Germanic mythology—characters, tales, and motifs: 
Runes as a Cultic device. Introduction to the pre-Christian religion of 
Germanic peoples and to an interdisciplinary study of mythology. 

179-80 Advanced German Conversation and Composition (3—3) Thoenell 
Discussions and compositions on literary and cultural topics, readings 
newspaper articles, interpretations of selected texts (Gottfried Benn and 
Thomas Mann), grammar and style studies. (Alternate academic years) 

183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition Kenn 


in Early Modern Europe (3) 
Same as Engl/Fren/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187. 


| 
кш 


105—6 First-Year Sanskrit (3—3) 
А year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com pletio 
of Ger 106. Language, literature, and culture of ancient India. Essenti d 
grammar; reading of classical texts. Aural and oral pratice in la 
laboratory. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Alternate academic y 

107-8 Second-Year Sanskrit (3—3) кш 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on completi 
of Ger 108. Language, literature, and culture of ancient India. Continual 
and review of grammar; reading of more difficult classical and Vedic t 
Aural and oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Ger 105-6 ® 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Alternate academic T 


GERONTOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAM __ 


Professors К.С. Brown (Academic Director), R.A. Kenney 
Professorial Lecturer M.H. Morrison 


Academic Committee: R.G. Brown, J.C. Heddesheimer, R.A. Kenney, S.D. Lind 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program lead 
to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration 
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Berontology, directed by the Committee on Gerontology and drawing upon faculty from 
Various departments within the University and resource persons in the community. 
The gerontology program derives its theoretical perspectives and substantive knowl- 
edge from several disciplines to provide a balanced study of the processes of aging and 
Ше societal reactions and responses to the aged and their problems, with the objective of 
Preparing persons for positions that involve the planning, development, and evaluation 
Of programs serving older persons. Each student will work closely with an advisor to 
esign a program of studies appropriate to individual interests and professional objec- 
lives. Every student will have field experience in an agency involved in the planning and 
evaluation of services for the elderly. Prospective candidates should consult with the 
irector of the gerontology program. 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in gerontology 
Terequisite: a bachelor's degree with a B average (or equivalent) from an accredited 
College or university. In some cases, the applicant may be requested to take the Graduate 
ecord Examination. Previous experience in gerontology is not essential; a variety of 
academic and experiential backgrounds are acceptable. 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Ciences, including 42 semester hours of course work. There is no thesis requirement. 
Te courses required for all students: Econ 217; PSc 203; Stat 104, 183 (Stat 129 or Psyc 
244 may be substituted for the latter); Gern 201, 205, 290; Soc 254, 280; Educ 344; and 
HSA 235, The remaining three courses are electives. All students are required to pass a 


Master's Comprehensive Examination. 
201 The Biology of Aging (3) Kenney 
The processes of aging in the various systems of the human body; principal 
illness patterns in the elderly; theories of the aging process. (Fall) 
205 Public Policy and Aging (3) Morrison 


The “political economy” of aging in our society. Political and governmental 
processes as they influence and are influenced by older persons; the impact of 
demographic trends and retirement patterns on the economic system. (Fall) 
290 Practicum in Gerontology (3) Morrison 


Field experience in an agency involved in the planning and evaluation of 
services for the elderly. 


GREEK 
See Classics, 


HEA 


LTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
P TOfessors 


M.C. Devolites (Emeritus), K.J. Darr, P.N. Reeves, P.S. Birnbaum, R.G. 


St ouldice, J. Ott, ВЕ. Southby (Chair), H.L. Hirsh (Distinguished Visiting), H.E. 
Simmons (Visiting Research) 


Professorial Lecturer H.R. Wertlieb 
Ssociate Professors L.G. Pawlson, S.D. Lind, W. Greenberg, D.L. Zalkind, G.E. Crum, 
S.R. Eastaugh 


Pres, Professorial Lecturers S.B. Cohen, J.L. Ryan, J.C. Wilmot, C.P. McKelvey 
Ae Assistant Professor M.H. Epstein 


Y Professorial Lecturers D.P. Andrulis, Z.F. Acevedo, C.L. Bristow, P.A. Lavigne, 
“А. Redman 


Lecturers D, Shepherd, В. Rouse, L.J. Finnerty, R.G. Kiely, G.P. Morse, M. Tecala 
S 


le rs the School of Government and Business Administration for programs of study 
Gn and to the degrees of Master of Health Services Administration,* Post-Master's 
aduate Certificate in Health Services Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission on Education for Health Services Administration. 


Second Group 


Third Group 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Staff 
f accounting data. 
Cost accounting, budgeting, and internal control techniques; emphasis 00 


142 Financial Management in Health Care Institutions (3) 
Consideration of the nature, analysis, and interpretation o 


(Spring) 
Redman 


their use in the management planning and control process 
153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care services in thé 
U.S. Emphasis on the structural features of and the resources available to the 
health care system. (Fall) 
154 Introduction to Hospital Management and Procedures (3) Redman 
Introduction to the structure and management of contemporary Americal 


organization of hospital departments and 


hospitals; emphasis on the 
rerequisite: HSA 153 ог consent 


functions of the department manager. P 
instructor. (Spring) 

170 Quantitative Methods in Health Care Administration (3) Bristow 
Application of quantitative methods to the health services industry. Fu 
mental statistical techniques enabling the student to read, comprehend} 
critically appraise, and intelligently utilize the growing volume of quanti 
tive research appearing in the health services literature. Familiarization wi 
quantitative procedures applied to analyzing management problems in 
operational environment. Emphasis on establishing a fundamental un 
standing of statistical ideas rather than on manipulating predevelo| 


formulas. (Fall) 
190 Special Topics in Health Care Administration (3) 
Experimental offering at the undergraduate level. (Fall and spring) 


202 Introduction to Health and Medical Care (3) Crum, Aceved! 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Examination of 
nature of health and disease, using biomedical, epidemiological, and ecol 
cal models. Introduction to the sociology and prevention of disease. De 
tion and analysis of resource, process, and control components involvi 
delivering services—technology, manpower, patients, delivery mechani 
and quality control. Medical terminology (Fall and spring) 

203 Organization and Management of Health Services (3) Shouldice, Кейш 
Application of management theory and concepts to health services sys 
and institutions. Characteristics, functions, and organizational structures | 
delivery systems. (Fall and spring) 

207 Health Services Information and Its Applications (3) 7а\МЁ 
Introduction of the fundamentals of information systems and data process 


in health care settings: data collection and computer processing 
principles of managing the acquisition and development of health servi 


information systems 
208 Quantitative Methods in Health Services Operations (3) Zalkind, Сове 


Concepts and applications of statistical methods in health services opt 
tions. Probabilistic reasoning and statistical methodology. Sampling v 
study design. Critiques of statistical studies and reporting. Prerequisite: 2 
51 or permission of the instructor. (Fall and spring) 

209 Health Resources Management I (3) Greenberg, Еа! 
An introductory course designed to provide а balance between theoreti? 
and practical approaches to the finncial management of health care inst 
tions, with emphasis on hospital examples. Specific attention is given to 
regulation, hospital reimbursement, hospital accounting, financial ratio 
ysis, financial feasibility studies, and strategic marketing. 

210 Health Resources Management II (3) Степе 

Economics of the health care sector. An economic analysis of public "A 

alternatives in the health industry. Roles of the physician, hospital, И 

ance, and other health care markets are examined. | 
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212 Introduction to Health Services Planning (3) Reeves, Crum 
Survey of community and institutional health systems planning and evalua- 
tion. Introduction to policy planning, strategic planning, project planning, 
marketing, and evaluation as they apply to health services. (Fall and 
spring) 

Health Services and the Law (3) Hirsh 

The sources of law and the legal processes affecting the health services 

system. Elements of administrative law and agency processes. Introduction to 

the legal relationships (e.g., torts, contracts, and insurance) of facilities, 
physicians, personnel, and patients. Legal aspects of labor relations; trends in 
health services delivery law (Fall and spring) 

Health Systems Strategic Planning (3) Reeves 

Application of strategic planning concepts to health services. Study of the 

strategic planning process as a series of interrelated analyses and decisions, 

including representative analytic methods used in the most critical stages 

Discussion of the relationships among strategic planning, project planning, 

marketing, and financial planning (Fall) 

3 Policy in Strategic Health Services Planning (3) Reeves 
Effects of legal, political, social, governmental, and economic factors in 
strategic health planning. Emphasis on formulation, analysis, and implemen- 
tation of state, local, and institutional health policies. The role of these 
policies as expressions of values that serve as guiding forces in the strategic 
planning process. (Spring) 

225 Developing National Health Services Policy (3) Staff 
Understanding and analyzing the processes by which health services policy 
is formulated and implemented at the federal level. Focus on Congress, the 
presidency, and the agencies. (Fall) 

227 Seminar: Ethics in Health Services Administration (3) Darr 
Investigating moral and ethical problems confronting the health services 
System. Understanding the legal, social, and policy implications of issues in 
medical and health services delivery, such as administrative and institutional 
ethics, professional codes, impaired professionals, death, fertility control, 

.. experimentation and new technology, and resource allocation. (Spring) 

231 Managing the Short-Term Hospital (3) Darr 

Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Organization, manage- 

ment, and interrelationships of hospital clinical, support, and administrative 

departments. Analyses of procedure and systems Hospital personnel admin- 
istration. Administrative ethics. Requirements of the Joint Commission on 

Accreditation of Hospitals. Prerequisite: HSA 203 and Mgt 210, or permission 

of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

Delivery of Mental Health Services (3) Andrulis 

Study of the organizations and systems for delivery of mental health ser- 

vices; emphasis on management and financing treatment and rehabilitation 

facilities. (Fall and spring) 
uman Services Integration (3) Reeves 

Introduction to the concept of a human services system. Description and 

analysis of current human services programs as components of such a system 

and the roles of the public and private sectors in providing these services. 

Discussion of interorganizational theory as a basis for understanding current 

System configurations and for developing improved service delivery systems. 

(Spring) " 

236 Introduction to Long-Term Care Administration (3) Lind 
An overview of the field of long-term care and its evolution within the health 
care and social service systems. The “continuum” of long-term care services, 
both in institutions and in the community, funding sources for these services, 


and policy issues involved in delivery of services. Site visits to long-term care 
Programs. (Fall) 


N 
сл 


N 
N 
— 


N 
N 


23 


لت 


273-74-75 Residency I (3-3-3) 


276-77-78 Residency II (3-3-3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Wertlieb, Lind 
rsonal and residenti 


237 Managing the Long-Term Care Institution (3) 
Organization and management of nursing homes, pe 
care facilities, and institutions for other populations needing long-term 

eatment. Emphasis on personal and professional skills necessary 


specialty tr 
to provide a wide range of services and quality care in these environments. 


(Fall and spring) 

238 Ambulatory Health Services Management (3) Shouldice 
Introduction to the organization and management of ambulatory care. Presen 
tation of models, financing mechanisms, institutional affiliations, estimating 
and planning for ambulatory care, and the use of solo and group practice 
medicine as part of a total system of services delivery. (Fall) 

239 Management of Health Maintenance Organizations (3) Shouldice, Ott 
Basic principles and fundamentals of prepaid group practice and hea 
maintenance organizations and other alternative financing/delivery тесі 
nisms. Emphasis on planning, development, and operation of HMOs, inclu 
ing discussion of models, financial issues, consumers, and providers 
care. (Spring) 

245 Case Studies in Health Services Southby, Birnbaum, Devolit®} 
Administration (3) 

Intensive qualitative and quantitative analyses of major problem areas ip 
health system administration and planning, using the case study metho% 
Cases cover the broad spectrum of health policy, planning, and managem 

of the health services system. Serves as a capstone course for health service 


G 


students. (Fall and spring) 

252 Comparative Health Services Systems (3) Southby 
Evaluations of various organizational patterns, functions, and trends # 
international health services delivery systems. Emphasis on sources of $ 
differences and the significance of systems to the health status of a nation 
(Spring) 

255 Issues in Gerontology (3) Lini 
Interdisciplinary seminar on the nature and problems of aging, inclu 


demographic biological, psychological, social, economic, environmenta 

political perspectives on the status and needs of the older population. Theol 

and research: service delivery; attitudes and behaviors based on contact wil 
Eastallf 


older persons. (Fall) 

257 Advanced Health Resources Management (3) 

Methods, techniques, and policies used in health resources managem 
Prospective rate regulation under DRGs, capital investment decisions, 
lease decisions, financial feasibility studies, cost accounting, multihos 
systems management, and strategic financial planning. Financial mi 
ment of HMOs, teaching programs, nursing homes, hospices, and hi 
health care programs. Prerequisite: HSA 209. (Fall and spring) 

270 Research in Health Services Administration (3) South”! 
Field research. Primarily for advanced students; open to others with СО 
of instructor. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

271 Field Problem Studies in Health Services Administration (3) South! 
Work experience guided by a qualified preceptor on selected тапа ӨШ 
and planning issues and problems occurring in health services faciliif 
programs, and agencies. Primarily for advanced master's and docto 
n open to other students by arrangement. May be repeated for 
(Fall and spring) w 
Twelve-month residency. Work experience guided by a qualified p | 

periodic written progress reports апа a written major report or selected 

projects as required. (Fall and spring) 


For students who take additional residency experience. (Fall or spri} 
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285-86 Readings in Health Services Administration (3—3) Southby and Staff 
Supervised readings in special areas of health services management and in 
policy and planning. Primarily for advanced students; open to others by 


arrangement. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

290 Special Topics in Health Services Administration (3) Hirsh 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 
repeated for credit. (Fall or spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Southby 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students and are offered as the demand 


requires. They are open to selected master’s students upon petition approved by the 
Associate Dean. 


310 Health Resources Allocation Policies (3) Southby, Greenberg 
Study of major contemporary issues in health policy and health economics 
Development and critique of policies designed to deal with current health 
issues, (Fall) 

311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Staff 
Relationships (3—3) 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for describing, 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of American 
Public and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for 
structuring public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of 
society. Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status. 

330 Health Services Delivery Policy (3) Lind 
Study of major contemporary issues in health services delivery. Development 
and critique of policies designed to deal with those issues. For doctoral and 
Post-Master's Graduate Certificate students; to be taken toward the end of 
Course work for the degree. (Spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Southby 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 
Tepeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Southby 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. ^ (Fall and 
Spring) 
HEBREW 
See Classics. 


HISTORY 
аарц mri tte LOI OGNI T a Laine 


"Aressors R.H. Davison, R.C. Haskett, H.M. Sachar, R.W. Kenny, P.P. Hill, L.G. DePauw, 


. Thornton, L.G, Schwoerer, Р.Е. Klarén, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., W.H. Becker, C.M. Lovett. 
L.P. Ribuffo 


adjunct Professor R.P. Multhauf 
A fessoria] Lecturers S. Shaloff, D.C. Allard, J. Schlight 


Ssociate Professors С J. Herber, W.R. Johnson (Chair), R.A. Hadle 
J. ar, W.R. , R.A. y, A.D. Andrews, J.O. 
Horton, E, Berkowitz, M.A. Atkin 


— Associate Professors L.J. Lear, A.L.K. Nelson 
Ssistant Professorial Lecturer E. Angel 


irector and Principal Investigator of the First Federal Congress Project C. Bickford 


oii dchelor of Arts with a major in history (field-of-study or departmental)—The 

1. ТЫВ Tequirements must be fulfilled: 
(Stude е Beneral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
nts should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
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satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation into the humanities and the natural 
and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Required introductory courses—Hist 39—40, 71-72, or equivalent. Majors may 
waive one or more of the prerequisite courses by passing departmental examinations, by 
attaining scores of 600 or above on the College Board Achievement Tests, or by good 
performance on Advanced Placement Examinations. Credit for one or more of the 
prerequisite courses may be received by superior performance on departmental or 
Advanced Placement Tests. The department does not accord either waiver or credit by 
CLEP examination. 

3. Required courses in related areas—(a) either 12 semester hours of an approved 
foreign language or (b) 9 semester hours in statistics (Stat 53, 105, and 107) 

4. (a) Field-of-study major—Hist 199 (Proseminar), 6 semester hours of third-group 
courses, including at least 3 semester hours of research seminar, and the passing of the 
major examination in the senior year. In planning a program, the student, under the 
guidance of an advisor, should choose courses that will provide a broad understanding of 
diverse chronological and geographical aspects of the human experience. 

(b) Departmental major—27 or more hours of second- and third-group courses, 
including Hist 199, 6 semester hours of third-group courses, including at least one 
research seminar, and 6 semester hours chosen from each of the following fields: (A) 
Europe—Hist 101, 105, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 127, 131, 132, 
136, 139, 140, 141, 142, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 157, 158, 183, 198; (B) 
United States—Hist 117, 118, 126, 128, 129, 133, 134, 137, 138, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171; 
172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184, 185, 186, 197, 198; (C) Russia, 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America—Hist 107, 108, 116, 119, 120, 135, 145, 146, 158, 161, 
162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195, 196, 198. 

Courses numbered 198 and courses in the 700 Series may also satisfy one of the three 
field requirements. Departmental majors should inquire of the department chairman OF 
major advisor concerning the specific applicability of these courses. 

An Honors Program may be chosen by juniors with satisfactory scholastic records 
Application to this program must be made before the beginning of the second semester 
the junior year. Students accepted into the program take a 3-hour seminar in the secon 
semester of the junior year and complete the research requirements for the history majot 
by preparing the Senior Honors Thesis (Hist 191-92) in the final year of undergraduate 


study. 


Minor in history—Undergraduate students who select a minor in history must 
ordinarily declare their intention to the departmental advisor no later than the beginning 
of their senior year. Such students may choose a nonspecialized history curriculum, 0f 
may concentrate in one area, such as ancient history, medieval history, early modem 
Europe, modern Europe, the Near East, Russia and East Europe, the United States, Latit 
America, or the Far East, or in one field, such as economic, social, intellect 
diplomatic, political, black, or women's history. In each case the program of courses 
be planned in consultation with the history advisor. To meet the departmental require 
ments for a minor, the student must complete at least 15 semester hours in approved 
courses with a grade of C or above. One 3-semester-hour seminar must be included in 
program. 

Master of Arts in the field of history—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from 80 
accredited college or university with a major in history, or an equivalent degree; high 
scholastic standing; and approval of the department. Applicants from other instituti 
must present scores on the Graduate Record Examination with the Advanced Test 
History and arrange for four persons, preferably former instructors, to send letters 
reference forms to the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. The program of study consists of either a minimum of 30 semester hours o 
second- and third-group courses, including Hist 299—300, Thesis Research, and at least 
three other third-group courses, or a minimum of 36 semester hours of second- and third 
group courses, including at least two research seminars (6 semester hours) and $ 
readings/research seminars. Exceptions to the minimum for third-group courses can "| 


o 
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granted only by the department's Graduate Programs Committee. Hist 201 is required of 
Candidates who have not previously had a course in historiography and historical 
method. A maximum of 6 semester hours may be in approved courses outside the History 

9partment. To receive graduate credit for se ond-group courses, master's candidates 
Must arrange for extra work with the instructors. Each student works in two fields of 
history and is required to pass a Comprehensive Examination in each. 


Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in historic preservation— 
equired: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences This 36-hour master's degree program combines courses in United States 
Istory and historic preservation. It includes at least 18 hours of U.S. social history, U.S. 
urban history, man-made America, and the seminar sequence in historic preservation 
Or other course distribution requirements, see the departmental graduate advisor. 


Candidates in this program may also be required to pass an examination in measured 
architectural drawing. 


Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in public policy—Required: 
е general requirements stated under the Graduate Sc hool of Arts and Sciences. This 36- 
Our program emphasizes the study of history as it relates to the analysis and conduct of 


Public policy. History 213-14 and internship required. Additional course work to be 
Chosen with advisor's approval. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of history—Required: the general requirements stated 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including the passing of a written 
examination in two appropriate foreign languages or in one foreign language and an 
approved subject, and the satisfactory completion of the General Examination in four 

elds. Normally, each doctoral candidate will work in one major (or general) field of 
Study and three special fields. One of the special fields may be taken as a “write-off,” as 
ong as it is not in the area in which the candidate plans to write the dissertation. The 
major fields include the following: ancient history, medieval Europe, early modern 

urope, modern Europe, United States, Latin America, modern Near East, modern East 
e hd Russia and East Europe. Special fields may vary from the topical (e.g., U.S. 
ica " M. European intellectual history, historic preservation, etc.) to the chronolog- 
ө. + quens fields (e.g., American colonial history, Tudor and Stuart England, etc.). A 
i nt тау elect one special field outside the History Department if it is relevant to the 
"s — Students having a special field in historic preservation may be required to pass 
v tion in measured architectural drawing. In the final 24 hours of course work 
mnis ttl Examination, except in preparation for the “write-off” examination, the 
the С е may enroll only in third-group courses. Any exception requires the approval of 
raduate Programs Committee. 
Bachelor of 


istory—Prere 
Professional 


Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field in 
quisite: the education curriculum; required: the history option and the 
Courses stated under the School of Education and Human Development. 


Te „ы Examinations: Waiver examinations are given three times per year, on the day 
Waiv ing registration in the fall and spring semesters and the first summer session. 
er examinations are not available to students in the last semester of their senior year. 


ome Accessibility: All second-group courses are open to students without history 
se prerequisites with the exception of Hist 157 and 199. 


First Group 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) Staff 
Hist 39: Introduction to the political, social, economic, religious, and cultural 
istory of Europe from about 800 A.D. to 1715. Hist 40: From 1715 to the 
present. (Academic year) 
50 Washington, D.C.: 
History, Culture, and Politics (3) 
Same as AmCv 'IPSC/U&RP 50. 


Gillette and Interdisciplinary Team 


P 
/ 
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Staff 


Hist 71: political, social, economic, and ‹ ultural forces of the United States, in 
world perspective, from the earliest settlements to 1876 Hist 72: from 1876 to 


.72 Introduction to American History (3—3) 


present. (Academic year) 

91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplinary course offered by the Departments of East Asian Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, 
Political Science, and Religion. A comprehensive and integrated introduction 
to the civilization and present problems of East Asia (Spring) 


Second Group 


101 The European Revolutionary Tradition, 1640—1917 (3) Kennedy 
A comparative study of the English, Frenc h, and Russian revolutions with 
focus on theories of revolution, revolutionary ideology, millenarianism, an 


the revolutionary legacy inherited by third-world movements. (Fall) 
Multhauf 


105—6 History of Science (3—3) 


Hist 105: From ancient natural philosophy through the 17th-century sciendi 
tific revolution. Hist 106: From the Industrial Revolution to the 20th-century 
amalgamation of science and technology (Alternate academic years) 

107 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) Hadley 
Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, and Iranian 
civilizations from the Neolithic period to Alexander's conquest. 

108 Greece and the Near East, 359 B.C. to Hadley 


the Second Century A.D. (3) 
Survey of cultural, social, political, and economic developments in the 


Hellenistic world and societies of the Near East from the reign of Philip II to 
the height of Roman power and influence in these regions. 

109 Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) Hadley 
Neolithic background; Bronze Age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycenaean civili- 
zations; classical Greek civilization to the Macedonian conquest. (Fall) 

110 The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) Hadley 
Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Latin civilization 
cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek world under Roma? 


rule. (Spring) 
Andrews 


111-12 Medieval History (3—3) 


Hist 111: Failure of the old Roman Empire, formation of barbarian kingdoms 
in the West and their evolution to about 1000 A.D.; Byzantium and Islam 
their apogee. Hist 112: Medieval European daily life, institutions, 
creative movements to about 1400; the Crusades and the Near East to the 

of the Ottoman Turks. Material fee, $5 per semester. (Academic year) 

116 History of Africa (3) Shalof 
Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from ancient time 
to the present. (Spring) 

117 Crisis or Conspiracy? A History of the Beck 
International Politics of Oil (3) 

The history of the international politics of oil, with special attention Ё 
developing relationships between major oil companies and governments 
and abroad. (Summer) 

119 China in the 20th Century: Reform and Revolution (3) Johns0 
Origins, goals, substance, and significance of political, social, and intellectus 
upheavals in China from 1900 to the present. (Summer) 

120 The Medieval Near East (3) Andrew 

Byzantium and the Islamic World. The Crusades and their consequences: Ti^ 

Mongols, Ottoman Turks, and their neighbors of the 17th century; Fastef? 

and Western perspectives. (Spring) 
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121 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Schwoerer 
Study of the economic, political, intellectual, and cultural acceleration in 
Western Europe, beginning in the Italian city-states and spreading to France, 


Germany, and England, in the 14th through 16th centuries. (Fall) 

122 The Reformation in Western Europe (3) Herber 
Religious, political, and social consequences of the theological upheavals of 
the 16th century. (Spring) 

123 European Intellectual History 1 (3) Kennedy 


Popular culture; religion and science in the 17th century; the Enlightenment; 
Voltaire, Hume, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Beccaria, Diderot, Condorcet on 
religion, history, nature, society, and politics; the intellectual origins of the 
French Revolution. (Fall, even years) 

124 European Intellectual History II (3) Kennedy 
Intellectual responses to the French Revolution; 19th-century historical 
approaches to society, religion, economics, biology, ethics, and psychoanal- 
ysis; Hegel, Comte, Marx, Darwin, Nietzsche, and Freud; the intellectual 
origins of Nazism; literary, artistic, and philosophical responses to World 
War I. (Spring, odd years) 

125 Women in European History (3) Schwoerer 
A study of the role of women in the political, social, intellectual, and 
economic life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th century. 

(Spring) 

127 Theories of History (3) Lavine 

Same as Phil 127. 


128-29 War and Society (3—3) Allard 


How wars, armed forces, and defense policies have affected British and 
American politics and society. Special attention to the relationship of defense 
and foreign policy, civil-military relations, the development of strategic 
thought, and the naval and military influence Britain and America have 
exerted on each other. Hist 128: 1776-1918. Hist 129: 1919—present. 
(Academic year) 


131-32 History of Germany (3-3) Herber 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: From mid-17th century 
to Bismarck. Hist 132: From William Il to the present. (Academic year) 

133 Recent U.S. History, 1890—1941 (3) Ribuffo 
Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with particular 

. emphasis on the "searching" '20s and New Deal. (Fall) 
134 Contemporary U.S. History Since 1941 (3) Ribuffo 


Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with particular 
. emphasis on the Cold War, "silent" '50s, and disrupted '60s. (Spring) 
135 History of Soviet Intelligence Services (3) Dziak 
The role and impact of intelligence and security operations in Soviet 
domestic and foreign policy, from 1917 to the present. The course examines 
the literature and problems of Soviet intelligence operations; Tsarist anteced- 
ents; Lenin, the Cheka, and the formative years; operations under Stalin; 
problems of the post-Stalin years; and operations in the Brezhnev era 
Prerequisite: Hist 146 or PSc 131 or 168, or permission of instructor. 


136 Europe in the 20th Century (3) Sachar 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural developments from the turn of the century 
to the present. (Summer) 

137 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Since World War II (3) Thornton 


Survey of U.S.-Soviet global rivalry from World War II to the present; 
comparative historical assessment of the changing strategic balance. (Spring) 
138 American Foreign Economic Policy in Historical Perspective (3) ^ Becker 
Historical evolution of United States international economic relations, major 
issues of foreign economic policy, political problems in policy-making. 
Emphasis on period since 1945. (Spring) 


139—40 World History in the 20th Century (3—3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Sachar 


Diplomatic, political, and cultural factors. Hist 139: From the turn of the 
century to the Munich settlement of 1938. Hist 140: From the Munich 
settlement to the present (Academic year) 
141 History of France I (3) Kennedy 
Old Regime: Louis XIV, demography, peasants, bourgeois, nobles; Church- 
Protestant-Jewish relations; salons, Enlightenment, and philosophes; literacy 
and education; Robespierre and Revolution; Napoleon. (Fall, odd years) 
142 History of France II (3) Kennedy 
The Revolutionary tradition and authoritarianism from the Restoration {0 
De Gaulle; the events of 1848, socialism and the class struggle; women, 
marriage, morals, and population; industrialization and rural France; de- 
Christianization, Catholic integralism, and worker priests; France's decline a$ 
a world power; its intellectual and artistic leadership (Spring, even 
years) 
Atkin 


145 Russia to 1801 (3) 
Survey of Russian history from the rise of the Kievan confederation in the 


ninth century to the establishment of Imperial Russia as a European great 

power. Attention will be given to the political, socioeconomic, and cultural 

history of the East Slavs, especially the Russians. (Fall) 
146 Russia and the Soviet Union from 1801 to the 


Contemporary Era (3) 
Survey of Russian and Soviet history from the reign of Alexander I to the post 


Stalin era. Attention will be given to the contending forces of revolution 
reform, and conservatism; diplomatic relations; economic development 


Atkin 


social change; and Russian culture (Spring) 
Staff 


147 Economic History of Modern Europe (3) 
Joint offering of the History and Economics Departments, Economic develop: 


ment since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the period following the Industri 
Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and its impact on the societies 


Europe (Spring) 
148 The French Revolution (3) Kennedy 


Social, political, economic, and cultural history of the decade of revolution: 
1789-1799. Attention to its structural consequences in France and in Europe 


at large (Summer) 
staff 


149-50 European Diplomatic History (3—3) 


Ц 
151 


СЩ 
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c 
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Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their statesmelt 

[ssues of war and peace, international crises, nationalism, alliances, 

tensions. Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: Since 1890. Students who receive 

credit for Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 157. (Academic year) 
52 History of England (3—3) Kenny 

Development of English civilization and its impact on Western culture. 

151: To 1689. Hist 152: Since 1689 (Academic year) 

153 Tudor England (3) Kenny 
Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, economic, and religioUs 
development of England, 1485—1603 (Fall) 

Schwoert! 


154 Stuart England (3) 
Grand Rebellion, Restoration, and Glorious Revolution. The political, reli 


gious, socioeconomic, and intellectual developments in England, 1 
1714 (Spring) 
Kent 


155 History of Modern Ireland (3) an 
The political and cultural development of Ireland since the Middle Ages o 


the continuing interaction between Ireland and England, with emphasis 
the period from the Act of Union of 1801 to the Partition of 1923. 

157 20th-Century European Diplomatic History (3) Sach 
The main currents, with necessary 19th-century background. Students whe 
receive credit for Hist 157 cannot receive credit for Hist 150. (Fall) 
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158 Modern Jewish History (3) Sachar 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the present 
state of Israel; emphasis on European political, economic, and cultural 
influences (Spring) 

161 Revolution in 20th-Century Latin America (3) Klarén 
Examination of the major social revolutions in modern Latin America, 
especially in Mexico, Cuba, Nicaragua, and Central America; their origins, 
social composition, leadership, ideology, and programs. (Fall) 

162 20th-Century Latin America (3) Klarén 
A survey of the main societal trends shaping Latin America in this century, 
with particular emphasis on such themes as populism, urbanization, reform- 
ism, modernization, nationalism, Marxism, the military dictatorship, and the 
development process. (Spring) 

163-64 History of Latin America (3—3) Klarén 
Hist 163: Analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism in the New World, 
1492—1820. Hist 164: A problems approach to Latin America, 1820 to the 
present; thematic emphasis on neocolonialism, corporatism, liberalism, cau- 
dillismo, modernization, populism, and revolution. (Academic year) 

165 Latin America and the Industrializing World, 1850—present (3) Klarén 
Examination of the political/diplomatic responses of Latin American nations, 
individually and collectively, to the expanding industrial powers of the 
Northern hemisphere in the 19th and 20th centuries, particularly to the 
United States. (Fall) 

167 Man-Made America: The Old Colonial Scene (3) Haskett 
An interpretive tour through the early American landscape, 1607—1750. 
Heavily illustrated with color slides. Same as AmCv 167. (Fall) 

168 Man-Made America: Views of a New Nation (3) Haskett 
An interpretive tour through the early American landscape, 1750—1820. 
Heavily illustrated with color slides. Same as AmCv 168. (Spring) 

169 The American Revolution (3) DePauw 
The political, intellectual, social, military, and economic impact of the events 
surrounding the separation of the United States from the British Empire. 
Special attention to the influence of non-elite groups. (Fall) 

170 U.S. Early National History (3) Hill 
Political, diplomatic, economic, and social history of the early republic, 
1789-1828. (Fall) 

171-72 U.S. Social History (3—3) Horton 
Hist 171: Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of the 
agrarian era, 1607-1861. Hist 172: The urban-industrial era from 1861 to 
present. 

173 Afro-American History (3) Horton 
Survey of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the contributions of 
а Americans to and their impact upon American history. Same as AmCv 

3. (Fall) 

174 Special Topics in Afro-American History (3) Horton 
Concentration on specific issues central to the Afro-American experience. 
Consult Spring Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed. Same as AmCv 
174. (Spring) 

U.S. Political History (3—3) Haskett 

A study of power: who gets what, where, when, and how. Hist 175, 1763— 

1865; Hist 176, 1865—1960. (Academic year) 

177 The Jacksonian Era and the Rise of Mass Politics (3) 

(Formerly The Antebellum South) 

The period 1828—1860 and its continuing significance to American society; 

emphasis on racial and gender divisions and changes in the legal and 

political systems. (Fall, alternate years) 


175-76 


Horton 


342 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


178 Making and Braking the Welfare State (3) Berkowitz 
An examination of America's changing approaches to health and welfare 
problems, explaining the origins of modern entitlement programs and exam- 
ining ways in which these programs have been adapted and reshaped. Topics 
such as welfare reform and health insurance are covered. (Spring) 

179 U.S. Economic History (3) Berkowitz 
Survey of American economic history from colonial times to the present. 
Particular attention is given to the economics of slavery, the development ofa 
national industrial economy, and the growth of the federal government as an 


influence on economic policy. Same as Econ 179. (Fall) 

181—82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) Hill 
American foreign relations from the era of the American Revolution. Hist 181: 
to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century (Academic year) 

Kennedy 


183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in 


Early Modern Europe (3) 
An interdisciplinary examination of the rise of Western individualism from 


the Renaissance to the American and French Revolutions. Analysis of thé f 
tension between reason and religious and popular traditions. Guest lectures | 
by Art, English, Germanic Languages and Literatures, and History faculty: 
Core course for Early Modern European Studies major but open to other 
undergraduate and graduate students as well. Same as Engl/Fren/Ger/Rel 183 
and Art 187. (Spring) 


184 Civil War and Reconstruction (3) DePauw 
How tensions between the sections developed into violence, how a total waf 


was fought on American soil, and how the experience of war affected thé 
generation that lived through it. (Spring, alternate years) 

185 History of Women in America (3) DePauw 
Survey of the political, economic, social, military, religious, intellectual, 
cultural practices in North America from 1000 A.D. to the present as these 
have affected and been affected by the female half of the population. Same 8 
AmCv 185. (Spring, alternate years) 

186 U.S. Urban History (3) Gillette 
The American city from colonial foundations to the present, relating s! 
and economic forces to physical form. Special emphasis on transitions 
pre-industrial to industrial to metropolitan forms, focusing on implications 


for public policy and historic preservation. Same as AmCv 186. (Fall) 
187 History of Modern China (3) Johnson? 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments. (Fall) ! 
Thornto? 


188 History of Chinese Communism (3) 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and foreign and dom 
policies of the Chinese Communist Party from its inception to the p 


(Fall) " 
S 


189 History of Modern Japan (3) 
Japan's century of modernization—from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the 


present. Emphasis on historical, political, economic, and cultural factors 


(Fall) 
190 Ethnohistory (3) Wagner, Humphrey 
Same as Anth 190. 
Неће 


191-92 Senior Honors Thesis (3—3) 


Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in history: 
(Academic year) 

193 History of the Near East (3) suf 
Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline of tf 
Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Ottoman b 
into the Turkish Republic and other states. (Fall, even years) 

194 History of the Modern Near East (3) Sach 
Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Development of nationalis? $ 
and of modern states; impact of the West on culture and institutions; gre | 
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power imperialism; crises of Turkish Straits, Suez, Arab-Israeli relations; and 


other issues (Fall, odd years) 

195 Traditional Civilizations of China and Japan (3) Johnson 
Intellectual, institutional, and social development of the traditional civiliza- 
tions of China and Japan from their origins to 1800. (Fall) 

196 The Modern Transformation of China and Japan (3) Johnson 
The social, political, and intellectual transformation of China and Japan from 
the mid-19th century to the present. (Spring) 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Staff 
Same as AmCv/Anth 197 

198 Special Topics in History (3) Staff 
Historical perspectives on great issues of past and present. New topic each 
semester. 

199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) Staff 


Required of senior history majors. Readings and discussions on major trends 
in history; representative selections from the classics of historical literature 
Students who receive credit for Hist 199 cannot receive credit for Hist 201 
(Fall and spring) 


Third Group 

ud Student who has had the appropriate preparation may, with the consent of the 
ынс, enroll їп a third-group course. Enrollment is not restricted to history majors 
nd graduate students. History majors will satisfy the third-group requirement by taking 


eit t a x 
к. ег two courses for research or one course for research and one course for a readings 
ogram. 


201 History and Historians (3) Staff 
Historiography and historical method for graduate students. Readings and 
discussions on major trends in history; selections from classics of historical 
literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive credit for 
Hist 199 (Spring) 


203-4 Seminar: Research or Readings (3—3) Staff 
Offered on demand for individual research programs. Prerequisite: approval 
of department. (Academic year) 


205 Readings Seminar: Evolution of Nationalism in Eastern Europe (3) Staff 
Formation of national consciousness and emergence of modern East Europe- 
an states after World War I. Developments of the interwar period. Open to j 

. qualified undergraduate seniors (Fall) 

206 Readings Seminar: Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) Landa 
Transformations of East European states during World War II. Resistance 
movements, communization, and national self-assertion in the immediate 

one, P9St-Stalin period. Open to qualified undergraduate seniors. (Spring) 

209 Readings/Research Seminar: Topics in Ancient History (3) Hadley 
Readings on general topics in the history of the ancient Near East, Greece, or | 
Rome. Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Students with 
ME knowledge of the appropriate language(s) may receive research 
credit. | 

?11 Readings/Research Seminar: Medieval History (3) Andrews 

Prerequisite: Hist 111-12 or equivalent. Students with working knowledge of 

Latin may receive research credit Focus on a particular area and period, with 

emphasis on interdisciplinary research techniques. 

History in Public Policy (3—3) Berkowitz 

Seminar in the use of historical insights and methods in policy-making, with 

emphasis on domestic issues. Assessment and use of primary sources for 

policy analysis and the use of historical analogy in policy formulation. 

217 Readings/Research Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3) Atkin 
Selected topics in the intellectual, social, and cultural history of 19th- and 
20th-century Russia and Soviet Union. : 


213-14 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


218 Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Nationalities (3) Atkin 
An examination of the relationship between the U.S.S.R.'s multinationdl 
composition and its domestic political, economic, social, and cultural polk 
cies and foreign relations. (Fall) 

219 Internship in History and Public Policy (3 or 6) Berkowil 
Supervised participation in an office or agency concerned with the formulë 
tion of public policy; terms of the internship are arranged with the Director 
the History and Public Policy Program. Enrollment restricted to students i 
the History and Public Policy Program. (Fall and spring) 

220 American Business History (3) Becke 
The history of American business institutions in manufacturing, distributio 
transportation, and finance. Particular attention will be given to the pe 
since industrialization, with consideration of business institutions in 
economic, legal, governmental, and social contexts. Same as BAd 293. 
(Fall) 

221 Comparative Business History (3) Beckf 
A readings or research seminar on the history of business institutions i 


manufacturing, distribution, transportation and finance in England, Germ 
ny, France, and Japan. The course will be primarily devoted to the 
since industrialization, studying business institutions in their econ 
legal, governmental, and social contexts. (Spring) 

224 Readings/Research Seminar: European Intellectual History (3) Kennel! 
Cultural history of the French Revolution. Interrelated changes in politi? 
and economic thought, theater, arts, religion, and science from 1789 to 1 
Continuity or discontinuity with pre- and post-revolutionary cultural life: 

225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Gi 
Same as AmCv 225. 

228 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Military and Naval History (3) sw 
Discussion, readings, and research in 20th-century European and Ameri 
military and naval history. s 

229 Seminar: World War П (3) | 
Examination of statecraft and the management of force before, during, & 
after World War II. Special attention to broad aspects of military policy б 
strategy and their interaction with international politics and diplomacy: 

230-31 Readings/Research Seminar: Strategy and Policy (3—3) sch 
Hist 230: A study of the historical development of strategy and the relati 

ship of military thought to national policy. Hist 231: 20th-century $ 


thought. (Academic year) 
232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) ү 
Same as PSc 232. 
233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) wold? 
Same as PSc 233. 
237 Readings Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1964 (3) pe 
e 


Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations with the outsid И 
From the blockade and intervention, through years of isolation, World № 
the Cold War, to "peaceful coexistence" and detente. Open to апай“ 
undergraduate seniors. (Fall and summer) 

239 Readings/Research Seminar: Early Modern schwof 
European History (3) 1% 
Topics selected from Western European history of the 14th through n 
centuries. Readings or research, depending upon students' inte 
curricular needs. mi 

241 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern European History (3) 

Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor 
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246 Readings/Research Seminar: History of Modern Atkin 
Russia and Soviet Union (3) 

Selected topics in the domestic history of modern Russia and Soviet Union 
Readings or research, depending upon students' interests and curricular 
needs (Fall) 

247 Readings/Research Seminar: The Theory and Sharkey 
Practice of Modern Imperialism (3) 

Critical analysis of Marxist and non-Marxist theories of modern imperialism 
in the light of late 19th- and 20th-century European and American experi- 
ences in Asia, Africa, and Latin America (Fall) 

248 Readings Seminar: Modern Near Eastern History (3) Staff 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

249 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3) Staff 
Research seminar in individually selected topics concerning the foreign 
policies, actions, and interrelations of the European great powers and their 
statesmen in the 19th or 20th century. Reading knowledge of one language 
other than English required. (Fall) 

251 Readings/Research Seminar: English People Kenny, Schwoerer 
and Institutions (3) 

Selected topics in the political, social, intellectual, and economic history of 
England. Focus upon one time period and special area of interest. 

253-54 Readings Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3—3) Thornton 
Seminar designed to develop analytic and historiographic skills. Fall: turn of 
the century to 1949; spring: Korean War to the present. (Alternate 
academic years) 

255-56 Readings Seminar: U.S.-Soviet Strategic Thornton 
Relations Since World War II (3—3) 

Seminar designed to develop a conceptual framework for understanding 
contemporary U.S.—Soviet relations. Fall: World War II to 1965; spring: 1965 
to the present (Academic year) 

258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Sodaro 
Same as PSc 258. 

259-60 Research Seminar: Problems in Thornton 
U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Relations (3-3) 

Development of scholarly skills through preparation of a research paper. 
Prerequisite: Hist 254 or 255 or permission of instructor. (Alternate 
academic years) 

261 Readings Seminar: Topics in 20th-Century Klarén 
Latin America (3) 

Admission by permission of the instructor. (Fall) 

262 Research Seminar: Agrarian Society and Klarén 
Economic Change in Modern Latin America (3) 

Research on the impact of modernity (e.g., foreign capital, immigration, 
internal] migrations, capitalism, imperialism) on traditional rural society. 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

271-72 U.S. Social History (3—3) Horton 
Hist 271: Readings seminar on American daily life, institutions, and intellec- 
tual and artistic achievements. Hist 272: Research seminar. Hist 271 is 

275 prerequisite to Hist 272. у 

?-76 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Political and Haskett 
Colonial History (3-3) 
Research or readings, depending on students' interest and curricular needs. 
Topics on various aspects of the colonial period or political aspects of various 
277-78 A Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 
istoric Preservation: Principals and Methods (3—3) Longstreth 


Same as AmCv/U&RP 277-78. 


re ta اچ‎ 
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Hill 


279 Readings/Research Seminar: American History (3) 
and curricular needs 


Readings or research, depending on students' interests 
Admission by permission of instructor (Summer) 
281-82 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) Hill 
Research or readings, depending on students' interest and curricular needs 
Hist 281: 1776—1890; Hist 282 1890—1950. (Academic year) 
283-84 Readings/Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3—3) Ribuffe 


6 semester hours of 100-level American history courses. ЁЁ 


Prerequisite: 
search or readings, depending on students' interests and curricular needs: 
285 Readings Seminar: Military and Women's History (3) DePauw" 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall, alternate years) 
DePau¥ 


286 Research Seminar: Military and Women's History (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor (Spring, alternate years) 

287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) sul 
Same as Anth/Econ/Geog/Span 287, and PSc 285 Interdisciplinary semint 
each student writes a report on some aspect of a selected key theme. May 


repeated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall ай 


spring) ' 
sig 


289 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) 
Selected topics in modern Japanese history from the Meiji Restoration of 188 


to the present. Research or readings depending on students' interests w 


curricular needs. (Spring) 
291 Readings/Research Seminar: 20th-Century History (3) sach” 
Research or readings on selected topics. (Fall) 
292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World (3) Sach 
Research seminar (Spring) 
293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3) Johns? 
Davis 


294 Research Seminar: The Modern Near East (3) 
Readings, discussion, and researc h in selected political, economic, soci 


cultural, and international developments in the 19th and 20th cent 
concerning countries from the Balkans, through Turkey and the Arab 


tries, to Iran (Spring) 
295-96 Readings Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3—3) ا‎ 


297 Special Topics Seminar (3) м 
Open to doctoral and master's candidates and qualified undergraduates: Y 


be repeated for credit. Offered whenever five or more students 
enrolled 
298 Dumbarton Oaks Courses (arr.) ой 


Courses offered each year by scholars in residence at Dumbarton 

Trustees for Harvard University, are open to qualified graduate and шй 
graduate students with permission of department chairman. Topics will 
announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provi” 
the topic differs s 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
Prerequisite to all fourth-group history courses: consent of instructor. def 
Fourth-group history courses are primarily for doc toral students, but master 8 


candidates may be admitted. r 
George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Кепаїввай® 
18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by а central committee on Whitty 
member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled in the Institute WE. 


eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Folger Institute Seminars are numbered yis 
Students wishing to register for these courses should « onsult the chairman of the 


Department 
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301-14 Folger Institute Seminars (3 each) Staff 
Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
credit provided the topic differs 


342 Readings in Modern European History (3) Staff 

From the French Revolution to the period following World War I (Spring) 

379-80 Readings in Economic History (3—3) Staff 
Joint offering of the History and Economics Departments. Hist 379: American 
economic history. Hist 380: Modern European economic history. (Aca- 
demic year) 

398 Advanced Readings and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 


Professors L.M. Stallings, J.L. Breen, J.E. Snodgrass (Chair), D.C Paup, N.M. Al- 

Sehrewerdi (Visiting) 

rofessoria] Lecturers C.A. Troester, Jr., W.M. Kane 

Ssociate Professors L.H George, M.R. Withers, N.D. Johnson 

Ssistant Professor Н Nashman 

esearch Instructor N.B. Smith 

Cturers C.D Cox, W. Woodson, W.K. Ellis, M.K. Grut, G.V. Swengros, P.A. Sullivan, 
L.W. Hall, D.G Leopold, R.T. Rothstein, R.M. Shor-Jannati, J.C. Harper, J.W. Shank 


See the School of Education and Human Development for programs of study leading to 

e degrees of Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (opportunity 

Ог Specialization in elementary/secondary physical education, exercise and sport, dance 

education, dance as a performing art, dance therapy) and Master of Arts in Education and 

damen Development (with specialization in dance, exercise science, therapeutic recrea- 
n, and individualized programs in human kinetics and leisure studies). 

e University is not responsible for injuries received in any of the activities of the 


Spartment of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, and the student assumes full 
"esponsibility therefor, 


First Group 


E the exception of students pursuing undergraduate degrees in the School of 
for Б" and Human Development, credit for HKLS activities courses is not recognized 
Studen ‘accalaureate. Some HKLS activities courses may be repeated for credit by those 

ents who are eligible to receive credit for such courses. 


10 Beginning Badminton (1) Breen 
13 Beginning Ballet Technique (1) Staff 
14 Beginning/Intermediate Ballet Technique (1) Staff 
17 Beginning Modern Dance Technique (1) Staff 
18 Beginning/Intermediate Modern Dance Technique (1) Staff 
19 Dance (1) Staff 
?0 Beginning/Intermediate Golf (1) Staff 
21 Foil Fencing (1) Staff 
22 Basketball (1) Staff 
24 Volleyball (1) Staff 
26 Karate (1) Staff 
27 Tennis (1) Staff 
28 Intermediate Karate (1) Staff 
29 Yoga (1) Staff 
30 Fitness (1) Staff 
31 Roller Skating (1) Staff 


32 Beginning Swimming (1) SE: 


Second Group 
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33 Swimming/Life Saving (1) sul 
34 Intermediate Swimming (1) staf 
36 Springboard Diving (1) Staf 
37 Soccer (1) Sta 
38 Racketball (1) sul 
39 Handball (1) Su 
40 Squash (1) su 
41 Team Handball (1) 
42 Aerobics (1) 
43 Tai Chi (1) 
45 Experimental Activities (1) 
Topic and amount of laboratory fee (if charged) announced in Schedule“ 
Classes. May be repeated for credit 
50 CR and First Aid (2) suf. 
and first ёй 


Training for certification in cardiopulmonary resuscitation 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. 
51 Gymnastics (1 or 2) 
Emphasis on apparatus and trampoline 
52 Dance Technique I (1, 2, or 3) 
53 Dance Technique П (1, 2, or 3) 
54 Intermediate/Advanced Tennis (1 or 2) 
Development of skills, theories of strategy; emphasis on competitive 
lifetime sport. 
55 Swimming—Water Safety Instructor Certification (2) 
56 Scuba Diving (2) 
Laboratory fee, amount announc ed in Schedule of Classes 
57 Intermediate/Advanced Badminton (1 or 2) 
(Spring) 
58 Intermediate Ballet Technique (1, 2, or 3) 
59 Team Sports (2) 
(Fall) 
60 Racket Sports (2) 
(Spring) 
61 Aquatic Leadership (2) 
(Fall) 
62 Conditioning/Weight Training (2) 
(Spring) 
63 Games and Movement Activities for Children (2) 
(Spring) 
64 Horseback Riding (2) 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes 


65 Skiing (2) 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. (Spring) 

66 Synchronized Swimming (2) 

68 Sport Clinics and Workshops (1 to 3) 
Special intensive study and skill development There may be a laboratoff 


amount announced in Schedule of Classes. 
87-88 Sign Language and Deafness (3—3) 
Same as Educ 87—88. 


100 Experimental Course (3) 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes 


play? 


101 Issues in Physical Education, Exercise, and Sport (3) 5 


Issues in physical education and sports programs in sc 
Includes philosophy and curriculum. 


:hool and 


102 


103 


105 


106 


107 


108 


109-19 
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HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 


Movement Analysis and Activities (3) Snodgrass 
Human movement сопс epts applied to various fundamental activities and 
sports (Fall) 

Professional Foundations and Concepts of Snodgrass 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (3) 

Nature, scope, and scientific basis of human kinetics and leisure studies; 
orientation to professional competencies 

Introduction to Recreation ‘Therapeutic Recreation (3) Smith 
History, philosophy, and concepts of recreation therapeutic recreation. In- 
cludes field visits (Fall) 

Introduction to Dance Therapy (3) Shor-Jannati 
General survey of dance therapy areas from theoretical and experimental 
points of view. Exploration of professional opportunities and training. (Fall) 


Ethnic Dance (2) Johnson 
Methods and materials of European folk and social forms of dance. Labora 
tory experiences assigned Spring, odd years) 

Dance Improvisation (3) Woodson 
Awareness of body movements, environment, group dynamics, performances 
and composition through improvisational technique (Spring) 

Dance Composition (3—3) Withers 


HKLS 109: Basic elements and principles of composition. HKLS 110: Ad- 
vanced problems in composition Prerequisite: HKLS 108 or equivalent 
(Academic year) 


111-12 Sports Education Technique (3—3) Staff 
Techniques for teaching individual, dual, and team sports. May be repeated 
iin for credit. (Academic year) 
5-14 Practicum (3—3) Nashman, Paup 
Pre-practice teaching or practical experience in related disciplines. May be 
1 repeated for credit (Academic year) | 
15—16 Movement Tec hnique for Theater (3—3 Staff 
Basic body awareness, sensory awareness, and movement exploration. Analy- 
sis of movement and dramatic justification of movement. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

117 Dance Education (3) Johnson 
Organizational, methodological, philosophical, and conceptual approaches 
to the teaching of dance in academic and nonacademic settings. Prerequisite 
HKLS 157 (Fall, odd years) 

118 Special Problems in Dance Composition (1) Staff 
Work with elements of movement leading to short composition studies 
Prerequisite: HKLS 109-10 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

119 Creative Dance for Children (3) Withers 
Dance as an expressive art medium for children; concepts, principles, 
methods and materials. Emphasis given to dance in elementary education 
with consideration for special education. (Spring, odd years) 

120 Repertory (1 or 2) Staff 
Study and performance of dance works. Admission by permission of instruc- 

__ tor. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

121 Dance Technique III (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
Intermediate advanced dance technique. May be repeated for credit. 

(Fall and spring) 

122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) Kane 
Conceptual approach to curriculum design and teaching, including planning 
and Organization, methodology, selection and use of materials, and evalua- 

12: tion: basic health knowledge. (Spring) 

3 Dance Technique IV (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
Advanced dance technique. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
129 Introduction to Motor Learning (3) Stallings 


Concepts of skill learning applied to teaching, coaching, and performing 
motor skills (Spring) 


c t e pm 


eI 


m EM 


Wet Rune rc ern a 


135-36 Dance History (3—3) 


141—42 Theater Production for Dance (3—3) 
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Snodgi? 


130 Introduction to Motor Development (3) 
nt $ 


Study of the evolvement and refinement of fundamental moveme 


throughout the life span (Fall) 

133 Student Teaching/Field Experiences (6 to 12) Nashman, Pall 
Prerequisite: HKLS 113-14 or equivalent. Admission by permission f 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 

Ка? 


134 Sports and Nutrition (3) ; 
The nutrition needs for recreational exercise and sports; skills in assess” 


nutrition needs; development of individual nutrition programs that Ё 
sport/activity-specific; and identification and correction of nutrition pr 


lems affecting sports performance (Fall) 
Johns 


emphasis on cultural significa 


History of dance from antiquity to present; 
(HKLS 135—fall, €f 


of dance as art, education, and social behavior 
years; HKLS 136—spring) 

137 Dance and Movement Analysis (3) s 
Concepts and elementary prin« iples of moven 
Laban's principles of effort/shape. (Spring) 

138 Organization, Administration, and Management of На? 
Physical Education, Sports, and Exercise Programs (3) 
Curriculum, administration, and management related to physical є 
sports, and exercise programs 

139 Principles of Coaching (3) Sulli* 
Study of behavioral patterns and interactions re 


ent analysis with emphasis} 
f 


„ducati 


lated to individual and t? 


sports. (Spring) 
140 Psychology of Sport (3 suli” 
Study of psychological aspects of athletes, teams, and competition in ай 


ics, including personality, motivation, performance level, achievement 
behavioral change strategies; social factors, training events, and measu 


techniques (Fall) 
9 


Theory and practicum in technical aspects of dance production, nig 
ion. 


sound, theater management, costuming, make-up, publicity, promot 
audiovisual techniques. (Materials to be purchased.) (Academic уш) 


144 Choreography (3) 
Solo and group. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: HKLS 109-1! 
equivalent; HKLS 141—42 rec ommended. (Spring) 

150 Introduction to Human Anatomy (3) s 
Systematic study of the structure of the human body, with emphasis ОЙ 
muscles, and neuromuscular mechanisms. (Fall and spring) p 


151 Kinesiology (3) f 
Analysis of human movement, including mechanical physics, anatomy 


physiology. Prerequisite: an approved course in anatomy. (Spri 
156 Application of Recreational Skills to Contemporary Life Styles (3) 
Development of recreational skills; emphasis on local opportunity 
recreational activities. Current trends in community recreational : 
ment and program planning. May be repeated for credit with permiss 


[ 


instructor. (Fall and spring) wi! 

157 Dance Technique Theory (3) әй 
Theoretical foundations of dance. Applied principles of kinesiology: 
and practice of contemporary dance techniques. (Fall) 


М 


158 Safety: Prevention and Care of Sports Injuries (3) 
Safety education, liability, prevention and care of sports injuries; 
personnel, facilities, and equipment. 

164 Physiology of Exercise (3) y 
The physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise o 
functions. Prerequisite: HKLS 150 or permission of instructor. (f | 


> 


Third 
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165 Working, Stress, and Human Values (3) Nashman 
Recognition, prevention, and control of stress and the burnout syndrome. A 
humanistic inquiry into values, attitudes, and stressors associated with 
various professions. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 

166 Stress Management, Burnout, and Human Potential (3) Nashman 
The nature, prevention, and control of the stress and burnout syndrome 
Students will design an overall stress management strategy that incorporates 
achievement of life goals and human potential in a stress-efficient manner 
Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 

171 Current Professional Literature and Competencies (3) Snodgrass 
Study of current literature with implications for HKLS specializations; use of 
library resources and retrieval systems; evaluation of professional « ompeten- 
cies. Prerequisite: HKLS 103 or permission of instructor 

172 International Experiences (1 to 6) Snodgrass and Staff 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic 

173 Independent Study (1 to 3) Snodgrass and Staff 
Individually designed model for intensive study in an area of special interest 
Prerequisite: demonstrated competency for independent work and permis- 
sion of advisor and instructor. May be repeated for credit 

175 Music for Dancers (3) Staff 
Rhythmic theory and analysis; resources in music and accompaniment 
principles for dance Prerequisite: basic knowledge of rhythmic theory 
(Spring, even years) 

184 Workshop (1 to 3) Snodgrass and Staff 
Titles announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit with 
permission of advisor 

200 Experimental Course (3) Snodgrass and Staff 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. 

Group 

202 Motor Learning and Performance (3) Stallings 
Variables of perceptual motor learning and performance; theories, concepts, 
and models of learning applied to teaching and coaching. (Fall and 

Ў Spring) 

205 Perceptual-Motor Programs: Stallings 

Diagnostic- Therapeutic Techniques (3) 
rograms of perceptual-motor therapy and their basic assumptions and 

230 Adenostic-therapeutic techniques. (Fall) ; 
Advanced Concepts in Motor Development (3) Snodgrass 
Study and practice in techniques of critical observance and analysis of motor 
behavior throughout the life span, with special emphasis on period from birth 

232 2 age eight and on the aged. (Spring) 

"^ Surrent Issues in Elementary School Physical Education (3) Snodgrass 
Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for curriculum, in- 

239 AG evaluation. (Spring) : 

> ministration of Therapeutic Recreation Services (3) Staff 
Verview of administrative processes necessary for the development, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation of therapeutic recreation services for disabled, 
elderly, and other special populations. Emphasis on administrative compe- 
tencies in Planning, organization, program development, evaluation, and 

244 The management. (Spring) 

apeutic Recreation Practice (3) Staff 


heofessional competencies for delivery of therapeutic recreation services to 
“a oye populations in clinically oriented settings. Emphasis on client 
me ent, activity analysis, treatment programming, documentation, and 

ationship of therapeutic recreation to total rehabilitation goals. (Spring) 
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245 Medical Aspects of Disabilities and Handicapping Conditions (3) Ellis 
Etiology, symptomology, and treatment of chronic and traumatic disordef$ 
associated with handicapping conditions: implications for programming an 
facility development as related to therapeutic recreation, adaptive physi 
education, and other therapies (Fall) 

251 Theories and Techniques of Leisure Life-Style Planning (3) Smitb 
Overview of theories and concepts of leisure counseling, leisure education 
and leisure life-style. planning. Emphasis on methods and techniques 
leisure assessments and program planning for leisure education. 

252 Supervision in Recreation/Therapeutic Recreation (3) Smith 
Overview of organizational dynamics, group processes, and interperson? 
relationships as related to supervision. Theory, discussion, and group expe 
ences in group process and supervisory techniques. 

255 Fitness Evaluation and Exercise Prescription (3) 
Methods and techniques for providing individualized exercise and fitnes 
prescriptions based on measurement and evaluation of physical fitness apt 
health-related variables. Prerequisite: HKLS 150, 164. (Spring) $ 

256 Sports Medicine (3) Bree? 
Theory, practice, and research in diagnostic treatment, rehabilitation, a 


Раш 


prevention of sports-related injuries 

257 Principles and Concepts of Ѕуеп 
Employee Health/Fitness Programs (3) 
General overview of the employee health/fitness movement in the U.S. ai 


other countries. Public and private health policy implications will # 
analyzed together with national economic and political trends relating to 
subject. Evaluation of model programs, procedures, and current practice: 

259 Exercise, Stress, and Cardiac Rehabilitation (3) Gorm” 
Applied physiology of exercise and psychological stress in relation Ё 
coronary artery disease and myocardial infarction; the principles and practi? 
of rehabilitation of patients recovering from a coronary event (heart attack? 
heart surgery) by exercise therapy and risk-factor reduction. Prerequis! 
HKLS 164. (Fall) 

265 Sports and Politics (3) Troes 
Political analysis applied to sports policy; comparative approach to the stu! 
of the relationships between ideology, economic development, and the ty 
and levels of government involvement in sports policy. | 

270 Philosophic Foundations of Dance (3) Johns? 
Examination and discussion of aesthetic theories in the arts and dance] 
performing art, with application to criticism. (Spring) E 

271 Dance Reconstruction (1 to 3) 97 
Recreating the structure and dynamics of movement from dance scores: 
(Fall and spring) 

273 Advanced Choreography (3) with? 
Group or solo choreography. Course work includes responsibility for ай 


tions, rehearsals, and presentation in concert. May be repeated onc? 
credit. Prerequisite: HKLS 144 or equivalent. (Fall) 

276 Dance in Society (3) johns 
Anthropological aspects of dance; emphasis on current research and lite 
ture. (Fall, even years) 

280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) s 
Workshops with emphasis on contemporary issues and problems; devel 
ment of advanced professional competencies. May be repeated for credit W 
permission of advisor. (Fall and spring) 

282 International Experiences (1 to 6) s 

May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. 
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283 Practicum (3 to 6) Breen and Staff 
Field work, internship, and/or instructional practice, including conference 
and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with permission of advisor 
(Fall and spring) 


290 Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor (Fall and spring) 

293 Independent Study (1 to 6) Breen and Staff 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. 

297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) Breen and Staff 
Independent research and study pertinent to the needs of the student. 
Prerequisite: Educ 295 or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

299 Thesis Research (6) Staff 

HUMANITIES 


Committee on the Humanities 


D.A. Altshuler (Coordinator), J.F. Burks, R.P. Churchill, M.V. Dow, E. Fisher, J. Gold, R.A. 
Hadley, R.G. Jones, R.W. Kenny, C.M. Lovett, J.D. Moreno, N.N. Natov, J.A.A. Plotz, J.A. 
Quitslund, O.A. Seavey, J.F. Thibault, D.D. Wallace, D.N. Wigtil, J.E. Ziolkowski 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers a set of interdisciplinary courses 
co ened to provide a coherent introduction to classic works in the humanities. The 
Ourses deal with historical figures, creative works of art and literature, systems of 
Philosophy, and religious traditions that are the common property of educated people. 
gs interpretation of these fundamental sources of Western culture requires the 
oration of faculty from all disciplines of study encompassed in the humanities. 
t olumbian College students may use up to 6 semester hours of these courses toward 
e fulfillment of the meaningful initiation requirement in the humanities. 


1 Roots of the Western Tradition (3) Staff 
Basic ideas of Western thought from early Greek, Roman, Judaic, and 
Christian traditions. Representative readings in drama, epic, historical writ- 
ings, oratory, creation stories, scriptural traditions, philosophy, and spiritual 
autobiography. To be taken in conjunction with Engl 13. (Fall and spring) 

2 Ideas in Western Culture: Aquinas to Voltaire (3) Staff 
Ап examination in historical context of central texts from the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance, and the Enlightenment: Aquinas, Dante, Machiavelli, Eras- 
mus, Luther, Montaigne, Bacon, Shakespeare, Rabelais, Descartes, Milton, 
Locke, and Voltaire. (Spring) 

3-4 Studies in 19th-Century Culture (3—3) Staff 
Through study of representative works of European and American art, music, 
literature, drama, philosophy, and theology, students are introduced to major 
themes of 19th-century culture and are initiated into the methods of analysis 
and interpretation characteristic of the different disciplines within the 
humanities. The 19th-century resources of Washington form part of the 
curriculum. (Academic year) 
Classical Humanities (3-3) 
Lectures in the origins and development of Western civilization from approx- 
imately 3000 B.C. to 1300 A.D. Hmn 43 considers the civilization of the Old 
Testament period and of Classical Greece through readings in the Old 
Testament and in Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, and Aristotle. Hmn 44 considers the civiliza- 
tion of the Roman Empire and of medieval Europe through readings in Virgil, 
Tacitus, St. Augustine, Aquinas, and Dante, and in medieval romance. 
Offered off-campus only. 
756 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) 
Lectures in the development of Western civilization from the 14th to the 20th 
centuries. Hmn 45 considers Renaissance and Neoclassical culture through 


43—44 


45 
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readings in Machiavelli, Cellini, Shakespeare, ( 'ervantes, Bacon, Moliere, and 
Voltaire. Hmn 46 considers aspects of Romanticism and Modernism mani- 
fested in works by Goethe, Flaubert, Zola, Nietzsche, Mann, Chekhov, and 


Joyce. Offered off-campus only 


INDIVIDUAL GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Committee on Individual Programs 
C.E. Rice (Program Director), A.D. Andrews, B.L. € 
Hufford, P.H.M. Lengermann 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers the course listed below primarily for 
students with individualized interdisciplinary programs of study for the master'$ 
degrees. The Committee on Individual Programs, which has supervisory responsibility 


for Individual Programs students, provides the faculty for the Colloquium. 
250 Colloquium on Interdisciplinary Methodologies (3) Staff i 
Analysis from several perspectives of the problems inherent in interdisciplin* f 


ary study and research, conditions that justify interdisciplinary work, norms 
and strategies for success, and case studies. (Offered as the demand warrants) 


'atron, J.J. Cordes, W.B. Griffith, T.L. 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


Members of the Institute 
G. Sigur (Director), M. Atkin, C.F. Elliott, H.C. Hinton, W.R. Johnson, Y. Kim, СА 


Linden, C.A. Moser, J. Pelzman, V. Petrov, C. Shih, M. Sodaro, R. Thornton, S. Wol 
R.Y. Yin 


Associate Members of the Institute 
J. Banister, J.J. Dziak, J. Hardt, T. Hsia, D.S. Kamerling, W.H. Lewis, B. Ramundo, Р.А 


Smith, E.L. Warner 
The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers specialized graduate study in the School of 

Public and International Affairs. Students who lack background in Soviet and East Asia? 

studies are required to take undergraduate courses selected by the advisor as prerequ 

to graduate work. Related preparatory undergraduate courses include the following: 

101, 102, 133, 134, 169, 170, 181, 182; Hist 137, 145, 146, 187, 188, 189, 195, 196; psc $ 


106, 107, 108, 131, 165, 168, 170, 173. t 
The objectives and programs of the Institute are stated under the School of Public and 


International Affairs. For descriptions of the courses listed below, see the approp 
departmental listing. 


ECONOMICS 
267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) Pelzman, Hard 
268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Pelzman, Har? 
Communist Countries (3) 
269 Economy of the People's Republic of China I (3) үй 
270 Economy of the People's Republic of China II (3) к 
271 Economy of Japan (3) 
281 International Economics (3) ред 
367 Seminar: Soviet Planning in Theory and Practice (3) 


pelzo” 

GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 
224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) Peders” 
e 


265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) 
266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Contemporary China (3) 
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HISTORY 
205 Readings Seminar: Evolution of Nationalism in Eastern Europe (8) Staff 
206 Readings Seminar: Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) Landa 
217 Readings/Research Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3) Atkin 
218 Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Nationalities (3) Atkin 
232 Comparative Communist Systems 1 (3) Wolchik 
233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) Wolchik 
237 Readings Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917—1964 (3) Petrov 
246 Readings/Research Seminar: History of Modern Atkin 
Russia and Soviet Union (3) 
253-54 Readings Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) Thornton 
255-56 Readings Seminar: U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Thornton 
Since World War II (3—3) 
258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Sodaro 
259-60 Research Seminar: Problems in U.S —Soviet—Chinese Thornton 
Relations (3—3) 
289 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) Sigur 
293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3) Johnson 
295-96 Readings Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3—3) Johnson 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


207 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott, Linden, Wolchik 
208 Readings in Marxism-Leninism (3) Elliott, Linden 
230 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) Kim, McClintock, Feigenbaum 
231 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) Kim, McClintock, Feigenbaum 


232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) Wolchik 
233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) Wolchik 
258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Sodaro 
263 Communism in Non-Communist Europe (3) Sodaro 
264 The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Staff 
265 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Staff 
266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 
267 Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden, Wolchik 
268 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Elliott, Warner 
270 Politics of the People's Republic of China I (3) Hinton 
271 Politics of the People's Republic of China II (3) Hinton 
272 Foreign Policy of the People's Republic of China (3) Hinton 
275 International Politics of East Asia (3) Hinton 
276 Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) Kim 
291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) Hinton 
292 Colloquium: The Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (3) Linden 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


S 
ее Schoo] of Public and International Affairs. 


ITALIAN 


See 9 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 


JAPANESE 


See ^ 
East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
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JOURNALISM _ s 3. 3 IESE. ut R xU 

Professorial Lecturers F.L. Dennis, C.W Puffenbarger, J. Coldsmith, G Cheely, L.B. 
Laurent 

Associate Professors R.C. Willson, P Robbins (Chair) 

Adjunct Associate Professor ] Deakin 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.P. McGill, W.R Fonda, R.R. Mueller, T.O. Cron, D. 


Haun, J.R. Fogarty, D.L. Smith, F.G. Graves, E.H. Moore, C.M. McAllister, T.W. 
Lippman 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer E.B. Feldman 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in journalism (departmental)—The following require- 


ments must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements st 
(Students planning to major in journalism should take En 
satisfying the English composition requirement.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51—52 or 71-72; Jour 71-72; PSc 1 and 2. 

3. Required courses in the major—24 hours of second-group courses in Journalism, 
including (a) Jour 111, 196, 198; (b) 9 semester hours chosen from Jour 121, 125, 133, 139; 
137, 138, 139, 151, 155; and (c) 6 semester hours chosen from Jour 115, 116, 117, 128, 
129, 140, 141, 142, 145, 146, 150, 170, 190, 199 


4. Required as a secondary area of concentration—a minimum of 18 $ 
chosen in consultation with the major advisor, in one other 


ated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
gl 11 rather than Engl 12 in 


emester hours of 


second-group courses, 

department or field of study 
Recommended electives: Econ 121 

15, 116, 118, 119, 120, 122; Psyc 115; CmTr 1 


142, 157, 161, 162, 181-82; PSc 110, 111, 112, 114- 
32, 133, 134, 135-36, 145; Stat 53, 105, 129. 


Minor in journalism—The student must complete 21 semester hours in journalism 
including Jour 71 or 72; Jour 111; one course selected from Jour 115, 116, 117, or 170; 


three courses selected from Jour 121, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 151, or 155; and any 


one other journalism course. 
Departmental prerequisite: Jour 111 is prerequisite to Jour 115, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 
139, 190, and 196. 


First Group 
71-72 Introduction to Mass Communication (3—3) 
Jour 71; Evolution of newspapers and other media in relation to politi 
social, and economic life; concept of press freedom. International student 
who lack knowledge of U.S. history should take Hist 71—72 before taking Још 
71. Jour 72: Mass media, problems of contemporary journalism, emphasis 
federal government—media relations (Academic year) 


Willson 


b 


Second Group 


111 Reporting (3) Robbin 
Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. Typing required. Laboratory 
$10. (Fall and spring) 

Coldsmith, Ras 


115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) 
Preparation of news copy, pictures, and other graphic material for public 


tion; evaluation of news; page layouts; newspaper make-up (Fall 
spring) 

116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) smith 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, house organs, 8m 


similar publications for associations, institutions, and industry (Fall) 
117 Magazine Editing (3) Grave 
The editor's responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting the editori 
goals and planning content and production to meet them. Editing copy Ё 
general and specialized magazines (Spring) 


> 


| 
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121 Feature Writing (3) Willson 
Free-lancing nonfiction articles, materials obtained through independent 
investigation (Fall and spring) 

125 Science Writing (3) Staff 
Writing science news for the mass media. (Spring) 

128 Government Process and the Media (3) Deakin 
Examination of the roles played by the news media that affect the political 
process, including the impact the media have on the Presidency, the 
Congress, and the bureaucracy, and the adequacy of news organizations to 
provide information and analysis needed by citizens to exercise effective self- 
government. Same as PSc 128. (Fall and spring) 

129 TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) Staff 
Same as PSc 129. 

133 Advanced Reporting: Public Affairs (3) Puffenbarger 
Coverage and writing of local and state governmental news (Fall and 
spring) 

135 Advanced Reporting: Consumer Affairs (3) Cron 
Specialized training in the consumer news field (Fall) 

137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) Fogarty 
Coverage and writing of federal government news (Fall) 

138 Investigative Reporting (3) Puffenbarger 
In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, and social affairs 
Prerequisite: Jour 133 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

139 Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) Blount 
Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast media (Fall and 
spring) 

140 Photojournalism (3) Fonda 
Taking and processing photographs for publication, picture selection, crop- 
ping, captions. Students must purchase their own film and print paper. 
Laboratory fee, $54. Students who received credit for Art 23 or 24 cannot 
receive credit for Jour 140 (Fall and spring) 

141 Intermediate Photojournalism (3) Haun 
Advanced news and feature photography, editing, layout and photo essays. 
Students must purchase their own film and print paper. Laboratory fee, $54. 
Prerequisite: Jour 140 or Art 23 and 24 (Fall and spring) 

142 Advanced Photojournalism (3) Staff 
Picture stories and photo essays in black and white or color; emphasis on 
layout, captions, text. Students must purchase own film and print paper. 
Laboratory fee, $54. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) McGill, Mueller, Moore 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government agencies, 
Commercial establishments, educational and other public institutions. Case 
histories of successful programs. (Fall and spring) 

146 Government Information (3) Staff 
Growth of information activities in government and the role of the informa- 
tion Specialist. Writing and editing for government information opera- 
tions. (Spring) 

150 News Coverage in Washington (3) Staff 
The Washington news beats, channels and sources of news in the nation’s 
Capital, uses and abuses of the media. Field trips to local news centers and 
Press briefings. 

151 Editorial Writing (3) Robbins 
Techniques of editorial writing, conducting the editorial page, function of 

155 editorials and columns of news commentary in a free press. (Spring) 
Critical Writing and Reviewing (3) Laurent 


Reviewing and commenting on the arts and entertainment for the mass 
media. (Spring) 
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Coldsmith 


The business side of publishing. Study of the roles of advertising, circulation, 


170 News Publication Management (3) 


promotion, accounting and administration, and mechanical departments in 
newspapers and other publications (Spring) 


190 Internship in Journalism (3) Staff 
Study of a journalistic medium in action by working in a Washington are& 


news office. Admission restricted to senior journalism majors selected by & 


departmental committee (Fall and spring) 
195 Documentary Photography (3) Staff 
Same as Art 195. Laboratory fee, $54 
Staff 


196 Senior Project (3) 
Open only to journalism majors. Major journalistic 
consultation with a member of the journalism staff. A written request 
describing the project must be presented to the staff member for approval an 
filed with the student's advisor in the semester before registration (Fall 
and spring) 
Dennis 


198 Law of the Press (3) 
Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publication as cons 


tempt of court, copyright, news-gathering agencies, labor law and the news 
paper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on public 
characters, right of privacy. (Fall) 

Staff 


199 Special Topics in Journalism (3) 
Selected topics: writing, editing, graphics, photojournalism, or other aspects 


of communication. May be repeated for credit 


effort undertaken in 


JUDAIC STUDIES 


Committee on Judaic Studies 
D.A. Altshuler (Chair), R.G. 
Yeide, Jr., J.E. Ziolkowski 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program in Judaic 
Studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This program is intended for students 
who wish to investigate the history, language, literature, religious and philosophi 
thought, and political and social experience of the Jewish people from the perspective û 
several academic disciplines” (Students who wish to concentrate on the religious as 
of Judaism and its relationship to the other religious traditions of the world may prefer 
elect a major in religion with an emphasis on Judaism [see Religion].) 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic studies (interdepartmental)—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Golumbian College of Arts and Sciences: 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 21—22, 23-24; Rel 9, 23. 

3. Required courses for the major (30 semester hours): 

(a) Clas 103 or 104; Hist 158; PSc 179; Rel 113-14 or 115-16, 213 or 238. 

(b) two meaningfully related courses selected from each of two of the follow 
groups: I—Anth 3, 177; Art 111, 112; II—Clas 100, 101, 102; Engl 175; III—Hist 107, 106 
110, 113, 114, 121, 122, 123, 124, 139, 140, 171, 172, 193, 194, 292, 293, 294; rv —pbi 
111, 112, 113, 127, 131, 172; V—Geog 154; PSc 126, 177, 178, 277, 278, 290; VI—Rel 10% 
104, 105, 107, 111, 122, 126, 137, 143, 144, 145, 146, 161, 162, 172, 174, 181, 184, 
291, 292. 

Students applying for the 90-hour degree program in Judaic studies must, in additi 
to meeting the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts 
Sciences, present evidence of exceptional preparation in the field of Judaism, provide 
strong recommendations from high school teachers and/or counselors, and comp 
satisfactory interview with the Committee on Judaic Studies. 


Jones, B. Nimer, B. Reich, H.M. Sachar, M. Ticktin, НЕ 


| 
er 


Minor in Judaic studies—Required: A minimum of 18 semester hours, ch 
consultation with an advisor designated by the Committee on Judaic Studies, from 


21-22, 23 24, 25—26, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104; Hist 158; PSc 179; Rel 9, 23, 103, 107, 113, 


114, 115, 116, 174, 184, 209, 213, 238 


The courses listed below represent the core of the Judaic Studies curriculum available 
r undergraduate and graduate students 


fo 


Clas 21-22 
Clas 23-24 
Clas 25—26 
Clas 100 
Clas 101 
Clas 102 
Clas 103 
Clas 104 
Clas 185-86 
Hist 158 
Hist 292 
Hmn 1 
PSc 176 
PSc 179 
Rel 9 

Rel 23 

Rel 103 
Rel 107 
Rel 113 
Rel 114 
Rel 115 
Rel 116 
Rel 137 
Rel 174 
Rel 184 
Rel 209 
Rel 213 
Rel 238 
Rel 291-92 


KOREAN 


Beginning Hebrew 
Intermediate Hebrew 


Yiddish for Reading and Conversation 

Modern Hebrew Literary Classics 

Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives 
Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry 
Modern Hebrew Nonfiction 


Modern Hebrew Fiction 
Directed Reading 
Modern Jewish History 


Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World 
Roots of the Western Tradition 

The Arab-Israeli Conflict 

Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy 


The Hebrew Scriptures 


Judaism: Identities and Ideas 


The Prophets 


Rabbinic Literature and Thought 

Early Post-Biblical Judaism 

Judaism in the Rabbinic Period 

Judaism in the Medieval World 

Judaism After Emancipation 

The Land of Israel and the Growth of Western Religions 


American Judaism 


The Thought of Martin Buber 
Seminar: Biblical Studies 

Seminar: Judaism in Late Antiquity 
Seminar: Contemporary Judaism 


Readings and Research 


S : 
ее East Asian Languages and Literatures 
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policy analysis, 


LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 


ISLATIVE AFFAIRS—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


—PHISLATIVE AFFAIRS—GRADUATE PROGRAM — —  —  — 


Academic Director C. 


The Graduate 
aster of Arts in 


J. Deering 


School of Arts and Sciences offers a program leading to the degree of 
the field of legislative affairs. This program focuses on the U.S. Congress 
n the legislative process, American political institutions, and public 


ld of legislative affairs—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a 
ited college or university. 

requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
m of 33 hours of course work includes the two courses from 
two courses each from Groups II, III, and IV. The remaining courses are 


| 
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selected in consultation with the advisor. All students must pass a Master's Comprehet 


sive Examination. | 
| 


Group I—Legislative Processes | 
PSc218 Legislative Politics (3) | 
PSc234 Comparative Legislative Systems (3) 


Group II—The Processes of Politics 
PSc215 Judicial Policy-making (3) 
PSc216 American Presidency (3) 
PSc217  Bureaucratic Politics (3) 
PSc219 American Political Parties and Elections (3) 
PSc220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 
PSc226 Issues in Political Economy: The Economic Policy Process (3) 
PSc246 U.S. Foreign Policy-Making (3) 
PSc 286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) | 


Group III—Public Policy Analysis 
PSc212 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) 
PSc222 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) 
PSc224 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) | 
PSc225 Issues in Political Economy: Есопотїс Policy Analysis (3) 
PSc249  U.S. National Security Policy (3) 
PSc250 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 


Group IV—Legislative Research and Analysis 
PSc 200 Introduction to Political Analysis (3) 
PSc 203 Approaches to Public Policy Analysis (3) 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE A 


Professors R.F. Ericson, P.B. Vaill, J. Harvey, W.E. Halal, E.H. Forman 
Professorial Lecturers Z.A. Shavell, A.S. Adams, G.T. Solomon, R.B. Leachman 
Associate Professors E.K. Winslow (Chair), W.W. Hardgrave, J.P. Coyne, S. Umplebf 
E.W. Hahn, J. Lobuts, Jr., J.H. Carson, L. Graff, J.D. Frame, Т.Ј. Nagy, W.G. Wells,” 
P.W. Wirtz, W.J. Wenker 
Associate Professorial Lecturers C.A. Gruel, R.W. Shirey, J.M. Montgomery 
Assistant Professors J. Liebowitz, J. M. Cary 
See the School of Government and Business Administration for programs of stud! 
leading to the degrees óf Bachelor of Business Administration, Master of Busi d 
Administration, Master ОЁ Science in Information Systems Technology, and Doctof 


Philosophy. 


First Group 
58 Introduction to Information Processing (3) Liebowitz and s 
Basic principles, terminology, and methods of computer data process 
Introduction to the use of the computer as a tool through asi 
illustrating typical problems encountered in business and government 
processing. Assignments involve computer programming in a higher- 


language (FORTRAN or BASIC). 


Second Group 
107 Fundamentals of Behavioral Scierce (3) Lobuts, winsk 


Survey of behavioral science research and practice as related to man 
Emphasis on the basic human processes that contribute to the functio 
organizations. 


119 


120 


— 
N 
— 


12 


N 


190 


199 
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Computer Programming for Coyne, Forman, Wirtz 
Information Systems (3) 

COBOL programming for business and government data processing applica- 
tions. For students already familiar with basic computer concepts and 
programming. Emphasis on practical computer applications in accounting 
and management information systems. Prerequisite: Mgt 58 or Stat 130. 
Information Systems Development I (3) Carson, Coyne 
Assessment of the systems concept and its relationship to organizational 
information decision making and management Concepts and techniques 
involved in the initial development of new or revised computer-based 
information systems, e.g., systems analysis and design phases. Modern 
programming techniques are emphasized. Prerequisite: Mgt 58 and 119 or 
permission of instructor. 

Information Systems Development II (3) Coyne, Carson, Wirtz 
A further examination of the information systems development process, 
including concepts and techniques for assessment, selection, introduction, 
operation, and maintenance of a newly designed automated information 
system. Prerequisite: Mgt 58 and 119 or permission of instructor. 

Special Studies in Information Systems (3) Staff 
An independent or group-study project in information systems development 
Which may involve faculty-supervised research, a case-study project, or field 
experience as an intern systems analyst in a local public or private organiza- 
tion. Prerequisite: Mgt 120 and 121 or permission of instructor. 

Special Topics in Management Science (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 
repeated once for credit. 

Individual Research (3) Staff 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated 
once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


201 


205 


206 


210 


Management of Strategic Issues (3) Halal, Vaill 
An advanced management course designed to explore strategic issues in 
Organizations and management. Current literature and recent research find- 
ings will be analyzed. Topics include productivity, social responsibility, 
government regulations, consumerism, and employee participation. Prerequi- 
site: Mgt 205 or equivalent. 
Organization and Vaill, Ericson, McCarthy, 
Management (3) Brown, Halal, Loeser 
Or designated students in the M.B.A. program. Integrative approach to 
organizational concepts, management principles, philosophy, and theory in 
Public and private organizations. Evolution of management thought, func- 
tions, and practices, stressing present management approaches, general 
Systems theory, and contingency management. 
Strategic Planning (3) Halal 
The formulation of strategies that enable organizations to adapt to changing 
social, technological, economic, and political conditions. Lectures, discus- 
Sion, and exercises examine strategic planning practices and the environmen- 
tal changes affecting corporations, government agencies, hospitals, and other 
major institutions. Students conduct. a strategic planning project for an 
Organization. (Spring) 
Individual and Group Dynamics Harvey, Winslow, Vaill 
in Organizations (3) 
For graduate students who wish to improve their skills in dealing with 
uman behavior in organizations. The course is designed to improve theoreti- 
cal and personal understanding of the roles of interpersonal and group 
dynamics in management. Focus on individual and group behavior in various 
Organizational settings. Intensive work-group experience, focusing on theory, 
Tesearch, and group analysis. 
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211 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) Winslow, Lobuts 


Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automation, ethics 
interpersonal relations, organizational change, and similar problems Ш 
research 


organizational settings. Problems of conducting behavioral science 


in organizations 
212 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) Harvey, Winslow 
Review of research, theory, and practice related to the process of human 


change. Students are provided the opportunity to apply their learning, using 
various media. This course emphasizes the relationship between theory an 
practice. 

213 Organization Development: 


A Management Function (3) 
An exploration of the literature, culture, values, and skills that can 


manager, leader, or administrator in carrying out the process of organizatio 
development. Emphasis is on direct managerial intervention, although 
role of consultants/facilitators in the process is explored. 

214 Behavioral Factors in Harvey, Vaill, Lobuts, Winslo¥} 
Management Consulting (3) N 
Theories and methods of planning, introducing, and coping with change Ё 
management through the helping process. The dynamics of the consul 
process includes phases of consultation, power dynamics, interperso 
relationships, and values. Intended both for managers seeking an understan" 
ing of the consultative approach to planned change and for persons in st 
consultative roles seeking such skills and understanding. 

215 Conflict Management: Winslow, Harvey, Lobut 
Theory, Concepts, and Methods (3) 
Exploration of various approaches to the causes of conflict and its resolutio? 
Students study and experience ways to make conflict a creative rather than’ 
destructive experience. Methods of conflict resolution are practiced. Со 
in the micro (person-to-person) and macro (system-to-system) levels 
explored. Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or permission of instructor vil 


216 Cross-Cultural Management (3) 
This course focuses on the variety of issues and opportunities that arise wh? 


managing outside one's own culture. The manager's credibility and effec 
ness are assumed to be culture bound to some extent; outside of one's cu 
one's actions may not mean what they do within one's culture. Emphasis 
the personal level as opposed to the interinstitutional or intercultural le 
Extensive use of student experiences and research. (Fall and spring) ! 

218 Computer Programming Forman, Hahn, Graff, Liebow 
with Business Applications (3) 
For designated students in the M.B.A. program. Basic principles, te j 
ogy, and organization of computer systems. Emphasis on developinÉ 
proficiency in the use of higher-level programming language via com 
solutions to production management and accounting problems. 

220 Quantitative Factors in Hahn, Forman, Graff, Hardgrave, wi? 
Administration (3) 
Survey of quantitative techniques in solution of management proble 
Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper areas for 
application; use of the computer in solving such models. Topics selec” 
from linear programming, probability, decision-making under uncertaiti 
queuing and inventory models, simulation, regression. Prerequisite: 1 
270, or equivalent (Fall and spring) 

221 Introduction to Probability Theory Hardgrave, Hahn, Forman, wif 
and Applications (3) 
Introduction to probability theory and its applications in manage 
science and operations research; foundation course for further study 
advanced probabilistic methods in operations research. Sample sm 


conditional probability, common distributions, random variables, 


Lobuts, Harvey, Vaill 


assist û 


N 
N 


229 


230 


232 


235 


239 Se 


3 Techniques of Operations Research (3) 
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stochastic processes. Prerequisite: Math 42 or 52 or equivalent. 
years) 
Mathematical Programming: 
Techniques and Applications (3) 
Technical and applied considerations of linear programming and related 
methods. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear programming. 
Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of applications of linear 
programming. Introduction to integer programming, algorithms, and formula- 
tions. Prerequisite: Math 42 or 52 or equivalent (Alternate years) 
Hardgrave, Forman, Graff, Hahn 
Survey and introduction to contemporary operations research techniques, 
including nonlinear programming, dynamic programming, inventory and 
queuing models, and simulation. Applications of such methods as models of 
common processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 221, 222. (Alternate years) 
Executive Decision Support (3) Forman 
Concepts and methods for making complex decisions in both business and 
government; identifying criteria and alternatives, setting priorities, allocating 
resources, strategic planning, resolving conflict, and making group decisions. 
(Fall and spring) 
Modeling in Applied Operations Research (3) Hardgrave 
Advanced modeling exercises in applied operations research. Prerequisite: 
Mgt 223 or permission of instructor. (Alternate years) 
Administration of Research and Development (3) Frame 
Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affecting the 
R&D environment; operational aspects; management problems in military, 
governmental, and industrial organizations; project selection, resource allo- 
cation, personnel, planning and control, measurement, and evaluation. 
(Fall and spring) 
Project Management (3) Wells, Frame 
Specialized aspects of project management, including development of re- 
quests for proposals; proposal preparation; project selection, management, 
and costing; project politics; microcomputers in projects; and the role of the 
project manager. Project management skills applicable in a variety of organi- 
zational settings in which projects are used to accomplish operational 
objectives. (Fall and spring) 
International Science and Technology (3) Frame 
T echnology transfer to advanced countries and LDCs; the technological basis 
of trade; international licensing, patenting and co-production activities; 
Science, technology, and economic development; international comparisons 
of scientific and technological capabilities; current global issues involving 
technology; global transfer of military technologies; export controls of tech- 
nology. ^ (Fall and spring) 
Emerging Technologies (3) Halal, Frame 
Exploration of new developments in scientific and technological innovation, 
including automation, energy, medicine, bioengineering, social science, 
information technology, states of consciousness, and space. Emphasis on 
forecasting these technological advances and assessing their economic and 
social effects, An overarching theme is the role of advancing technology in 
driving social change. (Fall and spring) 
Technological Entrepreneurship and Innovation (3) Frame 
An examination of the legal, organizational, personnel, financial, marketing, 
and production aspects of establishing and maintaining technology-based 
ventures. Special attention focuses on patent protection, trade secrets, licens- 
Ing strategies, financial resources, tax implications, and venture management 
approaches. Case studies of recent high- and low-technology ventures. 
н —À : Administration of Research and Development (3) Wells 
Ndividual and/or group in-depth research projects dealing with various 
Dhases of research and development management. Topic will vary each time 
© course is offered according to the emerging technology, current opera- 


(Alternate 


Hardgrave, Forman, Graff, Hahn 
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tional problems, and student interest. Prerequisite: 6 to 9 semester hours @ 
research and development management or permission of instructor (Fall) 
240 Survey of Information Technology (3) Graff, Carson, Liebowitz, Wenke 
Management-oriented survey of key areas in information technology, includ 
]ware, software, systems development, management, and the comput 


ing harc 
ing milieu. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or permission of instructor. (Fall and 
spring) 

Liebowitz, Wenke 


242 Systems Analysis for Information Systems 1 (3) 
Svstems analysis for the development of а requirements specification for à 
information system. Topics include data gathering, information flow modêl 
ing, data item identification, data file organization, input/output require 
ments identification, and the identification of other requirements, suc 
reliability, response time, workload capability, environmental conditions 
and training. Prerequisite: Mgt 240. (Fall and spring) 

243 Human Factors in Information Systems (3) Nagy, Coyne, Call 
The user-system interaction that occurs with computerized informati? 
svstems. The human factors of on-line dialogues, user psychology of compl} 
er systems, and various approaches to user-system interaction are consi! 
ered. Examples of user-system interfaces from a variety of personal сотршё 
systems. Emphasis оп the development of effective user-system interfact 
Prerequisite: Mgt 240. (Fall and spring) 

Graff, Wenk 


249 Seminar: Information Technology (3) 
Current trends in the design and implementation of computer-suppo 


systems; emphasis on current state of the art through discussion with lea 
experts in the field and analysis of literature. Prerequisite: Mgt 240, 242, 24 


or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

252 Information Resources Management (3) Graff, Wenk 
Concepts and tools for integration of information, management, and org 

a resource, cost and value assessmel> 


tional systems. Information as 
budgeting and accounting structures, and evaluation of information 85! 
resource. Prerequisite: Mgt 205, 240, or equivalent. 

Cary, wenk” 


253 Security and Privacy of Information Systems (3) 
An advanced course in information technology, emphasizing the phi й 


phies, principles, and practices of security management іп апа impad 

privacy legislation on computer-based systems Risk assessment, state-of 

art measures, trends in the information security field, and roles of the V "i 
2 


levels of management and technological staff. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or 
254 Systems Analysis for Information Systems II (3) Carson, om 
e! 


An advanced course for M.B.A. students in information systems manag 
only. The transition from requirements to user-system functional design: ™ 
user-system dialogue is developed, along with other user-oriented as 

the system, such as report generation, system operation facilities: y 
terminal specifications. Prerequisite: Mgt 249. 

255 Applied Expert Systems (3) NÉ 
Expert systems are interactive computer programs that can perform as 
experts in some specialized area, explain their reasoning and conclusi 
tolerate incomplete and imprecise descriptions, and perform non-num 
computations. Students obtain hands-on experience in using expert вуй 
technology by building a Business Expert System. Prerequisite: Mgt 240 


permission of the instructor. рё 
261 Introduction to General Management Systems (3) Ericson, Um yl 
ms 


Dynamics of organization and management from a general syste 
cybernetics viewpoint. Translation of general management systems 
and theory into the world of organizational behavior and manages 
practice. (Fall) 

262 Systems Design for Managerial Effectiveness (3) Ericson, ump 
Building on the introduction and cybernetics concepts in Mgt 261, ins oo 


provides a more advanced set of insights into how these ideas are uti | 
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building effective organizations in this era of turbulent environments. Prereq- 
uisite: Mgt 261 (Spring) 

263 Case Studies and Field Research in GEMSOC (3) Ericson, Umpleby 
Investigation of existing organizational structures and ongoing management 
processes from a general management systems standpoint Operational evalu- 
ations of firms and agencies, including intercontextual comparative studies 
Prerequisite: Mgt 262 (Spring) 

264 GEMSOC Modeling and Simulation (3) Umpleby, Ericson 
Literature review and current practice analysis: modeling and simulation 
exercises. Continuous and discrete representations: system dynamics, set 
theory, kinematic graphs, information theory Prerequisite: Mgt 261. (Fall) 

265 Organizational Cybernetics (3) Umpleby, Ericson 
Introduction of a cybernetic model of decision making and a theory of societal 
evolution, with application to practical problems of institutional design and 
institutional change 

266 Principles of Cybernetics (3) Umpleby, Ericson 
Basic concepts in cybernetics and systems theory, emphasizing their interdis- 
Ciplinary nature. Characteristics of systems, strategies for regulating systems, 
and paradoxes involved in self-regulation Applications to the social sciences 
are emphasized. 

270 Mathematics and Hahn, Forman, Graff, Hardgrave, Wirtz 

Statistics for Management (3) 
For designated students in the M.B.A program. Mathematical and statistical 
Concepts employed in the solution of managerial problems. Applications of 
functions, elements of calculus and linear algebra. Introduction to probabili- 
ty, frequency distributions, statistical inference, regression, and correlation. 
(Fall and spring) 

274 Modeling and Analysis for Business Decisions (3) Anckonie, Wirtz 
Modern business modeling and analysis methods used to solve business 
problems, with advanced applications from many fields of business. Empha- 
sis on the integrated use of business methods, quantitative methods, and 
Computers to reduce the risk associated with the management of a modern 
business entity. Prerequisite: Econ 217—18; Acct 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; BAd 
201, 220, 240; or equivalent with permission of instructor. Same as BAd 
294. (Fall and spring) 

275 Managerial Statistics I (3) Forman, Hardgrave, Wirtz 
Statistical methods and their applicability to management. Topics include 
sampling, estimation, hypothesis testing, regression and analysis of variance. 
Use of computer software packages in applying the statistical techniques. 

one Prerequisite: Mgt 218 and 270 or equivalent (Fall and spring) i 

anagerial Statistics II (3) Forman, Hardgrave, Wirtz 

Statistical modeling of management applications. Topics selected from multi- 

ple regression, analysis of variance, analysis of covariance, survey design, 

forecasting, factor analysis, and other multivariate methods. Use of computer 
software packages for statistical modeling. Prerequisite: Mgt 275 or permis- 
sion of instructor., (Spring) 

Information Systems Development and Application (3) Cary 

An advanced course in information technology, emphasizing philosophies, 

principles, and practices common to the development and application of 

information systems. Different approaches are studied, case-study materials 
are evaluated, and the various roles of the technical staff are considered. 

Prerequisite: M.S. in I.S.T. degree candidacy or permission of instructor. 

(Fall and spring) 

Microcomputer System Architecture (3) Carson, Forman, Cary 

An in-depth approach to the understanding and use of microcomputer 

Systems. Principles of microcomputers and distinguishing characteristics 

among various microcomputer systems. Students work individually with the 

microcomputer system in the laboratory. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degree 
candidacy or permission of instructor (Spring) 


280 


281 
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282 Information Systems and Telecommunications (3) Carson, Forman, Cary 
Principles of telecommunications; applications of telecommunications fof 
the transmission of data communications to enhance the flow of information 
within an organization. Identifying opportunities for applying technology M 
ways that will support the efforts of an organization. Terminology hardware 
and software considerations, and calculations necessary for the spec ification 
and design of telecommunication systems. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degree 
candidacy or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

283 Higher-Level Programming Languages 


for Information Systems (3) 
Use of major programming languages in information technology. Topics fof 


each language include syntax and semantics, ease of learning, coding 
debugging, documentation standards and maintenance, suitability for partic 
ular problem areas and projected users; availability of languages on large 
scale through minicomputers. Comparative analysis of these language ani 
conversion problems. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degree candidacy or permis 
+ 


sion of instructor. (Fall) 
Соу?! 


284 Data Base Systems (3) 
An in-depth approach to the understanding and use of the latest techniqué 


for developing and implementing an effective data base system. Торі 
include data base organization, creation, and maintenance; evaluation crilt 
ria: standardization of data base systems; and analysis of the state of the art 
data base development. Prerequisite: M.S. in I.S.T. degree candidacy; Mgt 2 


or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

285 Workshop in Data Base Systems (3) Coyne, Form! 
Analysis and solution of complex information problems through co 
cially available data base systems; development of evaluation methodol 
comparison of implementation strategies. Hands-on experience with at 
four major commercial systems. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degree candidat 
Mgt 284 or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

286 Operating Systems (3) 

Principles of operating systems; role of the operating system in res 
allocation activities inherent in large-scale digital computers. The speci 
functions of these systems are defined, and logical requirements of еа 
specified, including data structuring, multiprogramming, VO spooling, @ 
job control. Commercial operating systems studied as examples. Prereq 
M.S. in LS.T. degree candidacy; Mgt 281 or permission of instructor. 

287 Design of On-Line Information Systems (3) 

Introduction to the analysis, design, and implementation of on-line busin 
information systems. Topics include requirements analysis, functional 8 

fications, file design, man—machine dialogue design, response time requi 
ments, user psychology. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degree candidacy; 


Forman, Nagy, Wirtz, Соуйё 


Carson, Сй 


= 


284 or permission of instructor (Spring) si 

290 Special Topics in Management Science (3) y 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) 


298 Directed Readings and Research in Management Science (3) 
(Fall and spring) 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) 
(Fall and spring) 

300 Thesis Research (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


v е © 


Fourth Group j 


Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students. They are offered as the ^ 
requires. They are open to selected master's students upon petition approv 
Associate Dean. | 


MA 


311 


Sistant Prof, 


MATHEMATICS 367 


12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Staff 
Institutions and Relationships (3—3) 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for describing, 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of American 
public and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for 
structuring public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of 
society. Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status. (Academic year) 

328 Seminar: Operations Research (3) Hardgrave 
Special topics and advanced applications in operations research, such as 
catastrophe theory, Markovian decision processes, or applications of the 
calculus of variation in economics and finance. May be repeated once for 
credit. Prerequisite: Mgt 223 or permission of instructor. 

365 Seminar in Cybernetics and General Systems Theory (3) Umpleby 
A review of major literature in the field: sources of general systems and 
Cybernetics concepts in traditional fields; examination of recent advances 
and contemporary concepts; extension of existing theory into new areas. 
Emphasis on relevance of concepts to organization management and institu- 
tional design. Prerequisite: Mgt 262. 

366 Managing Institutional Transformation in the Microchip Era (3) Ericson 
Modern microchip technologies have created institutional disparities and 
discontinuities. General systems and cybernetic concepts provide an essen- 
tial framework for guiding institutional transformation. Topics include ori- 
gins of human values; sources of institutional change; problems in institu- 
tional articulation; potential impacts of microchip technologies on sociocul- 
tural, political, and economic structures and processes; general systems, 
Cybernetics, and managed institutional evolution. Prerequisite: Mgt 365. 

390 Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Research (3) Vaill 
Philosophy of science as applied to research in administration. Topics 
include the nature and current problems of epistemology, the development 
and role of theories, and the relationship between theory, methodology, and 
empirical data. (Fall and spring) 

391 Methodological Foundations of Administrative Research (3) Umpleby 
Examination of the process of social science research. Use of models and 
theoretical frameworks in research; formulation of research questions, 
hypotheses, operational definitions, research design, sampling methods, and 
data analysis approaches. Primary emphasis on the development of disserta- 
tion proposals. (Spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
аы» doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 

'Peated for credit. (Fall and'spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr. ) dii Staff 
— to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 

ing 
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Nelson, T.P.G. Liverman, H. Kenyon, C. Taam, R.L.A. Bari, I. Katz, H.D. 
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Lecturers y. Akiyama, B.R. McDonald 
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Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in mathematics (departmental )}— 
: nj tuirements must be fulfilled: 
eral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts aud Sciences. 


lowing 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


368 


2. Prerequisite courses Math 31, 32, 33. (Math 30, a prerequisite to Math 31, may be 


waived upon examination before registration.) 
3. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours of second-group 


courses in mathematics, including Math 106, 121, 123, 139, and 140. It is also strongly 
recommended that students take French, German, or Russian, and mathematically 
related courses in such subjects as physics, statistics, economics, and engineering. 

4. Undergraduates who want honors status should contact a department advisor for 8 


specific program. Such status may be requested as early as completion of Math 32 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with 


(departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 


2. Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33 (Math 30, a prerequisite to Math 31, may be 


waived upon examination before registration.) 
3. Required courses in related areas: 


(a) Stat 189—90. 
(b) Eighteen semester hours to be selected, in consultation with the department | 


advisor, from social and management sc iences, engineering and physical sciences, or 
computer sciences. At least 12 semester hours must be chosen from one area, and at least 
6 semester hours must be chosen from courses numbered 101 or higher. For courses iff 
applied science, civil engineering, electrical engineering, computer science, engineering 
administration, mechanical engineering, and operations research, see the School 
Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin. 

4. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours of second-grouP 
courses in mathematics, including Math 111, 112, 139, 140, and at least two courses from 
Math 180, 181—82. It is also strongly recommended that students take French, German, 0f 
Russian. 

5. Undergraduates who want honors st 
specific program. Such status may be requ 


a major in applied mathematics 


atus should contact a department advisor for à 
ested as early as completion of Math 32. 


Master of Arts in the field of mathematics— Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with 8 
major in mathematics from this University, or an equivalent degree. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Students must complete 30 semester hours of approved course work, with 0f 
without a thesis, and must pass a comprehensive examination. 


r of Science in the field of applied mathematics Prerequisite:? 


Master of Arts or Maste 
ted field such as statistics: ® 


bachelor’s degree with a major in mathematics or a rela 
physical science, engineering, or economics. Í 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Course work is divided between mathematics courses and courses from 
economics, engineering (civil, electrical, or mechanical engineering 
ngineering administration), physics, statistics, or urban and 
application are selected in consulta 


area of application- 
operations research; or € 
regional planning. Courses in the chosen area of 
with the relevant department d 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must complete 30 semester hours 
approved course work, which may include Math 299—300 Thesis Research, and mus 
pass a comprehensive examination. At least 15 semester hours must be in mathemati 
courses, with no more than 6 hours of these from second-group courses. The remainilf 
courses are chosen from the selected area of application. Theses are jointly supervi 


the Department of Mathematics and the department concerned with the area of арр! 


tion. There is no thesis requirement. d 
f Science must complete 30 semester hours 


Candidates for the degree of Master o 
course work and must pass a comprehensive examination. At least 15 semester hows 
must be in mathematics courses, with no more than 6 semester hours from зесопа 9 


courses. There is no thesis requirement 


Master of Science for Teachers—Prerequisite: A bachelor's degree; at least 12 se em 
hours or equivalent in mathematics courses, including the equivalent of Math 


experience in teaching mathematics at the secondary school level. 


MATHEMATICS 369 


. Required: 30 semester hours of approved second- or third-group mathematics courses, 
including Math 168. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of mathematics—Required: the general requirements 
Slated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The department doctoral program 
Committee, after consultation with the student, will stipulate (1) courses that must be 
taken to fulfill the 48-semester-hour requirement leading to the General Examination; (2) 

e two languages, selected from French, German, or Russian, to satisfy the foreign 
anguage requirement; and (3) the four areas of study in which the student must prepare 
Or the General Examination The doctoral program committee will appoint a Director of 
Research when the student has selected (preferably early in the program) one of the 
ollowing research fields for the dissertation: functional analysis (abstract differential 
equations, functional equations, generalized functions, groups of operators), group 
Tepresentations, linear algebra (matrix theory), logic, measure and integration, numerical 
analysis, ordinary and partial differential equations, theory of numbers, and topology 
(general topology, analytic topology, topological groups) 


, Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field 
in mathematics Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the mathematics 


Option and the professional courses stated under the School of Education and Human 
velopment. 


First Group 


3 College Algebra (3) Katz and Staff 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with several 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and high 
school geometry (Fall and spring) 

6 Plane Trigonometry (3) Katz and Staff 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 
geometry, or Math 3 (Fall and spring) 


9 General Mathematics I (3) Nelson and Staff 
Logic, sets, foundations of the number system, abstract mathematical sys- 
tems, groups. (Fall and spring) 

10 General Mathematics TI (3) Nelson and Staff 
Algebra, Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries, probability and statistics, 

„ matrices, (Fall and spring) 

12 General Mathematics with Computers I (3) Liverman 


Sets; logic; vectors and matrices. Functions and graphing instruction is 
accompanied by microcomputer practice, using the APL programming lan- 
(Fall) Primarily for nonscience majors. No computer experience needed. 
a 
13 General Mathematics with Computers II (3) Liverman 
Introduction to the basic concepts of calculus. Elements of probability theory 
and statistics. Elements of trigonometry. Topics are presented with micro- 
Computer accompaniment, using the APL programming language. Primarily 
" 9r nonscience majors. Prerequisite: Math 12. (Spring) 

0 Precalculus (3) Bari and Staff 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic and exponential functions. Prerequi- 
Site: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school algebra, one year 
of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigonometry; or 


equivalent. Prior to registration, new students must take a placement exami- 
" = in algebra and trigonometry. (Fall and spring) 
ingle-Variable Calculus I (3) Kenyon and Staff 


erentiation and integration of algebraic functions, exponentials and 
Ogarithms with simple applications. Arc length. Conic sections. Prerequisite: 
ath 30 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 


370 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Kenyon and Staff 


32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 
Techniques of integra- 


Calculus of trigonometric and hyperbolic functions 
tion. Taylor formula. L’Hopital’s rules. Infinite series; polar coordinates; 3- 
dimensional vectors. Prerequisite: Math 31. (Fall and spring) 

33 Multivariable Calculus (3) Kenyon and Staff 
Vector-valued functions. Partial differentiation. Multiple integrals. Topics in 
vector calculus. Prevequisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 

37 Computer Programming with Calculus (3) Gupta 
Computer programming in conjunction with calculus, leading to a better 
appreciation of basic concepts, especially infinity and infinitesimals. Funda: 
mentals of FORTRAN or BASIC, limits of functions and quotients, derivatives 


uotients. Increments and differentials (e.g., volumes as functions 


as limits of q 
ls; trapezoidal 


of radii); rates of change, indeterminate forms; definite integra 
rule; areas and volumes. 

Calculus for Economists I (4) Junghenn 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcenden 


functions; marginal analysis for functions of one variable; optimization ! 
functions of one variable applied to economics. Prerequisite: Math 30 of 


equivalent. (Fall) 
42 Calculus for Economists П (4) Junghen? 
economics applications, including input? 


Elementary linear algebra with 
es; multiple integrals; marginal analysis 


output models; partial derivativ 
functions of several variables; optimization of functions of several variables 


applied to economics; infinite series. Prerequisite: Math 41. (Spring) 
*51 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences I (3) Glick and Staf 
Solution of systems of linear equations; notion of function; graph of function 
sequences; differential calculus of functions of one variable; exponential 
logarithmic functions. New students must take a placement examination 
algebra prior to registration. (Fall and spring) 
Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences II (3) Glick and staf 
Integral calculus of functions of one variable; functions of several variables 


partial derivatives, maxima and minima, Lagrange multipliers; matrix 4 
bra, linear programming; difference equations and mathematics of financé 


Prerequisite: Math 51. (Fall and spring) 


+ 


un 


*5 


№ 


Second Group 

101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) sul 
Introduction to proof theory and model theory of propositional and predicat 
calculi, computability, topics from foundations of mathematics. Open 
sophomores with permission of department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permis 
sion of instructor. (Fall, even years) 

102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) sul 
Zermelo-Fraenkel set theory, ordinals and cardinals, foundations of the re 
number system. Prerequisite: Math 101 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring, odd years, when demand warrants) 


103 Computability (3) 
Introduction to recursive functions. Various equivalent concepts of 
ability, numbering computable functions, diagonal method, S-M-N 
universal functions, undecidable problems, Church's thesis, recursive iu 
merability, reducibility and degrees, fixed-point theorems, complexity 
computation. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. RI 
104 Mathematics and Human Thought (3) wi 
Philosophical and historical aspects of mathematics and its interplay Vj 
other disciplines from antiquity to modern times. Prerequisite: two 
high school mathematics. (Offered when demand warrants) 


record in high school mathemati 


I 


* Social and management science students with a stron: 
advised to take Math 31, 32, and 124 instead of Math 51 and 52. Economics stu 


advised to take Math 41 and 42. 
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105 Problem Solving and Mathematical Proofs (3) Somer and Staff 
Types of reasoning encountered in mathematics. Techniques of mathematical 
problem solving, writing, and proofs Logical structure of mathematical 


proofs. Mathematical induction. Prerequisite: Math 32. (Offered when 
demand warrants) 

106 Introduction to Topology (3) Stone and Staff 
Prerequisite: Math 139 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) Bari 
Prerequisite: Math 122 and 139, or permission of instructor. (Fall, even 
years, when demand warrants) 

111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) Stone and Staff 
Differential equations. Laplace transform. Series solutions of differential 
equations. Boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Math 33. (Fall) 

112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) Stone and Staff 
Vector analysis. First- and second-order partial differential equations. Topics 
in complex variables. Prerequisite: Math 111. (Spring) 

113 Graph Theory (3) Bari and Staff 


Directed and undirected graphs; bridges, cutpoints, and blocks; connectivity; 
partitions; Eulerian and Hamiltonian graphs; planarity; coloring problems. 


Flow charts for computer applications. Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and 
- spring) 
121-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3—3) Lee 


Selected topics in elementary number theory, groups, rings (including 
polynomial rings), and fields. Open to sophomores with permission of 


department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. (Academic 
year) 

123 Linear Algebra (3) Katz 
Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices. Quadratic and 
bilinear forms, spectral decomposition. (Fall) 

124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) Liverman and Staff 


Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector spaces, 
characteristic roots and vectors. Hamilton-Cayley theorem. Systems of linear 
difference and differential equations. Quadratic forms. Applications to eco- 
nomic, biological, and physical models. Prerequisite: Math 32 or 42 or 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

125 Linear Programming (3) Katz 
Simplex algorithm, degeneracy, the assignment problem, duality theorems, 
Post-optimality, the transportation problem, integer programming, applica- 


tions. Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent. (Offered when de- 
mand warrants) 
132 Introduction to Discrete Structures (3) Staff 


Joint offering of the Statistics and Mathematics Departments. Discrete struc- 
tures and associated mathematical tools. Topics include sets, functions, 
relations, directed and undirected graphs, propositional calculus, Boolean 


algebras, with applications to computer science. Prerequisite: Stat 130 and 
Math 31. (Fall) 


134 Introduction to Boundary-Value Problems (3) Gupta and Staff 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142. (Offered when demand warrants) 

135 Projective Geometry (3) Staff 
Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent. (Offered when demand 
Warrants) 

139 Advanced Calculus 1 (3) Junghenn, Taam, and Staff 


Topology of К". Continuous mappings. Uniform convergence. Differentiable 
140 mappings. Prerequisite: Math 33. (Fall) 

Advanced Calculus II (3) Junghenn, Taam, and Staff 

^ntraction maps, implicit function and differential equation theorems. 

Integration theory. Differential forms. Stokes's theorem. Prerequisite: Math 

139 or equivalent. (Spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Baginsky 


141 Differential Geometry (3) 
(Formerly Advanced Calculus III) 
Curves in space; local theory of surfaces, 
tions of surface theory, the theorema egregium of € 


theory of surfaces, including the ( 


Gauss curvature. Prerequisite: Math 140; Math 123, 124, or equivalent. 


including the fundamental equa- 
auss, geodesics; global 
‘auss—Bonnet theorem, surfaces of constant 


(Fall) 
Taam and Staff 


142 Introduction to Differential Equations (3) 
Linear and some nonlinear differential equations. 
theorems, stability, control theory, limit cyc les, and 


and ecology 


Topics include existence 
applications to physics 


Prerequisite: Math 139 and 123 or 124, or permission 


instructor. (Spring) 
Gupta and Staff 


153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis I (3) 
Accuracy and precision. Linear systems and matrices. 
methods for solution of linear equations 
nonlinear equations. Interpolation and approximate represen 
tions, splines. Prerequisite: Math 3 
computer programming. (Fall, even years) 

154 Introduction to Numerical Analysis II (3) 
Numerical differentiation and integration. Solution of ordin 

Introduction to optimization theory, gradient techniques. 


Gupta and 


equations 
squares and applications, data fitting. Prerequisite: Math 153 or permissio 
instructor. (Spring, odd years) 


157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) Liverman and 


tion and calculus of 


Direct and iterativé 
Sparse matrices. Solution 
tation of func 


3 or equivalent and some knowledge ! 


Staff 


ary differenti 


Least 
nof 


staf 


Analytic functions. Power series. Contour integra 
dues, Conformal mapping. Physical applications. Prerequisite: Math 139. 
(Spring) 

Bari and Staf 


168 Seminar: Curriculum Studies (3) 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of 
teachers for in-service training or students recommended by the depa: 
of education. Critical examination of secon 
la, techniques and programs. Prerequisite: Math 3 


dary school mathematics, curri d 
1 and permission 


Science for Теасһё® 


с 


instructor. (Offered when demand warrants) 
Liverm®? 


180 Computer Mathematics and Modeling (3) 
Introduction to the APL programming language i 
to numerical methods in mathematics and the sciences. 
mathematical models of physical and other systems. Individual or 


projects using the microcomputer. Prerequisite: Math 32; Math 124 oF 


in the context of applicati 
Construction 


ons 
d 


"4 


mission of instructor. (Fall) 
Glick and sul 


181—82 Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3—3) 


Prerequisite: Math 140, Stat 189-90, some knowledge of linear algebra, se 


status as major in Applied Mathematics. (Academic year) 


191 Special Topics (arr.) 
Admission by permi 
upon demand. 

195 Reading and Research (arr.) 
Under the personal direction o 
applied mathematics majors wit 
instructor required. May be repeated for credit. 


f an instructor. Limited to mathemati 


(Fall and spring) 


Third Group 
Courses marked with an asterisk are offered every ye 
offered when, and with such contents, as demand warrants. 


ar, Courses listed by titl 


ALGEBRA 


201-2 Modern Algebra I and П (3—3) 
Fundamental concepts of groups, rings, and fields. 


т 


h demonstrated capability. Prior appro 


(Academic year) 


sul 


ssion of instructor. May be repeated for credit. ойе 


sil 
val 


e alone n 


at 


203 


204 


206 
ANALYSIS 
*211 


213 


*214 


218 


ачмас 


МАТНЕМАТІСЅ 373 
Modern Algebra III (3) Katz 
(Fall, odd years) 
Representation Theory (3) Lee 
Representations of finite groups, including symmetric group, group charac 
ters, and induced representations. Prerequisite: Math 202 (Fall) 
Matrix Theory (3) Katz 


Topics to be chosen from generalized inverses of matrices and their applica- 
tions to solutions of equations and to LP problems; positive definite matrices 
and their applications; Riemann matrices; linear groups; quadratic forms and 
Hilbert's eleventh problem; numerical range of linear operators. (Spring, 
even years) 

Topics in Algebra (3) Staff 


AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


Complex Analysis I (3) Glick and Staff 
Topology of complex numbers; elementary functions; integrals; Cauchy’s 
theorem; maximum modulus and Liouville theorem: Taylor and Laurent 
series; classification of singularities; contour integration; the residue theo- 
rem; continuation, multivalued functions, and branch points Prerequisite: 
advanced calculus (Spring) 


2 Complex Analysis II (3) Junghenn and Staff 


Harmonic functions, partial fractions Mittag-Leffler theorem; entire func- 
tions, the Hadamard product theorem, the gamma function; Hurwitz's theo- 
rem, normal families of functions. The Riemann mapping theorem; analytic 
continuation, Riemann surfaces. Prerequisite: Math 211 or equivalent. 
(Spring, even years, when demand warrants) 

Applications of Complex Analysis (3) Liverman and Staff 
Topics chosen from potential theory and conformal mapping, special func- 
tions, asymptotic expansions; steepest descent, stationary phase, and WKB 
methods. Fourier and Laplace transforms, Wiener-Hopf method, dual and 
singular integral equations Prerequisite: Math 211 or an undergraduate 
Course in complex variables. (Spring, odd years, when demand warrants) 
Measure and Integration Theory (3) Junghenn and Staff 
Lebesgue measure and integration in abstract spaces. Probability measures 
Absolute continuity: Radon-Nikodym theorem; measure on product spaces; 
Fubini theorem. LF spaces. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Fall) 
Introduction to Functional Analysis (3) Taam and Staff 
Topological and metric spaces; Tychonoff theorem; completion of a metric 
Space; normed and Banach spaces; linear functionals and operators; Hahn- 
Banach theorem; principle of uniform boundedness; the closed-graph theo- 
rem and interior mapping principle; Hilbert spaces; eigenvalues, eigenvec- 
tors, invariant subspaces, and projection operators; operational calculus of 
functions defined on the spectrum. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Fall) 
Banach Algebras and Special Theory of Operators (3) Taam 
Gelfand theory of commutative Banach algebras; function algebras, Stone- 
Cech compactification; application to the spectral theory of operators, spec- 
tral theorem for bounded and unbounded operators. Prerequisite: knowledge 
of measure and integration, introduction to functional analysis, and Tychon- 
off and Stone-Weierstrass theorem. (Spring, odd years, when demand 
warrants) 

Introduction to Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Taam 
First course in ordinary differential equations; existence and uniqueness of 
solutions; continuity of solutions with respect to initial conditions; proper- 
ties of linear systems. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Spring) 

Topics in Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Staff 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Liverman 
solution of 


219 Partial Differential Equations (3) 
Classical and modern techniques for the exact and approximate 
PDEs. Separation of variables, Green's functions, variational methods, Hilbert 


space methods. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Spring) 
220 Topics in Partial Differential Equations (3) Liverman 
221 Calculus of Variations (3) Glick 
Gupta 


222 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 
Computer arithmetic and round-off errors Solution of line 
nonlinear equations. Interpolation and approximations. Numerical differenti- 
ation and integration. Eigenvalues and eigenvectors. Prerequisite: knowledge 
of advanced calculus and computer programming. (Fall) 

223 Numerical Solution of Ordinary and Gupta and Staff 
Partial Differential Equations (3) 
Initial and boundary value problems for ordinary differential equations. Error 
propagation, convergence and stability. Finite difference and finite element 


methods for partial differential equations. Prerequisite: knowledge of differ 


ar systems and 


ential equations and computer programming. (Spring) 3 

224 Generalized Functions and Operational Methods (3) Livermal 
225 Theory of Generalized Functions and Distributions (3) Livermal 
226 Control Theory (3) Glick 
227-28 Introduction to System Theory (3—3) Stal 
229 Mathematical Programming (3) Кай 
230 Topics in Analysis (3) Staf 
Taam 


231 Topics in Applied Mathematics (3) 
Topic for fall 1986: Optimization in Hilbert spaces. 
232 Topics in Numerical Analysis (3) Gupta and staf 
Topic for 1987: Numerical methods and software. For science and engineé® 
ing students. Introduction to the methods, tools, and ideas of numeri 
computation. Emphasis on problem solving using standard mathematici 
software, such as IMSL subroutines and Math/Protran. Interpolation; lines 
nonlinear, and differential equations. Prerequisite: matrix theory, differentidl 
equations, and FORTRAN programming. (Spring) 
241-42 Mathematical Foundations of Stochastic Processes (3—3) Junghen? 
A mathematically rigorous study of conditional probability and expectatio: 
martingales, stopping times, Brownian motion, and Markov processes. 


requisite: Math 214 or the equivalent. 


COMBINATORIAL MATHEMATICS $ 
261 Combinatorics (3) Bari and swf 
Generating functions, recurrence relations, counting theorems. Select 


topics. Applications to statistical mechanics, information theory, design 
experiments, operations research, linear and dynamic programming, пеной 
theory. Prerequisite: undergraduate modern algebra and linear algebra. 
(Spring) 

262 Graph Theory (3) ps 
Electrical and other networks, matroids, chemical isomers, crystal structu® 
linear programming, operations research, Markov chains, Feynman diagraff* 
selected topics in graph theory from introductory topics to problems cune 
ly of research interest. (Spring, even years) ssl 

263 Topics in Combinatorial Mathematics (3) 


LOGIC 
si 


271 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 
Propositional and predicate calculus (first order): syntax, formation пй 
semantics, axioms, proof and deduction, object уз. metalanguage, d udi 
theorem, compactness theorem, Gódel-Henkin completeness theortf 
Craig's interpolation theorem, Beth's definability theorem First-order 100 
sive arithmetic; incompleteness and undecidability (Fall, odd years) 


MICROBIOLOGY 375 


272 Topics in Logic (3) Staff 
TOPOLOGY 

281-82 General Topology (3—3) Kenyon and Staff 
General topological spaces, separation axioms, compactness, and connected- 

{ ness. Metrization, uniform spaces, and complete spaces (Math 281—fall) 
283-84 Topological Groups (3—3) Staff 
285 Topological Vector Spaces (3) Junghenn 

287 Differentiable Manifolds I (3) Glick 


Differentiable manifolds, tangent vectors, submanifolds, imbeddings and 
immersions, vector fields and differential equations on manifolds, tensors 
and differential forms, Lie derivatives, orientability. (Fall, even years) 
288 Differentiable Manifolds II (3) Glick 
Manifolds with boundary, integration on manifolds, Stokes's theorem and the 
divergence theorem, the Brouwer fixed-point theorem, deRham groups, 


Riemannian manifolds, geodesics, curvature (Spring, odd years, when 
demand warrants) 
289 Topics in Topology (3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit 
RESEARCH 
295 Reading and Research (3) Staff 


May be repeated once for credit. 
Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


MICROBIOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Pro 
s dessors R. Hugh, L.F. Affronti (Chair), M. Reich, P.D. Kind, J.W. Albright 
ciate Professor C V. Stokes 


Master of 


major in Û Science in the field of microbiology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a 
i 


е under ological or physical sciences from this University, or an equivalent degree 

BiSc 11-12 Ge program must have included the following courses or equivalent: 

With the Namen 11-12, 151-52, 153-54; Math 30, 31 (31 may be taken concurrently 
Required. uate program); Phys 1, 2. 

Ciences d general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
thesis (Micr pe of 30 semester hours is required, 24 hours of course work and 6 hours of 
admission) Bis 9-300). The course work must include Micr 211 (if not taken prior to 
of graduat ч ОС 221-22, and Міст 277-78. The remaining academic work should consist 

9-level courses selected with the approval of the department. 


Mast " : 
о ег 0f Science in the field of clinical microbiology (supervisory track)—A program 


ered ioi - 
degr jointly by the Microbiology and Pathology Departments. Prerequisite: a bachelor's 


ee in за mee - : : р 
Years of emedica] technology or in biological or physical science and a minimum of three 
equired ence: within the last five years, in a clinical laboratory. 
Sciences "n Beneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
R . S 


Bioc 221-22. is a nonthesis program requiring a total of 36 semester hours, including 
remaini ; Micr 225-226; Path 230, 231, 232: Міст or Path 294; and Stat 127. The 
ning academic 


work should consist of graduate-level courses selected with the 


арргоу 
al of the Microbiology and Pathology Departments. 


Stated under philosophy in the field of microbiology—Required: the general requirements 
at least four fi ч Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The General Examination covers 
lelds, two of which must be in microbiological disciplines. 
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Research fields: immunology, pathogenic microbiology (including subdisciplines of 
bacteriology, parasitology, and mycology), and molecular and cellular biology (including 
virology, microbial physiology, and genetics) 

211 Microbiology (3) Staff 
Survey of bacteria, viruses, rickettsiae, fungi, 
concepts. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
biochemistry course, and permission of instructor (Fall) ugh 


212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) 
Principles of pathogenic bacteriology. Isolation and identification of bacterial 


agents that cause diseases in humans. Pathogenic characteristics of bacteris 

Prevention and control of bacterial diseases in humans. Prerequisite: Mid 

211 or equivalent; Bioc 221—22. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) k 
H 


213 Bacterial Pathogenesis (3) 
Development of bacterial diseases in humans. Prerequisite: Micr 212 t 


parasites, and immunological 
Bioc 221-22, or othef 


equivalent. (Fall) : 

214 Tissue Cell Culture (3) Albright, Bradlaw 
Fundamental aspects of tissue culture, with emphasis on mammalian 
Specialized techniques and applications of cell culture procedures, em 
sizing quality control practices. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equival 
(Spring) 

215 Parasitology (2) Turne! 
Study of host-parasite relationships. Clinical recognition of important ра? 
sites in medicine. (Fall) 

219 Scientific Writing (1) Hug! 
A basis for preparing theses, dissertations, and publications. (Fall) 

225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Reich, De Giovanni-Donnellft 
Microbial structure, nutrition, transport, growth, genetics, metabolism, a 
regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22, Міст 211, or equi 
(Fall) 

226 Microbial Physiology П (3) Reich, De Giovanni-Donntll 
The actions of antimicrobial agents and antibiotics on the structure ai 
biochemistry of microorganisms at the cellular and molecular level. Р 


site: Micr 225 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

227 Microbial Physiology Laboratory (2) Rei? 
The application of laboratory techniques and instrumentation to topi 
covered in Micr 225 and 226. Prerequisite: Micr 226. Laboratory ы 
$20. (Fall) 

229 Immunology (3) Kind, bodié 


Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. Antigens, anti 
antigen and antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and the imm 
response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
230 Immunology Laboratory (2) Kind, Ай, 
Emphasis on methods in serology, immunochemistry, and cellular imm 
ogy that are used in research laboratories. Prerequisite or concurrent 
tion: Micr 229 or permission of instructor. Limited to students enrolled ій 
microbiology graduate program. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall, odd y К 


Imraunobiology (1) Affronti: ® 
Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial tissues, theorléé 


autoimmunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, delayed hypersensitivi 
and immunogenetics. Clinical faculty discuss relevant aspects of їл, 
biology. For medical students; open to graduate students. Prerequisite 


2018 or 229, and permission of instructor. (Fall) j 
c.w.u, sd 


23 


= 


* June Adeline Bradlaw is Adjunct Associate Professor of Microbiology in the 


Medicine and Health Sciences. y? 
t Virginia M. Turner is Adjunct Assistant Professor of Parasitology in Microbiology ^1 
G.W.U. School of Medicine and Health Sciences. cw 
+ Rosalie Frances De Giovanni-Donnelly is Adjunct Professor of Microbiology in the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

§ For description of Micr 201 see the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 


277. 
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233 Virology (3) Stokes 
Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenic characterization of viruses. Prerequi- 
site: Micr 211 or equivalent (Fall) 

234 Virology Laboratory (2) Stokes 
Laboratory complement to Micr 233 Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Micr 233. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) 

235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) Hugh 


History of bacterial classification, international rules of bacterial nomencla- 
ture, development of bacterial classification based on relationships, charac- 


teristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: Micr 212 or equivalent. (Fall, 
odd years) 
250 Pathogenesis of Microbial Infections (1) Hugh 


Physiological, anatomical, pathological, genetic, and biochemical bases for 
the pathogenesis of selected bacterial, mycotic, viral, and parasitic infections 
in humans. Host and agent factors that specifically influence resistance to 
infection. For medical students, open to graduate students. Prerequisite: Micr 
201 or 212 and 213. (Fall) 

252 Medical Parasitology (1) Turner 
Lecture and laboratory course. The life cycles, epidemiology, clinical mani- 
festations, pathology, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of medically 
important protozoan and helminthic infections. In the laboratory, emphasis is 
placed on the recognition and identification of the etiologic agents causing 
disease through the study of living and preserved specimens. For medical 
Students; open to graduate students. (Fall) 

255 Clinical Virology (1) Staff 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. For medical 


Бие: open to graduate students. Prerequisite: Micr 201 ог equivalent 
Fall) 


257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) Affronti 
Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigens and antibodies 
Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 229 Laboratory fee, $20 

E: Limited enrollment. (Spring, even years) 

258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-Donnelly 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic conc epts of genetic principles 
Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent (Spring) 

260 Cellular Immunology (1) Kind 


Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune response. Content 
differs each time course is offered. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: 
Micr 229. (Spring) 


78 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) Staff 
Required of graduate students. (Academic year) 
3 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) pua 
EAS topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
ring 
294 Research in Clinical Microbiology (3) Staff 


Development and/or evaluation of techniques, procedures, or instrumenta- 
tion related to clinical microbiology. Limited to students in the master's 
Program in clinical microbiology. Offered jointly by the Microbiology and 
dei Pathology Departments. 
5 Research in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Ontent differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 
esis Research (3-3) Staff 
SN (Fall and spring) 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
ce to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
n. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staf 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 
MUSEUM STUDIES—GRADUATEPROGRAM — —ć — ———— 


Committee on Museum Studies 

M.S. Shapiro (Director), A.D Andrews, 
Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program leading” 
Arts in the field of museum studies. This program provi 


um studies, including a variety of speciali 
administration, collectio 


R.L. Humphrey, M.P. Lader, B. Mergen, C.R. Ros 


The Graduate School of 
the degree of Master ot 
students with a broad background in muse 
approaches to museum work, with concentrations in museum 
management/preventive conservation, and museum programs. 

The program is designed primarily to prepare students for general responsibiliti# 
involving historical and scientific collections. Students whose principal career intel 
are in art collections and galleries should apply for candidacy in the program for 
Master of Arts in the field of art history, with a concentration in museum training, 0 
by the Art Department. Students whose career interests are primarily in curati 
positions with ethnographic and archaeological materials should apply for candidacy 
the Master of Arts in the field of anthropology, with a concentration in museum trai 
Students whose career interests are primarily in curatorial positions with hist 
materials should apply for candidacy for the Master of Arts in the field of Amert 
studies, with a conc entration in museum training. Students whose career interests are 
museum education should apply for candidacy in the program for the Master of 
in Teaching—Museum Education, offered by the School of Education and H 
Development. 

Students applying for candidacy in the Museum Studies Program must meet all genet 
requirements for admission to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including 
bachelor’s degree with a major, or its equivalent, in anthropology, art history, Am! 
studies, or natural science. In addition, the student should have taken at least 6 at 
hours in each of these fields and at least 9 credit hours in one of them, other than 
student's undergraduate major, or must show equivalent preparation. 

The Committee on Museum Studies serves the Museum Studies Program in ^ 
advisory capacity. Its members are drawn from several departments of the University" 


from the Smithsonian Institution 


Master of Arts in the field of museum studies—Required: the general requiren 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The degree requires a mi 
of 42 hours of course work. At least 15 hours of course work must be in an academic 
discipline, for example, American studies, anthropology, biological sciences, geol 
and paleobiology, public administration, or an appropriate interdisciplinary comb! 
tion. At least 15 hours of course work must be in museum studies courses in col odii 
management, preventive c onservation, museum administration, and museum р 
Six to 12 hours must be in a museum internship in the Washington area or else 
The student must pass a comprehensive examination based on course work and sub 


research paper of publishable quality j 


201 Introduction to Museum Studies I: 
History and Philosophy (3) oh 
An introduction to the field and literature of museum studies. Topics 29] 
types and varieties of museums; governance and organization; ШУ, 
museums; collections management; conservation principles and р 
programs, exhibition, education; interpretation; research, publication 
uation; ethics and professionalism. (Fall) j 

202 Introduction to Museum Studies II: : 


Contemporary Issues and Functions (3) 
Development of a legal framework of museum governance as a " 


departure for a sustained discussion of policies, practices, and issues 
management of contemporary museums. Emphasis on the role of prote 


216 
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self-regulation within an increasingly complex supervisory structure that 
includes the Congress, state legislatures, courts, and administrative agencies. 
Prerequisite: MStd 201. (Spring) 

Collections Management: Selected Topics (3) Russell, K. Spiess, P. Spiess 
General principles of collections management— preservation, storage, main- 
tenance, and documentation. Topics include storage hardware systems, 
environmental effects on collections, inventory control, registration systems, 
and data storage and retrieval. Illustrative material varies. (Spring) 
Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) Mahoney 
Selected museum exhibiting problems in the social and natural sciences, 
including methods and techniques of exhibition, problems of museum 
communication and education. Taught at the Smithsonian Institution. (Fall) 
Museum Internship (3 or 6) Shapiro 
Individual work experience in museums of the Washington area and possibly 
elsewhere. Each student should make arrangements with the Director. Muse- 
um internships are supervised by one (or more) member(s) of the cooperating 
museum staff in the area of museum management, conservation, exhibiting, 
etc. May be repeated for credit. (Fall, spring, summer) 

Directed Research (3) Staff 
Individual research on special topics in the museum field. Topics must be 
approved by the Director of Museum Studies. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall, spring, summer) 

Special Topics in the Museum Field (3) Staff 
Topics may include Collections Management: Principles and Policies; Collec- 
tions Management: Practices, Curatorial Research, and Exhibition Develop- 
ment; Museum Accessibility for Handicapped Persons; and Accounting for 
Nonprofit Organizations. May be repeated for credit. 


R 
elated Museum Studies Courses Offered by Other Departments 


CONSERVATION 
rÜAnth 292 Introduction to Conservation 
ae 293 Preventive Conservation Techniques 
/Anth 212 Advanced Conservation Techniques 
Anth 295 Research 
ADMINISTRATION 
Art 217-18 Problems in Museum Work 


MUSEUM PROGRAMS 


Art 209-19 


Exhibition and Display Design 


Ps 264 Seminar: Museum Techniques 
uh 291 Anthropology in the Museum 
‘аис 311 Museum Audiences 
INTERNSHIPS 
hes 201-2 Museum Projects 
AE Museum Techniques 
AM 290 Advanced Museum Research 
c у 251 Museum Research and Education 
ЧС 312 Internship in Museum Education 
MUSIC 


CM india eder о ЕЕ 


Tofessors С. 
580сіаѓе Рго 
Ssociate Pr 


Ssistant p. 


Steiner, R. Parris 

fessors N.A. Tilkens, R.J. Guenther (Chair) 
ofessorial Lecturer U.A.W. Grahn 

rofessor CJ. Pickar 
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J.E. White (Voice), 5 K. Kim (Piano) 


Adjunct Assistant Professors M. Garst (Piano), 
S. Prussing (Voice); 


Albertson (Guitar), F.B. Conlon (Piano), G.B. Delente (Piano), 


Sislen (Guitar) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers B. Feinstein, C.M. Dunham 
Studio Instructors F. Cohen (Opera), M Findley (Violin), P. Fischer (Flute), K Flemif 


(Cello), P. Gieseler (Voice), E Guenther (Organ), N.M. Irvine (Bass), s.E. Ki 
‚ W.H. Mann (Flute), К.) Pallan 


(Recorder), A. Lee (Voice), L. Lipnick (Bassoon) 

(Tuba), R. Parnas (Violin and Viola), T. Perazzoli (Flute), B.R. Seidman (Нагр}! 

Wellman (Voice) R. White (Oboe), W.R. Wright (Clarinet and Saxophone), 
Thay 


Baughman (Trumpet), P. Edgar (Percussion), S.M. Fearing (French Horn), E.C. 


(French Horn), E.U. Kiehl (Trombone) 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in music (departmental)—The following гедиїгеш@ 
must be fulfilled 

1. The general requir 

2. Prerequisite courses 
of four semesters in music ensemble groups 

3. Required courses in related areas—12 hours of one foreign language (Fren 
German, or Italian recommended) 

4. Required courses in the major 
additional hours of applied music courses 
professional concentration in music may e 


music literature, theory, or applied music 
ency in piano; all majors are expected to perform re 


ments.) 


and Sciences 


ements stated under Columbian College of Arts 
ini 


Mus 1-2, 5—6; 6 hours of applied music lessons; a mi 


Mus 101, 102, 103, 104, 131-32, 138, 18] 
Students preparing for graduate stum 


РЕГ 
lect a further program of specializatio® 
(Music majors must meet departme™ 


gulari’ 
student recitals in accordance with minimum departmental require 


Admission to the Bachelor of Music degree program requ’ 
and aptitude. The 129-0 
103-4, 1812 


requirements for profici 


Bachelor of Musk 
demonstration of special advanced pre-admission training 


hour program requires music courses as follows: Mus 1-2, 5-6, 101-2, 
138—39, 151, 199; 6 hours of ensemble courses; 12 hours of applied music co 

hours of additional courses in the area of concentration (theory/composition or perf 
ance); and 5 hours of electives. The general requirements consist of 45 hours of nonm 
courses, including 6 hours each of English composition, humanities, social science” 


natural science courses, and 12 hours of a foreign language 


Master of Arts in the field of musicology—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree Wii 
or an equivalent degree. Applicants from other institutions must pr 
scores on the Advanced Music Test of the Graduate Record Examinations f 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of A 
Sciences. The program of study consists of 30 semester hours of course work, incl 
thesis (6 semester hours). A student in this program must demonstrate, by ie 
examination, a reading knowledge of either French or German before beginning 


semester of study 
and” 


Minor in Music—20 semester hours of music courses, consisting of Mus 1-2 
y 


music history courses (Mus 101-2 ог 103—4), 4 semester hours of piano studia 
Students with sufficient piano profici й 


semester hours of ensemble participation 
determined by an audition, may elect another applied music area for conce 


Recital attendance and public performance is required 

Master of Music in the field of music theory, music composition, conduci 
applied music—Prerequisite: a bac helor's degree with a major in music or an бм 
degree. Applicants from other institutions must present scores on the Advanced 


Test of the Graduate Record Examination. ni 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of 
Sciences. The required second- and third-group course work is as follows: фе 
аы 


1. In the field of music theory—30 semester hours of course work, inc luding cM 
semester hours) demonstrating research ability in theoretical, creative, ОЁ | 


major in music, 


techniques. 
2. In the field of music composition— 


creative thesis of one composition in 1 


30 semester hours of course work, W 
arge form properly prepared for pe i 
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(chamber music 


with ‚ а symphonic form, or a choral work with orchestral accompaniment) 
ri 


4 theoretical, formal, and harmonic analysis of the work 
imm the field of conduc ting—30 semester hours of course work, including a thesis (6 
t ster hours) demonstrating research ability in theoretical, creative, or analvtical 
echniques The requirements also include acı eptable public conducting performances 
Mes the field of applied music—30 semester hours distributed as follows: (a) 12 
ester hours of applied music in the area of concentration; (b) 12 semester hours of 
music theory and music history and literature courses; and (c) a thesis (6 semester hours) 
í e thesis consists of a public recital and performance before a designated committee 
e recital and performance must be representative of an extensive and well-rounded 
isto, >, Performed on a professionally accepted artistic level) and delivery of a 
a and analytic al lecture on the musical content of the program; demonstrated 
on ЕС p in an ensemble performance (opera or oratorio for voice); and a written report 
-1e approved theoretical area related to the student's concentration. 
Bachelor of 
Music— Pre 
“onal cour 


Arts in Education and Human Development with a teac hing field in 
requisite: the education curriculum; required: the music option and profes- 
Ses stated under the School of Education and Human Development 


MUSIC THEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 
First Group 


1-2 Elements of Music Theory (4—4) Pickar 
Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, and chord structure and 
Progression, both written and at the piano keyboard. Aural skills develop- 
ment through melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic dictation and sight singing. 
Introduction to music literature, with emphasis on rudimentary aural analy- 
sis. Two 50-minute lab sessions per week. Mus 1 is prerequisite to Mus 2. 
(Academic year) 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) Steiner, Guenther 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; study of music 
materials and media. (Fall and spring) 

4 Survey of Music Literature (3) Steiner 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures: aural analysis 
of selected literature (Spring) 

3-6 Harmony (4—4) Parris, Pickar 


Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression; figured- 
bass realization, part writing, modulation, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 
1-2; Mus 5 is prerequisite to Mus 6 (Academic year) 

7 Music of Non-Western Cultures (3) Tilkens 
Introductory survey of the basic systems and styles of music in the major 
Cultures of the Eastern Hemisphere and Aífrica. 


8 History of Jazz (3) Dunham 
Introduction to the styles, composers, and performers of jazz music from its 
origins to the present. (Fall) 


Second Group 


101-2 History of Music 1 (3—3) Tilkens 
Development of music in the Western world from the early Christian era 
n the Baroque. Mus 101 is prerequisite to Mus 102. (Academic 
year 

3-4 History of Music II (3-3) Tilkens 

evelopment of Western music from the Classical period to the present. Mus 

103 is prerequisite to Mus 104. (Academic year) 

Orchestra Literature (3) Steiner 


Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of repre- 
sentative works 


10 


109 
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Stel? 


110 Chamber Music Literature (3) ? 
analysis 


Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, 
representative works 

121 The Opera (3) Feinslf 
Survey of the history and styl 

125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) 
Survey of the history, style, and major content of the 
the 16th century to the present. (Fall) 

131-32 Advanced Theory (3—3) paf 

Practice in 18th-century contrapuntal writing and analysis, chorale prelud 
inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5—6 or equivalent (Aca 


year) 
Parris, cr 


133-34 Composition (3—3) 


es of opera, analysis of representative W 


keyboard literature ff 


(Academic year) 
135 Counterpoint (3) рй 
Study and practice of 16th-century contrapuntal techniques (Spring 
137 Orchestration (3) 
Instrumental scoring. (Fall) 
138-39 Form and Analysis (3—3) р 
(Acad 


Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature. 


year) m 


151 Conducting (3) f 
Technique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, analysifg 


interpretation of selected musical literature; practice in conducting. Ge 
160—61 Electronic Music (3—3) 
Tape and electronic techniques, synthesizer use, 
(Academic year) 
173 Pedagogy (3) sw 
Principles, materials, and methods of teaching in selected areas. (SP 
175 Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) 
An investigation of the problems of accurate interpretation of m 
selected periods through the use of historical and modern literature 
application to the actual music Topic to be announced in the sched! 
Classes. (Fall—odd years) $ 


199 Independent Research (3) » 
Under the guidance of an assigned instructor Open only to qualified 


majors. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


and acoustical pring? 


Third Group 
203 Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) 
(Fall) 
205 Music of the Baroque Period (3) 
Study of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 1600 t0 


ЧИР 


bx EX 


206 Music of the Classical Period (3) 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th-century 
through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. (Spring) 


207 Music of the Romantic Period (3) 
Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from 
through the 19th century. 
208 Music of the 20th Century (3) 
The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends 
century. (Fall) 
231-32 Composition (3—3) 
May be repeated for credit. (Academic year) 
234 Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) 
237 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music Theory (3) 
(Fall) 


of 


NL. Ee BR 
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238 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music History (3) Tilkins 
Fall: Handel 
239 Independent Research (3) Ам. 
251-52 Advanced Conducting (3—3) Б 
(Academic year) 
799-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


APPLIED MUSIC 


All applied music courses are offered both fall and spring, and may be repeated for credit. 
us 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, and 153 do not include individual lessons and do not m" 
Supplementary fee. All other applied music courses include individual lessons an 
Tequire а Supplementary fee, as follows: " : 
De-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one-half hour a week, supplemen- 


tary fee, $75, 


2. Two- or three-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one hour a week, 
Supplemer 5 
'ntary fee, $150. 
| Upplementary fees for applied music courses are nonrefundable after the first three 
Weeks of the fall and spring semesters. Consult the Music Department for details. 


© supplementary fee is waived for graduate degree candidates in music and full-time 
Rdergraduate music majors 


First Group 


Required Practice: three hours a week for one-semester-hour courses and six hours a 
Week for two-semester-hour courses. 


11 Piano (1) Staff 
13 Voice (1 Sti 
15 Emo E. Guenther 
a Violin э Staff 
19 en E (1) Albertson, Sislen 


20 Classical Guitar (2) 
21 Viola (1) 


Parnas 
22 Viola (2) f 
23 Cello (1) Fleming 
24 Cello (2) ; 
25 Bass (1) Irvine 
26 Bass (2 
27 Flate (1) Staff 
28 Flute (2) | 
29 Recorder (1) King 
30 Recorder 
31 Oboe (1) = R. White 
32 Oboe (2) 
33 Clarinet (1) Wright 
34 Clarinet (2) 
35 Saxophone (1) Wright 
36 Saxophone ( 2) ES 
37 Bassoon (1) Lipnick 


38 Bassoon (2) 
Fearing, Thayer 


41 Trumpet (1) 


Baughman 
42 Trumpet (2) 
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43 Trombone (1) Kieb 
44 Trombone (2) 
45 Percussion (1) Edge 
46 Percussion (2) 
47 Harp (1) Seidml 
48 Harp (2) 
49 Tuba (1) Pallansê 
50 Tuba (2) 

wrig! 


51 Orchestra (1) 


Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: auditi 


before director 
52 Instrumental Ensemble (1) sul 
Chamber ensemble groups approved by audition. 


53 University Singers (1) 
Preparation and performant 
before director. 

54 Chamber Choir (1) PIC 
Small vocal groups and chorus participation. Prerequisite: audition 06 


director. 

55 Jazz Band (1) wi 
57 Harpsichord (1) Garst, Рё 
58 Harpsichord (2) 


e of choral literature. Prerequisite: auditi 


Second Group 


Departmental prerequisite: audition to meet departmental requirements. 
Required practice: six hours a week for 1-semester-hour courses and 12 hours 8 
for 3-semester-hour courses. In addition, 3-semester-hour courses include master? 

formance classes and recital preparation. 
111 Piano (1) 
112 Piano (3) 
113 Voice (1) 
114 Voice (3) 
115 Organ (1) E. Gue 
116 Organ (3) 
117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 
118 Orchestral Instrument (3) 
119 Classical Guitar (1) 
120 Classical Guitar (3) 
153 Vocal Theater Workshop (1) Cohen, 4 
A performance-oriented program for singers of various vocal abilities: 
repeated for credit. In the fall semester the stress will be on develop! 
body awareness for the stage, acting improvisations, and character € 
ment. Scenes will be chosen (with the approval of the voice faculty) 1 
opera, operetta, and musical theater repertoire. In the spring 
musical coaching, use of makeup, and audition preparation will be ino 
157 Harpsichord (1) G Ч 
158 Harpsichord (3) B 


Albertson, 9P 


hh X x 


Third Group 5 
All courses include supervised ensemble preparation and required com 
performances. 
211 Piano (3) 
213 Voice (3) 
215 Organ (3) 


217 Orchestral Instrument (3) 


NAVAL SCIENCE 


NAVAL SCIENCE 


Professor G.E. Fisher (Chair 


ssociate Professor P.R Morin 
Assistant Professors M.L. Linver W.B. Martin, D.L. Simon, T.R Timmerman Ш 
Naval Reserve 
The Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps (NROTC) offers young men and women the 
Opportunity to qualify for a full scholarship and a commission in the Navy or Marine 
Corps. NROTC midshipmen are required to complete the naval science courses and 
attend weekly laboratory sessions During the summer, NROTC midshipmen participate 
Ш active duty at sea or on shore-based training cruises for approximately four weeks 
Upon receiving the baccalaureate and completing the NROTC program qualified 
Midshipmen are commissioned as ensigns in the Navy or second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps. Students may join the NROTC through any one of the following four 
Programs 
Four-Year Scholarship Program—Students enter the NROTC Four-Year Sc holarship 
Togram through national competition and are appointed midshipmen in the Naval 
€serve. While enrolled, the government provides tuition. fees uniforms, and an 
allowance of $100 per month Upon graduation, students are commissioned with an 
eight-year active/reserve service obligation that consists of at least four years of active 
duty, Scholarship Program students must include courses in calculus, physics, technical 
electives, and naval science in their degree program and participate in three summer 
training periods of approximately four weeks each 
WO-Year $; holarship Program Selection for this program is made through national 
Competition. based on the student's academic record, physical qualifications, and an 
interview. Application should be made at the start of the spring semester of the student's 
Second Year. Selected applicants attend six weeks of instruction at the Naval Science 
Institute (NSI) at Newport, Rhode Island, during the summer before their third academic 
year, At NSI, students take courses in naval science, physical fitness, and drill, similar to 
at required of four-year NROTC students during their freshman and sophomore vears. 
Uccessful completion of the NSI qualifies the two-year applicants for appointment as 
Midshipmen in the Naval Reserve and enrollment in the NROTC Scholarship Program 
Pon acceptance of this appointment, students receive all the benefits and assume all the 
9 gations of midshipmen in the Four-Year Scholarship Program. 
Our-Year College Program—Students are enrolled in the Four-Year College Program 
upon acceptance by the Department of Naval Science. Uniforms are provided, and during 
eir junior and senior years, students receive $100 per month. Students must include 
Courses in mathematics, science, and naval science in their degree program, attend the 
Tst class summer at-sea training period, accept a commission in the Naval Reserve or 
„narine Corps Reserve on graduation with an eight-year active/reserve service obligation, 
a serve on active duty after graduation for at least three years. After commissioning, 
application for transfer to the regular Navy or Marine Corps may be made. Midshipmen 
' term as College Program students, have a satisfactory academic record, 
and are physically qualified may compete for a scholarship awarded by the Chief of 
;ducation and Training. College Program students who demonstrate academic 
excellence may be nominated for NROTC Scholarships by the Professor of Naval Science. 
awarded, the scholarship will be for the remainder of the student’s undergraduate 
enrollment, up to a maximum of three and a half years. Service requirements and benefits 
are the same as for the four- and two-year scholarships. 
Togram—Application should be made at the start of the spring 
| f ^nt's second year. Selections are made through the Department of 
mia cience, based on the student's academic record, physical qualifications, and an 
9rview. Those students selected will attend the NSI and upon successful completion 


Сау enroll in the program. The benefits and obligations are the same as for the Four-Year 
-ollege Program. 


s hofttirements for all candidates—Qualifications for acceptable candidates for the 


Cholarship Program or the College Program include U.S citizenship, fulfillment of 


Officers Training Corps Program 
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загіісіраќе in required summer training 


physical requirements, and willingness to [ 
| Reserve, or Marine 


periods and to accept a commission in the Navy, Marine Corps, Nava 
Corps Reserve when offered 

Enrollment in NROTC is not a requirement tor 
student enrolled at George Washington University may take 


the approval of the Professor ot Naval Science 


taking naval science courses Any 
naval science courses with 


Degree Credit for Naval Science Courses 


Columbian College—NSc 126, 160, and 180 are acc eptable as history e 
12 credit hours (for NSc 52, 150, 175, and 176) may be accepted as professional el 


in Columbian College 
School of Education and Human Development NSc 126, 160, 175, 176, and 180 таў 
or social science elective credit іп the following undergraduate programs 
human services, and special education. 
avel and tourism and 


lectives. Up f? 
ectives 


be accepted f 
elementary education, secondary education, 


naval science courses are acceptable as elective credit in the tr 


exercise and sport programs 
School of Government and Business Administration NSc 175 and 176 may be used! 


equivalents for BAd 191 and 110, respec tively, by students in both the B.B.A. and B.A 
degree programs. For B.B.A students, any other naval science courses may be used Ё 
fulfill science, social science, or elective requirements For B.Acct. students, any one d 
the remaining naval science courses may be used to fill an elective requirement. 

School of Public and International Affairs—NSc 126, 160, and 180 may be used 
elective credit in all six SPIA undergraduate programs 


51 Introduction to Naval Science (2) 
Structure, principles, and practices; lines of command and control; logis 


organizations; functions and services of major components of the Navy 
Marine Corps; shipboard organization 
52 Naval Ship Systems I (3) 
Types, structure, and purpose of naval ships; compartmentation, propulsi 
auxiliary power systems, interior communications, ship сопи 
ship design and stability 


125 Naval Ship Systems II (3) 

Theory and principles of operation of naval weapons systems, includit 
types of weapons and control systems, capabilities and limitations, theori 
acquisition, identification and tracking, trajectory principles, and the basi? 
of naval ordnance. 

126 Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (3) i 
Sea power and maritime affairs; general concept of sea power (includ 
Merchant Marine); role of naval warfare components used to вир 
Navy's mission; sea power as an instrument of national policy; com 
study of U.S. and Soviet strategies. d 

150 Navigation and Naval Operations I (3) : 
Theory, principles, and procedures of ship navigation. Topics i 
mathematical analysis, spherical triangulation, practical work involving 

reduction, sextants, publications, required logs/reports, piloting, celestial A 


electronic navigation techniques. Hi 

151 Navigation and Naval Operations II (3) | 
Principles and procedures of ship movement and employment, includi 
tactical formations and dispositions, relative motion, communications 
and radar search and screening theory, rules of the road, lights, si И 
navigation aids. 

160 Evolution of Warfare (3) 
Historical development of warfare. Impact of major military theorists, 
gists, tacticians, and technological developments. Strategy, military 
tives, and the impact of historical precedent.on military thought and 


systems, 


aa 


wa 
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175 Naval Leadership I (3) 
Principles of leadership and management Development of skills in the areas 
of communications, « ounseling, control, direction, management, and leader- 
ship 

176 Naval Leadership II (3) 
Human resource management, naval personnel management, material man- 
agement, and the administration of dist ipline 

180 Amphibious Warfare (3) 
Historical development of amphibious doctrine and conduct of amphibious 
operations. Emphasis on the evolution of amphibious warfare in the 20th 
century, especially during World War П. Present-day potential and limita- 
tions on amphibious operations, inc luding the rapid deployment force 
concept 


PATHOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Professors H. Sidransky (Chair), S. Bloom, B.C. Zook (Comparative Pathology) 
SSociate Professors S.G Kent, Y. Al-Doory, С.Т. Garrett, J.M. Orenstein. S Silver, D.S 
Wilkinson 
Ssistant Professor A.M. Schwartz 


E Programs of study leading to the degree of Associate in Se ience (Medical Laboratory 


echnique! ; ч s : : 
M id nique) and Bachelor of Science (Medical Technology) are described in the School of 
medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 


og latter of Science in the field of clinical microbiology (supervisory track) —A program 
ered Jointly by the Mic robiology and Pathology Departments. Prerequisite: a bachelor’s 
ee in medical technology or in biological or physical science and a minimum of three 
wars of experience, within the last five years, in a clinical laboratory. 
‚ Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
$ Clences This is a nonthesis program requiring a total of 36 semester hours. including 
aL 241-22; Micr 225-226; Path 230, 231, 232; Micr or Path 294; and Stat 127. The 
К ning academic work should consist of graduate-level courses selected with the 
Pproval of the Microbiology and Pathology Departments. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of pathology—Prerequisite: one of the following 
= dew from a recognized professional school: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Doctor of 
&pplica t! Medicine (D.V.M.), or Doctor of Dentistry (D.D.S.). In exc eptional cases, 
o ла other backgrounds in the life sciences may be accepted. Qualifying 
тебу, е Aptitude Test (Verbal, Quantitative, and Analytical) of the Graduate Record 
Specifi é 10а аге required. Some students may be required to take the Biology (Advanced 
ci C Field) examination as well. 
ыиы a m general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
ранае 126 uding 48 semester hours of approved graduate course work. One year of 
семе in pathology at the University Hospital, equivalent to Path 283, may be 
sities ei M maximum of 24 semester hours of graduate course work. Other experience 
le XR 5! у the eligibility requirements of the appropriate national certifying body, i.e., 
Veterinary Be Board of Pathology in the case of the M.D., the American College of 
Рањо ау, athologists in the case of the D.V.M., and the American Board of Oral 
БУ in the case of the D.D.S. 
esearch fields: 


: comparative pathology, human pathology, ophthalmic patholo 
veterinary pathology, bi i ) zardi ` р е e 
1пагу ву, biochemical pathology, cardiovascular pathologv itione 
eficiency эс р g) p gy, and nutritional 
203—4 Pathology (4—4) Staff 


General. introduction to concepts of disease. Pathology of Organ systems; 
Correlation with symptoms and physical signs. Gross and microscopic study 
Of diseased tissues. Case studies. Limited enrollment. Prerequisite to Path 


203: Anat 202, 203, 204, 205; or equivalent Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 
203. (Academic year) 
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220 


230 


256 


258 Organ System Pathology (5) 


28 


29 


* Andreas Andrew Abraham is Associate Professor o 


Medicine 


7 Transmission Electron Microscopy in 


3 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship (arr.) 
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Al-Doory 


Medical Mycology (2) 


Lecture and laboratory course covering pathogenic fungi, mycotic 


and their clinical aspects (Fall) 
Opportunistic Mycoses (2) 
Study of the opportunistic 
and therapeutic aspects. Emphasis on identific 
of laboratory findings (Spring) 

Pathology and Pathophysiology of Infections (3) 

An interdepartmental course dealing with the pathophysiology 
response to injury, with emphasis on, but not restricted to, infectioi 
Laboratory Supervisory Clerkship (1) 

Students will rotate through selected clinic al microbiology lal 


fungal infections and their serological, 


(hospital, public 
supervision employed in e 
small community facilities to large medical center facilities. С 
a maximum of one week in each laboratory. Т} 


students will spend 
rmined ind 


clerkship a student is required to fulfill will be dete 
based on past experience. Open only to degree candidates in th 
microbiology program (Fall and spring) 


Laboratory Management Seminar (1) 
Management techniques related to the clinical microbiology labora 


ronment. Open only to degree candidates in the clinical mic 
program (Fall and spring) 


Pathology of Infectious Diseases (3 
Correlation of clinical, physiologic, immunologic, 


nisms determining the course and morphological changes that occ 
infections. Analysis of human case material and review of assigned sel 


readings. Prerequisite: Micr 211 and Path 203 


Orenstein, 


diseases, 


Al-Doory 
clinical, 


ation of fungi and evaluation 


Staff 


of human 


1s agents: 
Silver 
oratories 


health, and commercial) to observe the techniques 
ach setting. Hospital laboratories will range from 


;enerally; 
ле type 
ividually $ 


e clinici | 


silv 
tory em 


robiolog 


LJ 
Аһгаһай 
and pathologic m 


ur i 
ected 
Abraha? 


Pathologic Diagnosis (3) 
structural chang? 


Techniques for the examination and interpretation of ultre 


associated with human disease states. Emphasis on transmission el 
260, 268 


microscopy as a diagnostic tool. Prerequisite Path 203, 204; Anat 


Gross and microscopic study of human pathologic 
diseases of specific organ systems. The organ systems studied will 


material reflec 


2 
ting all 
be a) 


annually, depending on demand. Organ systems to be covered in , 
гу. Pre 


cardiovascular, digestive, nervous, renal, reproductive, and respiratory: 
(Fall and «pring, 


requisite: Path 203, 204, and permission of instructor 


276 Seminar in Experimental Pathology (1) 


Presentations on current topics in experimental pathology. 
spring) 


Necropsy and surgical pathology service Prerequisite: Path 203—4 


lent. Five semester hours of credit for each four-week period. Stu 
receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for six months full-time. 


limited number of graduate students, with permission. 
6 Perinatal Pathology (arr.) 


sw 
(Fall w 


sy 
dont 
Ke 

an fet? 


Course will focus on the important disorders that may beset the hulle 


and the newborn infant. Emphasis on the role of placental abno 


Prerequisite: Path 203, 204, and permission of instructor. (Sp 
4 Research in Clinical Microbiology (3) 


ring) v 
rum 


Development and/or evaluation of techniques, procedures, or inst И; 
| 


tion related to clinical microbiology 
program in clinical microbiology Offered jointly by the 
Pathology Departments 

f Pathology at the G.W.l 


and Health Sciences 


Limited to students in the 
Microbiology © | 


І 
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295 Comparative Pathology (arr Zook, Montali* 
Participation in veterinary pathology service, including studies of domestic 
wild, and laboratory animals. Review of training materials and participation 
in training sessions. Graduate students receive 5 semester hours of redit for 
each four-week full-time period Prerequisite: Path 203—4 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 


P ` " 
"HARMACOLOGY 


Professors H.G. Mandel (Chair), V.H Cohn, Р. Mazel, J.A. Straw, P. Klubes, F P 
ramson 

essorial Lecturers J. Axelrod, E. Costa, C.-C Lee 

‘sistant Professors K.A. Kennedy. L.R. Barrows, D.C. Perry, R.J. Valentino 


rofe: 


Master of Se lence in the field of pharmacology -Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or 


oli elor of Science degree The undergraduate program must have included the 
158 Courses, or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Phys 1, 2: Math 31, 32; Chem 11-12, 22, 
ч -92, 153-54. A course in physical chemistry is also recommended 

"equired: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
*Clences, including Bioc 221-22: Phy] 201, 212; Phar 203, 205, 299—300 

Doctor of Phil 


osophy in the field of pharmacology—Required: the general require- 
ments stated unc 


ler the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

E er va fields: behavioral pharmac ology, biochemical pharmacology and toxic ology, 

йы ah emotherapy, carcinogenesis, drug metabolism, drug assay methodology, molec- 
armacology, neuropharmacology, genetic toxic ology, cardiovascular pharmacolo- 

8у, р armacokinetics, pharmacology of drug abuse, and neuroendocrine pharmacology 


Second Group 


114 Drugs and the Consumer (3) Mandel and Staff 
General conc epts of drug action in the body. Action mec hanism of some 
Specific prescription and nonprescription drugs, including contrac eptives; 
tranquilizers and sleep-inducing drugs; hayfever, headache, and cold reme- 
dies; analgesics; antibiotics: vitamins. Issues related to development and 
marketing of drugs, drug safety, drug advertising, generic versus trade-name 
drugs, drug use in sports, drug use during pregnancy, smoking and health. No 
Science prerequisites. Limited enrollment. (Fall) 

115 Nonmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) Cohn 
Psychological and sociological bases of recreational and other nonmedical 
use of drugs, pharmacological and toxicological aspects of drug action on 
both the brain and peripheral organ systems, legal and societal implications 
of and reactions to the nonmedical use of drugs, prevention and treatment of 
drug dependence. Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central 
nervous system stimulants and depressants, marijuana, hallucinogenic and 
psychedelic drugs. There are no science prerequisites. (Spring) 

158 Drugs and Their Actions (2) Abramson and Staff 
Introductory pharmacology course. Drugs, the basis of their therapeutic and 
toxic actions and their fate in the body. Admission by permission of the 
instructor. (Spring) 

Pr RA 


* Richard J.M Fi | 
the . Montali is Adjunct Associate Professor of Pathology (Co ative Р; Te 
е GW.U. School of Medicine and Health Sciences n rec BONNET ча 


Third Group 
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203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology Abramson and Staff 


and Toxicology (3) 
Basic principles of pharmacology, including drug receptor interactions, 
structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane phenomena; 
cellular control mechanisms; mechanisms of mutagenesis, carcinogenesis: 


teratogenesis, and specific organ toxicity; risk assessment and extrapolation 


Admission by permission of the instructor (Fall) 


205 Pharmacology (8) 
Lectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs and biologi 


svstems as a basis of rational disease therapy. Prerequisite Phar 203, course 

in biochemistry and physiology, or approval of department (Fall) 
207 Cardiovascular Pharmacology (2) Staf 
ardiovascular diseases, hypertension, heart 


Physiology and pharmacology of « 
failure, coronary artery disease, arrhythmia. Mec hanism of action of drug 
201 f 


used in the treatment of cardiovascular diseases Prerequisite: Phyl 

Phar 201, 203, or 205 (Spring) | 
220 Molecular Events in Toxic Actions (2) Barrows, Kennedi 
Metabolism of xenobiotics to cytotoxic products Environmental and gen 
factors influencing toxic actions. Molecular me hanisms of toxicity. Pre 
site: Phar 203. (Spring) 
Genetic Toxicology (2) 
The action of chemicals and radiation in the induction of DNA damage 
e sequelae of these processes in cells and 


Klubes and Staff 


Barrows and stab 
and 


N 
N 
t2 


repair in vitro and in vivo and tl 
mammals. DNA repair mechanisms, mammalian cell toxicity, mutagen 
and carcinogenesis. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Spring) 

224 Developmental Toxicology (2) sul 
The effects of exogenous agents on the process of reproduction and devel 
ment and their mechanisms of action. Toxic effects on the gametes, em 
fetus, and neonate. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Phar 203, 20% 


(Spring) w 


226 Neurotoxicology (2) 

Mechanisms by which chemicals produce toxic effects on nervous tissue? 
the subcellular, systemic, and behavioral levels. Effects of chronic and 8 
exposure. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Phar 203, 205 (Sprit 
odd years) 

230 Special Topics in Toxicology (arr.) Б 
Selected aspects of toxicology. Content differs each time the course is offer 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) ol 

Klubes and 


254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) 
Recent advances and research in pharmacology. Presentations by laborat 
scientists from neighboring institutions (Spring) ot 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and 
Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor cells. (spi 
even years) сй 
259 Readings: Cancer and Cancer Chemotherapy (2) Barrows and 
Selected readings and discussion of recent advances in cancer and cand 
chemotherapy research. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 205. (Spring, odd зн 
260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) 
Lectures and seminars on recent advances in the pharmacology and теў 
nisms of action of various hormones. (Spring, odd years) 
269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) 
Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs each time the СО 
offered; may be repeated once for credit (Fall) | 
72 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) 
Mechanisms for the absorption, distribution, metabolism, and excreting 
drugs and the physical, chemical, and biological factors affecting 
processes are studied through extensive reading of classical an cur 
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original literature. Prerequisite: Bioc 221 22, Phar 203, or permission of the 
instructor. (Spring) : 
Pharmacokinetics: Principles and Applications (2) Abramson and Staff 
A description of compartmental and physiological models of drug disposi 
tion. Problem solving to obtain rate constants, organ clearances, etc., from 
experimental data. Examples of drug disposition exemplifying various phar- 
macokinetic approaches. (Spring) 
275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology Kennedy and Staff 
and Toxicology I-II (1-1) 
Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug action, pharma- 
cology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology, laboratory tech- 


юы 
ч 


niques (Alternate academic years) 
277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology Kennedy and Staff 
and Toxicology III-IV (1- 1) 
Continuation of Phar 275-76. (Alternate academic years) 
279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the course is 
offered; may be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 


280 Neuropharmacology (2) Perry, Valentino 
Fundamental princ iples. Electrophysiological and bio hemical techniques. 
Neurotransmitters. and their pathways in the central nervous system. Drug 
effects on neurotransmitter pathways. Biochemical basis о! 
Prerequisite: Phar 205 or equivalent. (Spring) 

295 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Science degree. 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


mental disease 


Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


PHILOSOPHY 


University Professor P.J. Caws 


‘Tofessors R.H. Schlagel, R.S. French, W.B. Griffith (Chair) 
4 S80ciate Professors R.P. Churchill, J.D. Moreno 

Ssistant Professor A. Altman 
““unct Assistant Professors A.W. Urbanas, J.F. Uebelhoer 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in philosophy (departmental)—The following require- 
ments must be fulfilled: 

` 4,19 general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and S iences 

(Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be take 


ying the requirements for meaningful initiation into the Social sciences 
natura] and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Required c 
from Chinese, С 


n in 
and the 


literature courses selected 
avic, or Spanish; 6 hours 
6 hours in history (Hist 39—40 


3. Required Courses in the major—a minimum of 30 semester hours, 


111, 112, 113; 9 semester hours selected from Phil 121, 127, 
Selected from Phil 131, 


Recommended electiv 


including Phil 
151, 152; 6 semester hours 
132, 162; 6 semester hours selec ted from Phil 172, 192, 193. 


es: Phil 142, 194, plus graduate seminars open to seniors. 
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For students expecting to continue in graduate school, it is recommended that they 
include in their program of study 12 semester hours of introductory French, German, 0f 


Greek language courses 

Minor in philosophy—Required: a minimum of 18 semester hours, including 6 hours 
selected from Phil 111, 112, 113 without Phil 50, or 3 hours selected from the same 87000 
of courses with Phil 50, plus 12 hours of elective philosophy courses 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in philosophy and 
social policy—An interdisciplinary program that brings the normative, historical, aff 
analytical-logical skills of philosophical inquiry to bear upon contemporary problems 
social policy. Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or universiti 
Students are expected to have completed the prerequisites to graduate courses 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Two options are available at the discretion of the faculty: (1) a minimum @ 
semester hours of approved graduate course work plus the successful completion 
thesis, or (2) a minimum of 36 semester hours of graduate course work that does 
include a thesis. All students are required to take four courses selected from Phil 2%} 
242, 245, 255, 262, 271, 272; and, for the public policy core, four courses selected 
Stat 111, 183; Econ 217; PSc 203; Psyc 244; Stat 129 or CSci 100 (Introduction 
Computer Science). Phil 205 is open to all students; it is required of those 
insufficient background in philosophy, as determined by the department. Phil 299-300 
required for students electing to write a thesis. Each candidate must pass a Master" 
Comprehensive Examination based on the particular interdisciplinary composition of tht 
student’s program of study. Prospective candidates should consult Professor RP 


Churchill, director of the program 


First Group 
45 Introduction to Logic (3) Chur 
Deduction, induction, and legal reasoning; emphasis on recognition 
fallacies and practical applications of logic (Fall) 
50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) svi 
Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic positions 0 
Plato to Sartre. (Fall and spring) oot 


71 Philosophy and Literature (3) ; 
A study of some works of literature (mainly 20th-century novels) that sene 


vehicles for the working out, expression, and communication of philoso 
cal ideas. (Spring) 


= Uu 


Seed 


Second Group 


111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece to the early 
ages. (Fall) 4 А 

112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) Chur? 
History of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries (Оеѕсайё 
Капі). (Spring) 

113 19th-Century Philosophy (3) A 
European philosophy from Kant to Nietzsche. (Fall) gif 

121 Symbolic Logic (3) 
Formal evaluation of deductive arguments in politics, law, economies @ 
Additional topics: metatheory of deductive systems; modal logics; logic 
computers. Prerequisite: some knowledge of propositional logic OF ре 
sion of instructor (Spring) 

127 Theories of History (3) 
Major philosophical accounts of the course of human history, Ё 
Marxist theory and its critics. Problems of how we can explain the 
predict the future. Same as Hist 127. (Spring) 
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131 Ethics: Theory and Applications (3 Griffith, Altman 


Main types of ethical the ry: egoistic, utilitarian, self-realization, consc ience, 


existentialism. Applications to « ontemporary problems (Fall) 
132 Social Philosophy (3) 


Altman 
Philosophical the 


ries about how persons ought to arrange their economic ; 
political, legal, and cultural institutions Topics include liberty equality 


rights, and justice (Spring 

133 Philosophy, Nonviolence, and War (3) Churchill 
Philosophies of nonviolence; logical and moral problems of nuclear deter- 
rence and national defense: doc trine of just war (Fall) 

135 


Ethics in Business and the Professions (3) 


Basic Concepts and theories of ethics for analysis of moral issues 
business and professional practice, (Spring) 

142 Philosophy of Law (3) Churchill 
Systematic examination of fundamental conc epts of law and jurisprudence; 

Special emphasis on the relationship between law and morality (Fall) 

151 Myth, Science, and the Modern Mind (3) Schlagel 
An overview of the growth of scientific rationalism from its origin in 
mythopoetic thought to the present, with emphasis on conc eptual and 
methodological developments and the nature of scientific revolutions. Com- 


parison of the « osmological frameworks of Aristotle, Newton, Einstein, and 
Johr. (Spring) 


152 Knowledge, Truth, and Reality (3) 
Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowle 
and independent reality, the role of language i 


апа criteria of truth. Prerequisite: Phil 50 
(Fall) 


162 Aesthetics (3) 


Uebelhoer 
arising in 


Schlagel 
dge, the problem of perception 
n knowledge, and the meaning 

or permission of instructor 


Staff 
The problem of artistic representation and the nature of aesthetic experience 
as related to the creation, appreciation, and criticism of art. (Spring) 
172 American Philosophy (3) Moreno 


ilosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Sant 
tives of American thought (Spring 
185 Ethica] Issues in Policy Analysis (3) 
Ethical appraisal of normative policy arguments: cases from current contro- 


versies, such as affirmative action programs, campaign contribution limita- 
tions, and regulation of worker health and safety 
192 Analytical Philosophy (3) : 

е dominant movements of recent Anglo-Americ 

Positivism, British ordinary language Philosophy, and neopragmatism— 


represented by Russell, С.Е, Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, Ayer, Goodman, 
Quine, etc. (Fall) 


193 Phenomenology and Existentialism (3) Caws 
Kierkegaard's existentialist reaction to Hegel; subjectivity and intentionality 

, leading to Husserl's phenomenology; the philoso- 
etween existentialism 


ayana as representa- 


Griffith 


Moreno 
an philosophy—logical 


and Marxism in the later work of Sartre. (Spring) 
194 Structuralism and Hermeneutics (3) 

Structuralism in linguistics (since Saussure), anthro 

and literary criticism (Barthes and others) and its i i 

(Foucault). The movement will be assessed in relati 


philosophica] trends, especially the hermeneutics of Gadamer and Ricoeur 
(Fall, odd years) 


and Research (3) г 
(Fall and Spring) E 


Caws 
pology (Lévi-Strauss), 


TRUCTION 


COURSES OF INS 


Third Group 
Staff 


2 Readings and Research (3—3) 
Advanced readings and reports Investigation о! spec ial problems (Aca* 
staf 


demic year) 
idealism, and 


205 Selected Schools and Problems (3) 
An advanced review of the rise 
pragmatism, with particular attention t 
method, epistemology, and social anc 
graduate students who have majored in fie 


of modern empiricism, 
o controversies regarding problems 
1 political theory Recommende for 


lds other than philosophy 


(Offered as the demand warrants) 
216 Seminar: Kant (3) Schlage! 
Critique of Pure Reason 
Griffith 


231 Seminar: Economic Justice (3) 

Ethical and economic analysis of equity 
distribution patterns Theories of justice; 
assessment of redistribution policies Prerec 
(Fall, even years) 

Ethics and Business (3) Griffith and Lent 
Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis applied to spec {йс busit 
problems, e.g., risk management, plant relocation, preferential hiring, ро 
cal advertising; development of theory of corporate soc ial responsibil 
Same as BAd 291 (Spring) 

Philosophy, Law, and Social Reform (3 Churcbil 
A philoso} hical investigation of moral and legal rights in the Americ? 
tradition, the importance of claims of right and entitlement in policy iss 
and the ways legal institutions define specific rights by limiting or gi 


effect to our duties and liberties (Spring, even years) gh 
Seminar: Rights and the Public Interest Gri 


in Information Policy (3) 
Society's requirements for policy data versus rights to privacy; rights to it 
ancing 


expression and to access to information; public interest in enh 
“fairness doctrine,” regulation of advertising: lim 


and efficiency of current U.S incom 
economic theories of distributio 


juisite: permission of instruct 


t2 
c 
л 


N 
> 
t2 


to 
> 
e 


anced discussion (FCC's 
ing campaign expenditures) (Fall, even years) 
251 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) schlaf” 
Selected topics (Spring) 
252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) soniaf 
ms or theories of knowledge. ( 


Critical examination of selected proble [ 
Moreno, Шү 


255 Philosophy of the Social Sciences (3) 

Philosophic issues relating to theory, methodology. and application 0 
social sciences. (Fall) шй 

262 Seminar: Normative Issues in Foreign Policy (3) Ch 

on the complexities of foreign policy from а normali 


perspective, inc luding the ethics of military intervention, normative 
straints on the pursuit of national interest, the protection of human rig? 


and the democratic control of foreign policy (Spring, odd years) F ә 


Selected issues 


t2 
ч 
ы 


271 Seminar: Philosophical Issues in Higher Education (3) 
(Formerly Nature Esthetics and Landscape Assessment) pil 
Philosophical examination of national policies vis-à vis private and D 
political philosophy. 1 T 
Issues in Biotechnology and Health Policy (3) 
(Formerly American Philosophy and Mental Health Policy) 
ogy (such as genetic engineering. artificial reproductive 
and fetal research, management of biohazards) and in setting priorities 
use of these technologies. (Fall) 


educational institutions Historical grounding of those policies in $ 
Major ethical/policy issues in the development and application of bite 
techniques. 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


PHYSICS 395 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


See Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


See Chemistry. 


PHYSICS 


Professors H.H. Hobbs, J. Eisenstein, О. Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, F. Prats (Chair), D.R 
Lehman, B.L. Berman 

Adjunct Professor L.C. Maximon gr . < / 

Associate Professors W.C. Parke, N.K. Khatcheressian, M.F. Taragin, E.P. Harper, W.J. 
Briscoe , 7 

Associate Professorial Lecturers ].]. Coyne, К. Eaton III, W.D. Lee, J.W Lightbody, M 
Fatemi 

Assistant Professors J.R. Peverley, A Mokhtari 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers M.I. Haftel, J.T. Broach 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in physics (departmental 

must be fulfilled: x ти г ; and Science 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts даан 
2. Prerequisite courses—Phys 13, 14, 15, 16; Chem 11-12; Math 31, 94) 33 
3. Required courses in related area—Stat 107 or CSci 51; Math 111-12 WS - 
4. Required courses in the major—Phys 151—52, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165—66, 167, 168, 195. 


The following requirements 


Bachelor of Science with a major in physics (departmental)—The following require- 
ments must be fulfilled: 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses—Phys 1, 5, 2, 6, 14, 15, 16; Chem 11-12; Math en 32, 33 
3. Required courses in related area—Stat 197 or CSci 100; Math 111-12 

4 


. Required courses in the major—Phys 127-28, 151-52, 163, 164, 195-96; plus one of 
the following: Phys 161, 165, 167. 


For graduation with Special Honors, a student must register for Phys 195 by the 
eginning of the senior year. The decision to award Special Honors will be based on 
competence in research and general achievement in physics as evaluated by the faculty 


Minor in physics—Required: Phys 13, 14, 15, 16; Phys 163 and 164 or approved 
bstitutes from 100-level physics courses 
Master o 


su 


s f Arts in the field of physics—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a major in 
Physics at this University, or an equivalent degree. ' 

1. The master's degree program with thesis—Required: the general requirements stated 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and 30 semester hours of course work in 
Physics, including Phys 211, 212, 213-14, 221-22, 233, 299-300; plus one of the 
following: Phys 224, 225-26, 231, 243, 244. 

е master's degree program without thesis—Required: the general requirements 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and 36 semester hours of course 
Work in physics and mathematics including Phys 211, 212, 213-14, 221-22, 233; plus 
опе of the following: Phys 224, 225-26, 231, 243, 244. 

А reading knowledge of a foreign language, or the successful completion of Stat 197 
With a grade of A or B, is a further requirement. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of physics—Required: the general requirements stated 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the successful completion of one of 
the two following options: (a) two foreign language reading examinations or (b) one 

oreign language reading examination and completion of Stat 197 with a grade of A or B. 

Research fields: nuclear physics—experimental and theoretical studies on the struc- 

ture, electromagnetic interactions and scattering of few-body systems at low and 
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intermediate energies, and solid-state physics—crystal growth and physical properties û 


whiskers 
Development with a teat hing field in 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human 
the physics option and 


physics—Prerequisite the education curriculum; required 
professional courses stated under the School of Education and Human Development: 


Bachelor of Arts: Phys 13, M 
advisor. Bachelot 
and consent 


Departmental prerequisite for second-group courses 


15, 16; three semesters of calculus; and consent of a departmental 
Science: Phys 1, 5, 2, 6, 14, 15, 16; three semesters of calculus; 


departmental advisor 


al advisors: E. Harper, W Parke 
W. Briscoe, F. Prats 


Undergraduate department 
Graduate departmental advisors 


First Group 
1 General Physics I (3) Berman, Zuchell 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Development of conceptual principi 
basics of mechanics, heat, an ight 


underlying modern physic al knowledge; 
including the classical concepts of energy, 
entropy, and optics. Prerequisite: two years of college 
ics or concurrent registration in Math 6 | 

Berman, zuchel 


2 General Physics II (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Topics focusing upon present und? 


standing of the physical universe and character of the atomic and suba 
ic and magnetic phenomena, reli 


momentum, heat, temper 
preparatory math 


worlds. Includes considerations oi electr 

itv theory, wave-particle duality, quantum theory, nuclei, and subnud 
particles. Prerequisite Phys 1 or equivalent 

5 General Physics Laboratory 1 (1) Ве 
Laboratory complement of Phys 1 and 21. Two and a half hours. Prereqtl 


ent or prior registration in Phys 1 or concurrent registration in 


concurr 
21. Laboratory fee, $20 
6 General Physics Laboratory П (1) risen 
If hours. Prereq p 


complement of Phys 2 and 22. Two and a ha 
ation in Phys 2 or concurrent registration in 


Laboratory 
concurrent or prior registr 
22. Laboratory fee, $20 
9—10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), 
modern astronomy with introduction to basi 
nomical systems and observations. Primarily 


tory fee, $15 per semester. (Academic year) mi 


laboratory (2 hours) Classical 
c principles underlyim 
for nonscience majors. 


11-12 Introduction to Astronomy (2-2) 
10 without the laboratory. (Academic year) 


13 General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) Peverley; w? 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Development @ 
principles of optics and dynamics. Topics include geometrical optics 


algebra, statics of rigid bodies, hydrostatics, single-particle kinemá 3 


dynamics, conservation of energy. Concurrent registration in Ма 


required. Laboratory fee, $20. 
14 Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) Khat p^ 
hours) Elementa ege 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 
ment of mechanics for many-particle systems and basic thermod 


Topics include collisions, rotational motion, small vibrations, yi 
fluid dynamics, wave motion, the ideal gas, the laws of thermod fat 
thermal properties of solids and liquids. Prerequisite: Phys 13; 


Laboratory fee, $20. 
15 Electricity and Magnetism (3) Taragin щй 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 р 
electromagnetic theory. Topics include static e 
Gauss' Law, electrical potential, capac itance anc 


Same as Phys 9 


hours). Introductory ? 
lectric fields, Cou omb 
1 dielectrics, el 


1€ 


21 


22 
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and resistance, Ampere's Law, Faraday's Law, Maxwell's equations in inte- 
gral form, electromagnetic waves. Prerequisite: Phys 14; Math 31. Laboratory 
fee, $20 

Modern Physics (3) Lehman 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratorv (2 hours). Elementary approach to 
the basic principles of special relativity and quantum theory. Topics include 
relativistic kinematics and dynamics, wave particle duality, the hydrogen 
atom, Pauli's exclusion principle, x-ray spectra, the atomic nucleus, radioac- 
tivity, nuclear reactions, statistical distribution laws, applications to molecu- 
lar and solid-state physics. Prerequisite: Phys 14, 15; Math 32. Laboratory fee, 
$20 

University Physics I (3) Parke 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Physical соп‹ epts and principles are 
developed using calculus. Topics include classical mechanics, heat, waves, 
and optics. Concurrent registration in Phys 5 is required. Prerequisite or con- 
current registration: Math 31 (Fall) 

University Physics II (3) Parke 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Continuation of Phvs 21 Topics include 
electric and magnetic phenomena, relativity, atomic and nuclear physics 
Concurrent registration in Phys 6 is required. Prerequisite: Phys 21; prerequi- 
site or concurrent registration: Math 32 (Spring) 


Second Group 


121 Modern Cosmology (3) Hobbs 


Nonmathematical treatment of cosmology and related subjects from astrono- 
my and physics. Quasars, peculiar galaxies, pulsars, black holes, antimatter, 
etc. Prerequisite: Phys 10 or 12 

Physics in the Life Sciences (3 3) Parke 
Principles of physics applied to biological systems and to medical instrumen- 
tation, including ultrasonics, circulation dynamics, bioenergetics, optics in 
medicine, applications of IR and UV radiation, medical transducers, particle 
radiation in medicine, models of the brain, molecular biophysics. Prerequi- 
Site: Phys 2 or equivalent. 


151-52 Intermediate Laboratory (3—3) Taragin, Khatcheressian 
Independent advanced work to introduce students to research techniques and 
use of specialized instruments. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 

161 Mechanics I (3) Prats 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, conservation 
laws, Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and elements of 
Lagrange's and Hamilton's equations. 

162 Mechanics II (3) Bergmann 
Basic aspect of continua, including elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain 
tensor, stress tensor, equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and 
viscous fluids 

163 Physical and Quantum Optics (3) Eisenstein 
Oscillations and waves, energy and momentum of the electromagnetic field. 
interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics of crystals and other 
media, dispersion. 

164 Thermodynamics (3) Parke 
Principles and applications of equilibrium thermodynamics, reversible pro- 
cesses, thermodynamic potentials, stability and phase changes. 

165-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3—3) Zuchelli 
Development of Maxwell's field equations using vector and tensor calculus, 
electrostatics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic circuit theory, 
electromagnetic waves and radiation ^ 

167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) Briscoe 
Development of logical structure and experimental bases for modern quan- 


tum mechanics. Simple examples worked out to clarify the structure; primary 
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emphasis on conceptual framework and its mathematical realization; « areful 
consideration of the laboratory results to which the theory is a response 
168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) Briscoe 
Explicit applications of principles of quantum mechanics to a variety of 
problems in atomic, molecular, and nuclear physics. Quantum statistical 
mechanics developed with applications in solid state. Emphasis on explicit 
evaluation of solutions and the techniques required. Prerequisite: Phys 167 oF 
equivalent. 
170 Elementary Solid-State Physics (3) Khatcheressian, Eisenstein 
Structure of solids, lattices and lattice defects, deformation, vibrational and 
electronic contribution to specific heats, binding energies, electronic states ЇЙ 
metals and semiconductors, magnetic properties of solids. Elementary meth 
ods required such as quantum mechanics and normal mode expansions ar 
developed as needed 
Nuclear Physics (3) Berman, Lehman 
Introduction to application of quantum physics in the description of посіві 
and their interactions. Properties of nuclei, nuclear models, nuclear forces; 
and nuclear reactions are considered. Specific topics include the deuteron: 
n-p scattering, the optical model, the shell model, the liquid-drop model, bel 
decay, fission, and fusion. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or permission of instructor 
195-96 Undergraduate Research (3—3) Taragin 
Research on problems approved by the staff. For the В.А. option, emphasis 
will be placed on advanced laboratory experience. For the B.S. option, 
two semesters will involve advanced laboratory experience and applications 
of computers in the solution of physics problems, respectively 


ч 
[27] 


Third Group 


Consent of a departmental graduate advisor is required for admission to all third-grouf 
courses in physics 


211 Advanced Mechanics (3) Тагайй 
Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory; variatio 
principles, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation, canonical trans 
formations, classical perturbation theory 
Special Relativity (3) Bergman? 
Application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of physics; space and 
time, tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, covariant form Ф 
electromagnetism, relativistic variational principles, relativistic quant - 
equations. } 
213 Electromagnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) Eisenstein, Harp 
Detailed consideration of classical electromagnetic field theory in vacu 
and in electrically and magnetically active media. Boundary-value problé 
multipole expansions, induced polarizations, time-dependent fields, f 


N 
— 
№ 


dependence of the fields, gauge transformations, radiation fields 
214 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics Eisenstein, Harp“ 
and Radiative Effects (3) : 
Analysis of problems involved in obtaining the motion of charges in give? 
electromagnetic fields and radiation from such charges. Covariant methods 
developed and used where suitable. Specific topics include radiation 
moving charges, spectral decomposition and integrated flux, angular dis 
tion of radiation, radiation reaction and anomalies. 

Quantum Mechanics (3—3) Prat 
General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the developme® 
tal principles involved. Operators, representations, and transformation E 
ory. Schrödinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular momentum, pertu ti 
theory, scattering theory. (Academic year) 

Statistical Mechanics (3) Bergmað! 
Study of classical and quantum-equilibrium statistical mechanics. Ki 
theory and transport phenomena reviewed prior to examining princip | 


N 
N 
N 
N 


N 
N 
> 
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statistical mechanics. Among topics considered: distribution functions, H 
theorems, partition functions, Gibb's paradox, canonical ensemble, grand 
canonical ensemble, ideal gases, interacting gases, cluster expansion, virial 
expansion, and density matrices 

22526 Laboratory (3—3) Hobbs, Briscoe 

Individual work on special topics. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester. (Aca- 
demic year) 

231 Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) Lehman 
A presentation of the lower-order effects depending upon the quantal nature 
of the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation and field quantization, 
perturbation calculations, Compton effect, photoelectric effect, electron— 
electron scattering, pair creation and annihilation, indices of refraction, 
divergence difficulties 

232 Quantum Field Theory (3) Bergmann 

Covariant presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Boson and 

Fermion fields, theory of S matrix, dispersion relations, and renormalization 
program. 

233 Nuclear Theory (3) Prats, Lehman, Harper 
Nuclear interactions, nuc lear models, theory of nuclear reactions, pion 
physics, and weak interactions. 

243 Solid-State Physics: Structure 
and Binding (3) 

Atomic structure of solids and analysis of the binding of crystals. Crystalline 
forms and symmetries. atomic vibrations and specific heats, sound and 
Optical propagation, crystalline defects. 

244 Solid-State Physics: Electronic 

Processes in Metals (3) 
Phenomena in metals and semiconductors determined by the electronic 
States allowed: binding, specific heats, magnetic properties, transport phe- 
nomena. Independent particle approximation and many-body aspects are 
discussed. 

250 Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3) Staff 
Possible topics include nuclear three-body problem; group theory and sym- 
metry principles in physics; differential manifolds applied to physics; elec- 
tric states and superconductivity; gauge field theories; dispersion relations 
and unitarity in scattering theory. May be repeated for credit with permission 
of graduate advisor. (Fall and spring) 

291 Seminar (1) Staff 

Lectures 9n special problems in physics May be repeated once for credit. 

(Fall and spring) 

Thesis Research (3—3 ) Staff 

(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
ed to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 

pA 2 May be repeated once for credit, (Fall and spring) 
Issertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Khatcheressian, Hobbs, Peverley 


Khatcheressian, Eisenstein 


299-300 


PH 
YSIOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
Professors R.A. 
esearch) 
88S0ci 
ар aene R.A. Lavine, D.W. Watkins, J.K. Kelleher (Research) 
Major js pn in the field of physiology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's pow 
Specified, but the undergraduate program must have included the following 


Kenney (Chair), M.E. Tidball, M.M. Cassidy, M.J. Jackson, J.J. Bernstein 


ча 


SS $e >= ac 


—— 
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52, 153—54; Math 31; 


courses or their equivalents: BiSc 11—12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151 


Phys 1, 2 
Required: the general requirements stated under the € 
Sciences. The 30 hours of required work include Phyl 201, 205, 212, 221, 


addition to the thesis 


xaduate School of Arts and 
and 298, in 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of physiology Required: the general requirements 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences The program of study includes 8 


major field in physiology, à subfield (see below) in physiology, and a supporting field 
outside of physiology leading to the Cumulative Examination. The 48 semester hours of 
required course work leading to the Cumulative Examination inc ludes Phyl 201, 205; 


212, 221, 298, 396, 397 
f study: applied physiology, cardiovascular physiology: 


Research fields and areas o 
cellular physiology, endocrine physiology, gastrointestinal physiology, neurophysiology: 


renal physiology, and respiratory physiology 
Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerec 
221, and 212 


Departmental prerequisite: juisite to all courses if 
physiology numbered above 201, except Phyl 205, 


Second Group 
191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 
Structural and functional basis of physiology. Required for graduate students 

who have not had Anat 201 or equivalent; students may receive graduate 

credit on completion of additional work as prescribed by the instructor 

11-12 or equivalent and consent of instructor Open 19 


Prerequisite: BiSc 11 
Columbian College students with the approval of the major advisor (Fall) 
Third Group 
staf 


201 Physiology (8) 
Cellular, organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisite fof 


graduate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 221 or Phyl 2 
or consent of chairman of department. Concurrent registration in Phyl 212 
required. Open to Consortium students only with permission of chairman 


department (Spring) 
staf 


205 Cell Biophysics (2) 
Lecture (2 hours). An introductory survey of the mechanisms for interconvel 
sion and utilization of energy in animal cells. A required course for gradua 
students intending to take Phyl 201. Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivale 
and consent of instructor. Open to students in the Columbian College of 


and Sciences with the approval of the student's major advisor (Fall) y 
S 


212 Neurobiology (3) 
An integrated survey of the structure and function of thé 


Same as Anat 212 
human nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstrations, and laborato% 


Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring) 

221 Seminar (1) Cassidy 
Staff and student presentations from literature. Present work discu 
experimental design and scientific deduction evaluated. Topics to be 
nounced. Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeat for 


credit. (Fall and spring) 
253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion Regulation (2) Саззїй 
Discussion of principles of fluid and acid-base balance and their applicationi 


(Fall) 

262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) Kennt 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular physiolof 
especially as interrelated with the respiratory and renal systems. all) 

269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) 

Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including methods ofa 

collection and analysis, contro! mechanisms involved in movement 


m 
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behavior, and sensory processing. Open to students in the School of Engineer- 
ing and Applied Science with permission of instructor (Fall) 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
By special arrangement with individual staff members Approximately four 
clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour of credit. Content differs 
each time course is offered; mav be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

298 Comprehensive Physiology (5) Staff 
Guided review of selected areas of physiology appropriate to the student's 
graduate program. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221 (Fall) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of physiology and of pertinent 
areas of the candidate's supporting field. This course satisfies the require- 
ment for Part II of the Cumulative General examination in Physiology. 
(Fall and spring) 

397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2 Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion. Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation problems. 
This course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumulative General 
Examination in Physiology (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


POLISH 


See Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


POLITICAL COMMUNICATIONS 
P Ranittee 9n Political Communications 


: bins (Chair), УС А аса French, S.R. Lichter, J.A. Morgan, W.M. Reynolds, 
R, Thiel, J. Deakin 


poliumbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program in 
requi communications leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The following 
Tements must be fulfilled: 
Majors ic Кы requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
and dens is field are advised that among the courses listed below, CmTr 49, 55, 133, 
è hu can be counted toward fulfillment of the meaningful initiation requirement in 
ment enum The prerequisite course in statistics can be counted toward the require- 
2. Pre e natura] and mathematical sciences. 5t ج‎ 
preferr dr edite courses: one course chosen from Stat 51, 53, 91, 183 (Stat 53 is usually 
- ); PSc 1, 2; Econ 1 or 2; CmTr 1, 55: Jour 72. 
Required Courses in the major: 


= (a) PSc 101, 129: two courses chosen from PSc 104, 111, 112, 114, 115, 116, 117, 
: e 122, 124, and Hist 134. 
) Jour 111; two courses chosen from Jour 137, 139, 145, 146, 150, 151. 
(c) CmTr 


Course ch 49 or 143; CmTr 134; one course chosen from CmTr 112, 121, 126; one 
( ) Ресто CmTr 145, 180, 181, 185, 189. 
c/Jour 128, PSc/ IC ; 
The followin Sc/Jour/CmTr 129, Jour 198, PCm 199 


8 electives are strongly rec ded: Econ 1 or 2 (whichever is not taken 
as ^w gly recommended: Ec 
а Prerequisite), Jour 71, pm 191-92. 
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191-92 Field Experience (3—3) 

Open to juniors and seniors majoring in political 
at least 12 hours a week during the semester in ап ap} 
practical work in the subject under the gene 


communications. Students 
roved 


ral 


will spend 
agency ог office performing 
guidance of a faculty advisor 
199 Senior Seminar in Political Communications (3) 
Limited to majors in political communications Selected reading and discus- 


sion with possible field work in the professional subject 


+“. — os gee te 
1. Nimer, H.C. Hinton, B.M. Sapin, J.A. Morgan, Jr., В. 
Logsdon, W.H. Lewis, C.A. Linden, H.R. Nau 


Professors H.L. LeBlanc (Chair), I 
Reich, Y.C. Kim, S.J. Wayne, J.M 


M.A. East À 
` McClintock, J.R. Henig, M.J. Sodaro, S.L Wolchik, 


Associate Professors C.F. Elliott, C 
R.W. Rycroft, C.J. Deering, C.C. Joyner, M.J. Robinson (Visiting) 
Assistant Professors H.B. Feigenbaum, D.A Bositis, ].Н. Lebovic, W.T. W ander (Visiting) # 


R.P. Stoker 
Adjunct Assistant Professor S.R. Lichter 


Lecturer R. Hollis 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in political science (departmental)—The following 


requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: 
PSc 1 and 2. Six courses in the social sciences, other than politi 


2. Prerequisite 
Twelve semester hours 


science, to include 6 hours of history or 6 hours of economics 
заре and statistics are strongly rec ommended 
30 semester hours of second-group political science 


mester hours from ed 


introductory foreign langu 

3. Required courses in the major 
courses, including a distribution requirement that consists of 6 se 
of the following groups: Group A (political theory and methodology)—PSc 101, 102, 104, 
105. 106, 107, 108, 110; Group B (American government and politics)—PSc 111, 112, 114 
115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 122, 124, 129; Group C (comparative government 
politics)—PSc 130, 131, 146, 168, 170, 173, 176, 177, 179, 180, 181, 183; Group 
(international politics, law, and organizations)—PSc 140, 142, 144, 149, 161, 178, 182, 
184, 186 

Of the courses in Group A at least one 
recommended that this course be taken as early in the student's 
possible 

Every major must complete a proseminar or, if eligible, an Honors Seminar (PSc 196, 
197, 198, ог 199) in the junior or senior year. A maximum of two of these may be included 
in a student's program; such courses do not satisfy the department's group distribu 
200-level course may be substituted for the proseminar require 
instructor and the undergraduate coordinator. 

The department also offers a major with a publi policy focus. Students who wish ® 
concentrate in public policy must distribute their 30 hours in political science as follo 
3 semester hours from each of Groups A, B, C, D; PSc 104; 9 semester hours in policy” 
oriented courses to be selected from a group designated by the program advisor; and 00 


Up to 12 hours of either service-le ward? 
degree. No more than 3 hours of such courses may thes 
courses do not satisfy the distribution requirement 18 

Students in the 90-semester-hour degree program must receive grades of A in at least 
semester hours of second-group political science courses. must 

Students may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To qualify, the student tics! 
fulfill the general requirements stated under Regulations and take at least one poli 
science honors seminar in which an independent study project is complet 
distinction. The student must complete the seminar before the final semester of cour "^ 
work. The project is evaluated by a Departmental Honors Committee, whi І 


must be PSc 101, 102, ог 104, and it is 
academic program 


requirements. A 
with the permission of the 


policy-oriented proseminar. 
arning or internship credit may be applied to 


be credited toward the major 
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recommend graduation with Special Honors in political science 
enrollment in an honors seminar 
Successfully completed PSc 1( 
east 3.3, and be 


students must be political science majors, have 
1, have achieved a quality-point index in the major of at 
Juniors or seniors 


Minor in political science 


Required: 15 semester hours of second-group political 
Science 


Courses, including a distribution requirement of one course from each of the four 


groups listed in item 3 above. A minimum of 9 semester hours of other social science 
Courses is also required 


Master of Arts in the field of political science Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a 


major in political science trom an accredited college or university, or an equivalent 
gree, and high undergraduate scholastic standing 
Required: The general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences and either (1) a reading knowledge of a modern foreign language or a specified 
level of knowledge in Statistics, or (2) two graduate-level courses in a cognate discipline 
Students may elect one of the following programs: (1) 24 semester hours of graduate 
course work, plus a thesis {equivalent to 6 semester hours), and the satisfactory 
Completion of a Master's Comprehensive Examination in three subfields selected from 
t Ose listed under the Ph.D program; or (2) 33 semester hours of graduate course work 
without 8 thesis and the satisfactory completion of a Master's Comprehensive Examina- 
Чоп in four subfields selected from those listed under the Ph.D program 
Students must take one course chosen from PSc 200, 230, or 240 during the first 


Mme of graduate study. The course selected must have the approval of the coordina- 
or of graduate studies 


choo Partment also offers a special concentration in electoral politics. For students 
د‎ Option, the 33-hour nonthesis option is required. The curriculum is 
litice ano 24 hours of required courses related to the theory and practice of electoral 
Hips ee 9 hours of elective work in American government and politics. Students with 
, entration in electoral politics are exempted from the PSc 200, 230, or 240 
requirement, 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field 


: f political science—Students of outstanding ability 
are admitted to the docto 


Commi ral program upon recommendation of a departmental graduate 
mittee and the concurrence of the dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Sets Жы Beneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
minor fiel 1 student must complete a General Examination, which covers a major and 
required of all students unless they demonstrate knowledge of the 
passing a waiver examination 

е a major and minor field of study from five principal subject- 
< t-matter division has several subfields of study from which 
t, in consultation w ith an advisor, constructs a program. A major field of study 
three subfields; a minor field of study consists of two subfields. 

. ons and their subfields are (1) theory and methodology 
Western political thought, analysis of Marxist and Marxist-Leninist thought, 
political science); (2) comparative and foreign politics 
cal analysis, comparative communist systems, regional comparative 
Stic politics of a specified major political system); (3) international 
ional politics, international law, international organization, regional 
relations, and foreign relations of a specified major political system); (4) 
can constitutis. (American political process, national policy-making process, Ameri- 

s ional law and judicial process, science policy, and state, local, and urban 
domestic and (5) Public policy (methods of public policy analysis, science policy, 
May be used nalysis, and national security policy). Quantitative political analysis 

аз a subfield in any of the subject-matter divisions. 

Departme 


Second.gro ms Prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2 (or the equivalent) are prerequisite to all 
STOUp courses in political science. 


е subj 
(analysis of 
and 
(comparative politi 
» and dome 


To be eligible for 


wie 


حح 


p r————À 


First Group 


Second Group 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


1 Introduction to Comparative (3) Sodaro, Feigenbaum 


and International Politics 
Comparative and international political systems; emphasis on structures and 


processes of major foreign governments and the force of basic ideologies: 


(Fall and spring) 

Introduction to American 

Politics and Government (3) 

Structure, powers, and processes ol the 

impact on public policy (Fall and spring) 

3—4 Introduction to Political Behavior (6—6) Hollis 
Role of personal and social values in political behavior. Fall: Focus ОЙ 

ms in the American liberal tradition. Spring: A comparative perspec 

and authoritarian governments in the 20th century 
(Academic year) 

Gillette and Interdisciplinary Team 


Wayne, Rycroft, Bositis 


N 


American political system and the 


proble 

tive on democratic 

Admission by special selection process 

Washington, D.C.: 

History, Culture, and Politics (3) 

Same as AmCv/Hist/U&RP 50 

91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) 
An interdisciplinary course offere 


5] 


Johnson and Associated Faculty 
d by the Departments of East Asian Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History: 
Political Science, and Religion. A comprehensive and integrated introduction 
to the civilization and present problems of East Asia (Spring) 


Kim, Bositis, Lebovié 


101 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) 
and govem 


Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of politics 


ment, empirical methods of research (Fall and spring) 
102 Empirical Political Analysis (3) Bositis 
Extensive examination of empirical research methods in the analysis of 
aggregate) 


political behavior. Research design, data collection (survey and 

and data analysis. Prerequisite: PSc 101 or permission of instructor. (SPF 
104 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) St 
Introductory overview of the concepts, issue 
policy analysis and its role in the policy process 
Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Thought I (3) 
Foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas. (Fall) 
106 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Thought II (3) Linde? 

Theoretical roots of modern political order and disorder- Machiavelli 


Rousseau. (Spring) 
107 Issues in Modern Political Thought (3) Linden, wolchik 
Issues of modern political thought as seen through major representa 


thinkers. Emphasis on conservative, liberal, and radical thought. 
and spring) 

108 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) Elliot 
Intensive study of theories and philosophical assumptions of modern com 
munism. Emphasis on Marx, Engels, and Lenin, and consideration of Bert 
stein, Rosa Luxemburg, Lukacs, Trotsky, and Stalin. (Spring) 

110 American Political Thought (3) Мо 
Political thought in the U.S. from colonial ti 


9s, and techniques of systema 


(Fall and spring) 
10 Linde? 


e 


mes to the present 8$ ud 


through major representative writings. (Spring) m 
111 State and Urban Politics (3) stat 

Comparative analysis of context, institutions, processes, and policies of 

and urban political systems (Fall) jeni$ 


112 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) ш 


Selected issues in state and urban policy-making, with emphasis on 
and metropolitan settings. (Spring) 


405 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


114 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics I (3) Morgan 
Separation of powers, federal—state relationships, economic regulation. (Fall) 

115 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics II (3) Morgan 
Political and civil rights (Spring) - 

116 The American Presidency (3) Wayne 


Examination of the politics of presidential selection, the authority of the 
contemporary institution, the me hanisms and processes for formulating 


public policy, and the influences of personality on performance in office 
(Fall and spring) 


117 Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3) ' Ку‹ roft 
Basic conc epts in public administration; influence of bureaucratic politics on 
policy formulation and implementation. (Fall) 

118 Legislative Process (3) Deering 


Theory, Structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, with emphasis on 
elections, party organization, с ommittees, and floor procedure, in the c ontext 


of executive-legislative relations and interest-group activities. (Fall and 
Spring) 
119 U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3) LeBlanc 


Role of p 


arties as a linkage between mass preferences and government 
policies, Organization, nominations, voting, and activities in legislative and 
executive branches (Fall and spring) 3 

120. Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Bositis 


Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior: voting and political cam- 
Paigning. (Fall) 


122 Science, Technology, and Politics (3) Logsdon, Rycroft 
Multiple impacts of scientific and technological developments on the politi 
cal systems. Discussion of public policies for support, use, and control of 
Science and technology. (Fall and spring) 

124 Issues in Domestic Public Policy (3) Deering, Stoker 


Examination of the de 
issues in domestic pul 
tion, energy, the 
128 Governmental P 
Same as Jour 12 
129 TV News; The Politics of Visibility (3) 
Xamination of the 


cision-making process and the substance of various 
іс policy in such areas as crime, economics, educa- 
environment, poverty, and health. (Fall and spring) 

rocesses and the News Media (3) Deakin 


Lichter 
impact of television on American politics and society, the 


nature of Coverage of political issues and campaigns, the dynamics of 
selecting and presenting news stories. Same as Jour/CmTr 129. (Fall and 
Spring) 

0 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) Feigenbaum, McClintock 


Omparative politic 


al analysis with primary focus on the principal states of 
Western Europe, 


А \ (Fall and spring) à ; : 

1 “OM parative Government and Politics II (3) Sodaro, Wolchik 
Government and politics of the communist nations; emphasis on the Soviet 
Union and Countries of Eastern Europe. (Fall and spring) 

140 International Politics (3) Nau, Sodaro, Joyner, Lebovic 
nternational actors, international and domestic environments of foreign 


Policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign policy 
(Fall and spring) 


142 International Organizations (3) Nau, Stambuk 
evelopment and operations of the United Nations, regional organizations, 
1 an functional international organizations. (Fall and spring) 

44 Public International Law (3) Joyner 
Survey o international law, with emphasis upon law's conceptual develop- 
چا‎ and practical application to contemporary international issues. (Fall 

spring) 
146 U.S, Foreign Policy (3) Sapin 
Constitutional, 


political, and international factors that determine the formu- 


lation, execution, and substance of U.S. foreign policy (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


149 Military Force and Foreign Policy (3) Sapin, Lewis 
Impact of military considerations on U.S. foreign policy; major problems in 
national security, e.g., strategic weaponry, military assistance, regional secur- 
ity problems. (Fall and spring) 

161 European-Atlantic Relations (3) Stambuk 
International politics of the North Atlantic area, the European Common 
Market, and U.S.-European relations. (Fall) 

168 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
Relations with U.S., Europe, Third World, China; international communism; 
instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships between domestic an 
foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy (Fall) 

170 Governments and Politics of Northeast Asia (3) Hinton 
Political institutions and processes of China (including Taiwan), Japan, and 
Korea since World Wer II. Influence of indigenous traditions and foreign 
contacts (Fall, odd years) 

173 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) Hinton 
Interaction of traditional, colonial, and contemporary influences in the 
domestic and international politics of the Indian subcontinent and of main- 
land and insular southeast Asia. (Fall, odd years) 

Kim 


175 International Relations of East Asia (3) 
Analysis of the foreign policies of selected East Asian countries and the 


foreign policies of major powers toward the region. (Fall) 

176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3) Reich 
Origins, evolution, and issues of the Arab-Israeli conflict. (Spring an 
summer) 

177 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, and Israel. (Fall) ch 

Rei 


178 International Relations of the Middle East (3) 

Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Middle East 
(Spring) 

179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy (3) Reich 
Examination of the institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli politics 
foreign policy (Fall) 

180 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Lewis 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Liby® 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. (Spring) 4 

Nim 


181 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 
Comparative analysis of political systems in selected countries of noni 
Mediterranean Africa. (Fall) 
182 African International Politics (3) їшї 
African 


Analvsis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspects of 
relations with the outside world. Recommended prerequisite: PSc 18 
equivalent (Spring) 

183 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) McClintod* 
Political processes and institutions of selected countries in South Ame! 
Central America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the possibilities 


democracy and revolution. (Fall) 

184 International Relations of Latin America (3) McClintod* 
U.S.-Latin American relations and foreign policies of selected § 
(Spring) : 

186 U.S. Policies Toward Sub-Saharan Africa (3) Nim 

Analysis and evaluation of contemporary U.S. policies and policy mad 

toward selected areas and individual countries of sub-Saharan Africa: 

Horn, East Africa, western Indian Ocean states, southern Africa, Zaire 

Nigeria, and Ivory Coast. (Summer) 

Internship: Political Behavior (3) peering 

Study of political behavior through internship experience with Congress 

executive departments or agencies, politically active private-sector groups 


10 


18 


ч 
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Political parties, or electoral campaigns. Admission requires departmental 
approval. May be repeated for credit with approval. (Fall and spring) ! 
188 Internship: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) Henig 
Study of urban political and policy-making processes through assignment to 
ап urban-related political or governmental office. Primarily for senior urban 


affairs majors. Admission requires departmental approval. (Fall and 
spring) 

190 Selected Topics in Political Science (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

191 Internship: International Affairs (3 to 9) Nau 


Faculty-supervised internships in the Department of State, Organization of 
American States, and other international affairs agencies. Admission by 


approval of instructor (Fall and spring) 

192 Proseminar: Political Science (3) Lo Staff 
Examination of selected problems in political science. Admission requires 
departmental] approval. (Fall and spring) 


193 Proseminar: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) ihe Henig 
eadings, research, and class discussion on selected topics in urban politics 
and policy-making Primarily for senior urban affairs majors. Admission 


requires departmental approval (Fall and spring) 
96 Honors Seminar: Political Theory (3) Staff 
R 


esearch on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. Admission requires 
departmental approval. 


197 Honors Seminar: American Government and Politics (3) Staff 


Research on selected topics. Admission requires departmental approval. 
Prerequisite: PSc 101. 


198 Honors Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) Staff 


Research on selected topics. Admission requires departmental approval. 
Prerequisite: PSc 101. 


199 Honors Seminar. International Politics (3) Staff 


Research оп selected topics. Admission requires departmental approval. 
Prerequisite: PSc 101. 


Third Group 
200 Introduction to Political Analysis (3) Bositis 
ternative approaches to political analysis, construction of research designs, 
d and problems of measurement. (Fall and spring) - 
mpirical Political Analysis (3) Bositis 


202 Anite is highly desirable. (Spring) 


vanced Topics in Empirical Political Analysis (3) Bositis 
dvanced techniques of data collection and analysis; varying emphasis on 
such meth 


1 ods as causal modeling, analysis of variance, regression analysis, 
203 and simulation. (Offered as the demand warrants) 
A ic Policy Analysis (3) Stoker 
mpirical and normative foundations of systematic policy analysis: concepts, 
models, issues. strengths, limitations, and uses and misuses in the 
policy process (Fall) 
Policy Analysis (3) Stoker 
ualitative techniques of systematic policy analysis, such as 
sis, simulation, operations research, social 
, i-experimental methods. Prerequisite: PSc 203 or equiva- 
205 ent. . (Spring) 
Readings in Political Theory (3) Linden 
Selected major works, both ancient and modern, that illuminate basic 
Problems and questions of political theory. (Fall) 


408 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Linden 


206 Topics in Political Theory (3) 
Analysis and interpretation 9 


Advanced readings and group discussions 
selected concepts and schools of thought (Spring) 
207 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott, Linden, Wolchik 
Readings and discussions of works illuminating the development of pre- aD 
post-Marxian socialist thought (Fall) 
208 Readings in Marxism-Leninism (3) 
Readings and discussions in Marxism-Leninism 
Lenin to the present (Spring) 
Deering 


210 The American Political Process (3) 
For graduate students w ith a limited background in American government. 


survey of American political institutions, processes, and behavior Depart- 


Elliott, Linden 
and its controversies from 


mental prerequisite waived (Offered as the demand warrants) 

211 State and Urban Politics (3) Henig 
Comparative analysis of the context, institutions, processes, and policies @ 
state and urban political systems. (Fall) 

Henig & 


State and Urban Policy Problems (3) 
Analysis of public policy issues confro 
emphasis on the theoretical roots and empirical impact of past and p 
programs in such areas as housing, education, poverty, and crime (Spring 
214 Topics in Constitutional Law (3) Morga 
Lectures and group discussions on constitutional law (Fall 
even years) 
215 Judicial Policy-Making (3) Morga” 
Role of the judiciary in policy formulation; emphasis on the U.S. Sup! 
Court and civil liberties issues (Fall, odd years) 
Wayn? 


216 American Presidency (3) 
Personalized and institutionalized aspects of the presidency with parti 


emphasis on the politics of contemporary policy-making. (Fall) 

217 Bureaucratic Politics (3) gycrol 
Structure and operation of governmental bureaucracy with particular emph 
sis on the politics of formulating and implementing public policy. (spring 


218 Legislative Politics (3) o 
S. Congress, with emphasis 


Theory, structure, and process of the l 
member-constituency relations, individual and collective decision makin 
party and committee activities, executive-legislative relations, and intel? 


tS 
N 


nting state and urban governments; 


and politics. 


group activities. (Spring) 

219 American Political Parties and Elections (3) гй» » 
Nature and functions of American political parties organizational 
nominating and electoral politics, and role in governing. its 


220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 
Sources and dynamics of public opinion and political socialization. (i 

222 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) Logsdon, o 
Introduction to the study of science, technology, and public policy; e" 
policy issues that arise from interactions between scientific and techno 
developments and government activity. (Fall) Nal 

223 Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) Logsdon, кусо рай 

s with 5 


Research and intenstive analysis of selected policy issue pring) 
scientific or technological aspects. Prerequisite: PSc 222, 252. (S s 


224 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
Analysis of U.S. policy toward selected domestic problems. 

225 Issues in Political Economy: Economic Policy Analysis (3) "LU 
Analysis of selected topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal policy. 


campus only 
226 Issues in Political Economy: The Economic Policy Process (3) emp 
Examination of economic policy-making in the United States, wi » 
on major participants and the budget process. Offered off campus ом 
) Kim, McClintock, Fe 
(Fall) 


230 Comparative Government and Politics I (3 
Examination of basic approaches to comparative politics 
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231 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) Kim, McClintock, Feigenbaum 
Comprehensive examination of specific issue areas in comparative political 
analysis (Spring) 

232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) Wolchik 
Comparative analvsis of the political history and contemporary political 

processes of communist States, with emphasis on the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. Same as Hist 232 (Fall) 

233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) Wolchik 
Comparative analysis of the political history and contemporary political 

processes of communist states, with emphasis on China and Cuba, and non- 
ruling communist parties. Same as Hist 233 (Spring) 

234 Comparative Legislative Systems (3) Staff 
Selected problems of legis 
perspective with particular 
Germany, France, and Britain. Offered off « ampus only 

238 U.S. Foreign Economic Policy (3) Nau 
Exploration of ideas and issues involved in U.S. foreign economic policy, 
including relationship of economic and security issues, interdependence, 
protectionism, role of the dollar, industrial policy, and the debt crisis. (Fall) 

239 U.S. Foreign Economic Policy-Making (3) Nau 
Research seminar focusing on domestic interests and the policy process in 
U.S. foreign economic policy-making, inc luding business, labor, and public 
interest groups, the interagency process, and the role of the President. 
(Spring) 

240 Theories of International Politics | (3) 
Critical examinati 
with emphas 

241 Theories of Į 


lative theory and behavior from a comparative 
reference to the parliamentary systems of West 


h nternational Politics II (3) Nimer, Lebovic, East 
Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical and normative, 

„ With emphasis on interaction theory. (Spring) 
242 Problems in International Organizations 1 (3) Nau, Stambuk 
. Collective security, law, and the politics of international organizations. (Fall) 
243 Problems in International Organizations II (3) Nau, Stambuk 
Social and economic interdependence and the politics of international 

organizations. (Spring) 

244 International Law I (3) Joyner 
© sources and development of international law, with special attention 


2 given to current trends and future problems (Fall) 
45 International Law II (3) 


Titical examination c 
egal issues involvi 


Joyner 
of selected contemporary problems of world order, e.g., 
ng global resource regimes, economic development, and 


uman rights, (Spring) 
746 U.S. Foreign Policy. Making (3) сайа 
ом and problems in contemporary U.S. foreign policy-making. Atten- 
n to 


(Fall) omestic political factors as well as relevant institutions and agencies. 
a 
247 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 


The Substance of contemporary U.S. foreign policy: major problems 

Jis г and lines of development since World War Il. (Spring) 

а National Security Policy-Making (3) Sapin, Lewis 
»Xecutive Organization and processes for national security policy-making. 

же: {tention to relevant theoretical approaches. (Fall) 
J.S. National Security Policy (3) 
undamental Considerations; selected issues, е.8., arms control and disarma- 

ment, regional security problems, military assistance. (Spring) 

oreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 

Analysis of U.S. foreign policy toward selected world regions. 


Sapin 


, Con- 


Sapin, Lewis 


250 


255-56 Applied Quantitative Techniques (3—3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Nau 


change for international polítics 
ex hnological 


252 Science, Technology, and International Affairs (3) 


Exploration of implications of te hnological 


and influence of foreign policy interests on international t 


development (Spring) 

253 Defense Policy and Program Analysis I (3) Kugler 
Analysis of U.S. defense budget, force posture, 
Methodology for defense planning and program evaluation. Sp 
to strategic nuclear forces (Fall) 

254 Defense Policy and Program Analysis II (3) Kugler 
Analytical methodology for defense policy 
attention to U.S. general purpose forces, inc luding force 


(Spring) 
Кийе 
solution of issues in defense 


and program priorities: 
ecial attention 


and program choices. S 
xs for NATC )/Europe 


The application of quantitative techniques in the 


policy (Academic year) 

257 Arms Control and Disarmament (3) staf 
Major issues and trends in the postwar development of U.S. arms « ontrol and 
disarmament policy (Spring) 


258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) 
Analvsis of the internal evolution of the Communist P 
the Soviet system from its origins to the present day. Same 
(Spring) 

260 Western European Politics (3) FeigenbauP 
Examination of the principal characteristics of the British, French, el 


and Italian political systems, comparing their institutional © 
етос 


arty and and its role i? 
as Hist 2 


German, 
behavioral adaptations to the problems of advanced industrial d 


(Fall) 

261 Politics of the European Community (3) St A 
Problems in Western European politics, with emphasis on supranati de 
political processes and selected policy outcomes in the context o 


European Common Market. (Spring) 
262 The Political Economy of Western Europe (3) Feigenbau® 
An examination of the relationships between economic interests and politi 
ға issues of public рой 


are discussed. (Spring) 

263 Communism in Non-Communist Europe (3) so 
Examination of nonruling European communist parties; relations bet 
these parties and other ruling and nonruling communist parties. (Fall 

264 The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3) the 
Major historical, political, social, and regional factors that have shaped 
interwar, World War II, and postwar evolution of Eastern Europe: emph 
on foreign relations with outside powers and an regional East-West com 


(Fall) sul 


265 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) 


A comparative study of Eastern European states: political, social, eco ul! 
institutions; emphasis on domestic conditions and problems of indivi 
Eastern European countries (Spring) Lind? 
266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott. (Fe!) 
Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and politics ol 
267 Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden, got 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic governed 


politics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: PSc 266 or perm! 


instructor. ^ (Spring) guit 

268 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) рей 
External problems and policies of the U.S.S.R., with emphasis ОП the тв” 
since Khrushchev. Relations with communist states, Western powe 


World countries, and nonruling communist parties. (Spring) 


» 


* 
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269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Elliott, Warner 
Developments in Soviet military policy and strategy. Emphasis on party- 
military relations, the decision-making process, manpower problems, struc- 
ture of the Soviet armed forces, and the external role of the Soviet military 
(Fall and spring) 
270 Politics of the People's Republic of China I (3) 


Hinton 

Introduction to the substance of and literature on contemporary Chinese 
politics. Discussion and reading (Fall) 

271 Politics of the People's Republic of China П (3) Hinton 


Research seminar. Introduction to the analysis of official Chinese doc uments 
and other primary materials. Presentation of student papers Prerequisite: PS« 
270 or equivalent (Spring, even years) 
272 Foreign Policy of the People's Republic of China (3) Hinton 
Objectives: formulation 
nary influence, would-be great power. (Spring) 
Hinton 
ternational behavior of the regional states (especially 
China, Japan, and Vietnam) and the extraregional powers (especially the U.S 
(Spring, odd years) "i 
itics of Japan and Korea (3) Kim 
search on the domestic and foreign policies of Japan and 


276 Governments and Pol 


North and South Korea (Fall or spring) 

277 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Readings and research on selected problems of the governments and politics 
of the Middle East (Fall) 


278 Internationa] Relations of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Readings 


and research on the regional and international relations of the 
Middle East. (Spring) 
280 Governments an 


Readings and res 
| Internationa] ге 
281 Topics in Afric 


d Politics of North Africa (3) Reich, Lewis 
earch on selected problems in the governments, politics, and 
lations of North Africa. (Fall) 
an Politics (3) 


Nimer 
eadings, research. and discussion of selected aspects of African domestic 
„a, 214 international politics. (Fall) TS 
283 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) McClintock 
eadings and discussion on the 


politics of selected countries in South 


merica, Central America, and the Caribbean Emphasis on the possibilities 


= democracy and revolution (Fall) 
4 International Relations of Latin America (3) McClintock 
eadings and discussion on U 


- .S.-Latin American relations and the foreign 
ж policies of selected states. (Spring) 
ems in Latin American Civilization (3) 


Staff 
same as Anth/Econ/Geog/Hist/Span 287. Interdisciplinary seminar; each 
student Writes 


а report on some aspect of a selected key theme. May be 
repeated for cr 


edit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and 
spring) 
28 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) Staff 
2 eadings and discussion. (Fall or spring) : 
87 Selected Topics in Political Theory (3) Staff 
28 Readings and discussion (Fall or spring) 
: elected 9pics in Comparative Politics (3) Staff 
» Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) ¢ 
lect Opics in International Politics (3) Staff 
290 Geadings and discussion. (Fall or spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) Hinton 
Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of East Asian айай 
Admission by permission of the instructor (Fall and spring) 

292 Colloquium: The Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (3) Linden 
Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of Russian and East 
European affairs. Admission by permission of the instructor (Fall and 


spring) 

297 Reading (3) Staf 
Limited to master's degree candidates. Written structot 
required (Fall and spring) 

suf 


298 Research (3) 
Limited to master's degree candidates 


permission of in 


Written permission of 


required (Fall and spring) sul 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) sul 

510 Campaign Research (3) 
Methods of data collection and analysis: polling, questionnaire constructio 


sampling, targeting, and interpretation of data. Prerequisite: PSc 201. 


(Offered as the demand warrants) sil 
511 Electoral Laws and Financial Practices (3) 
State statutes; registration and filing procedures; federal campaign na 


legislation, compliance procedures, and enforcement (Offered a$ 


demand warrants) oul 
512 Campaign Organization and Management (3) 

Readings and discussions on modern campaigning; field work, media Pi 

ning, public relations, fund raising, strategy, and tactics. Guest lectures 


professional campaign consultants (Offered as the demand warrants) 
513 Seminar: The Electoral Process (3) 

Research leading to the development of a campaign plan for a 

electoral contest; use of the media, polling, campaigning, organizati 

development, and fund raising Enrollment by permission of the in 

(Offered as the demand warrants) 


514 Media and Politics (3) 
Role of the media in modern electoral politics, with emphasis on te 
, political advertising, and their im 


sil 
2 


news coverage, political debates 

the electorate (Offered as the demand warrants) 
515 Internship: Electoral Behavior (3) 

Study of the political system through an internship with a political сат 

(Offered as the demand warrants) 


Fourth Group 
301 Advanced Reading and Research in Political Theory (3) 
310 Advanced Reading and Research in American Politics (3) 
340 Advanced Reading and Research in Comparative Politics (3) 
350 Advanced Reading and Research in International Politics (3) 
397 Advanced Reading (3) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
398 Advanced Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy 
(Fall and spring) 


he L 


general 


te 


candidates. May be repeated for 


PORTUGUESE 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


PSYCHOLOGY - 


Professors T. Hunt (Emeritus), J.N. Mosél R.D. Walk (Chair), A.D Kirsch, 
(Emeritus), C.E. Rice, E 
(Resear, h), L.A, 


V. Kirkbride 
Abravanel, D.E Silber, J. Miller, C.J Lange, A.J. Caron 
Rothblat, M.L. Meltzer, R.F Caron (Research) 
rojessorial Lecturers R.K Kahn, J.K. Harper 
Ssociate Professors С.Е Tuthill, S.A. Karp, R.W Holmstrom, P.J. Poppen, L. Brandt, 
S.K. Green, S Hashtroudi. S C. Shiflett, V.E O'Leary (Visiting) 
Associate Professorial Lec turer R.W. Swezey 
Assistant Professors L.R Offermann, C.A Rohrbeck 
djunct Assistant Professors E.C Klosson, О.Р. McNally 


Clinica] Training Staff 


Clinical Professors J. Borriello, J.W Cummings, D.E. Holmes, R.B. Kurz 


ssociate Clinical Professors E. Blum, D A. Jensen, M.E. Zedek, E.J. Jordan 
Assistant Clinical Professors H Bruml, D.M. DePalma. C S. Detchon, P.O. Heinemann, 
arris, P.L Ellman, M.D Jasnow, M.J. Kearney, K.R Miller, L.E. Moldauer, C.E 
Parks, G.M. Royalty, W.L. Se arpetti 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in psychology (departmental)—The following require- 
ments must bo fulfilled 


1 he genera] requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
^. Prerequisite courses—7 


| ^ Or 8 semester hours selected from Psyc 1, 5, and 6 
Required Courses in related areas 
a) 3 Semester hours selected from Stat 51, 
mathematics 


except Math 3, 6, or 9 
Psychology should elect Stat 53.) 


9 semester 


53, or any first-group course in 
(Students expecting to do graduate study in 


hours selec ted from American civilization, anthropology, econom 

gional science, history, philosophy (Phil 71, 113, 151 rec ommend- 
* OF Sociology, of which 6 hours must be from one of the following 

a Topology economics, history, political science, or sociology. If a student takes more 

й у one department. the excess will be credited to electives. 

Required Courses in the major—27 semester hours in second-group psychology 

ing Psyc 196 and one course from each of the following groups—Group A 


;roup B: Psyc 115, 144, 151, 156; Group C: Psyc 101. 129, 131; Group 
1, 112, 132. 


It is rec. , 
; 4 recommended that students contact their academic 


assist advisors as soon as possible for 
Ao in planning their programs of study 

stu a there 18 no foreign language requirement, students contemplating graduate 

two f Te reminded that many graduate schools require knowledge of one and sometimes 

Oreign languages 

едц, ау for graduation with Special Honors the student must fulfill the general 

semi 16045 stated inder Regulations. take an honors seminar (Psyc 197) or a 200-level 
Minar, an complete 


grade point ues ete an independent study project (Psyc 191) with distinction. The 


PSychology required for graduation with Special Honors is 3.3. 
Bachelor of Arts 


to the p "thx. S/Master Of Arts in the field of art therapy—A five-year program leading 
See Art Tan? field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy. 


p 
Minor ir 


| Р5усһо1огу—18 semeste I ired, including Psy d at ] 
: J semester hours are г uired, including SyC 1 and at least 9 
semester hours of secon re. 


study i d-group Psychology courses. Students considering graduate 
Categorie Psychology are advised to take Psyc 5 or 6, a distribution of courses from 
Ф les А, B, C, D above, Psyc 196, and an elementary course in statistics. 
ie. üster of Arts in the field of psychology— Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
Program is lin, Sychology at this University, or an equivalent degree. Admission to the 
of Philo, s 9504; Preference will be given those who plan to continue toward a Doctor 
x зе, 

* Beneral requirements stated under the ( 
B2 


staduate School of Arts and 
4 required semester hours (exclusive of 


the thesis), a minimum of 18 
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must be in third-group psychology courses, including Psyc 202 and either 203 or 204; 6 
may be in related fields approved by the department. For detailed requirements CO 
the chairman of the department 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of psychology—Prerequisite the degree of Bachelor 
Arts with a major in psychology. Students admitted from other disciplines will 
expected to complete prerequisite undergraduate courses to prepare for graduate study 
psychology. Qualifying scores on the Miller Analogies Test and the Aptitude Test of 
Graduate Record Examination are required for admission 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, including (1) Psyc 202, 203—4, and appropriate statistics courses; and (2) 
satisfactory completion of a Preliminary Examination and a major Field Examination: 

Areas of study: clinical, developmental, experimental, industrial and organization 


and applied social psychology. 


Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other courses Й 
psychology. The departmental prerequisite may be waived with the permission of W 
instructor. 1 

Students electing psychology courses in the freshman year should begin with РЭ 


with permission of the instructor, students may elect Psyc 5-6 in the freshman yel 


First Group 
1 General Psychology (3) 90 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior (Fall and sprit 
5—6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4—4) Walk, Hash! 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). An experimental approach to unde 
standing behavior; individual and class experiments performed. Рус i 
sensation, perception, and emotions and their relation to adaptive behavió 
Psyc 6: memory, human information processing, learning, and motivati” 
Laboratory fee, $10 per semester. (Academic year) бй 
8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) Р 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivati 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessm® 
description of personality emphasized (Fall and spring) pr 
22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
The contributions of psychology to education; 
cludes field work (Spring) 


emphasis on learning 


Second Group 
101 Abnormal Psychology (3) Silber, Post 


Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of maladj 
and mental disorders (Fall and spring) ГГА 

104 Ecology and Mental Health (3) ps 
Examination by field research of the linkages between aspects of the б 
environment and mental health. Lectures and student field researc: 

(Fall) 

105 The Psychology of Consumer Behavior and Attitudes (3) $ рё 
Consumer behavior and attitudes in regard to advertising, buying agr 
consumer action groups and social pressures, and mass persuasion. 
and field work. (Spring) 

108 Humanistic Psychology (3) of 
Critical examination of humanistic psychology. Emphasis on role 
sciousness in human behavior. Philosophic foundations, existen 
nomenological, and transpersonal psychology (Spring) H 

110 Perception and Understanding in Children (3) phis 
Concepts and research in the area of developmental psychology: emP c yif 
the growth and development of perception, cognition, and language 
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111 Psychology of Childhood (3) Brandt, Rohrbeck 


Developmental approach to study of the child Emphasis on the socialization 
Process, learning, and the child's view of the world 
112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 


Staff 
Psychological charac leristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with 
emphasis on application of psyc hology to solution of such problems. (Fall 
or spring) 
115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) Mosél 


Introduction to Psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information theory, 
Benerative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic structures in perception 
and neurolinguistics programming (Fall and spring) 
117 Psychology of Art and Picture Perception (3) Walk 
Principles of Perception as applied to art. Theories of Arnheim, Gibson, 
Gombrich, and Goodman as related to art and picture perception; study of 
Cross-cultural research and research with children 
Neuropsychology (3) Rothblat 


Analysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic structure and func- 
tions of the nervous system, with emphasis on sensory processes, learning 
and memory, motivation, and emotion (Fall and spring) 

119 Group Dynamics (3) Г 
Ке ationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larger social 


Systems. Theory, research, and applications of group and organizational 
Processes, emphasizing с ibuti 


Opportunity 


nd a group dynamics workshop, which is 
Técommend 


ed but not required. Enrollment limited. (Spring) 
121 Psychology of Learning (3) Hashtroudi 
Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as determinants of 
ehavior, Emphasis on current research using both human and animal 
Subjects. (Fall) 
122 Psychology and Human Relations (3) Silber 
Understand 


А ing human relations and T-group techniques by evolving an on- 

going T-group within the course itself. For junior and senior undergraduate 
Social science majors; open to others with permission of instructor. (Summer) 

129 Theories of Personality (3) Karp, Poppen, Rice 
eir Personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems of 
individua (Fall and spring) 

al and Social Implications of 


Karp 
o" · Approaches to Psychological Treatment (3) 

IScussion and presentation of recent works, suc h as those of Szasz Goffman, 
and various writers i Р 


individuals and socie | 
includin а hes to ps 
131 Psych 8 Psychotherapy and behavior modification. 


ological Tests (3) ` Hunt, Karp, Shiflett 
PSychologica] tests and their more common uses in business, 
Bovernment, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $10. 
g 


- Brandt 
Examinati i 
judgment and self- 


odern Psychoanalysis (3) Miller 
the work of Freud and his impact on modern Psychoanalysis, 
meaning of dreams and the unconscious function of conflict 
and defense. infantile sexuality and the Oedipus conflict, development of the 
nxiety and neurosis, and the death instinct. (Spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
ul 


Offermann, Shifa 
problems of personnel 
rship. 


and organizational development (Fall and spring) 

150 Psychology of Sex Differences (3) Poppet 
Relevant biological, psychological, and sociological influences on males and 
females in the development of sex differences; hormonal differences, gende 
identity, differential socialization of sons and daughters, masculinity/fe 
initv, cultural evaluation of male and female roles. Survey of rele 
psychological theory. Emphasis on empiric al research and hypothesis tes 


151 Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Poppen, 
Social foundations of behavior: cognition, motivation, role behavior, СО 


144 Industrial/Organizational Psychology (3) 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to 
management, employee motivation and productivity, supervisory leade 


nication, small-group processes, and attitudes. (Fall and spring) 
154 Psychology of Criminology (3) silbé 
Examination of many psychological aspects of criminal behavior; personali! 


of criminals and of psychological processes affecting behavior (Fall) 

156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) Тий 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter 
nants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of 
ity to propaganda, psychological warfare. 


Gr 


158 Psychology of Interpersonal Attraction (3) 
Psychological bases for interpersonal attraction; emphasis on personal хай 
bles, relevant theoretical approaches, and interpersonal processes. si 


161 Comparative Psychology (3) 

Lectures and demonstrations on animal psychology. Psychological process 
in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, the place of animal & 
mentation and research in psychology. 

168 Principles and Techniques in Neuropsychological Research (3) Roth 
Introduction to basic anatomical, physiological, and behavioral techn 
used in neuropsychological research to explore relationships between, 
brain and behavior. Admission by permission of instructor. Laborator 
$20. 

170 Clinical Psychology (3) yee 
An exploration of the history, functions, and problems. of the pie 
psychologist. Assessment, treatment, community approac hes, ethics. 
uisite: Psyc 101, 131. qi 

188 Attitudes Toward Death and Dying (3) 4 
Exploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, and experiences 8” k 
ed with the process of death and dying. Limited to juniors and seniors. 

191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) П 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects ону 
qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made wi p 
sponsoring faculty member prior to registration, May be repeated on 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

192 Field Experience in Psychology (3) ADE is! 
Senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of six hours @ ek y 
local mental health, rehabilitation, school, or community setting: 
registering for this course must have blocks of time available in theif 
schedules.. (Fall and spring) w 

196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) 

Senior capstone course that includes a survey and integration e 


viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of psychology 
(Fall and spring) 

197 Honors Seminar in Psychology (3) 7 
Selected topics іп psychology that change from semester to semester’ 
ed primarily for juniors who plan to enroll in Psyc 191 (indef 

research) in the senior year. May be repeated for credit. 1 


а 


Permission of instruc 


PSYCHOLOGY 


198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) Staff 


Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychology, including those 


performed by members of the class; emphasis on student participation. May 
е repeated for credit 
Third Group 


ird-group Courses are limited to grac 


luate students in psyc hology, except by special 
stor 


202 Psychological Research Methods and 
Procedures (3) 

Required in all graduate 
ing, а laboratory course j 
tics, (Spring) 
Experimental Foundations 
of Psychology (3—3) 


Required of doctoral students in psychology during first year of study. Psyc 
203: Basic issues in le 


arning and motivation. Psyc 204: Physiological pro- 
cesses; sensation and perception (Academic year) 

Psychological Assessment (3—3) Holmstrom, Silber, Meltzer 
Open only to clinical graduate students in the Department of Psychology 
Theoretical and clinical aspects of assessment; includes interviewing, psy- 
chometric tests, and projective techniques. Two-hour laboratory—diagnostic 
work at clinical facilities Material fee, $10 per semester. (Academic year) 

209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) Staff 

Various theoretical approaches to the psychology of motivation: systematic 

Concepts and experimental findings deriving from each approach. (Spring) 

Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) Staff 

Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment through a 

Variety of individual procedures. Material fee, $20 Admission by permission 

IS of instructor (Summer! 

212 Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) Staff 
Methods of Personality assessment, primarily the Rorschach. Material fee, 

$15. Admission by permission of instructor. (Summer) 

Seminar: Developmental Psychology (3—3) Abravanel, Brandt 

SYC 213: research and theory in developmental psychology, with emphasis 

9n cognitive, perceptual, and language func tioning development. Psyc 214 

"search and theoretical issues in cognitive and soc ial devel 
су and the social bases of communication 


Abravanel, Holmstrom 


psychology programs Prerequisite: graduate stand- 
n psychology, and an elementary course in statis- 


Hashtroudi, Rothblat, and Staff 


207-8 


213-14 


opment 


and language (Acade- 
е mic year) 
t Psychodynamic Approaches to Child Assessment and Therapy (3) Miller 
А broad range of issues in child 


personality development will be considered, 
es, interpersonal relations, defenses, intellectual 


Materi moral development. Admission by permission of instructor. 
aterial fee, $10 (Fall) 


216 Psychological Assessment by Graphic Means (3) Staff 

xamination of graphic procedures for assessment of intelligence and person- 

ality; Clinical use and evidence of validity. Common interpretive principles 

Sought. Human figure drawings and free paintings as examples. Admission by 

н Sa ission of instructor. (Fall) i 

meinar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Silber 

roduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic approaches: 

Psychoanalytic, 980 centered, nondirective, transactional, and others. Origi- 
219 > SOurces surveyed. (Summer) 

` 2roup Dynamics (3) 


Relatio hi indivi iviti cae 
wr ns ip of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larger social 
ystems. Theory, research, and applications of group and organizational 
Processes. emphasizing contributions of Freud, Bion, Slater, Miller and Rice. 


417 


а —_ o Ó—— P 


221-22 Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3—3) 


227-28 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy (3—3) 
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Opportunity is provided to attend à group dynamics workshop, which is 


recommended but not required. Enrollment limited. 
220 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) 
Study of selected problems of psychopathology (Fall) 


Miller 


Borriello 


For graduate students in the clinical psychology program. Open to others 
space permits and with permission of instructor. Psyc 221: Survey of grouP 
222: Supervised experience with therape 


therapy approaches; Psyc 222 
groups. Prerequisite to Psyc 221: Psyc 219. (Alternate academic years] 
Hashtrou 


223 Seminar: Learning (3) 
Selected topics of current research interest in the psychology of leami 
ing. (Spring) 

25 Behavioral Approaches to Child Assessment and Therapy (3) Корње 
Child assessment and treatment from a behavioral viewpoint. The applica 
of conditioning, reinforcement, and shaping principles with reference 
specific disorders of childhood. 

226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence (3) Brand 
For graduate students in psychology; open to others with permission 
instructor. Exploration of major topics concerning psychopathology in 
dren and adolescents; discussion of nosological issues with emphasis 


theoretical and research literature. 


2 
< 


For graduate students in clinical psychology; open to others with permissio? 
of instructor, if space permits. Patient's needs and demands on the thera 
Case participation heavily relied upon. Prerequisite: Psyc 218. 

(Academic year) suf 

229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) 

Behavioral learning methods and theory applied to clinical problems. 
(Fall) staf 

230 Methods in Applied Behavior Analysis (3) f 
Methodology used in clinical behavioral research and other areas, using 
small number of subjects. Research designs and data collection techniq" 
are emphasized (Fall) Mos! 

231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) 

Quantitative techniques and princ iples used in construction, standard 
tion, and evaluation of personality and ability measures for research 
practice; quantification of human judgment for measurement purpose 
Prerequisite: course in tests and measurements and an elementary cours 
statistics. (Fall) 

232 Ego Psychology and Theories of Object Relations (3) Holmstió 
Emphasis on theoretical contributions of Freud, Hartmann, Klein, Ke 
Kohut, and others. Assessment and treatment are addressed, primarily 
reference to investigations of borderline and characterological diso 
(Spring) мой 

234 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) tes 
Examination of classical test theory (which underlies most current 
construction and interpretation) and the newly emerging area of 
response theory. Recent developments in validity generalization. 
(Spring—alternate years) мав! 

235 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3) wi? 
For graduate students in the Department of Psychology; open to other 
permission of instructor, only if space permits. Survey of issues ons 9 


niques in community mental health; emphasis on educational 8$ 


community mental health issues 
nt сопвійе | 


236 Seminar: Minorities and Mental Health (3) 
Factors affecting the mental health of minorities. Treatme І 
and differences in theoretical approaches with respect to minorities. М 


(Spring) 


241—42 


253-5 
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237-38 The Practice of General Psychology (3—3) Meltzer 


Application of psychological principles and findings to a wide spectrum of 
human problems Professional issues facing the psychologist offering ser- 
vices. Partic ipation in the development, implementation, and evaluation of 
applied Psychological services and projects. (Academic year) 

240 Seminar: Selected Topics in Psychopathology (3) Silber 
Examination of current research and theory in psychopathology. (Spring) 

Family Systems: Theory, Practice, and Research (3—3) Staff 

Family dynamics and their implications for assessment and treatment. 

Special emphasis on the role of research in the process of evaluation of family 

Systems and family therapy Enrollment limited to advanced doctoral stu- 

dents in Clinical psychology (Academic year) 

243 Psychoanalytic Theory and Research (3) Miller 
Ап introduction to classical and modern psychoanalytic theory and research. 
A review of Freud's central works, focusing on his case studies and their role 
in theory development. Emphasis on instinct theory, with comparisons to 
contemporary Studies of dreams, infant observation, male and female person- 

__ ality development, Psychopathology, and related topics 

244 Theories and Processes of Organizational Management (3) 


Basic functions and techniques of organizational management—design, con- 


trol, direction. and decision making—examined from the viewpoint of 
behavioral science. 


245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) 
Analysis of organizational behavior: emphasis on motiv 


ty. Recent research on employee attitudes, 
eadership, formal and in 


Mosél 
ation and productivi- 
primary group, supervisory 


* formal organization, job design. (Fall) 

246 Seminar: Personnel Evaluation Techniques (3) Mosél, Harper 
Techniques of personnel selection and performance evaluation. Employment 
tests, Personal data, assessment interviews, performance ratings, and assess- 
ment centers. Consideration of federal guidelines in employee selection. 
Includes practicum. 

Organizational Behavior Research Applied to Shiflett 
Organizational Intervention and Change (3) 

mphasis on development of models of organizational effectiveness: design 
of valid diagnostic instruments; implementation of research strategies; estab- 

As. ishment of Program-evaluation criteria. 

T8anizational Behavior Modification ( 3) Mosél 

pplication of operant reinforcement, behavioral systems analysis, and other 
experimental] y derived procedures, such as goal setting and feedback, to 
improving individual and group work performance. New approaches to 
intrinsic job motivation based on covert reinforcement principles. 

250 H Pring—alternate years) 


rces Management (3) Shiflett 
on within a Psychological systems perspective of the require- 
ments for i grating employee assessment, placement, training, and motiva- 

i nified human resources development program. Empha- 
techniques of organizational development and the utiliza- 


, J i tent of the program. 
4 Social Psychological Theories and Applications (3-3) 


Social power, soc 
year) 
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255 Applied Research Methods: Research Design (3) Green 
Analysis of problems in research design in basic and applied social psycho 


logical research. Focus on conceptualization, operationalization of variables: 


and experimental and quasi-experimental design (Fall) 
256 Applied Research Methods: Data Collection and Analysis (3) Poppe® 
Methods of data collection and analysis, especially in field settings and 


surveys with nonexperimental designs. Topics include methods of obtaining 
information (questionnaires, interviews, records); creation of indicators; 
exploratory analysis of large-scale data bases; analysis and interpretation @ 
data when research units have not been randomly assigned to treatmen 
(Spring) 

257 Current Topics in Social Psychology (3) Poppen, Green, Offerman! 
Advanced seminar with focus on major theoretical approaches, research, @ 
problem areas within field of social psychology. Topic changes each se 


ter (Fall and spring) 
260 Psychology of Work Group Development (3) Offerman? 


Examination of theory and research on groups as task performance sys! 
Approaches to team development as a means of improving work 
effectiveness, including goal setting, role clarification, increasing intel 
sonal skills, and conflict resolution. (Fall) 

263 Evaluation Research (3) 7 
Research issues and methods in evaluating the impact of organizational A% 
social intervention and service programs. Specification of program 8 
effectiveness criteria; measurement problems; experimental and quasi-@ 
mental designs; political problems surrounding evaluation research. 

Spring, even years 
(Spring y ) Rothbli! 


268 Seminar: Neuropsychology (3) 
Selected problems in research relating the brain and behavior independ 
n 


topics each semester, such as sensory processing, brain developme 
behavior, clinical aspects of nervous system function 


272 Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) suf 
field of personik 


Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the 
ity study (Fall, odd years) 

274 Comparative Psychology and Ethology (3) 
Synthesis of the principles and findings of ethology and comparative Bj 
chology. Examination of the theories and findings of Lorenz, Tinbergen. 
Jakob von Uexkiill in the light of recent experimental investigations. 


even years) m 


281 Clinical Neuropsychology I (3) v 
Analysis of experimental and clinical findings from studies attempting 
localize and interpret human brain dysfunction, with emphasis on pe вй 
and cognitive behavior. Topics include overviews of neuroanatomy d 
neurological techniques, clinical description and theoretical conside d 
major neuropsychological disorders, mechanisms underlying reco' othe! 

function and potential for rehabilitation. Graduate students in fields 
than psychology admitted by permission of the instructor sul 

282 Clinical Neuropsychology II (3) Т, 
Examination of important psychological procedures for the assess nit 
human brain dysfunction. Instruments and batteries such as the psy 
Gestalt, Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, Halstead-Reitan Neuro pu 
logical Battery, and Luria's Neuropsychological Tests Prerequisite: psy 
212, 281, and permission of the instructor. 

289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) pec 
Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in 8$ вд 
field of psychological study, by leaders in the field Independent topics 


semester; may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) x. 
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290 Seminar: Macro-organizational Behavior (3) Rice 
Examination of variables charac terizing the total organization as the unit of 
analysis; the relationship of such variables to the behavior of the individual 
Complexity, power, and conflict will be considered, along with contextual 
dimensions suc h as organizational environment (Fall, odd years) i 

291 Theories of Organizational Behavior ( 3) Shiflett 


Examination of ‹ urrent theoretical models and research 
292 Seminar: Perception (3) 


Walk 

Study of current research and theory in the experimental psychology of 
Perception and per eptual development (Spring) -— 
295 Independent Research in Psychology (3) Staff 


Individual library or experimental research under supervision of staff mem- 


ber. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty member prior to 
registration. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy major field 
aon amination. May be repeated for credit. ^ (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of P 


! hilosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and Spring) 


ATE PROGRAMS 


Sommers (Emeritus), S.R. Chitwood, M.M. Harmon, S.J 


es ‚ B.L. Catron, A.E. Merget, M.E. Keane (Distinguished Visiting) 
Cturers Н.М West III, B.T Pitsvada 


Professors С ү Washington, К.Е. Newcomer (Chair), J.F. Kasle, J.E. Kee 
Publi; Ве Schoo! of Government and Business Administration for programs of study in 


ministration leading to the degrees of Master of Public Administration and 
Octor of Philosophy, * 4 


Second Group 


125 Managing Public Policy (3) 


U.S 


re including the changing federal role, roles of the public sector in relation 
to the private se 


Third Group 


205 Introduction to Public 
and Management (3) 
Provides frame of refe 


Administration Chitwood, Harmon 


Catron 
manag- 
public organizations 


sions of personal and professional judgments of public 
© case approach is used to consider the ethos of 

and the moral foundations of public policy. (Fall) 
212 Legislati 


i 
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rules and procedures, oversight functions, and the management of foreign 


policy are examined. (Fall) 

213 Administration in the Federal Government (3) Tolchin 
Critical analysis of the structure and administration of the federal government 
from both a managerial and political perspective. Emphasis on executive 
branch organization, integration, and coordination, as well as current tren 
in government regulation, accountability, and effectiveness (Fall 
spring) 

215 Law and the Public Administrator (3) Chitwood, Kaslé 
Exploration and analysis of the functions of law in a democratic society: | 
Emphasis is placed upon the procedural, historial and jurisprudential dimer 
sions of American law. This broad perspective seeks to convey understanding 
of the law as a legal and moral force guiding and constraining public decisio? 
making (Spring) 

216 Federal Government Regulation of Society (3) Tolchi? 
Analysis of the federal regulatory process as it affects the public and privat 
sectors. Specific problems involving presidential management, sy$ 


failures, dejudicializing the regulatory process, policy conflicts, 
efforts, legislative oversight, and economic deregulation. Emphasis is place 


on new solutions. Same as BAd 203. (Spring) sual 
217 Seminar: Development Administration I (3) 
The nature of underdevelopment. Specific problems of less develop! 


The 


countries. National cultures and political and administrative systems: iid 
giving of assistance: types of foreign aid; problems of working wi 
givers. (Fall) sul 

218 Seminar: Development Administration П (3) " 
Problem of the transfer of administrative capability from one country 
another. Political and administrative development. Unilateral and тий 
al approaches. The role of the innovator. Strategies of administrative develo” 
ment. (Spring) 

221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector (3) Harmo? 
Analysis of organization theory with special focus on public organiza) 
current issues in organization theory; decision making; the organi ti 
environment and the changing nature of organizations in a postin 
society. (Fall and spring) 

223 Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations (3) Brow 
Analysis of the nature and characteristics of large organizations. Bureau, 
cies and their behavioral patterns; dysfunctionalism. Approaches t0 poli 
guidance and leadership, particularly in large public organizations; in 
and control systems. Future trends. (Fall and spring) prow! 

224 Managerial Leadership in Complex Organizations (3) i 
What the manager must know and do to provide leadership and guida 
large, complex organizations. Subjects explored include program P obi? 
and the supervision and direction of staff to achieve organization 


tives (Summer) s 
231 Personnel Management (3) 

Same as BAd 210. ssl 
232 The Personnel Manager (3) 

Same as BAd 212. we 
233 Seminar: Manpower Planning, Development, and Utilization (3) yl 

Examination of public and private manpower trends, problems, pol 

programs. Exploration of approaches to the analysis and adminis 

manpower programs. Analysis of impact of economic, political, an 


d 


factors on manpower. (Fall) poo” 
235 Seminar: Technology Change and Professional Frame 

Human Resource Planning (3) do | 

Addresses human resource problems arising from automation an^ ei 


technological changes. Evaluation of these developments in #088 
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business, and educational organizations, and their implications for produc- 


tivity, employment, training, and education. Analvsis of economic, political, 
апа social fac tors influencing public and private human resource poli- 


cies. (Spring) 

236 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) Burdetsky 
Same as BAd 217 (Fall) 

242 Administration of State and Local Governments (3) Washington 
Examination of st 


ate and local governmental structures and functions, their 

place within the federal System, their revenue sources, their limitations, and 
the alternatives available to encourage more effective administration to meet 
public and private demands (Fall and spring) 

245 Intergovernmental Relations (3) Washington 
Assessment of the impacts and consequences of changes in the administra- 
tion of intergovernmental Policies and programs in the federal system. 
Legislation, roles, and responsibilities of federal, state, regional, and local 
Systems are examined from both theoretical and practical vantage points. 


246 Dynamics of Citizen Participation in Administration (3) Staff 
Review of the basic i 


System of governance. Analysis of the n 


society, including the characteristics and dynamics of citizen-based organiza- 
tions. Exploration of effective methods or models by which citizens may 
contribute to administration. (Summer) : 

248 Financing Local Government (3) ns 


ч nalysis of the theory and practice of public finance in local governments. 
ncludes the financing of services through municipal taxation, intergovern- 


чы funds, debt instruments, and other revenue sources. Review of local 
expenditures as well as financial management practices. (Spring) 
249 Urban Public Policy (3) 


1 Pu Washington 
Xamination of selected national policies and their effects on urban areas and 
governments. Emphasis on policy dimensions of urban systems and their 
relationship to the s 


ocial, political, and economic context. Against the 
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Pitsvada 
1 basic concepts, principles, and practices in governmental 
interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeting: their 


Survey of the t 
budgeting: 
role in the 


management process. (Fall and spring) 
25a Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) Staff 
төзү analysis of the concepts and principles of economics as applied to 
publi 


С sector and the analytic techniques used by government agencies 
ing, and managing scarce resources in the implementa- 
t public Programs. Topics include benefit-cost analysis, program 
ivi d performance measurement. (Fall and spring) 
. nancial Management Within Federal Agencies (3) Markham 
А i e concepts, principles, and general practices of 
nancial management within federal departments and agencies, focusing on 
h i »s of financial and program functions and drawing on the 
al disciplines of budgeting, accounting, and auditing. (Spring) 
ation and Administration (3) Tolchin 
Impact of economic and political factors on public policy formulation and 
Implementation. intensive analysis of the analytical, normative and deci- 
Slon-making models of the policy process with s 
ы pi lationship to current policy problems. (Fall and spring) 
olicy Analysis in Public Administration (3) Catron, Newcomer 
Urrent issues in public policy analysis. Conceptual problems encountered in 


nd limits of analytic techniques in the develop- 
, implementation, and evaluation of public policy. (Fall and spring) 


260 


424 


264 Public Program Evaluation (3) 


267 Cases in Public Policy (3) 


270 Telecommunication Administration (3) 


EE 251 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
271 Management in the Telecommunications Industry (3) Ke 
Introduction and overview of management in the telecommunications indus 


272 Telecommunications Finance (3) 


274 Regulation of Communications Common Carriers (3) 


industry; future trends (Fall and spring) " 
275 Telecommunications Choices for Public Managers (3) 
Critical management and policy issues facing the public manager in tele! 


280 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 
281 Procurement and Contracting (3) 

282 Government Contract Administration (3) 
283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) 


285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Newcome! 
Theory and practice of program evaluation and evaluative research. Explor 
tion of scope and limitations of current practice in evaluation, considering 
economic, political, social, and administrative factors. Examination of m 
odological considerations for design, data collection, analysis, and disse 


nation. (Spring) 
Catron 


Critical analysis of topical issues in public policy, using a case-study 
approach. Specific issues covered will vary. Designed principally for M.P.A 
students in the last half of their program (Fall) 

Adams 


(Formerly PAd 292) 
Human factors in telecommunication innovations within a public organi 
tion. Federal role in research, development, and regulation of telecommu 
cations. Acquisitions process for major systems in federal agencies. Int 
tional telecommunication policies and controversies. Prerequisite: Mgt 2440 


try. Emphasis on planning in regulated industries, managing in a technol 
based industry, and personnel development. Varieties of management ай 
and their strengths and weaknesses; legal constraints; responsibilities 


ethics. (Fall and spring) 

Theories and approaches to telecommunications economics and finan 
Examination of cost and price setting, cost allocation, price де-ауегадЁ 
response to competition, tariffs, accounting and jurisdictional separatio 
predatory pricing, and aggregate valuation and operating measures. 
(Spring) 


Kas 


The history, development, law, and public policy issues of communi, 
common carriers; emphasis on telephone and satellite industries; the imp? 
of antitrust law; the effects of divestiture; the reconfiguration of the tele 


munications. Location of managerial responsibility, planning meth 
needs surveys, centralized vs. decentralized management and control 
house facilities vs. cost/time sharing, controlling costs, productivity impli? 
tions, and networking. (Spring) 
Same as BAd 280. 

Same as BAd 281 

Same as BAd 282. 

Same as BAd 283. 


Same as BAd 285. 


288 Field Problem Studies in Public Administration (3) 


i 
Field research and approved internships on selected issues and asp 
public administration, including specific policy and management y 
arising in governmental agencies and related public institutions. Ор 
master's students upon completion of 9 hours toward the degree p 
with the consent of the intern coordinator. (Fall and spring) 1 
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289 Public Program Management and Policy Implementation (3 м ashington 
A review of the diverse conc epts and methods in public administration; an 
analysis and integration of the salient political, economic, €. 
leadership values and issues in implementing public policies. Open only " 
M.P.A. degree candidates in their final semester of study; serves as a capstone 
seminar to the M.P.A program. (Fall and spring) Staff 

290 Special Topics in Public Administration (3) ls Ma 
Experimental ‹ ourse offering; new course topics and teaching methods. ay 
be repeated on e for credit . 

295 Research Methods (3) Adams, Newcomer 


Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources ang e 
research models and designs. Critical evaluation of research studies. Emp 
Sis on application of research methods to policy questions (Fall an 
Spring) NECS 
296 Statistica] Applications in Public Administration (3) Adams, Newcomer 
Ise of statistic 3, computers, and SPSS in research and program evaluations 
Emphasis on Interpretation and use of statistics. Development of basic 
statistical competency; frequency distribution, sampling, central tendency, 


variability, correlation, probability, regression; computer assistance. (Fall 
апа spring) n 
298 Directed Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) Staff 
Supervised гє ading in selected fields within public administration. Admis- 
sion by permission of instruc tor. May be repeated once for credit. | 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) ‹ Staff 
;xamination of the 


515 standards, research philosophy, and methodology in 
public administration. 


Thesis Research (3) 
Fourth Group 

Fourth-group 
Tequires. The 


300 Staff 


Courses are Primarily for doctoral students and are offered as the demand 


' Fas Оры selected master's students upon petition approved by the 
Associate Dean, 
311-12 Seminar: 


| Public-Private Sector 
Institutions and Relationships (3-3) 


An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for describing, 


understanding. and predicting the nature, values, and actions of American 
Public and Private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for 
Structuri 


ing public and Private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of 
. * Terequisite: doctoral degree candidate status. 
323 Seminar. 


T he Large and Complex Organization (3) 
Inique Problems of | 


merging concepts a 


Staff 


Brown 
arge, complex organizations: public, private, and mixed. 
r nd theories. Selected issues. 
373 Seminar: Public Administration and 
merican Political and Social Institutions (3) 
Upervised in-depth study 


374 Se 


Merget, Washington 


Harmon 
porary normative and epistemological issues in public 


Ory and practice. Analysis of the past and present influ- 


ence of logical Positivism, behaviorism, humanism, existentialism, and 


Phenomenology 
377 Seminar: Social Action and Public Policy (3) 
Interdisciplinary арргоасһ to foundations of public policy, with fo 
eoretica] problems of social action. Interrelati 

ecision and management as human actions. 


Catron 
сиз on 
on of theory and practice, 
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Staff 


393 Substance and Method: Current Topics and Research 
in Public Administration (3) 


(Formerly PAd 391) 

Current research discussed in a colloquium setting. The conduct of research 

and presentation of research findings. May be repeated for credit taf 
S 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 


repeated for credit. 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) staf 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


PUBLIC POLICY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS — mbwe D 


Doctoral Committee on Public Policy 
A.V. Adams (Chair), E. Berkowitz, W.B. Griffith, C.J. Lange, P. Langton, W.H. Lewis, ЈМ 
Logsdon, С.Е. Rice, С.Т. Stewart 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers interdisciplinary programs leading 
the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of public policy. TM 
master's program allows students to concentrate in one of five policy areas: enviro! 
tal and resource policy, gerontology, philosophy and social policy, telecommunicatia@ 
policy, or women's studies. The doctoral program, intended for those wishing to pursi? 
academic or policymaking careers, is concerned with policy research and ysis 
students may select an applied field of study in education policy, employment poli 
health policy, natural resources and environmental policy, national security policy 
science and technology policy 

Master of Arts in the field of public policy—Required: the general requirements И 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. For specific concentration requir 
ments, consult the Graduate School office 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of public policy—Required: the general require 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including (1) а pre-qui coU 
core curriculum consisting of Econ 211-12, 221-22; Soc 241; PSc 203; and one 
chosen from PSc 216, 217, or 218; (2) a written qualifying examination; (3) a p 
qualifying core consisting of Phil 255, Soc 776, and PPol 201; (4) a minimum of 18 bof 
related to one of the six policy fields; (5) completion of research skills require a 
two of the following: statistics, computer programming, and historical research m! А 
and (6) completion of the general examination in the form of a public policy mJ 


201 Seminar in Research Methods and Design (3) pedi 


Research methods from ап interdisciplinary social science pers 
including model construction, research design, measurement, sampling 
gathering (survey research, content analysis, and aggregate data), and ША 
ary data. Prerequisite: an introductory social science research 2 
p 


course. (Spring) сай 


231 Administrative Law and Public Policy (3) m 
e agencies a Г] 


An examination of the law-making powers of administrativ 
extent to which they are responsible for public policies. Focus f 
administrative rule-making function as the most pervasive law-mà& ng 
tion of the agencies and on case studies selected from each of the e 
4 


areas of administrative power—social welfare, social action, and 


regulation. Offered as the demand warrants. 


| Í 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) d 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general J { 
поп. 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) тей ® 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
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RELIGION 


University Professor S.H. Nasr ; i 
TOfessors R.G. Jones, H E. Yeide, Jr, (Chair), D.D. Wallace, jr., AJ. Hiltebeitel 
Associate Professor D.A. Altshuler 
Associate Professorial Lecturer E.S 
Assistant Professor S.A Quitslund 


T ri > ents 
Bachelor of Arts with а major in religion (departmental)—The following requiremen 
Must be fulfilled: 


Jospe 


` „€ general require 
(Students 
Satisfy the 


and mathe 


ments st 
should consult the de 
requirements for me 
matical Sciences.) 

rerequisite Courses—Re] 1, 2 
Four require 
Other than Ame 
In either lite 


ated under Columbian College of Arts and y eme 
partmental advisor regarding courses to ~ ta m- о. 
aningful initiation into the social sciences and t ле natura 


d courses in related areas—{a) 6 semester hours in studies of culture 


i f meste )urs 

rican and English (preferably a foreign language), and (b) 6 semester hc ur 

phy, or history. 

j i "as so 

equired courses in the major—30 semester hours, including at least 21, de of 

urses. Twelve of these hours must be chosen from one of the 0 NE 

ions: Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism Appropriate grac -— 

y be approved as substitutions for advanced-level courses. jue | 

Rel 101 and at least one Course each in Hebrew Scriptures and in New 
An 


honors thesis course (Re 
bi 


l 191) is available for eligible students. 
is recommended that st 


udents include the study of foreign languages in their 
» including a language crucial to one of the religious traditions, 
© enter graduate school are urged to study French or German. 

east 6 mu 


partmental advisor Rel 101 is strongly recommended for al] participating 
Student 

Master of Arts in the field of religion—Prerequisite the degree of Bac helor of Arts with 
3 major in religion from this Univ 


ersity, or an equivalent degree, and reading knowledge 
n language related to the program of study (which may be demonstrated after 
enrollment j 
nts stated under the Graduate 
5 of required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least 12 
n third io 
e 


о: o ristianity, Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, his 
odern religi ; 


: ` he general re uirements stated under the s 
"clences, Of the 24 semester 
Dust be in third-group relig 
e Department of 


raduate School of Arts and 
r hours of required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least 6 
ion courses: a maximum of 12 may be in a closely related field 
Religion as approved by the department. 


= — a 
- —— ee 
таманно а 
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ield of religion and medical care—Prerequisite: (1) the degree? 


Bachelor Arts with a major in religion from this University, or an equivalent degree; 
first professional theological degree; or (3) acceptable ac ademic work required of ent 
medical students who have not earned a bachelor's degree but are pursuing the degree 
Doctor of Medicine. Certain courses in this program are offered only through off-cam 


centers of the Division of Continuing Education. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts ай 
Sciences. The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of approved course мой 
with or without a thesis. Students must elect course work covering four fields select 
from clinical pastoral care, religion, sox iology, psychology, health services admini 
edicine. The course work in these fields must be distributed as follows: | 
and at least 6 hours in clinical pastoral 
t cover three fields selected from the li 


must be outside the Department 


verf 


Master of Arts in the f 


tion, and m 
semester hours each selected from two fields 


The Master's Comprehensive Examination mus 


above, one of which, as approved by the department, 


Religion. 
Master of Arts in the field of history of religions—Hinduism (Consortium of Uni 
ties program)—Prerequisite: the Bachelor of Arts degree from this University vil 
suitable background in the study of religion of South Asia, or an equivalent degree & 
reading knowledge in a foreign language, usually French or German (which may 
demonstrated after enrollment in the program). (і 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 5 
Sciences. The program of study consists of 24 hours of course work (exclusive of 
cted from upper-division and graduate courses of v 


of member universities 
Consortium as determined by the Department of Religion, including a sequence of б 
courses іп the literature of the Hindu tradition and one course in method in hi d 
religions. A degree candidate at George Washington University must take a maj | 
>æ from this university. The Master's — | 


the credit hours toward the degre 
thods in the study of religions, r 


sele 


Examination must cover the following: me 
east two other religious tra 


comparisons between the Hindu tradition and at 1 


including at least one Western tradition, and a special field in Hindu tradition. À | 
must take at least two semesters of either Sanskrit or Hindi in addition to the 30 ой? 


required courses for graduate credit. More complete information regarding СОШ 
requirements is available from the program advisor, Professor A.J. Hiltebeitel, P 


ment of Religion. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American religious history (offered in 
with the Department of History )—Required: the general requirements stated unde! 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The General Examination must cover ош? 


including two from the Department of Religion (history of religion in America ай! 
early Christianity or European Christianity since 1500) and two from the Depart 


History (generally American social history and one other). 


cooper 


First Group 
1 Introduction to World Religions: East (3) 
Presentation of key concepts in the study of religion; examinatio® 


origin and history of Hinduism, Buddhism, and the other religions 56 
China, and Japan; analysis of the encounter of these religions with 1108 


(Fall and spring) 

2 Introduction to World Religions: West (3) 
Presentation of key concepts in the study of religion; examinatio® 
origin and history of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam; analys 


encounter of these religions with modernity. (Fall and spring) 
9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) тей 

Historical and literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures (Old Testa 

consideration of development of religious ideas, institution 
personalities. (Fall and spring) 


s, and ОШ 


Second Group 
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10 The New Testament (3) Jones 


Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, purpose, 
dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on approach, structure, 


and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. (Fall and spring) 
Judaism: Identities and Ideas (3) 


N 


Altshuler 
Exploration of important practices and beliefs in classical and modern times; 
study of people and texts that confront tradition and background (Fall 


and spring) 
East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Fac ulty 
An interdisciplinary course offered by the Departments of East Asian Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Ec onomics, Geography and Regional Science, History, 
Political Sc ience, and Religion. A comprehensive and integrated introduction 
to the civiliz (Spring) 


9 


'ation and present problems of East Asia 


101 Theories in the Study of Religion (3) 
Seminar taught jointly by the faculty of the 
of different ways in which re 
and discussion of some of th 
study of religion (Fall) 

103 The Prophets (3) Quitslund 


Development of the prophetic movement in Israel; cultural, economic, 
literary, and religious dimensions: elements of lasting value in the prophetic 
leaching. Study of selected prophets. (Spring) 
104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) 
Comprehensive Study of the life and teachings of Jesus with critical attention 
to sources, Quest for the historical Jesus. (Spring) 
105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) 


Quitslund 
*aCKgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious and social condi- 
tions affecting the 


Spread of Christianity, the life and journeys of Paul, Paul’s 
Presentation of the Christian faith (Fall) 

107 Rabbinic Literature and Thought (3) Altshuler 
Readings of the Mishna, Tosefta, Talmuds, midrashim, and liturgical works 
їп English translation. Methods of literary and historical analysis introduced 
and applied Individual research projects. 

111 Myth, Epic, and Novel (3) 

Religious theme: 
iterature: e.g., 
Greek epic 
Beckett. 

113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism (3) Altshuler 
History of Judaism from the time of Ezra through the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 70 CE Canonization of the Pentateuch, Hellenism, Maccabean revolt, 
growth of sectarian movements, Herod, ferment against Rome in context of 

astern and Western political currents. Use of primary sources, especially the 

i e, Josephus, and rabbinic and noncanonical writings. 

114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period (3) 

From 70 CE through end of rabbinic period. Focus on religious res 


€struction of the Temple; apocalyptic thinking and revolt of Bar Cochba; 
rabbinic and i i 


Staff 
Department of Religion. Analysis 
ligious phenomena can be approached. Readings 
e epoch-making books in the development of the 


Quitslund 


Hiltebeite] 
5 and images of the hero and their cultural significance in 


Indo-European, Biblical, Babylonian narrative traditions; 
and drama: Dante, Milton, Dostoevsky, Kafka, Hesse, Faulkner, 


Altshuler 


ena preserved in art and 


115 Judaism in the Medieval World (3) Altshuler 
History of relations between Jews and non-Jews. Daily life and education of 
the Ordinary Jew; rabbinical law and i 


nterpretation of scripture; Jewish 


Philosophers, Mystics, sects, and messianic movements. 


strc 
—— 


cmm aa repr TRA „р 
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116 Judaism After Emancipation (3) Altshulet 
Transformation of community and beliefs among Jews beginning with cati 
lyst of their political emancipation. Responses to beginnings of mode 
among Jews in Europe, America, and Israel. (Spring) 

121 Ethics and the World Religions (3) Yeide 
Modern concepts of ethics and their relation to major world religions; religio® 
as stimulus and barrier to moral change; modern moral issues and religio! 


ethics. (Fall) 

122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) үеїй 
Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by the Christi! 
community; problems of personal conduct; application to various socit 
institutions. 

124 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) Qui 
Theological approach and systems of a selected number of mode 
gians and/or theological movements such as process theology, libe 


theology. 
инв! 


126 Western Mysticism (3) " 
Study of the phenomenon of religious experience and of selected mystic 


Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. (Fall) " 
127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) be 
Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for patient 


physician. Concept of the professional, the clergy’s role in healing, re 
perspective on issues in medical ethics 
134 The Holocaust in Film and Literature (3) 
Study of artistic responses in fiction and nonfiction to a period of sul 
importance in Jewish and world history; the attempts on screen and in 
to confront and understand this modern catastrophe. 
137 The Land of Israel and the Growth of the Western Religions (6) 
143 Early Christianity and the Spiritual Life of the Ancient World (3) 
Rise and development of Christianity in relation to the culture, phi 
mystery religions, and general religious life of the Greco-Roman 
A.D. 500. walt 
144 Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) y 
Christian life and thought in the Middle Ages; mystics, saints, popes 
philosophers. : 
145 Religious Currents in the Renaissance and Reformation (3) 
Transformation of Western man's understanding of his identity and û 
from the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason. (Fall) 
146 Christianity from the Enlightenment to Existentialism (3) 
Changes in Christian life and thought since 1700, as seen in 
literature, political life, and religious institutions. (Spring) 
155 Anthropological Approaches to Religion (3) Simons, 
Same as Anth 155 
157 Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3) 
Indian speculative and mystical traditions; late Vedas, Upanishads 
vad Gita, Buddhist, and Hindu soteriological systems. (Fall) 


158 Hinduism (3) ї 
Study of continuity and change in Hinduism, with emphasis Оеп 
development and the consolidating features of the religion. А 
relations between classical and popular living forms. 

159 Mythologies of India (3) 

The lore of Indian gods (Vedic, Puranic), heroes (epics), 
(Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Tantric); ties with Indian art, caste, CU t 
and spiritual ideals. 

160 Buddhism (3) | 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Buddhist life and 

its impact on the Near East (Spring) 


<a 


161 Islam (3) Nasr 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Islamic life and thought; its 
impact on the Near East. (Fall) 

162 Symbolism in the History of Religions (3) 
Religious symbolism, myth, legend, 
various theoretical analyses 

164 Islamic Philosophy and Theology (3) 
The major schools of Islamic philosophy and theology, considered in both a 

morphological ‘and historical manner. The relation between revelation and 

reason, determination and free will, and divine and human knowledge as 
well as the relation among science, philosophy, and religion. The develop- 


ment of various schools of thought, from the Classical period to the present. 
(Spring) 


165 Sufism (Islamic Mysticism) (3) 


е foundation of Sufism in the Quranic re 
ment, and its significance 


Hiltebeitel 
and ritual in the religions of the world; 


Nasr 


Nasr 
velation, its subsequent develop- 
ilization. Doctrines and practices 


Wallace 

»rowth of religious groups and institutions in relation to American culture, 

development of religious thought, and analysis of the contemporary religious 
Scene, (Fall) 

174 American Judaism (3) 

Religious thought and 

fythic and ritual lif 


Altshuler 
institutions with emphasis on contemporary Judaism. 
e of American Jews, including responses to Israel, 
laspora, the Holocaust, family and community dynamics. (Spring) 

181 omen in Western Religion (3) Quitslund 
Historica], theological, and ethical investigation of the image and role of 
Women in Judaism and Christianity; special consideration of the Biblical 
experience, the sexual qualifications for religious office, use of male and 
languages, and contemporary issues. 


| Kennedy 
in Early Modern Europe (3) 
184 T4716 as Engl/Fren/Ger/Hist 183 and Art 187. 
4 The Thought of Martin Buber (3) ae 
asic principles underlying the Life of Dialogue and 


application of those 


trata of life from interpersonal relationships to the religious 


Staff 
eligious phenomena rendered timely by current 


Staff 


Jones 


Judaism in Late Antiquity (3) Altshuler 

еф Selected topics, (Fall) 
*217 sube ViSed Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) Staff 
Е реги Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) Staff 
Upervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6) Staff 


de 
enters for students 219 warrants throu 


gh the Division of Continuin Education at off-campus 
s in the master’s d s 


egree program in the field of religion and medical care. 
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*219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6) Staff 
222 Seminar: Ethics (3) Yeide 
Selected topics. 

*223 Religious and Ethical Perspectives on Medical Problems (3) Yeide 
*225 The Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) Staff 
235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) Quitslund 
Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 18007 
doctrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. Emphasis on the 2 


century (Fall) 

237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) Quitslund 
Historical and topical study of the development of important ideas in 8 
areas as Christology, ecclesiology, and death. 

238 Seminar: Contemporary Judaism (3) Altshulet 
Selected topics. 

262 Seminar: History of Eastern Religions (3) Hiltebeildl 
Selected topics. (Spring) 

271 Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) Wallac 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early National period 


(Spring) 
273 Seminar: American Religious History Since 1830 (3) Walla? 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present. 
291-92 Readings and Research (3—3) sual 


Investigation of special problems (Academic year) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


___ 


Professors J.W. Robb, J.A. Frey (Chair), J.F. Burks м 
Associate Professors M.A.B. Coffland, Р.С. Sáenz, С. Ludlow, S.R. Barnett, 1. Azar, Î 


Thibault 
Assistant Professors G.P. Huvé, J.E. Hicks, T.S. Parry 
Adjunct Assistant Professor A.-C.]. D'Agostino 

Bachelor of Arts with a field-of-study major in (1) French language and literature 
Spanish language and literature, (3) Spanish-American literature, or (4) any арр 
combination selected from two of the preceding fields—The following require 
must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and scient 
(Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be p 
satisfying the requirements for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and 
natural and mathematical sciences.) 


2. Prerequisite courses—Fren 1—2-3, 4, 9—10, or equivalent; or Span 1-2-3, 4, و‎ 
equivalent 


3. Required introductory literature courses—Fren 51—52, 91-92, or any 6-hour © 
nation of the two; or Span 51—52, 91-92, or any 6-hour combination of the two out 


4. Required for the major—Although there is no specific program of required "T. 
the student is expected to demonstrate a knowledge of his or her field in bread T 
depth by passing a comprehensive examination at the end of the senior gii 


proseminar (Fren 199—200 for French language and literature majors or Span 1 
Hispanic language and literature majors) is required. d 
Minor in French or Hispanic languages and literatures- Required: 6 semester Mig 
Fren or Span 51—52, 91—92, or any combination of the two; 12 additional hours m 
from among French or Spanish courses numbered 9 and above, including 8 
semester hours of second-group courses. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


~ 


* Offered as the demand warrants through the Division of Continuing Education at ofa 
centers for students in the master’s degree program in the field of religion and m 
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Master Of Arts in the fields of (1) French literature, (2) Spanish literature, (3) Spanish- 
American literature, or (4) an approved combination of Spanish and Spanish-American 
iteratures— Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the appropriate field from this 
niversity, or an equivalent degree 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Clences. The Program of study consists of a minimum of 36 semester hours distributed 

as follows: р 
‚1. Twelve semester hours of а common core of courses (Rom 270, 271, 272, 273) in 
literary history, literary criticism, literary theory, and history of the language/linguistics. 

: À minimum of 18 semester hours of course work in the appropriate fields. 

3. A thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). 

Pon completion of 9 semester hours of course work, students must pass a qualifying 
examination to demonstrate linguistic proficiency and the ability to analyze literary texts 
In French or Spanish. Upon completion of 18 semester hours of course work, students 
Must pass а reading knowledge examination in a second foreign language. A general 
Master's Comprehensive Examination, both written and oral, must be passed before 
àn enroll for the 6 semester hours of thesis research 
Doctor o 


Students ¢ 


i f Philosophy fields of stu 
quirements Stated under the 

lds: French literature: 
approved combinat 


dy in Romance literatures Required: the general 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. There are four 
Spanish literature; Spanish-American literature; and any 
ion of French, Spanish, or Spanish-American literature. 

Bachelor of Arts in E 
and in Spanish—p 
the Spanish optior 
and Human p 


Placement Examinations: 
Who wishes to continue in 
Placement ex 
Ment is mad 


ducation and Human Development with teaching fields in French 
Terequisite: the education curriculum; required: the French option or 


1 and the professional courses stated under the School of Education 
evelopment. 


A student who has not been granted advanced standing and 
college the language begun in high school must take a 


amination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, assign- 
e to the appropriate course 


FRENCH 


Departmental 
ench, from Fre 


Fr prerequisi 


te: Fren 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in 
n 9 and above, 


1-2-3 Introductory French (4—4—4) 


three-semester course. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, composition, 

grammar, Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Fall, spring, and summer) 
4 Civilization and Culture (3) Frey and Staff 
A study of the history, geography, and culture of France, with emphasis on 
Conversation and Composition. Prerequisite: Fren 3 or equivalent. Laboratory 

^ , (Fall, s ring, and summer) 

9-10 Ora] апа Written vem (3-3) D'Agostino and Staff 
Acquisition of oral and writing skills requisite for effective communication. 
Шегеп{ sections of the course are designed to meet the needs of students in 


the various Schools; see the Schedule of Classes. ^ (Fall, spring, and 
summer) 


19 French for Graduate Students (0) n 


For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
credit, Tuition is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours, plus University Center 

51-52 - (Fall, spring, and summer) 
urvey of French Literature (3—3) Coffland 


z eadings in French literature from the Middle Ages to the present. Lectures 
and informal discussions. (Academic year) 


Frey and Staff 


Second Group 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Burks 


rary criticism; application of princ iples 
drama, and poetry from the 


91-92 Analyse de texte (3—3) 
Methodology and vocabulary of lite 
texte to selections from prose, 


explication de 
(Academic year) 


Renaissance to the present 


Huvé 
Exercises in reading and 
:tonation. Prerequisite: 


103 Oral French With Emphasis on Pronunciation (3) 
The sounds of French; elements of phonetics 
conversation with attention to acc ent, rhythm, and ir 


Fren 10 (Spring) 
108 Advanced French Grammar (3) Thibault 
Compositions, drills, dictations Translations into French. Prerequisite: Fren _ 
10 (Fall) 
109-10 Advanced Oral and Written French (3—3) D'Agostino and staff 
Readings and discussions based on French culture and « ivilization Study @ 
vocabulary and syntax with emphasis on stylistic devices. Oral reports 


emphasis on diction. Dictations, translations, compositions. Prerequish® | 
| 


Fren 10 or equivalent. (Academic year) 

111 Advanced French Conversation: The Language of Huvé 
Government, Politics, and Economics (3) 
Discussions and questions based on recent articles from the press. (Summe?) 


119-20 French Literature of the Middle Ages 


D'Agos 
and the Renaissance (3—3) 
Literary history and the development of ideas. Les chansons de geste, courtly 


literature, satire, the theater, lyric and didactic poetry; Rabelais, Mont 
La Pléiade. Class analysis of texts, collateral readings. 
121-22 17th-Century French Literature (3—3) Burks 
Drama, fiction, poetry, criticism, and philosophy in the Age of Classicism 
Ludlow 


123-24 18th-Century French Literature (3- 3) $ 
Fren 123: Study of the major novelists and dramatists of the period. Fren 1 


The contribution of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau to Euro! 


an and American thought of the period (Academic year) suf 
125-26 19th-Century French Literature (3—3) 
Poetry, drama, the novel, and criticism 
stylistic analysis. lt 
127-28 20th-Century French Literature (3—3) Coffland, Thibs 
Fiction, poetry, and drama from 1900 to the pres 
tion of authors and movements. (Academic year) 

130 Correspondences Between Art and Literature (3) тый 
Expression of common preoccupations in diverse media. Readings, slim | 
lectures, and informal discussions. Topic to be announced in the Schedule | 
Classes. May be repeated for credit (Summer) suf | 

133 Seminar: French Literature (3) fot 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
credit (Spring) 

151 Cinema and Literature (3) тым 
Interaction between film and literature; aesthetic theories and their арр 
tions to film and literary genres. Selected films and readings. May bere 


for credit (Summer) K плей | 
e 


183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in 


| of the 19th century; emphasis © 


ent. Chronological ex 


X 


Early Modern Europe (3) 
Same as Engl/Ger/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187. paul! 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3—3) Th jc 
(Aca 


Required of all majors. Conferences and group discussions. 


year) 
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Third Group 
202 Théme et version (3) Staff 
213 Medieval French Literature (3) Staff 
214 Seminar: Special Topics in Medieval French Literature (3) Staff 


221 Special Problems in 16th-Century French Literature (3) Burks, D'Agostino 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 


(Fall) 


229-30 Literary Renaissance in Europe (3-3) Burks 
lia Study of the developments in the poetry of Italy, France, and England. 
1-32 Theater in the 17th Century (3-3) Pe 


Survey of the development of theatrical arts and the drama. Research papers 


and reports, (Spring) 

234 17th-Century Prose Writers (3) Ludlow 
Ag the novel, and philosophical writings of the Baroque and Classical 
periods. 

241 The Age of Enlightenment in Europe (3) Ludlow 


е contribution of the philosophes to the intellectual evolution of France 
and Europe. Emphasis on the relations among French, English, and German 
thought, Readings in English and French Specific topics to be announced in 

242 EN Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 
eminar: The French Novel and Theater in the 18th Century (3) Ludlow 
ajor 18th-century French novelists and dramatists and a comparison of 
t eir work with that of some English and German writers of the period. 
244 7 in English and French. 
و‎ Problems in 18th-Century French Literature (3) Ludlow 
253 $ Pic р Бе announced іп the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 
t Problems in 19th-Century French Literature (3) Frey, Thibault 
Opics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 


264 Diam (Spring) 
pic ar: Modern Period (3) Coffland, Thibault 
(Fall) to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 
Be ac тегу French Theater (3) Coffland 
266 20th garde in the late 19th and the 20th centuries. 
Сепішгу French Poetry (3) Coffland 


Background and develo 


exte a 
295 Ind рргоасћ. 


pment of poetry in the 20th century; explication de 


себи Reading and Research in French Literature (arr.) Staff 
credi - ents preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be repeated for 
299-309 Th It. (Fall and spring) 
маіз Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
ITALIAN 
First Group 
1-2-3 
A eductory Italian (4-4-4) Coffland and Staff 
Summer ems course. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, composition, 
Spring) ` ratory fee, $35 per semester. (Ital 1 and 3—fall: Ital 2— 
4 Civ, 
аа cm Culture (3) Coffland and Staff 
У Of the history, geography, and culture of Italy, with emphasis on 


Conve i 342 > 
le Mes and composition. Prerequisite: Ital 3 or equivalent. Laboratory 
9-10 Oral an Per semester. (Spring) 


5 : на Italian (3-3) Coffland and Staff 
year) Site: Ital 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. (Academic 
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Third Group 


295 Independent Reading and Research in Italian Literature (arr.) 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy degree 


May be repeated for credit (Offered as the demand warrants) 


PORTUGUESE 


First Group 
1-2-3 Introductory Portuguese (4—4—4) staf 
A three-semester course. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, composition 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Port 1 and 3—fall; Port 27 
spring) 
31-32 Intensive Portuguese (3—3) Robb 
Prerequisite: knowledge of one other Romance language. 


SPANISH 


Departmental prerequisite: Span 4 or € 
Spanish, from Span 9 and above. 


xquivalent is prerequisite to all courses # 


First Group 
1-2-3 Introductory Spanish (4—4—4) Parry and sul 
A three-semester course. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, compos 


grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Fall, spring, and sum su 
d 
on 


4 Civilization and Culture (3) Parry an 

A study of the history, geography, and culture of Spain, with emp 
conversation and composition. Prerequisite: Span 3 or equivalent. Laborato” 
fee, $35 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

9—10 Oral and Written Spanish (3—3) 
Acquisition of oral and writing skills requisite for effective communi 
Different sections of the course are designed to meet the needs of stu 
the various schools; see the S« hedule of Classes (Fall, spring 
summer) 

20 Prensa y Cultura: Intensive Spanish Conversation (3) 
Intensive conversation organized around specific contemporary topics: 
trated by periodical material, films, and interviews (Summer) 
49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) 

For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No 8 
credit. Tuition is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours, plus University 
fee (Fall and spring) 

51—52 Survey of Spanish Literature (3—3] 
Survey of Spanish literature from the Middle Ages to the 
reports, and informal discussions (Academic year) 

91-92 Explicación de Textos (3—3) 
Analvtical introduction to Spanish and Spanish-American literature 
demonstrated and practiced on ве1е‹ ted passages (Academic Y 


Second Group 


103 Spanish Phonetics and Pronunciation (3) 
Intensive study of the sound structure of Spanish. Elements of art 
phonetics, phonetic symbolism, and transcription. Exercises in 
conversation, with particular attention to the sound shape © vo té: 
consonants as well as stress, rhythm, and intonation. Prerequis 
proficiency in Spanish at the level of Span 10. (Summer) 

109—10 Modern Spanish Syntax (3—3) 
Systematic presentation of Spanish syntax within the 
linguistic theory. Refinement of written and oral language 5 


framework of T 


kills 
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intensive study and practice of diction, stylistics, re — and 

composition. Prerequisite: Span 10 or equivalent (Academic yee 
119-20 Medieval Spanish Literature (3—3) 

Survey by genre of the literature of the Middle Ages Pv 
121-22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3—3) 

Span 121: Poetry and drama Span 122: Prose 
123-24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3—3) 

The Quijote an« 

demic year) Barnett 
125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) Кү ык ن‎ 

Prose, poetry, and drama of the 18th and 19th centuries. Class a \ 


story Academic 
texts, collateral readings, lectures on literature and history (A 
year) 


127-28 Contemporary 
Prose, poe 
readings, | 

131 19th-Cent 


Azar 


Azar 
, i ca- 
1 the novel as a literary genre: reality and fiction. (Aca 


i i Sáenz 
Spanish Literature (3—3) EE TIAS, uu, 
try, and drama of the 20th « entury. Class analysis of texts, c › 
ectures on literature and history 


! . Barnett 

ury Spanish Theater (3) с the nineteenth 
Analysis of Romantic and Realist theater of Spain during the е 
century, (Summer) 


151-52 The Spanish-American Novel (3—3) Y ee: 
evelopment of the novel in Spanish America. Lectures, collateral reac ings, 
and class analysis of texts. (Academic year) Robb 
Spanish-American Literature to 1880 (3—3) і art of the 
Literature of Spanish America from the colonial period to the latter part o 


18th century. Lectures, collateral readings, reports, and class analysis o 
important works 


58 Spanish-A 
Literature 


155-56 


i i T з bb 
157- merican Literature Since 1880 (3—3) у 
of Spanish America from 1880 to the contemporary per = 
ings, reports, and class analysis of important works. 


L E 
199-200 р for the Major in Hispanic Barnett and Sta 
anguage and Literatures (3-3) 


Required of al] majors. Conferences and group discussions. (Academic 
year 
Third Group 
?15 Seminar: Medieval Language and Literature (3) - 
Seminar: Cervantes’ Don Quijote (3) ; Aar 
Servantes’ literary theories, the Quijote and its relations with the other 
novelas cervantinas as different modes of representing reality in literary 
fiction, (Spring) 
224 Seminar: La Celestina (3) pu 
225-26 Seminar: Special Problems in Golden-Age Literature (3—3) Azar 
Topic: fall—16th-ce 


ntury literature; spring—17th-century literature. May be 
,.. Tepeated for credit provided the topic differs. (Alternate academic years) 
as Seminar: 18th-Century Spanish Writers (3) Staff 
Lectures and analysis of Principal authors and works; relationships with 
à Subsequent literary movements 

242 Special Problems in 19th-Century Spanish Literature (3) Barnett 
Opic to be announced in Schedule of Classes May be repeated for credit pro- 

vided the topic differs. (Fall) 
minar: Works of Galdós (3) 


Ideological and Stylistic analysis: relationship of Galdós' works to literary 
movements of the second half of the 19th century. 
248 Seminar: Spanish Lyric Poetry of the 20th Century (3) Seis 
(a listic analysis of the most significant poets from 1898 to the "— 
pring) 
250 Seminar: Novecentismo 
© prose writers: intell 


Barnett 


y Literatura de Entreguerras (3) : Sáenz 
ectualism and new forms of expression. (Spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


251 Special Problems in 20th-Century Spanish Literature (3) Sáenz 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 


provided the topic differs 
252 Special Problems in Post-Civil War Spanish Literature (3) Sáenz 
sted for credit 


Development of the Spanish novel since 1939. May be repet 
provided the topic differs. (Fall) 

253 Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish-American Poetry (3) Robb 
Poetic trends studied in selected poets and groups of poets from the 
Modernists through Postmodernists and Vanguardists to the present. (Fall) 

255 Seminar: Studies in 20th-Century Spanish-American Theater (3) 

Trends in modern theater with emphasis on Mexico, Central America, Puerto 
Rico, Chile, and the Rio de la Plata area (Spring) Robb 


256 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) о 
$їшду of the emergence and development of the "New Mexican Narrative 
r$. 


through the works of Yánez, Rulfo, Arreola, Fuentes, Leñero, and othe 

261 Seminar: Studies in the Spanish-American Short Story Robb 
and Essay (3) 
The Spanish-American short story and forms; selected 


essay as artistic 


modern short story writers and essayists. (Fall) 
264 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish-American Fiction (3) Robb 
' studied in the novels and shof 


The “New Spanish-American Narrative’ 
stories of Borges, Bioy Casares, Cortázar, V 
Carpentier, Cabrera Infante, and others 


266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes: Essayist, Poet, Narrator (3) bw] 
Pl 


'argas Llosa, García мад 


А studv of the various prose and poetic works of Alfonso Reyes. 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin-American Civilization (3) 

Same as Anth/Econ/Geog/Hist 287, and PSc 285. 
295 Independent Reading and Research in Spanish and 


Spanish-American Literature (arr.) fot 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be repeated 
credit. (Fall and spring) su 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


ROMANCE LITERATURES 


Third Group 
si 


270 Seminar: Literary History (3) 
Topic to be announced in the 


Schedule of Classes. May be repeated fof 


provided the topic differs 

271 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) ae 
Topic to be announced in the Sc hedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
provided the topic differs 

272 Seminar: Literary Theory (3) 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes 
provided the topic differs 

273 Seminar: History of the Language/Linguistics (3) 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes 
provided the topic differs 


Fourth Group y 
George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaissane uj 
18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by à central committee on W 
member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled in one of the “i 
seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Folger Institute Seminars are 1 
301-14. Students wishing to register for these courses should consult the chairma? 
Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 


. May be repeated for 


May be repeated for 


4 
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301-14 Folger Institute Seminars (3 each) Staff 


Opics will be announc ed in the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for 
credit provided the topic differs x 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 1 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


SANSKRIT 


See Germanic Languages and Literatures. 


SERBO-CROATIAN 


See Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


SERVICE-LEARNING 


Associate Profe 
Assistant P. 


PROGRAM 


ssor G.J. Povar 

rofessors H, Nashman, N.C. C 

151 Urban Legal Services (6) 
Field work combined with acade 
underlying the urban legal syste 


in appropriate law-related org 
Structor, 


152 Issues in Ed i 


загпег, P.M. Palmer 


Aron 
mic study of major concepts and issues 
m. Field placements (16—20 hours per week) 
anizations. Admission by permission of in- 


Nashman 


ў се, study, and service (16-20 hours per week) in public, 
private, museum, hospital, and community education centers. Admission by 
Permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

153 Issues in A 

Field work combir 

System and j 


t, quality of care, delivery of health care, ethical 
issues, healt : 


Consumer issues, etc. Field placements (16-20 
um Per week) in appropriate health-related activities. Admission by 
Permission of instructor. (Fall) 
154 Independent Study (3 or 6) d 
Fiel Work com 


bined with academic study, involving field placements and 
academic Program of study, under the supervision of an 
e member. Students must “contract” with the agency, the 
aculty member, and the Service-Learning Program. Admission by permission 


Garner 
ashington. 


: record and aptitude for independen 
ment, Enrollment limited to 


440 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


159 Women and Public Policy (6) Palme! 
Field work combined with academic study of policy issues affecting women 


Field placements (16-20 hours per week) in local and national womell? 
organizations that work to influence public policy. Admission by permissi@® 


of instructor (Fall and spring) 


700 SERIES—COURSES IN GENERAL AND INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES — —— 


n designated to identify new courses sponsored by 
School of Education and Human Develop 
f Government and Busing 


he School of Medicine 
tion 


Three sets of course numbers have bee 
this program in Columbian College, the 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School o 
Administration, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, t 
Health Sciences, the National Law Center, and the S« hool of Public and Interna 


Affairs. 


701 (General Studies) 
721 (Interdisciplinary Studies) 
770s (University Professors) 

700 Series courses change frequently; interested students should consult the schedi 
of Classes for the current semester. The courses are listed with the other offeri 
participating departments; course descriptions appear in the section on the 700 

The 701 number designates courses taught by individual faculty members. 
explore topics not normally inc luded in departmental offerings or utilize insights 
methods from disciplines in addition to those usually identified with the spo 
department. The 721 number designates courses in which faculty from two or mo 
departments investigate a topic of mutual academic interest. Courses numbe 
770s are taught by scholars who hold appointments as University Professore qug 


program is coordinated by the Assistant Vice President for Admissions and 


Records. 


SINO-SOVIET STUDIES __ 2 


See Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES | aa 


Professors C.A. Moser (Chair), N.N. Natov, W.W. Rowe (Research) 

Associate Professors Y. Olkhovsky, I. Thompson 

Associate Professorial Lecturer S. Ficks 

Assistant Professors M.F. Miller, В.М. Robin, E.V. Urevich (Visiting) d 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian language and literature (field-of 007 
departmental )}—The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and бепо 

2. Prerequisite courses—Slav 5—6 (preferred), or Slav 1—2, 3—4; or equivalent; 00 
91—92. 

3. Required for the major: pect 
Field-of-study major—By the end of the senior year the student will be ех Ross 
have a good command of language skills and a grasp of the fundamentals of di 
structure, as well as a good foundation in Russian literature and ‹ ulture. The КЕЛ 
major examination during the senior year is required. The department р 
proseminar to assist the student in preparation for the major examination. 

Departmental major—from 30 to 36 semester hours of course work in the De poi 
of Slavic Languages and Literatures distributed as follows: Language—12- 5 ( 
including Slav 9-10 and 109-10 or equivalent; Culture and Civilization—6 hou 10 
161-62); Literature іп Russian—6 hours chosen from Slav 141, 142, 15% 15 


Literature in English Translation—6-9 hours chosen from second-group СО "i 
A student who is already proficient in Russian language or literature wl 

passing an appropriate examination, waive any or all of the first-group | 

literature courses, as well as up to 6 semester hours of second-group courses: 
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Bachelor of Arts with а major in Russian literature and culture in translation (field- 
of-study) The 


j following requirements must be fulfilled | 
1 е general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
rerequisite courses 


Slav 47 and 49, or Slav 1 2 and 3—4, or equivalent; and Slav 
91-92. 


3. By the end of the senior year the 


student will be expected to have a good grasp of 
Russian literature and the princi 


ples of literary criticism. as well as a general knowledge 


of Russian culture and history. The passing of a major examination during the senior vear 
18 required, The department provides 


à proseminar to assist the student in preparation for 

e major examination. 
A stude 
Passing ar 


nt who is already proficient in Russian language or literature may, upon 
Iterature с 


! appropriate examination, waive any or all of the first-group language or 
"Ourses, as well as up to 6 se 


ti Master of Arts in the field of Russian language and literature—Two areas of concentra- 
On are н > : gua; 
л аге offered: Russian literature and Russian language 


iterate tate: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian language and 

: > ог Russian literature and culture—in translation from this University, or an 
gree. A student planning a concentration in Russian language must pass a 
‘aan language entrance examination and must have a general knowledge of Russian 
ance with Russian history and culture. A student planning a 


| Ritan енида, must have a general knowledge of Russian literature, 
ance with Russi 


ading know ledge examination in French, German, 
‘sian; a Russian language profic iency examination 
r hours of course work; and a Master's Comprehensive 
С requirements are as follows 
guage: 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a 
or 30 semester hours of approved course work 
ing courses are acceptable for the satisfaction of these 
215, 218, 220, 225, 241, 242, 257, 290, 295; and 
ation project in consultation with a fac ulty member 
erature: 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a 
or 30 semester hours of approved course work 
^Uurses must include Slav 212-13 and at least 18 hours of literature 


;ducation and Human Development with a teaching field in 
education curric ulum; required: the Russian option and the 
ses stated under the School of Education and Human Development 


| : А student who has not been granted advanced standing and 

Placement eyan Continue in college the language begun in high school must take a 

Ment is mad one before registration. Upon completion of the examination, assign- 
© to the арргоргіаќе course. 


٩ Miller 
part of beginning Course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding 
$3 ng, and Writing Russian. Slav 1 is prerequisite to Slav 2. Laboratory fee, 

35 per Semester, 


а (Асадетіс уеаг) 
3-4 Second. Year. Russian (3-3) я 


Miller 
ee half of beginning Course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, 
ading, ang Writing Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 1—2 or two years of 


Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 4: Slav 3. Laboratory fee, $35 per 
Semester. (Academic year) 
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Thompson and staf 


i 

, 

: 5—6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6—6) 
Beginning intensive course 


" Classroom (7 hours), laboratory (1 hour) 
N fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, and writing Russia? 
(equivalent to Slav 1-2 and 3—4). Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav 2 OF 

m Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year) 

M 9—10 Third-Year Russian (3—3 or 6—6) Miller, Thompson, and staf 
Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the intermediate levét 
| Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, or permission of instructor. Students receive 3 € 

M each semester unless they elect to take the course on an intensive basis, fot 
| which 6 credits can be earned, with an additional three hours per week ol 


у - 
N practice in language skills. (Academic year) í 


1 31-32 Elementary Polish (3—3) 
Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, 80 


writing Polish. Prerequisite to Slav 32: Slav 31 or equivalent. Laboratory 


$35 per semester. (Offered when the demand warrants) 

4 41—42 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3—3) S 

р Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, 80 
writing Serbo-Croatian. Prerequisite to Slav 42: Slav 41 or equivalent. 
(Offered when the demand warrants) 

47 Beginning Russian for Reading (3) sul 
For undergraduate and graduate students with little or no Russian who wi? | 
to acquire an elementary reading knowledge of the language. No academi 
credit for graduate students. (Summer) sul 

49 Russian Reading (3) No 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. 
academic credit for graduate students. Prerequisite: Slav 47 or equivalent 
(Summer) 

51-52 Elementary Bulgarian (3—3) Mor 
Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading 
writing Bulgarian. Prerequisite to Slav 52: Slav 51 or equivalent. Laborato 
fee, $35 per semester. (Offered when the demand warrants) 

71 Soviet Civilization (3) Olkhov 
Survey of the Soviet Union's past and present development. 

| discussion, visual aids—in English. (Fall) 

E 91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) мо) 

j Emergence and development of Russian literature and ideas during the f 
i and early 20th centuries—in English. (Academic year) 


Second Group 
101-2 Readings in the Soviet Press (3—3) E 
Representative reading and translation of Soviet periodicals and d 
publications in social sciences. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or permissio® 


instructor ri” 
103 Scientific Russian (3) si 
| Representative readings in the major fields of Russian contemporary 
tific literature. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or permission of instructor: sui 
109-10 Fourth-Year Russian (3—3) yo! 
if Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the intermedia з 
ү advanced levels. Prerequisite: Slav 10 or permission of instructor. ( 
j demic year) pat! 
128 Dostoevsky: The Man and the Artist (3) y 
Sources and development of Dostoevsky's philosophical, religion gg 
aesthetic ideas. His influence on Russian and western literature. 
discussions, and reports—in English. ко“ 
Readings in 19th-Century Russian Prose (3) usi 
| Reading of representative prose texts 'of the 19th century—in R 
i Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. (Fall, even years) 


| 14 


— 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATL RES 4 


: ‹ Rowe 
142 Readings in 19th-Century Russian Poetry (3) 


7 y—in Russian. 
Reading of representative lyric poetry of the 19th century 
Prerequisite: S] 


ау 4 or 6, or equivalent. (Spring, odd years) Natov 
n Stay чена Мачы (3-3) of the 19th and 20th centuries—in — 
151 Readings in 20th-Century Prose and Poetry (3) and poetry of the 20th 
Reading and discussion of representative ceat | ean (Fall, odd 
century—in Russian Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. 
years) Natov 
152 Russian Drama (3) 


i > E 20th centuries. 
Readings of the most representative plays of the 19th and 


isite: Slav 6, or 
Reports and class disc ussion—in Russian. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 
equivalent. (Spring, even years) 
4 Russian Writers (3—3) 
Reading and « 


Natov 
vs i rite: > 19th 
liscussion of works of outstanding Russian writers of the 

and 20th centuries -in English. йо 
| 156 Leo Tolstoy: His Life and Works (3) 


i i ideas stoy's impact on 
Evolution of Tolstoy's artistic and philosophical ideas. Tolstoy p 


Russian literature and society. Lectures, reports, and classroom analysis of 
is major works -in English. 

Russian Culture (3-3) 

Survey of Russia 


chovsky 
161-62 Olkhovsky 


igi anci ia to pres- 
n cultural heritage from origins of ancient Russia to p 
ent—in English. Lectures, discussion, reports. 


Natov 
165 Modern Russian Literature from the 
Revolution to World War П (3) 


20s s. The impact 
Basic themes, trends, and literary figures of the e чыз» M dise 
of the revolution and Civil war on writers and literature. 3: 


sions, reports in English. Natov 
166 Modern Russian Literature from World War II to the Present (3) 
Literature in wartime 


"thaws," ' generation of 
and in postwar years. The “thaws,” new gen 


W trends in literature of the 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s. Lectures, 

IScussions. reports—in English 

186 The Russian Short Story (3) 
Development of the 


Writers, апа ne 


Natov 


Russian short story since 1800. ms esae eni and 
Class discussion. in Russian. Prerequisite: Slav 9—10 or equivalent. 
(Spring Odd years) 
i Re Staff 
199-206 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3—3) : 
Conferences апа group discussions. (Academic year) 
Third Group 
! n 
211 Russian Phonology (3) Thompso 
Linguistic 


phonology of standard contemporary Russian. An 
appropriate knowledge of 


*dge of Russian is required. 

212 Russian Syntax I (3 онар 
Inguistic analysis of the verb system of standard D u " 
ectures, iscussion, independent research—in Russian. a 

rig ussian Syntax J] (3 Thompson 
Inguistic a 


us syntactic problems in standard а 
. Lectures, discussion, independent research—in RET ot 
214 Methodology of Teaching Russian (3) omp 


thods, techniques, and materials for teaching Russian as 


"xamination of textbooks, classroom observation, practice 


: 18 semester hours of Russian language. Moser 
istorica] Grammar (3) " hol- 
n analysis of the historica] development of Russian phonology, morp 
Ogy, and Syntax, 


^n appropriate knowledge of Russian is required. (Fall, 
odd years) 
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218 History of the Russian Literary Language (3) 

The development of the norms of the Russian literary language from earlies 
times to the present. An appropriate knowledge of Russian is required. 
(Spring, even years) 

220 Russian Stylistics (3) Nato! 
Analysis of various styles of contemporary Russian from the point of view 
vocabulary and structure—in Russian (Spring, odd years) 

Мов 


224 Russian Literature to 1800 (3) ab 
Survey of Russian literature from the earliest times to the end of the 1 


century. Appropriate knowledge of Russian required. 

225 Pushkin and the Poets of his Time (3) 
Pushkin's predecessors; Pushkin's poetry and drama; Lermontov, 
Pushkin's poetic tradition—in Russian. (Fall, odd years) 

241 Russian-English Oral Translation (3) 
Practice in oral translation from Russian into English Prerequisite: Sla 
10 or equivalent 


242 Advanced Spoken Russian (3) тһотр# 
Advanced practice in the spoken Russian language. Prerequisite: Slav 1 
or equivalent. 

254 Seminar: Literary and Intellectual Currents of the 1860s (3) Mo 
Discussion of literary and intellectual developments in Russia of the 1860 
Appropriate knowledge of Russian required. (Spring, odd years) 

255 Seminar: Main Trends in 20th-Century Russian Literature (3) Na? 
Study of representative works since 1900; their artistic and social value 
Russian. (Fall, even years) 

257 Seminar: The 19th-Century Novel (3) nat 
Reading and analysis of selected examples of the Russian novel of the 1 
century (Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Turgenev}—in Russian. (Spring 
years) 

290 Special Topics in Russian (3) 

Topics in Russian literature or linguistics. May be repeated for credit. si 

295 Independent Reading and Research (arr.) (0 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be repeated 
credit (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


SOCIOLOGY E 
mi 


Olkhovil 
y 10% 


Professors R.W. Stephens, I.H Cisin, R.G. Brown (Chair), T F. Courtless, Jt 
Lengermann, R.A Wallace, P. Langton 
Associate Professor J.L. Tropea 


Assistant Professor S.A. Tuc h 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in soc iology (departmental)—The following ге” 


ments must be fulfilled: scie 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and [1 
(Students must consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to taker 
satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation into the humanities and the 
and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1 

3. Required courses in related areas—12 semester hours in one of the following e d 
social science fields: anthropology. economics, geography, history, political s 
psychology. 

4. Required courses in the major Soc 103, 140—41, 191, and 15 additional ont 
hours in second-group sociology courses. Soc 101 and 102 are strongly reco 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in criminal justice (departmental)—The fo 


requirements must be fulfilled: 


SOCIOLOGY 445 


Е po ES А and Sciences. 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian — dan Мы neis m 
(Students must consult the departmental gini тарай manitios and the natural 
satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation into the humanities 
and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1. 


> 2 ¢ 115, « Psyc 130 
3. Required courses in related areas—Anth 156, Phil 142, PSc 115, and Psy 
heus 5 i lus three 
“a Required courses in the major—Soc 135, 136, 137, 139, 151 (9 credits), plus 

add 


itional second-group sociology courses. 


inor i 5 ем i ing Soc 1 and one 
Minor in sociology—A minimum of 15 hours of course work, including 


actives i es at the 
course chosen from Soc 101, 102, 103, and 140, plus 9 hours of electives in courses at 
100 level or higher. Departmental advising is required. 


‚ Master of Arts in the field of sociology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a major 
In sociology or in an approved related field. ‚ A 4 2 
Required: the pied requirements stated under the Graduate School um 
Clences, With the approval of the advisor and of the sog vag Pune у е4 i 
Students may elect one of the following programs: (1) at least 24 semes ~ —€— 
sraduate work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours), satisfactory comp = фе oat 
aster's Comprehensive Examination in sociological theory and social — т> = 
ods, and an oral defense of the thesis proposal; or (2) at least 33 — 0 4. 
Staduate Course work and satisfactory completion of a Master's Comprehensive “ial field 
tion in Sociological theory, social research methods, and one substantive s 
(ctiminology/deviance. occupations/organizations, health policy medical anco — be 
Social inequality/aging/gender), Fifteen semester hours of elective courses mus 7 


і ; ; mav Р side the 
interrelated in a logical way to form a subspecialization; 6 hours may be taken outside 
9partment, : 


In addition to the hours specified above, all candidates must satisfactorily — 
plat 105 or its equivalent. Candidates must select from the graduate sociology E e 
follows; 6 hours chosen from sociological theory (Soc 238 and 239 are recommende x 
hours chosen from social research methods (Soc 230 and 231 are recommended), an 
поша Chosen from one special area (criminology/deviance, occupations/organizations, 
ealth Policy/medical sociology, and social inequality/aging/gender). 


st rn ty Philosophy in the field of sociology—Required: the general тарал 
t ated Under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Students must comp — E 
diane Semester hours of graduate course work and from 12 to 18 аза m 
include” research, for a total of 48 hours beyond the master’s degree. pends ine 
| A their Program of study Soc 230, 231, another approved social rese 
Methods cours у ‹ | 
"E Sociol theory and in two substantive specialties, at least one of — шр 
( offered by the Department of Sociology—criminology/ 


First Group 


ff 
1 Introductory Sociology (3) lit 


senera] principles of sociology; development of culture and personality, 
popact of groups 


2 and institutions on social behavior. (Fall and вес 
Major Social Issues (3) mne... 
Critica] examination of selected social issues in contemporary Ame 
Society. (Fall and spring) 


P ETT TUUM аа зз m —— M À— 


کاو س کک atit е‏ ے س ی ہیی 
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Second Group 
101 Development of Social Thought (3) 


Lenger 


An exploration of the emergence and growth of sociology from 1800 to1 
with emphasis on the elaboration of sociological concepts and theories: 


(Fall) 

Modern Sociological Theory (3) Wallace, Lengerms” 
Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological theory, both Bue 
pean and American; evaluation of scientific contributions of each school 


(Spring) wall 


Major Sociological Perspectives (3) Lengermann, 

(Formerly Soc 100) 

An examination of the development and contemporary content of the mi? 

theoretical perspectives guiding sociological work. Theories include 

tionalism, exchange theory, critical theory, conflict theory, symbolic inte 

tionism, and phenomenology. (Fall and spring) sí, 
120 Sociology and Public Policy (3) 

Introduction to concepts, theory, and research illustrating the applicati? 

the sociological perspective to public policy $) 

2 Selected Cases in Policy Analysis (3) vost? 
Sociological analysis of topical issues in public policy (e.g. ed 
health, energy, welfare). 

Medical Sociology (3) Langto 
Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of 

and mental illness; medical occupations and professions, medical org 
tions, problems of delivery of health care services. (Fall) үё 

5 Sociology of Religion (3) Wallace ^. 
An analysis of the relationships between religion and society. Topics 20 
the emergence of uniquely American religious forms such as ci ; 
and cultic groups. (Fall, odd years) 

Urban Sociology (3) 

The sociological dynamics of the city and of urban growth in the “ 
States: urban conflict, class conflict, and racism; problems of U я 
crime and deviance, political competition, and revolt. (Fall) 
Population Problems (3) 
Composition of populations, trends in population growth and рор" 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of P ; 
population policies—eugenics and birth control. (Fall) 

Race and Minority Groups (3) Stephens ; 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups Po 
particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; 

the phenomenon of prejudice. (Spring) 

Class, Status, and Power (3) Tuch, 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for P g> 
education, and social mobility in American society; international : 
sons; analysis of public policies that affect these distributions. . 

2 The Family in Modern Society (3) 
An examination of the stages of family life: birth, childhood, r old 
relationships, marriage and sex roles in marriage, retirement 
Special emphasis on development and maintenance of inter 
tions. (Fall) 

3 Socialization and the Life Cycle (3) Trop viol 
Sociological approaches to the learning of cultural values and atid 
childhood through adolescence and adulthood. Emphasis on EY | 
of socialization to selected groups, institutions, social contro 


(Spring) 


n, 
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Tropea 
134 Violence and the Family (3) 1 violence in family sys- 
Comparative approach to status, power, force, hp tical survey of explana- 
tems. Analysis of devaluation of family relations. Cri ical s 
tions of violence and responses made to it (Fall) 
135 Youth and Delinquency (3) 
Analysis of histo 
ties in socializin 


Courtless, Tropea 
 affec difficul- 
rical, economic, and social conditions affe cting T x 
youth l 2's sys E 
8 youth and the evolution of the state's forma 


control. (Spring) Tropea, Courtless 
136 Criminology (3) 
Nature 


; and operation 
and distribution of crime as related to the dev стоме € с 
ОЁ criminal law and various social and legal institutions 3 
(Fall) 


137 Sociology of Law (3) 
Law as a social phe 
is placed on study 
law, (Fall) 

139 Deviance and Control (3) 
Analysis of the deve 


Courtless, Tropea 

specie phasis 
nomenon and agency of social control. ede cue b 
of the sources of and challenges to the eg j 


Tropea, Courtless 
esses of 
lopment of primary deviance through proces 


: Mm ugh collec- 
Socialization; analysis of the creation of secondary MA gp бра ae social 
tive definitions and responses within various historical, po аі, 
contexts. (Spring) Tuch 
140 Social Research Methods (3) : ; include research 
Introduction to basic research methods in sociology. T бэ. is via computer 
design, sampling, measurement, and elementary data analysis 
application. (Fall) 
141A 


dvance thods (3 Ата Pers a 

ore rn E musan کل‎ of a range of topics in the рн 
analysis of sociological data, with a strong emphasis on computer applic 
tions, Prerequisite: Soc 140. (Spring) 

143 Social 


Tuch 


Stephens 
i s, panics, riots, 
various forms of collective behavior (fads, ar огы: : 
tc.), and a more detailed study of the — — p 
social movements and social трган S (Sı Tree 
imi i ;ourtless, 
Criminal Justice (9) А e 
learning of the administration of justice ow ч А 
gislative and policymaking domains and in г сараа = 
minal justice. Academic evaluation predicated on indep 


ment, and decay of 
Perience in 
Experientially based 
Placements in le 
juvenile and cri 

ent readin 

eld work and four 


Staff 
ciol 9 Гл: a] 
карды perspective and applied skills а — 
gh serninars, readings, research, and field placem — 
equires 16 hours of field work weekly. Recommended T bens s 
hi but majors in criminal justice. Topics include health, 
a А ilu 
ender Re же ا‎ Wallace, و چ‎ 
n and men from social structural and social pee 
perspectives, Analysis of gender roles in the work force, n 
i 's, and how gender roles influence personal identity ye. 
ath and Dying: A Sociological Perspective (3) "enl anion 
Processes of death and dying examined from cross-cultural and na onn 
Perspectives. Topics include considerations of terminal care, abortion, 


er, funeral customs, genocide, and the depiction of death in literature.and 
philosophy. (Spring) 


j 1 Staff 
Major Social Proc 

esses (3) : ля 
Analysis and examination of various processes in society of general impo 
tance to the fiel 


Dome ت‎ 
d of sociology, e.g., social conflict, socialization, socia 


WIR AMARE ME tenter ا‎ ш... 


CUT UTR a aa rcm M9 сс - — 


peated for credit. Admissi 
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change. Topic changes each semester; may be re 


by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) si 
191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) f 
Analvsis and evaluation of recent developments. in the general field 
sociology. Required for all sociology majors (Fall and spring) si 
195 Research (1, 2, or 3) 
Independent study and special projects. Open only to selected undergrad, 
rmitted 


students with promising academic records. Before students are pe p 
register for Soc 195, they must submit a written proposal of their plan of a 
for the approval of the staff member of the department who will be direct 


the research (Fall and spring) | 


203 Social Organization (3) à { 
Introduction to sociological concepts and perspectives. An examinati? 


al studies that utilize different theoretical perspectives. Reco! 
ed for students offering sociology as a supporting field. (Fall) 
210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) Le ysl? 


Sociological theory on the relationship of politics to the wider social pi 
Emphasis on concepts of power, alienation, ideology, politica 


Third Group 


empiric 


conflict, and change. yel 

220 Seminar: Sociology of Religion (3) Wallace: y! 
Analvsis of theoretical and empirical approachs to the study of re wil? 
social phenomenon. Both classical and contemporary contributions 


examined. Among the topics are secularization, new religious 10 


and modes of religious organization (Spring, even years) ng 
225 Theories of Social Change (3) Le Р 

Review of sociological writings on modernity—its emergence in futi 

Atlantic societies, its consequences for third world societies, and its 


(Spring) ; 
230 Sociological Research Methods (3) Cisin у 
Svstematic survey of sociological research strategies and review 
literature in this area. Recommended for students with only опе Ш. 
ate course in research techniques. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equiva ent. 

231 Seminar: Advanced Research Methods (3) 

Intensive study and evaluation of a few sophisticat 
and of new developments in the methodology of socia 
Soc 230. (Spring) 

232 Qualitative Methodology: Doing Field Research (3) p 
Practical application of data collection methods in natural settings 
tion, participant observation, and field experience Emphasis ОП P. 
ing research projects by using these methods for purposes © ; 


y 


ed research te z j 
| research. 


empirically grounded theory асе, 
235 Seminar: Sociology of Education (3) wae’ of 
Sociological theories on relationships between education and the 


political, social, and cultural character of society; examination К 
factors relating to such topics as educational ac hievement, het and 
functions of educational structures, and the roles of teac 


dent. (Spring, odd years) angen 
238 Seminar: Development of Sociological Theory (3) os. | 
Development of sociology from the early 1800s to the 19208 


analysis of the classical theoretical statements. (Fall) NV 
239 Seminar: Modern Sociological Theory (3) Lengerma d 
Intensive examination and evaluation of contemporary schools i " | 
cal theory in Europe and America. Advanced analysis of theo А 


tives. Prerequisite: Soc 238 (Spring) 


Р, 


* Studenis 


Supplem Stering for Soc 259 or 261 make s 
Courses, c assignments equivalen 
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240 Sociology of Work and Occupations (3) 


Langton 
Review of major theorêtical and empirical developments in industrial sociol- 
98y; varying approaches to the study of work and occupations. (Fall) 

241 Sociology of Work and Organizations (3) Langton 


eory of complex organizations re 


lative to work in industry, government, 
апа business: exam 


ination of basic processes such as decision making, 
llocation of authority, informal organization, and interorganiza- 

(Spring) 
ociology (3) Langton 
sis of cultural, social, and social-psychological factors 
care of physical and mental illness as they function in 


t e community, the hospital, and in interpersonal relations; study of the 
social structure of health care services and interplay of the various health 
Professions. (Fall) 


254 Evaluative Research (3) 


Staff 
Systematic survey of 


< ) Conceptualization, design, and practice of evalua- 
tive research of SOCial experi 


242 Seminar: Medical $, 


ments and of simulation and technological 
“ forecasting. . (Spring, even years) 
6 ected Topics in Social Policy Analysis (3) Staff 
A Sociological Perspective on selected policy areas, including urban plan- 
ning, education, family, aging, health, affirmative action, law enforcement, 
and economic development. Particular policy areas will be rotated year by 
ЗА Yeàr. Course may be repeated for credit 


Courtless, Tropea 
the Causes of Criminal Behavior (3) 


Same as Law 478(2). (Fall) 


inology П: Society's 


Courtless, Tropea 
the Criminal Offender (3) 


Courtless 
às an instrument of social policy; emphasis on the 
cision-making processes. (Summer) 


~ Courtless, Tropea 
Juvenile Justice Policy (3) 
and opment Of à systematic perspective on policies affecting the juvenile 
iv criminal justice Systems. Topics will include adjudication, disposition, 
270 Semin 800 = ing. (Spring, even years) 
; Foundations of Social Inequality (3 

(Formerly $ос 370) "талу. (3) 
iiy at lo Principal concepts and theories used to explain social inequal- 
: ot i levels. Examination of principal bases of 


"sa ive forms. (Prerequisite course for students 
ial inequality as à maior field.) (Fall) 
i 3 


Stephens 


Lengermann, Wallace 
and qualitative research in the field of gender, 
tical mpirical research. (Fall) 
eoretica] Р i 
(Formerly Soe 371) ?rspectives on Gender (3) Lengermann, Wallace 
e leni К 
witha of Significant theoretical writings on gender and gender inequality, 
280 The Primary focus on contemporary sociological statements, (Spring) 
Impact of 8Y 9f Aging (3) Brown 
populi current demographic changes (size and composition of the aged 
lon) on the existing structure of American society. ^ (Spring) 


c ith emphasis on Current e 


ж pecial arrangements with the instructor for 


t to 1 additional semester hour. For description of the 


ationa] Law Center Bulletin. 
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281 Problems of Growing Old in American Society (3) Brow? 
Analysis of the bases of the social status of the aged in American society, tht 
impact on older people of characteristic situational changes in later life, am 
societal responses to those impact areas defined as social problems. 

290 Principles of Demography (3) Вош# 
Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 290. 

291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Bouli£ 
Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 291. 

295 Research (arr.) 9 
Independent study and special projects. Before permission is granted y 
register for Soc 295, the student must submit a written plan of study for 
approval of the staff member of the department who will be directing 
research. May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) suf 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


instructor. 

332 Seminar: Processes of Inquiry (3) A 
Development and critical review of students’ research projects with, 
objectives of aiding conceptualization and developing research design 
sideration of the interplay between theory and methods. Prerequisite: 8 и 
3 semester hours each of graduate theory and graduate methods. 


repeated for credit. 

342 Advanced Seminar on Health Policy (3) T 
Review of how health policy is made and implemented; how healt Ed 
research is done; in-depth review of selected topics and completed е; 
studies, primarily for students in the medical/health policy field. 
site: Econ 248, Soc 242 or consent of the instructor (Spring) si 

351 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) y 
Intensive investigation of special topics in sociological theory: May 
repeated for credit. (Fall) 

352 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) May 
Intensive investigation of special topics in sociological research. 
repeated for credit. (Spring) : 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general e» 


tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) jit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 


(Fall and spring) 


SPANISH e 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION — 


Professors R.S. Cottrell, Jr., R.K. Ives, J.R. Shotel, M.S. Castleberry (Chair) ge^ 
Associate Professors L.A. Tsantis, N.J. Sobel, R.N. Ianacone, A.J. Mazur, M 
Assistant Professor J.M. Taymans 
Instructors D.M. Hiltenbrand, P. Dupont, J. Mange, E.K. Thorp 

See the School of Education and Human Development for programs of st 
education leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and H 
ment, Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, and Doctor 


„дуй 
of 9 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 451 


First Group 


57 Curriculum Development for the Special-Needs Child (3) x "ss 
Ап overview of theory and sc ope of pre-academic and academic curric 
development as it relates to the special child. : (Fall) Staff 

38 Curriculum Adaptation for the Special-Needs Child (3) be sio 
Lectures, demonstration, and experiences designed to develop the stude 


» > needs th 
ability to adapt Curriculum and style of presentation to meet the needs of the 
Special child. Prerequisite: SpEd 57 (Spring) 


Staff 
87-88 Sign Language and Deafness (3—3) 
Same as Educ 87-88 
Second Group 
101 D 


i i : Mazur 
Imensions of the Complementary Teaching Role: faz 
Implementation of the Resource Room (3) 


sights г > stencies 
nstructiona] experiences designed to refine the insights and competencie 
essentia] for s 


uccessful operation of the complementary teaching model. 

(Fall) 
102 Practicum: Teaching the Child Wi 
Methods and Mat 
aboratory course t 


th Special Needs: Mazur 


aught in an elementary public school Students observe 
ina demonstration seminar conducted by the instructor. Must 
rrently with SpEd 189. Material fee, $50 (Fall) 

103 Practicum: Tea 


Ching the Child With Special Needs: 
gramming (3 or 6) 
Continuation of SpEd 102. 


Mazur 


i : i f the 
Concentration on the total programming ot ti 
n concurrently with SpEd 190. Material 


Staff 


quaint prospective teachers with special education and to 
"come aware of the various educational modifications necessary 
i chool program (Fall) 


Mazur 
A ementary-School-Aged Exceptional Child (3) 


assessment 


erview of Handicapping Conditions Suit 
Etiology an ymptomatology (3) M 
auses and Symptoms of most prevalent handicapping conditions in the 
mainstreamable child. 

170 ynamics of Human Relations: Theory and Practice (3) _ Mazur 
cji cussion of Psychosocial] theory as it relates to successful interaction with 
Children, (Fall) 

18 Preprofessional Internship: Program Adaptation Mazur 
for the Special Needs Child in the Regular Classroom (3) 

Supervised internship in school setting. Emphasis on intensive study of 
тшеп With specia] needs. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 102. 
all) 


90 Educational Intervention for the Special Needs Child: Staff 
Materials (3) 
n 


= sa SPD I NUN. ыбы, ae a 


ل 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


452 


199 Practicum in Complementary Teaching (6 to 12) 
;ol-based intervention progra 


Supervised teaching internship in a sche 
Student teaching with children identified as needing special educatio? 
services. A minimum of 240 clock hours required. Admission by perm 


of the instructor (Spring) 


Third Group 

202 Psychosocial Development of the Exceptional Child (3) 5 
The relationship between psychosocial development of the exceptional d 
and psychosocial development in general. Admission by permission 
instructor (Fall, alternate years) oul 

220 Selected Topics in Special Education (3 or 6) 

Courses on topics relevant to special educators offered to selected gos 

221 Accessing Community Systems for the Special-Needs Child (3) d 
Overview of access and service delivery for the special-needs child and 
her family. The relationship of public policy to service delivery i$ 
ered. (Spring and summer) | y 

222 Legislative Issues and Concerns in Supportive lanacone, Hilt 

Training, Transition, and Education Programs (3) 
Issues relating to interpreting and monitoring compliance of ейн 
designed to address more adequately the needs of the disabled. Emphas 
practical strategies in response to the mandates of federal legislation. 
fee, $25 (Fall) 

229 Vocational/Special Education Assessment of lan? 
the Secondary-Level Handicapped Student (3) p 
Individual study of methods and materials used in academic leari! 
including formal and informal testing to determine achievement, y 
styles, process disorders, diagnostic information, behavioral readi 
functional life skill attainment. Material fee, $20. (Fall) 

230 Vocational/Special Education Assessment of 
Individuals Who Are Handicapped (3) 


Investigation of the vocational assessment process, including f 
informal systems to determine vocational interests, aptitudes, 
ability skills. Material fee, $25 (Spring) 

231 Vocational/Special Education Programming Materials (3) 
Selected techniques and materials used in programming fo 
vocational needs of handicapped individuals. Emphasis on the deve? 
of skills related to professional liaison and support roles in the С^ 
instructional arrangements and cooperative training. Must be taken 
rently with SpEd 233. Material fee, $20. 

232 Dynamics of Career Intervention Techniques Іапасопе, 
and Strategies for the Handicapped (3) 

Specific intervention strategies and techniques focusing ОП at, 
vocational decision making for handicapped individuals. Emphasis 
bining theoretical constructs with practical field experience. Е 

233 Curriculum іп Vocational/Special Education (3) eri 
Theory and practice in planning, implementing, and evaluating CHW 
in career/vocational education. Emphasis on techniques for m 
ulum and materials for handicapped individuals. Requires fie -sito 
lum implementation. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 231. 

234 Seminar in Supportive Training, Transition, 
and Education Programs (3) „о, 
Focus on the design, implementation, and evaluation of in-service » 
ming to effect change; analysis and development of relat 
presentation and writing skills. Material fee, $20. (Spring) 


r the 


0 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 453 


235 Coordination of 
Vocational/Special Education (3) 


Job Placement Programs in Staff 


Rationale, resources, and programming strategies for the bem and 
Coordination of successful job placement programs for the handicappe > 
236 Сагеег Planning for the Handicapped (3) „ЖОРТ... 
Theoretical and programming factors as they relate to the career de - "s 
and decision making of handicapped individuals. Focus will be on ec 


i ing г i i areer 
niques, resources, and model concepts for planning and implementing c 
education at all levels of service delivery. 


240 Developmental Process of Parenting: 
Parenting the Handicapped Child (3) 
€ developmental process 
Particular attention is paid to 
$20. (Spring) 


Freund and Staff 


і é р i ting. 
of becoming a parent and ongoing paren 
parenting the handicapped child. Material fee, 


241 Practicum: The Liaison Special Educator (3 or 6) h your. 
Cory relevant to the coordinated delivery of services for health handi 
Capped child 1 


а hospital setting and the University classroom. (Fall) 
242 Neurodevelopmental Р 


ials: lanacone, Hiltenbrand 
"Special Education (3) 


eer education techniques and resources in secondary, post- 


ness, and community programming for individuals who are 
handicapped. Empha: 


Sis on collaborative planning and programming for 
developing career Concepts at all levels of service delivery. 

253 Special Education for Adjudicated Youth: State of the Art (3) Staff 
Seminar Offering an Overview of specia] education for adjudicated youth 
through Presentation by theorists and practicing professionals (Fall) 

25 Special ucation for Adjudicated Youth: F ield Experiences (3) Staff 
Site visits local, state, and federal juvenile correction facilities and 
асуосас ganizations, coord 


anagement Approach to Staff 
sment for Special Populations (3) 
Examination of diagnostic instrumentation used in academic, vocational, and 
Psychological evaluation for special-needs populations Emphasis on integra- 
lon an interpretation of data as a basis for short- and long-term service 
Penning through an interdisciplinary case management structure. Material 
256 wher culum Methods for Adjudicated Youth 


Staff 


Ind ized programming. (Fall) 
Fun "Ship in Special Education for Adjudicated Youth (9) Staff 
ull-time field experience with special education for adjudicated youth; 


454 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


bimonthly University seminars. Opportunity to integrate total progra 


objectives. (Spring) 
260 Developmental Assessment in Special Education (3) Tsantis, Castlebeff 


Development of assessment skills with academic diagnostic instru 
Study of validity, reliability, nonbiased testing, aptitude, and achiev 
Material fee, $25 (Spring and summer) 

261 Practicum: Methods and Materials Ives, Castlebeffi 


for Young Exceptional Children (3 or 6) E 
Clinical practice in design and implementation of educational strategies 


materials. Three dimensions: designing and developing teaching mat 
classroom teaching, feedback and evaluation with professor. Tau t at? 
demonstration site. Requires eight hours a week on site. (Fall) 

262 Formal Assessment of Castleberry, Tsanl 
Young Exceptional Children (3) " 
Weekly seminar designed to prepare early childhood special educators 
translate formal assessment data into instructional programming. R 
field work with children. Material fee, $25 (Fall) sul 

263 Development of the Infant with Special Needs (3) 

The processes of normal infant development and interrelationships ^ 
areas of development; relationship of these processes to the growth 


development of the at-risk child. Material fee, $25. (Fall) -— 
264 Educational Implications of Medical and Genetic 

Conditions of the Developmentally Delayed Child (3) 

Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for teaching develop, 


tally delayed children, with emphasis on genetically linked handica Pki 
conditions. Practitioner needs and programming concerns are stresseg 


rial fee, $25 (Spring) pe 
265 Clinical Experience With Multiply Handicapped 
and Developmentally Disabled Young Children (3) " a! 


Field experience designed for students with limited experience 
childhood special education. Three-week intensive involvement in 
childhood special education setting. (Summer) 

266 The Development of Language in Young Exceptional Children (3) 
Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the develo 
language programs for the special-needs child. (Summer) casti 

267 The Early Childhood Special Educator: 

A Survey of Roles, Services, and Issues (3) P, 
Examination of the spectrum of roles available in early childhood dug 
education; emphasis on the historical, legal, philosophical, and t 

aspects of early childhood special education. (Summer) pel 

268 The Development of the Special-Needs Child (3) child 
An in-depth examination of the development of young exceptional jp 
and the specific nature of handicapping conditions. Lecture 
visits. (Fall) W 

269 Multidisciplinary Theory in Special Education (3) Castlebeff?^, у 
Seminar focusing on sociological and psychological constructs 
interpersonal/intrapersonal relationships. Material fee, $25. (Fall) sv 

270 Mainstreaming: Adapting Attitudes, Programs, and 
Curriculum to Meet the Needs of the Special Child (3) opal 

devel 


Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the 


an oo 


d 


& 


readiness skills in special education. (Spring, alternate years) 
271 The Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning 
for the Special-Needs Child (3 or 6) 
Theory of interdisciplinary team functioning. (Spring) "LL 


273 Seminar for Special Education Strategist Intern (3) 
Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns 
tered during special education/early childhood strategist internship. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 455 


280 Developmental Assessment for Adolescents (3) Sobel 
Formal and informal psychoeducational assessment instruments commonly 
used with upper-elementary and junior and senior high school students, 
rat with the writing of psychoeducational reports. Material fee, $25. 

a 

287 Interdisciplinary Topics Related to 
the Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent (3) 

Examination of the multidisciplinary roles of the transition special educator 

of serious]y emotionally disturbed adolescents. Goals of the transition pro- 
levant to the transition of emotionally 
el of service to another. (Spring) 

"haracteristics of the Seriously Sobel 


Ives 


n: in-depth examination of re 


evelopment issues, and the na 
adolescent. 


289 Curriculum Methods for the Seriously Emotionally Ives, Sobel 
Disturbed Adolescent (3 to 6) 
Design and implemer 
plans, under th 


levant diagnostic categories, psychosocial 
ture and needs of the seriously disturbed 


ntation of appropriate educational and management 
ушы, е Supervision of the instructor in a field-based practicum 
em com (Spring and summer) 
^ ntrol and Management Techniques in the Castleberry, Ives 
pecial Education Classroom (3) 
Examination of the theory 


& y, techniques, and tools essential for effective 
E Ed oom management. (Spring) 
aa of the Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Ives, Sobel 
М olescent Intervention Alternatives (3) 
ce: of comprehensive program and specific management strategies. 
s fessiona] Internship in Education Ives, Tsantis 
Su oung Exceptiona] Children (6 or 9) 
meee rae in the education of young exceptional children. A 
0 clock ho i i 8 
293 Professional t the Special Edu ming апа summer) 


Supervised Internship for the Special Educator (6to 9) Freund, Tsantis 
SDeci . multidimensional aspects of work within the 
294 ! (Spring апа summer) 

P: Service to the Seriously Ives, Sobel 


ull-time Adolescent (6 to 9) 
care site р ‘pg 8 psychoeducator in a residential or extended day- 
295 Professional p 78) 
Tus" al Internship in Supportive Training, lanacone, Hiltenbrand 
upervised апа Education ams (6 to 9) 
a rta Internship focused on providing supportive training, transition, 


ais required (Sprinal Special education candidates; 280—420 clock hours 
ilosoph : : 
Implementatn al, and Practical Issues in the Shotel 


Historical idi of Public Law 94-142 (3) 


~ egal perspectives that have led to Public Law 94-142, th 
of usto for A]] Handicapped Children Act of 1 - 4 


ч 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


98 Individual Study in Special Education (3 or 6 each) s 
Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. Program 


conferences arranged with advisor. Admission by permission of advisor: 


be repeated for credit. (Academic year) 

303 Administration and Supervision of Ives, Castlebar 
Special Education (3) 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program organization, admi 


tration, and development. Surveying local needs; program evaluation 
supervision. Admission by permission of instructor (Summer) 
304 Recent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) Tsantis, D 
bl 


Emphasis on topical research issues and concerns, unique pro 
conducting research, and procedures and sources for obtaining геев! 


funding. Material fee, $25. (Fall and spring) - 
306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: 


Theory and Practice in Special Education (3) uil 
Theoretical foundations and clinical techniques necessary for the | 
ve 


childhood special educator to counsel successfully parents of handi 
children. Material fee, $25. (Spring) 
308 Instructional Processes in Special Education: 


The Trainer of Trainers (3) j 
Review of the instructional processes as they affect education and врео? 


education, including the university and staff development persp 
portunities for practice in needs assessment, program design, an 
instruction. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) si 
343 Psychoeducational Diagnosis in Special Education (3) Tsantis and 
The range of diagnostic strategies applicable to the child who | d 
psychosocial and related learning difficulties. Admission by perm 
instructor. (Spring) sho! 
345 Consultation Skills in Special Education (3) Ives, " 
Consultation models from organizational development, organization 
chology, and mental health applied to in-service training for @@й ag 
personnel and facilitating appropriate programs for the special child iP 
public schools. Material fee, $25. (Spring) 
350 Identification and Assessment in Special Education: 
"^ 


Planning Appropriate Intervention (3) 
Exposes administrators/supervisors to information relative to the eX 
child. Examines etiologies and symptomatologies of handicapping 
tions, developmental norms, identification and assessment strat 
individualized educational programming. gy 
351 Seminar: Developing Home/School/Community Ives, 
Support Systems—Models for Effective Service Delivery (3) wl 
Provides experiences that facilitate effective service planning for pA 
capped child through the examination of existing models of family 
tion, curriculum adjustment, and special education service delivery. f 
352 Seminar: Legal Issues and Public Policy Concerns 
in Planning Service Access for the Special Child (3) vo’ 
Identification and examination of policy issues; procedures in 
moving an area of concern into the political and legislative process; Me, 
agencies and advocacy groups in defining and shaping regul 
implementation criteria into a legal mandate. (Summer) pel 
360 Interdisciplinary Techniques in the Tsantis: 
Diagnostic Process in Special Education (3) of 
Application of theoretical concepts of assessment; development си 
ment programs; interpretation and application of interdisciplinary © 
evaluations. Prerequisite: SpEd 260 or equivalent, and pe 1 
instructor. (Fall) y^ 


E 


SPEECH AND HEARING 457 


370 Attitude Change and the Ac 
Child: Individual Ability to Change (3) 


Applies Specific psychosocial constructs ge 
action to the profe: 


trator, Material fee, $20 (Fall) 
Fourth Group 


401 Doctoral Semina 


cess Process for the Special Ives 


rmane to successful human inter- 
ssional milieu of the special education consultant/adminis- 


r in Special Education (3) Staff 
small group with a selected faculty member; intensive 
an area of common interest in an informal environ- 
> exchange of ideas and optimum potential for personal 
. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
toral Internship: Special Education (6—6) Staff 
i ?rnship in college teaching, administration, su- 
ate agency function. Each internship individually arranged. 
lon t rmission of advisor. (Academic year) 
aluation in Special Education (3) Shotel 
Б: ducational evaluation models to special education situations. 
pecia consideration 8iven to the work of Haines, Popham, Scriven, Stake, 


Will be I „é (ul) .  ractical application of the theoretical models 


аг in Special Education (3) Shotel 
emonstrate ВРО nity for selected graduate students to develop, refine, and 


eir skills and abilities in a small- oup setting with fellow 
Stu а : ER. gn р setting : 
(Fal ents and department faculty. Admission by permission of instructor. 


Staff 


late p. ; "illis, L.S. Bowie ics. ' 

S80Ciq Mer, Bowling (Chair), L.S. Bie 
Assistant P. essors M.D.M. Brewer, J.R. Regnell 

its TOfessors С.Е. Scala, S.L, Murray 

--Helor 0 a ы 

audiology быы with a non-professiona] major in speech-language pathology and 

1. The general rental) —The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
(Students "quirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
satisfying the rao, consult the d i ; 

requi - 

апа Mathe айса sciome or meaningful initiation in the humanities and the natural 
Tequisite courses—CmT; 1, SpHr 11 


related areas— Ps 


Iski, G.R. Herer, C.W. Linebaugh 


iıı ЧЧ гей Courses ; 
additio Semes xis УС 121 and 131 (or their equivalent), plus 15 
ae b e major м of Second-group courses selected from related areas as 
: equired cou 1 Sor. : 
TE Tes in the major—SpHr 101, 102, 103, 104, 108. 118, 119, 120. 
T In Speech and 


and at least 6 sem hearing—15 semester h 


, ester hour: 3 
8, 118, 9, and 120, 5 of second 


103 ours are required, including SpHr 11, 101, 
group courses to be selected from SpHr 102, 


е field of s eech-.] i isi 
ree of Bache] p anguage pathology and audiology—Prerequisite: 
from thi iva, ОГ Of Arts With a major in speech-language pathology and audiology 


equivalent degree, and an appropriate score on the Aptitude 
Required. га0Ча(е Recor Examination. à : 


458 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION j 
All students must take the National Examination in Audiology or in Speech Patholoff 
available through the Educational Testing Service. Students must request the Testini 
Service to send copies of the test scores to the Department of Speech and Hearing tob 
used in the fulfillment of the general requirement in the Graduate School of Arts a 
Sciences for the Master's Comprehensive Examination. Satisfactory test results mus 
reach the department at least three weeks before graduation. In the event that 
National Examination is not available, the Speech and Hearing Department 


substitute its own examination. 
Speech and Hearing Therapy: See the Speech and Hearing Center. 


First Group 


11 Voice and Diction (3) Bielski, 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversation 
the study of phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and quality in prepara 
performance. Recording fee, $5. Same as CmTr 11 (Fall, spring 


summer) 


Second Group 

101 Bioacoustics (3) Bre 
Acoustic analysis of speech and the physiology of reception and processing 
speech by the human auditory system. (Spring) 

102 Neural Substrates of Speech, Hearing, and Language (3) Li ish 
Neuroanatomy and neurophysiology as they relate to speech and ў 
Emphasis on sensory and motor systems and neuroanatomical correlates 

103 Biophonetics (3) ыў 
Anatomy and physiology of the auditory and speech production тесин 


language processing. (Spring) 
Emphasis on the functions of the respiratory, laryngeal, and orofa 


tures in normal speech production. (Fall) m 
104 Introduction to Speech-Language Pathology (3) "A 
Survey of the field of speech-language pathology. The effect of bod y 


pathologies and environmental factors on the production of $ 


language. (Spring) pret 
108 Introduction to Audiology (3) o 
Survey of the field of audiology. The effect of body-system pathologies й 


reception of speech and other acoustic stimuli. Procedures of p 
speech audiometry. Clinical and educational services for the arin’ 
paired. Prerequisite: SpHr 101. (Spring) 

118 Structural Development of Speech and Language (3) 
Development of phonetic/phonemic and syntactic usage in oral jangot 


(Fall) 
119 Clinical Procedures for Communication Disorders (3) oni 
Precision treatment techniques used in clinical practice for соп у 


disorders. Emphasis on accountability of providers of clinical ай! 
al services. Prerequisite: Psyc 121 and 131, or equivalent, and 


instructor. (Fall) 

120 Analytic Procedures for Communicative Disorders (3) шаш 
Procedures used in clinical practice for remediation of СО educ 
disorders. Staffings of active case material from clinical am 
settings. Theory and practice in the phonetic/phonemic and semê on 
tic, and pragmatic analysis of oral language samples. Prerequisite: °F 
or equivalent. (Spring) $ 

196 Independent Study (1 to 6) 

Independent research and special projects. Open only to 

students in their senior year. Before students are permitt o 

SpHr 196, they must submit a written proposal of the plan of study в" 

approval of the staff member who will be directing the stu y 

department chairman. 1 


Third Group 


SPEECH AND HEARING 459 


267 Industrial Audiology (3) Bowling 


Review of theories and Processes pertinent to communication disorders 
related to industrial noise. Methods of assessing environments and pertinent 
legislation (Fall) 

268 Clinical Practice in Communication Disorders (1 to 3) Staff 
Supervised clinical practice in the evaluation and treatment of communica- 
tion disorders. May be repeated for a total of 3 semester hours of credit 

Ac (Fall, Spring, and summer) 

269 Community Programs in Communication Disorders (3) Herer 
Methods and procedure for the planning, management, and operation of 


Ospital, school, and other community programs for the communicatively 
handicapped. ' (Fall) 


270 Audiological Evaluation of Children (3) 


Bowling 
A study of the deve 


lopment of the sense of hearing; underlying causes of 


auditory deficits and audiometric te hniques used to measure hearing in 
children. (Spring) 


271 Developmental Disorders of Speech Production (2) Regnell 
Evaluation of persons With speech articulation disorders; test demonstra- 
tions, oral peripheral examination; special segments on evaluation and 

lopharyngeal dysfunction (including cleft palate) and cerebral 


S. y ` (Summer) : 
Isorders of Speech Articulation (3) un 
Consideration of speech articulation disorders from physiologic, acoustic, 
Perceptual, linguistic, and learnin 


8 points of view. Review of treatment 
273 оош and programs, Laboratory fee, $7.50. 
anguage Disabilities in Children: Identification and Diagnosis (2) Staff 
nu of current theoretical approaches to evaluation; a diagnostic model to 
кошш! evaluation and interpretation: review of available standardized 
ests; Observation and testing experience. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall) 
nguage Disabilities in Children: Remediation (3) Staff 


use of diagnostic information for 


: source support; experience through 
going language remediation. Laboratory fee, $7.50 
Pring) 


у . Review of historical and current methods for treatment. 
2% К Ога!огу fee. $7.50. Il) 
peec Fluency Diso, 


rom | r disorders of speech rate апа rhythm 

erts Laboratory pae linguistic physiological, and psychosocial points of 
Gs. atory fee, 7.50. Spri 

ninica] Aphasiology | (2) (Spring) 
eview ү Differentia] Diagnosis of Acquired Language Disorders) 


Phasia and = 
27 ae apraxia of speech Laboratory fee, $7.50 тш) 
For са! Aphasiology р (3) Linebaugh 
( ormer]y Rehabilitat 


ion of Acquired Language Disorders ) 
atment of 


ere damage, closed head injury, and dementia; methods for 


lagnosis and 
Cerebra] hemisph 
assessing гесоуе 


= ee 
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ii 
279 Motor Speech Disorders: Differential Diagnosis Linebauğ 
and Treatment (3) 
AN Methods of assessing motor speech disorders and their physical, & 
ч and perceptual characteristics; diagnosis and treatment of the dysarthria 
dysphagia. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring) 
a 280 Functional Voice Disorders (3) Rega?! 
ў Review of the normal structure and function of the vocal mechanis® 
8 acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in providi 
X speech evaluation and treatment for persons with functional voice disordét 
0 Programs for the remediation of these voice problems will be covert! 
3 Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall) 
b 281 Organic Voice Disorders (3) Reg 
a Acquisition of knowledge and clinical educational skills in providing sp% 
E evaluation and treatment for persons with organic voice disorders; o 
b. inclusion of management of laryngectomized persons Laboratory fee, $7 
3 (Summer) 
283 Aural Rehabilitation (3) Brow f 
h readin 


Systems, principles, and methods of auditory training and speec 
including development of lesson plans and their application in 
communication problems of acoustically handicapped individuals. Labo 
E tory fee, $7.50. (Fall) prev 
j 284 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) к, 
Psychoacoustic principles and methods underlying assessment of "m 
disorders. Clinical implications, tests; demonstration and practicum 
tory fee, $7.50. (Fall) 
285 Hearing Aids (3) 
Discussion of hearing-aid characteristics and electroacoustic meas 
hearing-aid effectiveness in improving communicative efficiency; e 
for selection and clinical evaluation of hearing aids; counseling of the 
| Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring) powi 
\ 286 Special Auditory Tests (3) "m 
Special audiometric techniques for cochlear and retrocochlear lesion ig 
fying functional hearing losses; study of electrophysiological t fe 
Clinical application of tests and interpretation of results. Laborato 
compe 


$7.50. (Spring) 
287 Auditory Processing (3) 

Detailed study of the factors that affect auditory perception and HM 
sion; methods and procedures used in identifying disorders of 


resolv 


|! perception and comprehension. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall) si 
' 288 Psychosocial Aspects of Hearing Loss (3) socil 4 
} Consideration of the rationale and procedures for evaluating the $9 
ү emotional behavior as well as the intellectual potential of thos 
{ impaired hearing. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Summer) Г, 
| 289 Immittance Audiometry and Middle Ear Function (3) "" 
} Development of skills їп immittance audiometry and audiological ў 
of middle ear function. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall) y 


T 290 Management of the Hearing-Impaired Child (3) ding 
| Overall management approach to the hard-of-hearing child, inclu! 
| nosis, parent counseling, amplification, educational placemen n 
i programs and procedures, and re-evaluation. Prerequisite: a CO 
) principles and procedures in audiology. Laboratory fee, $7.50. 
292 Seminar: Research Methods in Communicative Disorders (3) p 


Varying topics concerned with research methods of remedial 


| communicative disorders. May be repeated for credit. Admission y 

li sion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Summer) L4 

i 295 Independent Research in Speech-Language and Hearing (а17.) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 

(Fall and spring) 


STATISTICS/COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 461 
STATISTICS/COMPUTER AND IN 


Professors H.F, Bright (Emeritus), S. Kullback (Emeritus), H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. Kirsch, 


TS Gastwirth, S,W. Greenhouse (Chair), N.D. Singpurwalla, M Halperin (Research), 
Adj : Smythe, LJ. Wei, J.M. Lachin III, A.M. Mark (Visiting) 
Junct Professor S. Shrier 
Wy serial Lecturer B. Bailar, J. Kullback, K.M. Wolter, C.T Ireland, F. Ponti, T. Jabine, 
J. Smit 
Associate Professors В.Е Thomas, P.F 
Ssociate Professorial] Lecturers P 
Wu, М.С. Michaud 
Assistant 


Professors 3 
Assistant Б fessors H.M. N 


nstructor В.Е 


FORMATION SYSTEMS 


Thall, S.E.F. Sc hlesselman (Research) 
P. Biemer N.J. Kirkendall, R. Jacob, T.C. Teeples, J.S. 


Aahmoud, Т.К. Nayak, M.A. Foulkes (Research) 
rers A. Chu, E.E. Gbur. Jr., R.F. Raubertas 


nce with a major in statistics (departmental), 

Science (departmental), or computer and informa- 
llowing requirements must be fulfilled: 

(Student; E Tequirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

Satisfyin th consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 

: 8 the requirements for meaningful initiation into the humanities and social 


е. Prerequisit 6° ) 

information systems major all majors—Math 31, 3 
4. (a) Requi сошзев for all majors—Math 124; Stat 129. 130. 

approved seco ' Courses for the statistics major—Stat 118, 119, 157-58, 189, plus three 

(b) Required? Courses in Statistics. | | 
Stat 118, 119, 131 e for the statistics major with an option in computer science— 
5 is табо » 197-58, plus three approved second-group computer related courses. 
mmended. 


ü (c) Required Courses for the co 


2, 133 134, 1 mputer and information systems major—Stat 131, 
, " ‚ 135 x 
46, 147 148 » 157-58 or 18 


x 9—90, 198, plus two approved courses from Stat 145, 
з » 149, 150, Math 105 is recommended. 

eventually pursuin 
9 and 140, and 


2, 33; Stat 91 (except computer and 


8 a Ph.D. program in statistics are advised 
two years of a foreign language. Math 157 is also 
all maja бше а balanced Program, departmental approval of electives is required for 

Students Who seek Special Honors in 
introductory tities 


statistics should check with the Department. 

18 hours of appr 

t Course, Stat 118, 
i : 

includi. In computer science—18 ho 

ng Stat 1 9, 130, 131 and 

ommended, ' ‚апа one c 

Master 


Oved courses in this department, including an 
and one computer course. 


Urs of approved courses in this department, 
ourse in statistical methods. A year of calculus is 


(b) a concentration in biostatistics; (c) a 
earch; (d) a concentration in computer science. 
at 118 and 157-58. (Stat 157-58 is not required 
) 
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had Stat 119 or equivalent the program must inc lude Stat 221 or 217-18 Courses af 
:sultation with the advisor 
pplied statistics 


hours must be chose 


The core curriculum inc ludes Stat 2012 
n in consultation with 


les Stat 187, 201-2 20 


f which 6 hours 
as. All electives mis 


g and survey resear h—The core curriculum include 


ester hours are electives, of which 
ed). 


selected in cor 
(a) General curri ulum ina 
and 210. An additional 21 semester 


advisor 
(b) Concentration in biostatistics— The core curric ulum incluc 
227, 231. Twelve additional semester hours are electives о 
alth sciences or related are 


225-26, 2 
be in statistics and 6 hours must be in he 


be approved by the advisor 
(c) Concentration 1n samplin 


Stat 193, 196, 210, 287-88. An additional 18 sem 

least 9 credit hours must be in statistics (Stat 201—2 1s strongly recommend 

electives must be approved by the advisor i 
The core curriculum includes Stat 201-2 " 


(d) Concentration in ¢ omputer science 


210. An additional 21 hours must be selected, of which 12 hours will be from i 
approved list of computer science courses Selections will be made in consultation 


the advisor 
Master of Arts in the field of mathematical statistics —Prerequisite: ў 
with a major in statistics from this University, or an equivalent degree If undergradia 
study did not include equivalent required courses, those courses must be t d u 
ant 


prerequisite to graduate study. Additional prerequisites inc lude Math 139 m 
Under certain circumstances some prerequisites may be waived; check with 


t 


department 


Required: the general requirements statec 
Sciences, including Stat 201-2 and 217-18. The remaining 18 semeste 


selected in consultation with the advisor 
Prerequisite: A master’s degit 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of statistics 
The main requirement is a strong backgrou g 


statistics or a related discipline 

mathematics, including courses in advanced calculus, linear algebra, and mā duit 
statistics (similar to Stat 201 -2). Some deficienc ies may be made up concurrently «iD 
the student's first year. In some instances, a student may enter the Ph.D. program 


bachelor's degree P 
Required: The general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Af н 
Sciences, including satisfactory ‹ ompletion of (1) Stat 201-2, 217-18, 257, 258, pr 


and a minimum of 24 additional semester hours 
departmental doctoral committee; (2) proficiency in computer languages 8$ de 


by course work or an examination; (3) the General Examination, consisting O 
(a) a written qualifying examination that must be taken within 24 months from y 
enrollment in the program and is based on the four-course core (Stat 257, 258 263, 

and (b) an examination to determine the student's readiness to carry out the "n 
dissertation research; and (4) a dissertation demonstrating the candidate's ability g 


original research in one of the following fields: Bayesian inference, biostatistics ш 
experiments, multivariate analysis, nonparametric statistics, probability ( 


applied), reliability theory, robust methods, sampling, statistical inference: 


processes, and time series. FL 

Departmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to я” 
group courses in statistics. Stat 131 is prerequisite to computer and informa op ^ 
wei ai 


1 under the Graduate School of Ay 
r hours ™ 


= 


as determined by consultation 


courses that follow it (i.e., Stat 133 to 150). 


First Group 
*51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics ( 
hour). Frequency distributions: 


3) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 "i 
measures, probability, probability distributions, sampling, estima | 
d correlation, index numbers (Fall Д 


hypotheses, regression ап 
*53 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions: ® | 


er, and credit for 


* Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 111, and 127 are related in their subject matt 


the six may be applied toward à degree 
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d А ?ses, regression 
measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, reg 
and correlation. (Fall and spring) 


Staff 

"91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) sristics, descriptive 

Probability, frequency distributions and their ciencia d ation. An 
measures, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and correle R 


+ sis Fall and 
introduction to the use of computers in statistical analysis ( 
Spring) 


Second Group 


tat 51,5 


103 Sampling in Accounting (3) 


Bright 
, 2g to 
Special emphasis on applications of sampling — - ve а pe 
accounting problems Prerequisite: Stat 51, 53, 91. or equivarent. 
spring) : i Staff 
*104 Statistics in Management, Administration, and Policy Studies (3) S 
Lecture (3 hours) 


‚ laboratory (1 hour) Introductory study of statistical 


techniques for research problems. For graduate students in fields other than 

Statistics who have no previous statistics training Kirsch 
105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences (3) statistical tech- 
ecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of es ылды 
i arch problems Analysis of variance, correlation ere 
nonparametric techniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite: Stat 53, 104, 0 
equivalent, and satisfactory performance on a placement examination. 
(Fall and Spring) 


* » S ff 
111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) om 


Descriptive Statistics, graphical methods. probability, special distributions, 


random variables, sampling, correlation, estimation and confidence intervals, 
hypothesis testing, (Fall) 


112 usiness and Economi 


cs Statistics II (3) 38 icu 
Continuation of Stat 111. with emphasis on techniques of regression, 


Square, sampling designs, index numbers, and other topics used in economics 
Dess. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent бен) 
118 Regression Analysis (3) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Simple and multiple linear e kon 
partial correlation. residual analysis, stepwise model building, multicollin- 
earity ang diagnosti 


stic methods, indicator variables Prerequisite: 3 semester 
Ours selected f. 


tom Stat 51, 53, 91, 104. 127. (Fall and spring) 
Analysis of Variance (3) 


Staff 

ture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the design of experi- 

ments ang analysis of variance: randomized block, factorial, Latin square 

alysis of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118. (Spring) Е 
able Techniques (3) deem 

ultidimensional contingency tables, including estimation, tests 

gression. Prerequisite: Stat 118 or permission 


121 Contingency T 


Sprin 

123 Introduction to Pea AQ (3) Staff 
Same as Econ 123. 

127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) S. 
Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applicable to the biomed- 
ical and relate, Sciences. Properties of basic probability functions: binomial, 

Olsson, and normal. Data analysis, inference, and experimental design. 
ý (Fall and spring) 

129 Introduc 9n to Computing (3) Staff 

Computer 


and programming concepts; algorithm development. High- 
leve] langu 


age programs written by students will be run on the University 
Computer, (Fall and spring) 


3, 
е six ma 31, 104, 11 


` 111, and 127 are related to their subject matter, and credit for only one of 
it will т аррНед toward a d j 
not be given for both Stat 129 and 197. 


ана аа 
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130 Computer Programming (3) 
Development of advanced computing ideas using 


\ 


a high-level la 
Emphasis on careful design and implementation of programs using “strut 
tured programming.” Prerequisite: Math 31 or concurrent registration & 
permission of instructor and Stat 129 or equivalent (Fall and spring) y 


131 Data Structures (3) 
Files and file systems. 
operations: creating, updating, sorting, mergin 
Introduction to data processing, storage, and re 
uisite to the following courses in computer and information systems 


Linked lists and trees. Basic structure of processit 
g, searching, linking, hashinf 
trieval. This course is prert 

(i.e, 99 


133 to 150). Prerequisite: Stat 130 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) suf 
132 Introduction to Discrete Structures (3) a 
Joint offering of the Statistics and Mathematics Departments. Discrete 


tures and associated mathematical tools. Topics include sets, fu 
relations, directed and undirected graphs, propositional calculus, Boo 
algebras, with applications to computer science. Prerequisite: Stat 130 


Math 31 (Fall) 

133 Computer Organization and Assembly Language (3) W 
and machine 

guage; addressing techni 


Data representation and arithmetic; computer structure 

guage; computer architecture. Assembly lan 

input and output. Study of an actual small computer. Prerequisite: 

(Fall) y? 
134 Operating Systems (3) adit 

Techniques for handling simultaneous processes; dynamic procedum dg 

tion; synchronization and mutual exclusion; semaphores. Operating " 

design methodologies; abstract data types; monitors; kernels. Mem 

agement; memory hierarchy; paging. Recovery procedures. 

Stat 133. (Spring) si 


135 Survey of Programming Languages (3) 
Structured and nonstructured languages; list-structured languages дй 
erpretive and in 


matching and symbol manipulation languages; int 
languages; variable binding. Prerequisite: Stat 131. (Spring) 


142 Introduction to Automata Theory (3) ти? 
Finite state automata. Turing machines and computability; universal А 


machine; computable and noncomputable functions; halting probet y 
putational complexity. Formal grammars and their relationship t0 8 
Prerequisite: Stat 131 and à course in propositional calculus. 


145 Compiler Design (3) 
Grammars, languages, syntax, and semantics. Lexical analysis; per 
context-free language parsing techniques; code generation. { 
Stat 142 

146 Design and Development of Software (3) 
Design techniques; structured programming; code reading; stepwis? 


ment; top-down design; information hiding; coupling and cohesion: 
opment of a multicomponent software project by students. 
Stat 131. (Fall) 

147 Artificial Intelligence (3) - 
Representation of knowledge; notational systems such as logics: 
ming languages, trees, and networks; LISP Search strategies: 
production rule systems. Algorithms used in Al; natural language 
vision, manipulator operation, theorem proving, problem solv 
site: Stat 131. 


148 Data Base Systems (3) пеной, 
Sequential file processing; random access storage. Hierarchical gas | 
relational data models. Data normalization; data description l } tegi 
facilities. File and index organization; inverted files. Data ine 

reliability; computer security. Prerequisite: Stat 131. | 
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149 Simulation and Mod 
iscrete simulation of re. 
guages; queues: 
predictin 
statistics, 


eling (3) Smith 
al-world systems. Simulation techniques and lan- 
event-driven simulation systems. Analysis of algorithms; 


8 system performance: queuing theory. Prerequisite: Stat 131; some 


Staff 
Concepts of programming, programming languages, operating systems, non- 


ming compiler techniques Prerequisite: Stat 131 or permis- 
May be repeated for credit (Spring) 

Mat ematical Models in Population Genetics (3—3) Staff 

and cell reproduction, deterministic models of 

cts of mutation, migration, and 

inb ~ ор Bene frequency; multiple loci and multiple allele models; 
noreeding; Fis 5 al theorem of natural selection; stochastic 


ranchi including methods of direct product 
nching proce quation methods. 


157-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3—3) 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, 
sion analysis. experimental design. 

el сш. . (Academic year) 
ра atil Statistics for Economics Students (3) Staff 
n for Stat 275, Prerequisite: Math 31 and 32 or equivalent. (Spring) 
e ime Series Analysis (3) Kirkendall 
of univariate tima erated moving average (ARIMA) modeling and — 
uc i e time series. Estimation of spectral density functions, white noise 
‚ апа tests for periodicities. Theory and applications using SAS on the 


Computer. Prerequisite. M. 3, Stat 157— 
183 Intermediate ES quisite: Math 33, Stat 157-58 or 118. 


ы Staff 
Statistica] Computi ) 
ng P к 
Pplication of ә uam e 


gene frequency; and H 


Staff 


estimation, hypothesis testing, regres- 
Prerequisite: differential and integral 


Pr ; | 
rane of sampling and sample design. Pr 


Nonparametric Statistica] Inference (3) 


Statistica) in 
erence 
Specified, М ence when the f 


Staff 
erequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent. 


Staff 
orm of the underlying distribution is not fully 


onparametric Procedures for estimation and testing hypotheses. 
On to robust Procedures. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent. 


. t icati - Staff 
inat rete fas = 
опа! analysis, ^ Stochastic independence, 


site: di | ons, random variables, laws of large numbers. Prerequi- 
1 Ques erential and integra] calculus, (Academic year) 
rinciplen Te Design (3) Staff 
telephone and Procedures for developing effective questionnaires for mail, 
Shade ne and persona] interview surveys. Prerequisite: Stat 187 or equiva- 
195 Readin Permission of instructor 
be Research in Statistics (arr.) 


196 Seminar: Mat Once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


ir: Majo; Governmental Surveys (3 
in i Ysls of problems in conducting ie 

n tal ple esign, question wording, field collectio 
: ations. Surveys covered include the 1980 cen 
and a representa 


Rene Amm cc " 
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*197 Digital Computer Programming With Applications (3) Thom 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Use of digital computer in statisti 


and other computational work. Writing, debugging, and running proj Si 
the digital computer in the University Computer Center. Prerequisite? 
118; or Math 32; or permission of instructor ou! 
198 Special Topics (3) ae) 
Topic to be announcec peated for 
provided the content differs 


1 in the Schedule of Classes. May be re 


Third Group " 
Li 


Н 201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3—3) 
Distribution theory, sampling t 


heorv, estimation, sufficient statistics, № M 
esis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate ( 


normal distribution. 


demic year) m. 
203 Fundamental Algorithms and Their Analysis (3) M v 
Basic tools for the study of algorithms, inc luding asymptotic analysis’ 
ations. Graphs and their representation in a computer 
lified seniors. Prerequisite 


recurrence rel 
NP-complete graph problems. Open to qua 
124; Math 113 or Stat 198; Stat 131 (Spring) 


204 Expert Systems (3) » 
f machine intelligence, with special emphasis 0n " 
ie 


Advanced study o 
systems. Topics include advanced systems for problem solving an 
search control, 


ed reasoning, reasoning with uncertainty, 
learning machines. Theory and applications. Prerequisite: Stat 147. 


(Spring) 

206 Multivariate Methods in the Behavioral Sciences (3) 
Application of multivariate analysis to data of the social sciences. Teh y 
covered include factor analysis, cluster analysis, discriminant analys; j 
other topics. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118, anc 
instructor. Not open to graduate students in statistics. 

207 Statistical Computing (3) 
Random number generators, simulation, approximation methods, ® 
tional aspects of linear models, optimization with applications to $" 
problems, including the bootstrap technique, the jackknife, an 
likelihood estimation. Prerequisite: Stat 118, 129, 201-2; Math 124. f 

210 Data Analysis (3) 
The application of statistical methods of data analysis, using 
packages on a computer as applied to the data sets from several 
Methods to be chosen from analysis of contingency tables, the genet 
model, regression, discrimination and classification, nonparam 

Stat 118 and 197, or tool proficiency in computer pP» 


am 


] prior permissio® 


Prerequisite: 


or Stat 183 € 
215-16 Applied Multivariate Analysis (3—3) jo 
echniques to multidi 


Application of multivariate statistical t 


search data from the behavioral, social, biological, medical, ам ш 
L 


sciences. Prerequisite: Stat 117, 157-58, and Math 124. (A 


217-18 Advanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3-3) aiic 
Advanced theory and application of general linear param T 


experimental designs, estimation, and hypothesis testing. 

157-58 or 201-2; Math 124. (Academic year) ` 
221 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences (3) рй), 

Applications of advanced experimental design to research 

behavioral sciences and education. Prerequisite: Stat 105 ОГ 118 0f 

and permission of instructor. Not open to graduate students in" 

statistics. (Spring) 


* Credit will not be given for both Stat 129 and 197. 
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i ji rall 
223 Bayesian Inference (3) Singpurwalla 


Systematic development of Bayesian viewpoint, with applications to the 
classical problems of statistics. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 3 ei 
Biostatistics (3—3) Еа e 2 
Probability models, inference, and study design as applied to biomedica 
investigations Prerequisite: Stat 201-2. (Alternate academic me ы 
227 Research Strategies: Biostatistical Basis and Analysis (3) ! Ls ъ 
The statistical basis of the design, implementation, and analysis of each o the 
asic methods of scientific research; the cross-sectional study, the so 
follow-up study, the case-control (retrospective) study, the randomizec 
comparative study (including clinical trials), and other nonrandomized 


í E ó А a ана. Ote B or 
observational and epidemiologic studies Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 11 
Permission of instructor. 


1 Contingency Table Analysis (3) 
A study of the theore 
Prerequisite: Stat 201 
242 Advanced Statistical 
Pplications of 

257 Probability (3) 
Probabilistic fou 


225-26 


23 Staff 
tical bases underlying the analysis of categorial data. 
~2 or 257-58. ч ү 
Problems їп Есопотїс Analysis (3) Gastwir 
advanced theory to economic data. 

Staff 
probability distributions, random vari- 
functions, modes of convergence, limit theo- 
rerequisite: Stat 201-2, knowledge of calculus 


5 of several variables and series. (Fall) 
istribution Theory (3) 


ndations of Statistics, 
aracteristic 
rems, Probability bounds. P 


Gastwirth 
ons of statistics, small and large sample theory, order 

ngs. Prerequisite: Stat 257. (Spring) 
atical Probability (3—3) 


mic years) 

61 uentia] Design and Analysis (3) : ж 
ald's theory of Sequential designs, optional stopping, choice of sequential 
Xperiments. Prerequisite: Stat 201. 2. (Spring, odd years) lei 
262 9npaàrametric Inference (3) i н 

nterence when the form of the underlying distribution is unspecified. 
263 Advanced Statistical Theory I (3) { i Nayak; 
1пеаг models, decision theoretic estimation, classical point estimation. 

" Terequisite: Stat 201-2. (Fall) I 
4А Vanced Statistica] Theory П (3) уй 
20у MP totic theory, hypothesis testing, confidence regions. Prerequisite: Stat 

~, è rin 
265 Multivariate Analysis (3) 


Staff 
Multivariate normal distribution. Hotelling's T? and generalized Tê, Wishart 
Istribution. discrimination and classification. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 and 
Math 124. (Fall) 


266 Topics in Multivariate Analysis (3) | — 
Multivariate analysis of variance, principal components, canonical correla- 
273 tion, factor analysis. Prerequisite: Stat 265. 
-74 Stochastic esses (3—3) 
undamenta] notions of Markoy chains and 


Smythe 
Tecurrence, limit theo 


processes, generating functions, 


rems, random walks, Poisson processes, birth and death 
Processes, applications. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90, and 201-2 or 257-58. 
7 (Alternate academic years) 

75 ‘Опотеќгісҳ ү. Introduction (3) ag 
Joint offering of the Departments of Statistics and Economics. Single-equation 
models of economic behavior, Statistical methods for testing economic 
hypotheses and estimatin 


8 parameters. Introduction to simultaneous equa- 
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tion problems. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or equivalent, or permission 


instructor. Recommended: a course in matrix theory. (Fall) i 
276 Econometrics П: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) 
Joint offering of the Departments of Statistics and Economics. Econom 


models and simultaneous equations systems. Prerequisite: Stat 275. (би 


279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) 
Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Application 
statistical methods to economic data. Univariate and multiple regression d 
nonparametric techniques are used to analyze economic data. Meas 
inequality, economic concentration, and forecast accuracy 
Prerequisite: a one-year course in statistics. (Fall) 

281 Advanced Time Series Analysis (3) K 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling and f moll 
of univariate and multivariate time series. Statespace or Kalman filter 
spectral analysis of multiple time series. Theory and applications їй 
University computer. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 201-2 or equivalen 
(Spring) 

282 Time Series Analysis П: Statistical Inference (3) 

Multivariate normal processes, spectral estimation, tests of h 
regression, discrimination filtering, spectral analysis of variance 
site: Stat 261. 

283 Advanced Statistical Computer Concepts (3) 


; 


Use of high-level statistical computer programs (such as LISREL, cust 
KYST, INDSCAL, AID, CHAID) and statistical computer packager 163° 


vanced data analysis. Extension of concepts introduced in Sta 
complex file structures (such as hierarchical files) and advanced des 
as multiwave panel designs and multiple cross-sectional surveys of 
file manipulation techniques, job control language, and archiving 
data files. Prerequisite: Stat 183 and either Stat 105 or 118. 
285-86 Seminar: Special Topics in Sample Survey (3—3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. 
287-88 Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3-3) 

Application of statistical theory to the sampling of finite populations: gif 
stratified, cluster, double and subsampling. Special topics, including 9 
populations and randomized response. Prerequisite: Stat 91 and Math 
equivalent. (Academic year) 

289 Seminar (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

290 Principles of Demography (3) 
Same as Econ 290. 

291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) 
Same as Econ 291. 

295 Reading and Research (3) 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) 

297 Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) 

298 Seminar: Special Topics (3) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 

(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) 
Same as Econ 378. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) е0 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for" 
(Fall and spring) 
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TELECOMMUNICA TIONS POLICY—GRADUATE PROGRAM 
— —MUNICATI ; 
Academic Director C.H. Ste 


The Graduate School of 


rling 
Arts and Sciences offers a multidisciplinary program leading to 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in 
telecommunications policy. The program focuses on the interaction among politics, 
economics, and technology in both corporate strategy and governmental polic y-making. 
ld of public 
a bachelor’s d« 


Master of Arts in the fie 
policy— Prerequisite: 
university. 


policy with a ‹ oncentration in telecommunications 
'gree with a B average from an accredited college or 


n > general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, including 36 semester hours of course work. The required core — а 
; PSc 203; and Psyc 244 Required courses for the field of study are Econ 249; 
E 450 (Telec icatic 


cation Systems Concepts), 451 (Survey of — t 
Systems); PSc 224; TCom 210, 220, 240, 241; and one elective course selected in consul- 
ation with the academic director. Е, 


; ach student must pass a Master's Comprehensive 
xamination. 


210 Computers in Policy Analysis (3) 


Introduction of modeling and computer skills needed to analyze ардын 
policy problems. System dynamics and application of several programs for 
microcomputers, 


220 Technology and Telecommunications Policy (3) ; 
d international policy issues that arise from interaction between 


technological development in telecommunications and govern- 
. Prerequisite: PSc 203. 


ng background and seeking an introductory survey of 
this course provides discussion of domestic and 
rts from government and industry. The 
y those enrolled as degree candidates in 
ntration in telecommunications policy 
communications Policy (3) " 
Tec niques for assessing institutions and policy in domestic U.S. telecommu- 
including local and long distance carriers and their regulation, 
Spectrum utilization, mobile satellite and terrestrial services, electronic 
media issues, government telecommunication systems, the interface with 
international Policies, and the general policy shift to deregulation, Prerequi- 
$46: Econ 217; TCom 220. 
241 Seminar in International Telecommunications Policy (3) 
Techniques for assessing the role and process of international telecommuni- 
Cations Organizations, U.S. policy-making for the international sphere, system 
authorization and utilization issues, transborder data flow and the New 
World Information Order, barriers to trade in information equipment and 
Services, the regional facilities planning process, and development of compe- 
зу: їп internationa] telecommunications. Prerequisite: Econ 217; TCom 


Course may 


Public polic 
240 Se 


298 Independent Study (1 to 3) 


TRAVEL AND TOURISM 
professors D.E. Hawkins, J.D. Hunt 
оо! turer D.L, Edgell 

M В essoria] Lecturers J.D, Hardy, 


e^ Dwyer, S.D. 
Ynegar, SEK e Cook, T.G. 


(Academic Director) 


G.H. Moeller 
Lloyd, S.A. Schulman, B.D. Steffen, W.D. 
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[4 


Master of Arts in Education and Human Development. Both are administered by 
Department of Education. See the School of Education and Human Development 


programs of study 


First Group 


100 Experimental Course (3) 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes 


Second Group 


104 Introduction to Travel and Tourism (3) Hawkins, 
Survev of the travel and tourism industry with emphasis on " 
tourism and travel, research and development of tourist destinations, 06 
economic and social impact of tourism. (Fall, spring, and summer 9i 

113-14 Practicum (3—3) j 
Practical experience in travel and tourism related disciplines. 
year and summer) 

143 Tourist Accommodations and the Hospitality Industry (3) 

An overview of the basic principles involved in the management, 0 mol 
marketing, and financing of hotels, restaurants, and other tourist acco! 
tions, facilities, and services. (Spring) m 

144 Tourist Attractions and Activities (3) "^ 
Basic principles of planning, developing, and managing natural and 
made attractions. National, state, and local park systems, as well itt 
sector resorts, theme parks, and other tourist attractions are е"? 
Various recreation activities popular among tourists are examined sprit 
their personal, economic, social, and environmental impacts. ( Flaw 

145 Travel and Tourism Advertising, Public Relations, (3) 
and Sales Techniques «сїй 
Reviews and applies basic advertising, public relations, and sales t y 
to the travel and tourism field. Includes study of effective techniqu® 
selected case studies and current practices (Spring) 

146 Tourist Characteristics and Behavior (3) 

Socioeconomic, demographic, and psychological characteristics of 
types of tourist populations. Emphasis on tourist behavior in 
developing, and marketing tourism programs and services. Cultural 
ences as they influence travel. (Fall) 

147 Travel and Tourism Transportation Systems (3) 

Overview of the various transportation modes. Planning, financi 

al, marketing, and evaluation aspects of the different systems 0 

tion. Limited emphasis will be placed on the development of an 
infrastructure to support specific transportation modes. (Fall) y 

172 International Experiences (1 to 12) 1 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic. (Fall, $ " 


summer) 
173 Independent Study (1 to 6) дш 
Individually designed model for intensive study in an area of speci ye, 
Prerequisite: demonstrated competency for independent work mL s^ 
sion of advisor and instructor. May be repeated for credit. 
and summer) 
178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) 
Same as Educ 178. 
184 Workshop (1 to 6) 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
permission of advisor. (Fall, spring, and summer) 
190 Sales Management for Travel Agents (3) 
An in-depth study of agency products and services, wit 
maximum control and efficiency. (Fall) 


(Е 


h metho б? 
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191 Business Management for Travel Agents (3) Staff 
Basic principles of business administration applied to small businesses in 
general and to travel agencies in particular. General management concepts 
(planning, organizing, leading, and « ontrolling), with specific applications in 


management areas, including personnel, finance, office operations, law, and 
Insurance. (Spring) 


192 Marketing Management for Travel Agents (3) Staff 
arketing theories as applied to the travel agency. Coverage of the marketing 
mix in travel, market segmentation, market planning, and the use of advertis- 


ing and other communications techniques, Emphasis on increasing profitabil- 
ity through planned marketing programs (Fall) 


mestic and Internationa] Tourism (3) Staff 
An Overview of tourism theory, with emphasis on how such knowledge can 
elp the travel agent understand and improve his or her function Emphasis 


on the PSychosocial aspects of tourism on the traveller and host community. 
Economic and 


193 


2 1 social impacts are discussed. (Spring) 
0 Perimental Course (3) Staff 
Opics announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall, spring, and summer) 


d Management of Airlines (3) 
estic and international 
ning, financin 


Dwyer 
passenger air transportation systems. 
8, operating, marketing, and evaluating airline 
and regulatory aspects of airline operation. 


‘velopment of infrastructure and related support 
iki Services. (Summer) 
Economic, Sociocultural, and Environmental Hawkins, Steffen 
Aspects of Tourism (3) 


250 Administration of T 


бы ravel and Tourism Services 3) Schulman 
cation of da and management Concepts, theories, and Issues, stressing appli- 
roader eory through analysis of short case examples drawn from the 
260 Tou Fange of the travel and tourism industry (Spring and summer) 
Relati hy lopment (3) oe 
donship of economic theory and Principles to tourism development; 
applications of econo х 


mic analysis techniques to the travel and tourism field. 
(Fal n for undergraduate credit with permission of the instructor. 
all and s ring) 


ism (3) 


Hunt 
Or travel 


and tourism organizations; financial and 

for Comprehensive tourism projects; consideration of 

redit with Po» approaches, and models. May be taken for undergraduate 
per п of the instructor. (Fall and summer) 


Edgell 
Cy, development of tools for 


Wynegar 
in marketing travel industry products 
and private-sector Components. Assess- 
ing strategy, 


© marketing plan, and analysis of specific promotional 


(Spring and summer) 
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D 


270 Travel and Tourism Research (3) соў 
Analvsis of general research methods and tools and their application to tht 
study of travel and tourism. Prerequisite: Educ 295 (Spring and sump 

280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 6) 

Workshops with emphasis on contempor 
ment of advanced professional competencie 


ary issues and problems; develo 


s. May be repeated for credit 


permission of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) si 
282 International Experiences (1 to 12) 

Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic. May be repeated і 

credit with approval of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) sil 
283 Practicum (3 to 6) 

Field work, internship, and/or instructional practice, including confer 


and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with permission of а 


(Fall, spring, and summer) s 


290 Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) 1 او‎ 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. (Fall, spring 


summer) sw 


293 Independent Study (1 to 6) и 
(Fall, spring: 


May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor 
summer) мо 
296 Systems Analysis of Tourism Services (3) ol 
Quantitative analysis, resource identification, design techniques, and yl 
systems approaches applied to travel and tourism services. (Fall 
spring) si 


297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) ud? 
Independent research and study pertinent to the needs of the (p 


Prerequisite: Educ 295 and T&T 270 or permission of instructor. 
spring, and summer) si 

299 Thesis Research (1 to 6) f 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. May be re PL 
credit with approval of advisor. Prerequisite: Educ 295 and T&T 2 
permission of instructor. (Fall, spring, and summer) 


UNIVERSITY COURSES ш 0 


University Professors M. Cunliffe, A. Etzioni, P.J. Caws, S.H. Nasr 


University courses are offered by distinguished scholars and scientists tu 
appointments as University Professors. With the approval of the department оге) 
appropriate University courses may be taken to satisfy degree program red y 
Permission of the University Professor is required. Specific courses are li 
Schedule of Classes in the 700 series. 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING E —— 


Professors D.C. McGrath, Jr., S.S. Fuller (Chair), S. Greene 

Adjunct Professor F. Gutheim 

Associate Professors D.E. Gale, R.W. Longstreth 

Associate Professorial Lecturers L.B. Burrows, J.L. Preston 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.K. O'Bryon 

Lecturer O.T. Carr, Jr. (Visiting) yp) 

: | кч of 

See the School of Government and Business Administration for the program 0 

leading to the degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning, which fij 

preparation for professional practice in the planning field, and areas of speci oí 

planning as components of programs leading to the degrees of Master 

Administration and Doctor of Philosophy. 
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First Group 


50 Washington, D.C.: 
History, Culture, and Politics (3) 
Same as AmCv/Hist/PSc 50 


Second Group 


Gillette and Interdisciplinary Team 


153 Fundamentals of Urban Planning and Design (3) Greene 


Studio course for undergraduates. Basic elements of urban planning and 
design applied to community problems. Survey of planner's role in develop- 
ing and implementing creative solutions to urban problems. (Spring) 
154 Survey of American Urban and Regional Planning (3) O'Bryon 
examination of the historical roots, recent trends, issues, and new directions 
of American planning conc epts, as well as the social and political forces that 
Shape the character of planning in the United States. The roles of institutions, 
politicians, planners, and the general public in the planning process. Particu- 


аг emphasis is placed on urban planning at the local governmental level. 
(Fall) 


-76 America 
Joint Offering of the U 
American Studies Prog 
architecture from the 


175 


17th century to the present. Stylistic properties, form 
chnological developments, and urbanistic patterns are 
as a means of interpretation of historic meaning. Buildings are 
analyzed b as signifiers of social, cultural, and economic 
tendencies, U&RP/AmCy 175: 1600-1860; U&RP/AmCv 176: 1860—present. 
Academic year) е 
177 Introduction to Historic APTIUS ca (3) Gale 


ashington, D.C., is the primary setting for the study of historic preservation 
as it has developed Over the past century. Experience with preservation issues 
as shown by examples in other locations will also be discussed Lectures, 
Class discussions of the readings, and field trips to neighborhoods and sites 
Subject to Preservation efforts. Same as AmCv 177 (Spring) 
Third Group 


Ty and Practice 1 (3) McGrath 


Uni е development of urbanization and urban settlements in the 
hited States, the emergence and growth of urban and regional planning, and 
e evolution of i 


issues in the practice of the planning profession. ^ (Fall) 
І ,- Ae0ry and Practice П (3) 
ntroduction to the concepts of 


tion. Examination of the rel 
ning, Discussion of th 
technological forecast 


Prerequisite: Ug pp « 
203 Princi RP 20 


planning, plan making, and plan implementa- 
ationship between theory and practice in plan- 
e role of reconnaissance studies, goal formulation, 
ng, and scenario development in planning practice. 


1 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
annie of Community Planning and Design (4) > с 
ап i i / ' i ethods ап 
graphic techniq €sign studio to develop and apply planning me 


act ques; Principles of land use and community design; analysis of 
ue affecting community development and change. Open only to candi- 
rerequi et of Master of Urban and Regional Planning. end fee, 

ч ulsite: U&RP 201 or ermission of instructor. (Fa 
T = Pevelopment Planning (3). McGrath 
elected problems in urban and regional planning: applications of zoning, 
implem ntal controls, tax incentives, and other techniques available for the 
of ing nation of development plans. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission 

208 nstructor, (Spring) 

Relati ке Urban Transportation Planning (3) McGrath 
xami hips between land use and the movement of goods and people. 
‘nation of land use and transportation planning principles, issues, and 


FJ це TOU Pp pet em ume lam ae 
DOR DPI pr peret ts oce тузген? р," rcm cm 
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techniques. Roles of public and private interests in land use and transporti 
tion planning and management. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permiss 
instructor. (Spring) 
Urban Development Economics (3) Ful 
Economic forces affecting urban growth and change; relationships атой 
cities, metropolitan areas, and regions іп the context of the national econo 
socioeconomic implications of urban land development policies; basic 
ies and methods of economic analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 217 18 or eq 
lent or permission of instructor (Fall) 
Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis I (3) 
Studv of basic statistical procedures and their interpretations, introducti” 
to the BASIC language and computer programming procedures, p 
computer operations and statistical problem solutions. This course f) 
lishes a computer capability that the student utilizes subsequently in 
course assignments (Fall) m 
212 Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis II (3) "m 
Introduction to methods used to analyze, estimate, and forecast popul n 
employment, income, and economic growth and development. Includes 
series, index numbers, survey sampling and questionnaire design, 8 
and case study methods. Prerequisite: U&RP 211. (Spring) T 
215 Advanced Planning Problems (4) d 
Investigation of complex problems of the metropolitan region, analy 
findings, formulation of proposals, and presentation of material to (ас у 
cooperating groups. Multidisciplinary team and individual planning Р 70 
Studio course. Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite; U&RP 203 or permissió? 


instructor. (Fall) pul 
d 


218 Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) 
Multidisciplinary study of the methods of regional analysis and рю 
regional planning; development of projects of regional scale requi 
lem analysis, synthesis, and plan formulation. Studio course. Labor* cori 
$20. Prerequisite: U&RP 203 and 212 or permission of instructor. ( con 
241 Federal and State Urban Policy Development (3) Я 
Investigation of contemporary trends in the evolution of federal devel 
governmental functions and programs affecting urban growth and ni? 
ment policy. Planning functions in evolving relationships among pe? 
federal, state, and metropolitan agencies. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 0 
sion of instructor. (Spring) si 
242 International Urban Planning (3) y 
Examination and comparison of the theories of and approaches p 
planning in various countries. Analysis of the types of planning an 
ment techniques employed and their effectiveness Applicability 
approaches and methods within the context of the American ur I) 
‘ess. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Fal 
process. Prerequisite I n of instr 
251 Housing and Community Development: Concepts and Methods (3) 
An examination of the basic theories, concepts, principles, ده‎ y 
methods for managing the planning process by which cities ар py 
resolution of their development and housing needs. Housing SP 
demand conditions, market analysis, physical inventory methods ө 
ity facility planning and impact analysis, commercial revita iss 
neighborhood theory and dynamics. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or pe 
instructor (Fall) 
252 Housing and Community Development: 
Case Studies and Applications (3) 
The application of theory and methodology to contempor 
community development issues. Examination of federal 
grams, community facilities, redevelopment and adaptive reuse Р 
the role of the private sector. Case studies and field trips. Pre 
251 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


PRR ITS ono сайр нр чый 
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255 Urban Housing (3) Fuller 


А seminar that explores the principal issues affec ting the demand for and 
supply of housing, including home financ ing, housing costs, tenure options, 
rehabilitation and conservation, market dynamics and requirements, and 


Public-sector involvement Prerequisite: U&RP 251 or permission of instruc- 
tor. (Summer) 


256 Neighborhood Dynamics (3) 


esidential location decisions as they affect land use in metropolitan areas 


а iddle class. elderly, and minority mobility patterns. Effects of discrimina- 
tion, dislocation, 


condominiums, and historic preservation. Prerequisite 
U&RP 201 or perm 


Gale 


257 Fi : ission of instructor (Summer) 1 
Fiscal Policy and Urban Planning (3) Gale 
Consideration of municipal fiscal conditions and their implications for urban 
planning, Examination of capital projects financing, tax policy and land use, 
and fiscal impact analysis of urban development. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or 

258 permission of instructor (Fall) 

Advanced Urban Development Economics (3) Carr, Burrows 


Analysis of case studies of large-scale development projects to gain compre- 


, Political, legal, and technical complexities and con- 
e urban development process Prerequisite: U&RP 210 
uctor. (Spring) 

and Design: Concepts and Methods (3) Greene 
ptual, social, physical, and aesthetic factors in planning 
Phasis on interaction of users and the environment, principles 
9t community design, visual analysis, evaluation and implemen- 
niques. Prerequisite: U&RP 203 or permission of instructor. 


26 


— 
— 


262 Community Planning and Design: 
Se Studies апа Applications (3) 


anning ang design studio; application of community design principles and 


Process to typica "ans х : : x " 7 4 
tory fee. PA problems of community change and development. Labora 


Greene 


263 ч rerequisite: U&RP 261 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Community Preservation and Design Studio (3) Greene 
erdisciplinary studio с] 


ass: application of the techniques and methods of 
n planning, housing and community development, 
ther disciplines to problems of revitalizing urban 


rvation, urba 
esign, and o 


tion to fac Ao" inventories, analyses, formulation of proposals, and presenta- 
dot ity and Cooperating groups. Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: 

274 In . OF permission of instructor, (Summer) 
Joint national Historic rvation (3) Gutheim 


ering of the Americ 
"шиг, Department. Com 
ganizations and activitie 


Sey Cultural traditions. Re 
277-78 Histor vation interests, 
. с rvation: Principles 3—: 

: : and Methods (3—3) Longstreth 

Joint offering of the chen | ы 
Purpose of th ies Program. Same as Hist 277-78, Exploration of scope and 
e ation movement in the United States with focus on 
cs include the emergence of 


toward the -—-— in the 19th century, relationships between attitudes 


d th t and toward desi n, the i i islati 
organizational dynamics, a gn, the intent and impact of legislation, 


an Studies Program and the Urban and Regional 
parative examination and analysis of international 
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290 Special Topics in Urban and Regional Planning (3) " 
Experimental offering: new course topics and teaching methods. May 
repeated once for c redit (Fall or spring) suf 


295 Research Methods (3) 
problems in communi! 


Directed research and investigation of special 
development. May be repeated once for ‹ redit (Fall and spring) sil 
298 Directed Readings and Research in Urban and Regional Planning (3) sul 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
as the dens 


Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students and are offered 
requires. They are open to selected master's students upon petition approve 


Associate Dean 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector 
Institutions and Relationships (3—3) 
eoretical frameworks for describit 


An analysis and critique of alternative th 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of Amer 7 


public and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives j 
structuring public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs 
society. Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidacy status. su 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the gene 
repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) sil 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) all y 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeate (F 


* y 
ral examination: May 


аі for credit. 


spring) 


WOMEN'S STUDIES—GRADUATE PROGRAMS EN 


Assistant Professor P.M. Palmer (Director) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers M.B Pratt, R. Spalter-Roth 


Committee on Women's Studies 
M.M. Cassidy, S.E. Haber, K. Hamel, P.H.M. Lengermann, P.M. Palm 


£ 
er, А. Romine 


Spalter-Roth 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers two interdisciplinary рю 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in the field of women's studies and Masten a? 
in the field of public policy with а concentration in women's studies. Both are 

by the Committee on Women's Studies and draw upon faculty from various dé 


within the University and resource persons in the community. tio% 
| i 


The women’s studies programs seek to examine and integrate the com 
established academic disciplines to an understanding of the historical and con (or^ 
role and status of women, and to provide training necessary to evaluate an А 


equitable public policy for women. Each student will work closely with an 
Р | jonal p 


designing a program to meet individual research interests and profess ' 
director of the Women 


Prospective degree candidates should consult with the 
Program. 

Master of Arts in the field of women's studies and Master of 
policy with a concentration in women's studies—Prerequisite: ‹ 
an accredited college or university. Students are expected to ha 
prerequisites to graduate courses. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School oi 
Sciences, and 36 semester hours of course work, with or without a thesis. and® 
must take a common core of women’s studies courses: WStu 220, 221, 225, 
hours of either WStu 283 and 295 or WStu 299—300. Policy-oriented students 
four of the six courses in the public policy core (Stat 104 or 183; PSc 203; 
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Zcon 217 recommended; 

; 3, PSc 203, Рвус 244, and Econ 2 — - 

Ws wi coner irme core policy RR ‘ee 

remaining owed БЕ two must be in the same 28 a Master j> Ars 

EP ! cep à mem pe prm the core courses in women 8 

in the feld aj descen studies must take, in addition х рә сору c 
Studies, 12 Semester hours їп one other EN 

didates are required to pass a Master's Comprehens 


Palmer 
i < ; 2 and the 
ie рейт on — a of feminist theory cially tet feminist 
Untied st E v 1790s to the 1930s, pane the develiniie social 
і isciplines. Topical focus on à iin. (Fa 
име 7 аг and political roles of wome Spalter-Roth 
221 Research Issues in Women's Studies (3) ender-relations perspectives » 
Analysis of the contribution of feminist or ‚те егуз aia practice, 
the issues and methods of social researc iar deem à families, child 
specially in the areas of economic policy, A of feminist frameworks, 
Care, and transfer payments. Topics include е id 6 disciplines, analysis of 
а critique and re-evaluation of €—— tument nci — in 
rent research on and for women, analysis bb sinoi: a 
Non interest, and modes of influenc ing the policy p Stal 
225 Feminist Theory (3) i in the United States. Theories ^ 
heoretical foundations of feminism in t 7 hough focus is primerily-on 
Proposals for change currently espoused. Althoug 


' а ropean thought 
Contemporary American feminism, some Third World and Eu 4 ff 
will be considered. (Spring) Sta 
240 Women and Public Policy (3) 


Systematic analy 
evels as it relate 
the women's mo 
decision makin ff 
structures. (Spring) Sta 
241 Women and the Law (3) 
Legal status of wom 
education, health se 
5 omen, Literature, 
Woman as subject a 
Patterns, and symb 


state, and local 
i i t the federal, sta : 
^e ic policy formation at th 1 d PES 
Ar mre women. aa NE ori peas ن‎ 
| individual researc 9C n 
'ement. Team and individual res citizen 
ebbe and its implementation, and p 


Г t, media, 
ari status, employmen 
эп. Emphasis on marital statu e 
MN с and the Constitution. (Spring xx 
xal 5 2s, language, 
E riu ral BER of stereotypes, themes g 


ic c tion 
li in works by and about women. Particular m 
tist a 1 inist criticism. 
to the woman as artist and the development of feminist criti women 
260 Women in е American Work Force (3) 
Joint offerin 


n's Studies 
g of the American Studies Program an he gcn force and 
Овгат, Multidisciplinary analysis of women's er i work in the home 
historica] c anges in that role. Societal view of wo 

and outside jt. 


> e work force; 
interrelationships of women in woe i re class, race, 
women’s contributions, traditionally and during na 
and ethnic differences (Spring) Staff 
270 Seminar: Selected Topics (3) ; егп to women, ог 
Investigation of a current policy issue a? 5 aes gen (Fall and 
Consideration Of women's status in a particular soc < 
Spring) Staff 
280 Independent Study (3) ith sponsoring 
ay be repeated for Credit. Arrangements must be made wi P 
facult member prior to re istration. 
283-84 y 1 р 8 


Palmer and Staff 
dy ofthe chenging Md vi ri assignment to 
Study of the changing status of women ge ерау —— 
Public and private agencies engaged in policy-making, 

Political а 


uld in the 
ction, and research. Placement arrangements should beg 
Semester Prior to registration for this course. 


са, 


— =з ш 
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295 Independent Research in Women's Studies (arr.) 
Individual library or field research. Program advisor's approval of à writ? 
proposal required. 

299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


The courses listed below, which emphasize the experience of women in the past of 
present, are available in Columbian College for undergraduate ents: 


and graduate stud 


AmCv/Hist 185 History of Women in America (3) 
Clas 170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3) 
Econ 141 Women in the Labor Market (3) 
Hist 125 Women in European History (3) 
Psyc 150 Psychology of Sex Differences (3) 
Rel 181 Women in Western Religion (3) 
Soc 155 Gender Roles and Socialization (3) 


YIDDISH 


See Classics. 


ZOOLOGY 


See Biological Sciences. 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
School of Education and Human Dev 


elopment 
School of Government and Business 


Administration 
School of Public and International Affairs 
EMERITI 
Caroline 


Fo "v 
Lander Adams, Professor Emeritus of Bota y 
B.A. 1925. Illinois College; M.S. 192 


2, University of Wisconsin 
8, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1932, Universi y 
: T , 
| | cation ru 

"aet LaMarr Angel, Professor Emeritus of Ed u s MP e 
А. 1929, High Point College; M.A. in Ed 1946, 9. 52, - Adicts for Woe 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, Professor Emeritus of F mede und 
A.B. 1918, Denison University; M.A. in Ed 1933, ey е e > 
= т E pm A MA 1954, Catholic University о 

BS. in Ed 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; n University 

America; M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962. George Washingto 
Richard Adrian B 


| inistration 
arrett, Professor Emeritus of Business enm Wading 
B.A. 1930, Amherst College; M.B.A. 1932. Harvard University; і 
University 
retchen Rogers Bo 


lwell, Professor Emeritus of — нер» Usivétsly 
В.А. 1930, M.A. 1931, George Washington University; Ph 2 rele 
erry Botwin, Professor Emeritus of Special E a бананды: leo E 
» Rutgers The State University; M.A. 1947, New Yor 
niversity 


Statistics: Vi resident for 
ght, Professor Emeritus of Statistics; Vice P 
Academic Aff 


airs Emeritus : 

B.A, 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, 1 

Tthur Edwar Burns, Professor Em 

В.А. 1931, M.A 1934, U 
University 


Elizabeth Bur 


iversity of Texas 
niversity of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952, University 
eritus of orae - нр» 
niversity of California. Berkeley; Ph.D. 1935, где 


i ion 
ofessor Emeritus of Physical Educati 
lumbia University 


с у і 2 Я 1955, 
са А А =“ George Washington University; Ph.D. 
; М. ‚ Се 


ofessor Emeritus of ped 
Florida; Ph.D 1946, Cornell — 
i іо : 
mdr m en gcc 1952, University of 
Science г 3. 


пег, Pr 


alabrisi. Pro 


mund Caldwell, Pr 

B.A. 1949 M.A. 1941. University of 

n Omas Carrol], Prof 

1933, iversity 

Кез lowa State University of 

James Harold Coberly, Professor Emeritus of English 

^. 1933, M.A 1938, Ph.D. 1949, George Washington University 
Charles William Cole, Profe 

B.A. 1939 


Ssor Emeritus of English 
„А. 1931, Ph.D. 1939, George Washington University 
ary Ellen 


O'eman, Professor Emeritus of Education LUE 
‚85. 1937, Madison College; m in Ed. 1950, George prm оа 
Milton Char 85 Devolites, Professor Emeritus of Health Se 
Ministration 
B.A. 1938, Hary, 


` ard University; M.A. 1953, Baylor University 
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William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology 


(Experimental) 5 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University y 
Andrew Gyorgy, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs and Political 


Science ond. 
B.A. 1937, J.D. 1938, University of pe sy M.A. 1939, University of California, Berkeley; 


1943, University of California, Los Ange 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
B.S. 1928, M.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicago 
Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mic robiology 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 


Roy Hertz, Research Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1940, Johns Hopkins 
University 
Henry William Herzog, Vice President and Treasurer Emeritus 
B.S. in CE. 1930. LL.D 1978, George Washington University 
Thelma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
Joe Lee Jessup, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration "T 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harv ard University; LL.D. 1964 
of Chungang, Korea 
Eva Mayne Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 


Everett Herschel Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Statistics Midi 
B.A. 1926, DePauw University; M.A. 1929, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1942, University of 


Samuel Kavruck, Professor Emeritus of Education gid 
B.S. 1937, M.S. in Ed. 1939, City University of New York, City College; M.A. in Govt. 1950 


1954, George Washington University Jos! 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Professor Emeritus of Educational Psy! 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, George Washington University 
George Martin Koehl, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.A. 1931, University of North Carolina; M.A. 1933, George Washington University 
Solomon Kullback, Professor Emeritus of Statistics v Phi 
B.S. 1927, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1929, Columbia University: 
George Washington University 
John Francis Latimer, Professor Emeritus of Classics a29, Y 
B.A. 1922, Litt.D. 1964, Mississippi College; M.A. 1926, University of Chicago; Ph.D. - 
University 
Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
B.A. 1936, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Harvard University 


Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 


es 


B.A. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of lowa 
Ralph Kepler Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Anthropology m" 
B.A. 1934, Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1939, University of Southern d 


1967, Columbia University tus 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Professor Emeritus of English; Dean Етегі 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1935, George Washington University; M.A. 1939 Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopki 
William Allan MacDonald, Professor Emeritus of Art and Archa 
B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 
Eugene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business 
Administration 
B.B.A. 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State Univ 
Anthony Marinaccio, Professor Emeritus of Education php. 199 
Ed.B. 1937, Central Connecticut State College; M.A. 1939, Ohio State University: | 
University; LL.D. 1961, Parsons College T 
John Francis McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor Emeritus of Business 


Administration 
B.A. 1936, Duquesne University; M.L. 1955, University of Pittsburgh 


ersity Р 
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Muriel Hope McClanahan, Associate Profe 
B.A, 1935, Colorado College; 

argaret McIntyre, Profe 

in Ed. 1939, State Unive 

"Р.С, 1963, George W. 

Florence Marie Me 


ssor Emeritus of English 
M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940. University of Pittsburgh 

ssor Emeritus of Education robar 
'rsity of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1944, Northwestern University; 
ashington University 


ars, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D 1927, Cornell University 
Oward Maxwell] Merriman, P. 


гојеѕѕог Emeritus of American Diplomatic 
History 
B.A. 1930, M A. 1931, Univers 


ity of Cincinnati; М.А 1932, Р 
ranz Henry Michael, P 


h.D. 1937, Harvard University 


rofessor Emeritus of International Affairs and Far 
astern History | 
pinologica] Diploma 1930, University of Berlin Referendar 1931, Dr Jur. 1933, University of 
Freiburg 


Frank Nelson M 


iller, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1 


948, George Washington University 


rofessor Emeritus of Zoology 17 
llege; М.А 1927, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1945, George Washington 


ssor Emeritus of Chemistry 
ersity of Wisconsin; M.S 1933, Ph.D. 1935, University of Illinois 
Es эзүү Page, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 


ate University: M. B. A 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, American 
Kittie Fenley Parker, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
T ^^. 1930, M.A. 1932, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D 1946, University of Arizona 

omas M y, Professor Emeritus of Pathology cle 
Ruth I Юм. 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932. Medical University of South Carolina 

B.S поел. ‚ Professor Emeritus of Education 
Am 1945, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 1946, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1971 
Ewi erican University : ? 

w ; n. 
BS akin Phillips, Professor Emeritus of Psychology TES 
„ 1937, Се Miss Í Stata "Ped ог? . D. 
niversity of Minna ssour State College; M.A. 1940, University of Missouri 
a i i ы * * » 

p Louise Robbins, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology ert 
Dani | ' АШеПсап University: М.А 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington University 

Y: David Roman, Professor Emeritus of Management Science 
Blake $ 44 1949, M.A, 1953, Ph.D 1956, University of Southern California 

27 MOO, Professor Emeritus of Education E 

hington University ^ °В® Illinois; M.A. 1931, University of Illinois; Ed.D. 1948 rge 
B. нешу Sehrt, Professor Emeritus of German 
Robert P l, Ph.D. 1915, Johns Hopkins University 

BA. 1 oindexter Sharkey, Professor Emeritus of Economic History 
Benjami wince University; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
B.S, 16 Villiams Smith, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 
Washington tan’ Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1951. George 
W 


ог Emeritus of Public Administration 
ege; M.A. 1934, Ph.D 1948, Yale University 
ens, Professor Emeritus of Speech 
State University; M.A. 1942, Columbia University 
1930, р b FTOfessor Emeritus of Public Administration 
mona College: Ph D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 
BA 19 00 A Telford Professor Emeritus of Anatomy r 
: у of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 
- 1935, Ya] Пп Ompson, Professor Emeritus of European History 
Ro Ney Till © University: Ph.D, 1954, University of Chicago 
BA. 1943 8D, Professor Emeritus of Education 
» 8e: М.А. 1949, Ed D. 1955, Columbia University 
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Kathryn Mildred Towne, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
B.S. 1923, Montana State University; M.A. 1930, Columbia University 

Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1934, Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 

William Lewis Turner, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 

Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.S. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, George Washington University 


Edward Ronald Weismiller, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1938, Litt.D. 1953, Cornell College; M.A. 1942, Harvard University; D.Phil. 1950, Oxford 
University 


Warren Reed West, Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
B.A. 1918, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopkins University 
Ralph Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of Social Psychology 
B.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 
Marvin Milton Wofsey, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.S. 1935, New York University; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 
Helen Bates Yakobson, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
B.S. 1935, Harbin Law School, Manchuria 
Donnell Brooks Young, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
B.S. 1911, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia University 


ACTIVE* 


Fred Paul Abramson, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 


Eugene Abravanel, Professor of Psychology d 
B.A. 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, Universily 


California, Berkeley 
Zoila F. Ortega Acevedo, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health servic 
Administration ue 
B.A. 1970, City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. 1972, New York University; 
1979, Syracuse University 
Andrew Stanford Adams, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
B.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1954, University of California, Berkeley omi 
Arvil Van Adams, Research Professor of Education Policy and of Econ ge! 
B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1966, Memphis State University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, University of 
William Clayton Adams, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1972, Baylor University; Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Lewis Francis Affronti, Professor of Microbiology ity 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke Uni 
Deborah L. Aiken, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accountancy 
B.A. 1975, University of Moncton, Canada; M.S. 1982, Georgetown University 
Yoshio Akiyama, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
M.A. 1963, Andrews University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Minnesota 
Ernest Narinder Albert, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1959, High Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1965, Georgetow? 
University 
John D. Albertson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
B.M. 1981, Catholic University of America 
Julia W. Albright, Professor of Microbiology m d 
B.S. 1962, East Tennessee State University; M.S. 1972, University of Akron; Ph.D. 1978, 


State University { 
Yousef Al-Doory, Associate Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Med p Sut 


B.S. 1945, University of тлер М.А. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1954, 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 


* The University Faculty is composed of the President ofthe University, the vie ried 
Academic Affairs, the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, the University 
membership of the several college and school faculties. Faculty titles list 


1985—1986 appointments. 


Ж 
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Frank Duane Allar 
BS. 1047, for 54, Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 
ап Conrad Allard, Professorial Lecturer in History " 

BA. 1955, Dartmouth College; M.A 1959, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington 
Diversity 


1, Professor of Anatomy 
» University of Utah; Ph.D. 19 


‚ Professor of English 
“А. 1939, M.A. 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 
n Allen, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
N «A. 1969, St. John's College, Maryland; M.A. 1972. Ph.D. 1978, University of Illinois 1 
ejim M. Al-Sehrewerdi, Visiting Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 
A d 1948, University of Michigan; Ph D. 1969, Martin Luther Universi 
z rew Altman, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
‚А. 1972, M.Phil, 1975, Ph.D. 1977, Columbia University 
"OM Aron Altshuler, Associate Professor of Religion in the Charles E. 
a ith Chair of Judaic Studies 
Fred „М.А, 1971, Brown University; Ph.D 1977, Hebrew Union College 
сЕ Amling, Professor of Business Finance | 
Pennsylvania Win- Wallace College; M.B.A 1949, Miami University; Ph.D. 1957, University of 
T Anckonie Ш, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
S. 1 niversity o, 1 ~ 


ingt f Michigan; М.В. American University; D.B.A. 1984, Geo 
ashington University chigan; M.B.A 1981, American L niversity; D rge 


ty, West Germany 


: Anderson 1 
ВА. 1974; Yan 0000, Assistant Prof, 


University; LL.B. 1953, М.А 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University of Pennsylvania 


Denni \ 
ennis p, Andrulis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Services 


dministration 


» University of Texas; M.P.H 1976, University of North 


: Ph.D. 1979, George Washington University 
Lecturer in Anatomy and Anthropology 
BS. App eman, Professoria 


Jose ч nia Institute of Technology; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Johns Hopkins University 
a Aschhe m, Professor of Economics 


. У; М.А. 1953, Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
и ѕѕог оў Ніѕіогу 
Daviq Lynn A rw College; M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 
B.A. 1957 d ns, Professor of Biolo 
i y Versity of Texas; M.A. 1963, East Texas State University; Ph.D. 1970, Texas A&M 
» Adjunct Professor of Genetics 


n University versity, Egypt; D.E.A. 1971, University of Paris; Ph.D. 1974, George 
1С Kwame Avor, Le ; . 
, ; Lectu ^ 
Julius Aces University of Massachusetts" "“ucation 
Pharmacol ' Distinguished Professor of Science: Professorial Lecturer in 
BS, 


M. Attallah 
Washington lS 
Samuel Eri 


‘ City College; M.A. 1941, New York University; Ph.D. 1955, 
ashington University: Sc.D. 1966. University of Chicago 


c а ма 
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Ines Azar, Associate Professor of Spanish 
M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 

William Back, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1948, University of Illinois; M.S. 1955, University of California, Berkeley; M.P.A. 1956; 
Harvard University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Nevada 

Frank E. Baginski, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1975, Gannon University; M.S. 1977, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1985, University of 
Massachusetts 

Barbara A. Bailar, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1956, State University of New York at Albany; M.S. 1965, Virginia Polytex 
State University; Ph.D. 1972, American University 

John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales 

Mary Ann Baily, Adjunct Associate Professor of Economics and of Health 


hnic Institute 820 


Care Sciences 
B.A. 1964, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1968, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

William Joseph Balling, Jr., Assistant Professor of Communication and 
Theatre 
B.A. 1969, Humboldt State University; M.F.A. 1977, George Washington University 

Mary Burns Bandas, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.S. 1961, Le Moyne College; M.A. 1973, New York University 

Judith Banister, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
В.А. 1965, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1978, Stanford University 

Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Professor of Mathematics нор» 
В.А. 1939, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1966, Johns 
University 

Stanley M. Barkin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry к 
B.S. 1950, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, Polyt 
Institute of New York 

Shirley Russell Barnett, Associate Professor of Spanish Minos? 

niversity of 


B.A. 1944, Vassar College; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, U 


Albert Barnhart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art yw? 
В.А. 1970, University of Maryland; М.А. 1974, State University of New York College at 


Theodore M. Barnhill, Associate Professor of Business Administration cud 
B.S. 1968, Tennessee Technological University; M.S. 1969, M.B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, Uni 
Michigan 

Louis R. Barrows, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology : of 
B.S. 1975, California Polytechnic State University, San Luis Obispo; Ph.D. 1980, University 
California, Irvine 

James Richard Barth, Professor of Economics p 
B.A. 1965, California State University at Sacramento; M.A. 1967, University of New Mexico: 
1972, Ohio State University 

Wayne Anthony Baughman, Studio Instructor in Trumpet 
Mus.B. 1973, University of Rochester 

Tercan Baysan, Visiting Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1968, Middle East Technical University, Turkey; Ph.D. 1974, University of Minnesoti 

William A. Bayse, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scien 
B.S. 1958, Roanoke College; M.S. 1973, American University 

Sylven Seid Beck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education york O 
B.A. 1972, Marymount Manhattan College; M.S. in Ed. 1974, City University of New 
College; Ed.D. 1981, George Washington University 

William H. Becker, Professor of History 
B.A. 1964, Muhlenberg College; Ph.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 

Peter Ben Ezra, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accountancy 
B.S. 1972, University of Maryland; M.S. in Adm. 1975, George Washington Uni 

Otto Bergmann, Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1949, University of Vienna 


Edward Berkowitz, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1972, Princeton University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Northwestern University 
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Barry Louis Berman, P. 
.А. 1957, Harvard U s : N ^ d of 
- " e an 
Jerald Jack Bernstein, Research Professor of Neurological Surgery 
h siology : neni 59, University of 
EX Cry University of New York, Hunter College; M.S. 1957, Ph.D 1959, 
Michigan 


Dh weirs 
rofessor of Physics i 
niversity; M.S 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Illinois 


Lee Sheward Bielski, Profi 
Speech and Hearing 
B.S, 1940, Ohio University: M.A 1944, University of Mic higan 


Paul Philip Biemer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1972, M.S 1975, Ph 


pie . ~ 
essor of Communication and Theatre and f 


D. 1978, Texas A&M University а ti d f 
B. | Mar cui stration and o 
Philip Stanley Birnbaum, Professor of Health Services were 
Health Care Sciences; Dean of the Medical Center, for Adm 
Affairs nssel 
: "Dp $ aer 
S. in ME. 1948, M.S. in ME 1949, Carnegie-Mellon | niversity; B.C.E. 1954, Re 
Polytechnic Institute 
uy Black, Professor of Business Economics 
S. 1941, H 


arvard University: M.A. 1948, Ph.D 1951, University of Chicago 

erman Bloom, Professor of Pathology 

ЕНЕ 1955, M.D. 1960, New York University hol 

iot Blum, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology Iniversity; Ph.D 

B.B.A, 195 ‚ City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1960, Long Island University; 1 

1965, Florida State University 

Jetfrey Blumenfeld, Assistant Profess 

JD. 1973, University of Pennsylvania . 

Michael A. Bobrik, Professoria] Lecturer in Chemistry 
А. 1972, City Univ 

Technol 2 


ers 977 s Institute of 
sity of New York, Hunter College; Ph.D. 197 ‚ Massachusetts 1 
Clarence E. B hn 


orial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
5 Iniversity; J.D. 1950, Georgetown University 


ohn, Associate Professor of Anatomy Iniversity of № 

б. Pennsylvania 5107 University; Ph.D. 1980, State Univ ersity of New York 
Upstate Medica] Center 
John Bor 


Clinical Professor of Psychology 
id Ed. 1953, Boston University; Ph.D. 1957, Seat Se. of Minnesota 
avid A. Bositis, Assistant Professor of Political Science — 

BA. 1973, Northwestern University: M. A 1976, Ph.D. 1981, Southern Illinois University 
Oswell, Professor of Education | 
В 3, M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D 1963, George Washington University 

“yan L. Boulier iate Professor of Economics 
Ll "arolina State University; M. A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Princeto 

PA Spencer owling, Professor of Speech and Hearing 

1954, M.A. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 

"RP Robert Bozzini, Associate Professor of English 
Mi Ө. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, ;eorgetown University | 
в22е1 0, Bradley, Assistant Professor of Economics. 
S. 1975, University of Delaware; Ph.D, 1982, University of North Carolina 

, Associate Professor of Psychology 
553. Elmhurst College; o 1965, Clark University; Ph D. 1973, University of London 

James Low, ll 


D, Professor of uman Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


ois University; M S. 1949, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 
ajerus Br 


ewer, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 

3, M.A. 1965, University of lowa 

B riscoe, Associate Professor of Physics R3 

Ch ч 1970, Ph.D, 1978, Catholic University of America: M.A. 1972, Northeastern University 

8! . Bristow, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Services 

dministration 

1978. 1965, s шу of Oklahoma; M.H.A. 1972, University of Alabama in Birmingham; M.B.A. 
» Sul Ross State niversity; Ph р. 1984, University of lowa 


n University 
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James Thomas Broach, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physics 

B.S. 1969, Louisiana State University; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, American University 
Alison Spence Brooks, Associate Professor of Anthropology 

B.A. 1965, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1979, Harvard University 
David Springer Brown, Professor of Management 

B.A. 1936, University of Maine at Orono; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 
Frederick James Brown, Jr., Professor of Education 

В.А. 1947, M.Ed. 1951, Western Maryland College; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 
Kenneth Michael Brown, Assistant Professor of Biology 

B.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1982, Michigan State University; M.S. 1975, University of Florida 


Robert Guy Brown, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1949, University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North Carolina 
Hana Bruml, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1968, George Washington University 
David Brusick, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1963, University of Illinois; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, Illinois State University 
Ralph E. Bunker, Instructor in Statistics 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1980, University of Rhode Island 
Ben Burdetsky, Professor of Personnel and Labor Relations; Associate De 
of the School of Government and Business Administration 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1958, Temple University; Ph.D. 1968, American University 
James Franklin Burks, Professor of French 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 
Kalman Aaron Burnim, Visiting Research Professor of English 
B.A. 1950, Tufts University; M.A. 1951, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1958, Yale University 
John Robert Burns, Associate Professor of Zoology d 
B.S. 1968, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, University 
Massachusetts 
Martha A. Burns, Professor of Education 
B.S. 1964, University of Bridgeport; M.Ed. 1967, Ed.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 
Lawrence Bruce Burrows, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and 


Regional Planning 
B.A. 1974, Rutgers—The State University; M.C.P. 1975, University of Pennsylvania 


Martin Alexander Buzas, Adjunct Professor of Geology Universi 
B.A. 1958, University of Connecticut; M.S. 1960, Brown University; Ph.D. 1963, Yale 
Peter George Callas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1955, Western Maryland College; Ed.D. 1972, George Washington Univer у 
Edward Alan Caress, Professor of Chemistry; Associate Dean of the G 
School of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
Albert Jason Caron, Research Professor of Psychology 
М.А. 1949, Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago 
Rose Friedman Caron, Research Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1948, Vassar College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, University of Chicago | 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Visiting Lecturer in Urban Development Planning 
Thomas Frank Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1942, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Cornell University 
Barbara Gilbert Carson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Americam 
Civilization and in Art History 
B.A. 1963, Brown University; M.A. 1965, University of Delaware 
John H. Carson, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1969, M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, Lehigh University 
Geoffrey Carter, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1963, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
John M. Cary, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1961, Pepperdine University; M.A. 1963, Eastern New Mexico University; D.S¢ 
Washington University 


1979, б | 


wa 


'ssor of Special Education t 
A. » University of North Carolina; M.A. in Ed. 1972, Ed.D. 1973, George Washington 
University 


ауага Lacey Catron, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1963, Grinnell 


College; М.А. 1965, University of Chicago; M.C.P. 1972, Ph.D 1975, U 
of California, Berkeley 
eter James Caws, University Professor of Philosophy 
"9c. 1952, University of London; M.A 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Yale University 
Charles Blaine Cecil, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 

B.S. 1960 / irginia University 


ecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
В.А. 1961, Seoul Nationa] University 
Jonathan Chaves, Associate Professor of Chinese je Rm 
11965, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, Columbia 
University ? 


Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1952, niversity of Maryland 


erian, Adjunct Professor of Administrative Sciences 
ЕЕ. 1958, M.S, 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Stephen Reed Chitwood, p i НЫ | 
» FTOfessor of Public Administration g- 
B.A. 1962, University of Coleg om A. 1965, Ph.D 1966, University of Southern California; J.D. 
1977, George Washington University 
Robert i 
B.A. 


Paul Churchill, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
959. M.A. 1972, Ph'p, 1975; Johns Hopkins University | 
u, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 

B.S. 1971, МА. 1974, Ph.D. 1982, George Washington University 
a Hubert Cisi : Professor of Sociology - 
: niversity; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, American University 
stere Evarist Claeyssens, Jr., Professor of English 

B.A. + ~ University 


cturer in Forensic Sciences 
a University; M p $ 1953, Harvard University 
ony Georg 


е Coates, Professor of Geology 
1963, Uni 


5, Adjunct Professor of Public Affairs 

"n; man University. M.A. 1966, Ph D. 1972, Geoi 

k^ Ann Bieter Coffland j 
“А. 1952, 


University of Minnesota 
ohen, Director o Vocal Theatre Workshop 
ч "Yn C Bennington College 4 
. en, Associ 
hel T Sociate Pro 


fessor of Business Administration E 
Olivet College; M.B.A, 1 s т of Michigan; D.B.A. 1975, University of Virginia 
‚исе Cohen, Ssociate Professorial] Lecturer in Health Services 
Administration 


"А. 197 i : : z 
North Caroli University of N 


ew York, Brooklyn Сој llege; M.S. 1976, Ph.D 1978, University of 
Vi H 
pe ugo Cohn, Professor of Pharmacology 
1952 igh U H 


Univ erst) niversity; M.A. 1954, 
ames Coldsmith Pr i i i 

F B.A, 1950, Baker U i ofessorial Lecturer = ann 
Te i 


-OInDS, Associate Professor of English 
BA. 1968, University of Southern Mississippi; Ph р; 1971, University of South Carolina 


niversity 
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Drew K. Conger, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1951, Wellesley College; M.A. 1976 George Washington University 
Frank Bernard Conlon, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
B.M. 1967, М.М. 1969, Catholic University of America 
Patrice Connerton, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1975, M.A.T. 1977, Georgetown University 
Suzanne Durling Cook, Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1973, University of Maryland; M.A. 1982, George Washington University : 
Joseph John Cordes, Professor oj Economics; Associate Dean of Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences, for Fac ulty Affairs and Programs 
B.A. 1971, Stanford University; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, University of Wisconsin 
Anne Corson, Lecturer in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1962, Smith College; M.A. 1981, George Washington University 
Constance Christian Costigan, Associate Professor of Design 
B.S. 1957, Simmons College; M.A. 1965 American University 


Raymond Sheary Cottrell, Jr., Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1955, State University of New York at Albany; M.S. 1959 Ed.D. 1967, Syracuse University 


Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Sociology 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960 Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 
Andrea Jean Covarrubias, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1974, University of Pittsburgh; M Ed. 1978, Temple University 
Carl Daniel Cox, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1976, University of Maryland 
J. Joseph Coyne, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1950, Loyola College; Ph.D. 1960 Catholic University of America 
John Patrick Coyne, Associate Professor oj Management Science 
B.S. 1967, lona College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Lehigh University 


Pamela J. Cressey, Adjunct Assistant Professor of American € 


of Anthropology 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Los Ange 
Nina J. Crimm, Assistant Professor of Accountancy m 
B.A. 1972, Washington University; M.B.A., J.D. 1979, Tulane University; LL.M. 1982, 
University 
Theodore Oscar Cron, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1952, M.A.T. 1954, Harvard University tio 
Gary Edward Crum, Associate Professor oj Health Services Administra r1 


B.S. 1967, College of William and Mary; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, University of Kentucky 


1973, Columbia University; M.A. in Sp.Std. 1983, George Washington University 
Jonathan Walkley Cummings, Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1954, University of Illinois 
Marcus Falkner Cunliffe, University Professor 
B.A. 1944, M.A. 1946, B.Litt. 1947, Oxford University; M.A. 1963, University of Manchesttf 
1976, University of Pennsylvania; D.H.L. 1979, New England College 


Cortlandt Beck Cunningham, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scien tag 
B.S. 1948, Northwestern University; J.D. 1954, Miami University; M.S. 1971, George w 
University "d 

Timothy J. Curry, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin? gi 
B.S. 1966, King's College (Pennsylvania); M.A. 1968 Pennsylvania State University; 

George Washington University 

Annie-Claude J. D’Agostino, Adjunct Assistant Professor of French 
Ph.D. 1982, George Washington University phy 

Donald Clarence Dahmann, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geogr? 
B.A. 1968, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, University of Chicago 

Dwight David Darland, Professorial Lecturer in Education 1947. 
B.S. 1939, Nebraska State Teachers College; М.А. 1942, University of Wyoming: Ed.D. 
lumbia University 

Kurt John Darr, Professor of Health Services Administration and of 
Care Sciences 
B.A. 1961, Concordia College, Minnesota; J.D. 1964, M.H.A. 1966, University of 

1973, Johns Hopkins University 
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Herbert John 
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University 
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59, University of Tulsa; M.M. 1964, Ph.D 1966, Washington University 


Demko, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional 


Р А niversity; M.S. 1959, Southern Illinois University; Ph.D. 1964, 
*nnsylvania State University 


: Jennis, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
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BA qor let Wein Dow, Assistant Professor of English 
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Robert Martin Dunn, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1960, Williams College; M A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 
Philippe Dupont, Instructor in Special Education 
B.S. 1973, University of Southern Maine; M.A. in Ed. 1980, Ed.D. 1985, George Washington 
University 
Robert Frederick Dyer, Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1966, Bowling Green State University; D.B.A. 1972, University of 
Maryland 
John Joseph Dziak, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1964, Seton Hall University; Ph.D. 1971 Georgetown University 
Elizabeth M. Earley, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1953, Chestnut Hill College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Tulane University 
Maurice Alden East, Professor of International Affairs and P 
Dean of the School of Public and International Affairs 
B.A. 1963, Colgate University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Princeton University 
Steven Richard Eastaugh, Associate Professor of Health Services 
Administration 
В.А. 1973, M.S.P.H. 1975, Harvard University; Sc.D. 1978, Johns Hopkins University 
Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1945, George Washington University; Ph.D 1953, American University 
Robert Eliot Easton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1962, J.D. 1965, Columbia University 
Russell Eaton III, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1964, Miami University; Ph.D. 1974, George Washington University 
Ellen W. Echeverria, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1963, Fairleigh Dickinson University; M.A. 1969, Middlebury College 
Pablo Echeverria, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1975, M.A. 1977, University of Puerto Rico; M.A. 1980, University of Maryland 
Ralph Peter Eckerlin, Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences j 
В.А. 1960, Rutgers—The State University; M.S. 1962, University of Miami; Ph.D 1975, 
of Connecticut 
Paul Francis Edgar, Studio Instructor in Percussion 
B.Mus.Ed. 1971, University of Miami; M.M. 1974, Catholic University of America 
David Lee Edgell, Professorial Lecturer in Education si 
B.S. 1961, University of Kansas; B.A. 1968, American University M.A. 1970, Indiana U 
Ph.D. 1976, University of Cincinnati 
Martha B. Edmondson, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1969, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.Ed. 1972, Rutgers— The State University 
Lucy E. Edwards, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1972, University of Oregon; Ph.D. 1977, University of California, Riverside 
John Eftis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science and Adjunct 
Professor of Applied Mathematics "TJ 
B.C.E. 1952, City University of New York, City College M.S. in CE. 1958, Columbia 
D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University : 
Judy Lee Eggleston, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accountancy 
B.A. 1973, California State University, Fresno; M.Acct. 1983, George Washington Universi 
Margaret M. Eife, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1977, University of Maryland; M.A 1980, Lesley College 
Julian Eisenstein, Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
Adel 1. El-Ansary, Professor of Business Administration 
B.Com. 1962, Cairo University, Egypt: M.B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Ohio State Universi 
Robert Moore Eldridge, Visiting Assistant Professor of Business 
Administration 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. in Adm. 1975, George Washington University 
Rodney Walter Eldridge, Professor of International Finance 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
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Charles Fox Elliott, Assoc 
Affairs 


dcc 'alifornia, Berkeley 
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University 
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В.А. 1943, M.B.A 1948, University of Chicago; Р 


Amitai Etzioni, University Professor 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1956, Hebrew University: Ph.D. 19 


Grace Elizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1943. M.A. 1946, U 


Diversity of Minnesota f 
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B.F.A. 1939, М.А. 1940, Ohio State University; Ph.D 1953, Johns Hopkins University 
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ohammad Fatemi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physic 
S. 1962, M s. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Scott M, Fearing, Studio Instructor in French Horn 
B.Mus, 1979, M.Mus. 1982, North Texas State University "^ T 
Harvey В, Feigenbaum, Assistant Professor of Political ا‎ of California, 
Pai University of Virginia: M.A. 1974, C.Phil 1977, Ph.D. 1981, Uni 1 
8 geles 


Bernice Feinstein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
В.А, 1947, Smith College: М.А. 1958, Éd.D. 1972, Columbia University , lism 

Elizabeth Brown Feldman Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journa 

BA. 1980, Rutgers. The State University; М.$.]. 1982, Northwestern University 


‚ Professor of Education 
1957, Glassboro State Coll 


ege; M.Ed. 1961, Rutgers— The State University; Ed.D. 1974, 
: у уаша State University 

Ima Ficks, Associate Pro 
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fessorial Lecturer in Russian 
` , Kiev State University 
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Nicolae Filipescu, Professor of Chemistry 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute, 
1975, George Washington University 
Mary Baker Findley, Studio Instructor in Violin 
B.M. 1965, М.М. 1966, D.M.A 1974, University of Cincinnati 
Loretta Joan Finnerty, Lecturer in Health Services Administration 
B.S.N. 1963, St. Louis University; M.B.A. 1969, George Washington University 
Pamela Finnerty-Fried, Assistant Professor of Education and Assistant 


Research Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1971, M.Ed. 1974, Ed.S. 1974, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1981, Florida State University 


Rumania; Ph.D. 1964, M 


Penelope Peterson Fischer, Studio Instructor in Flute NE 
Mus.B. 1966, University of lowa; Mus.M. 1970, University of Michigan; D.M.A. 1982, Universit 
Maryland 
Elizabeth Ann Fisher, Associate Professor of Classics 
B.A. 1966, Northwestern University; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Harvard University 
Gordon Everett Fisher, Professor of Naval Science 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1961, Fisk University 
Gary M. Fiskum, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and of Emergency 
Medicine 
B.A. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1977, St. Louis University 
Kenneth S. Flamm, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1973, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1979, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Keith Allan Fleming, Studio Instructor in Cello 
B.M. 1973, University of Maryland; М.М. 1977, Ph.D. 1979, Catholic University of Ameria 
John Raymond Fogarty, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1966, University of Baltimore 
Vincy Fon, Assistant Professor of Economics "T 
В.А. 1971, Wisconsin State University; M.A. 1975, M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1981, University of 
William Robert Fonda, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism = 
Ernest Harvey Forman, Professor of Management Science 3 
B.S. 1964, University of Rochester; M.S. 1969, Johns Hopkins University; D Sc. 1975, Geor? 
Washington University 1 
Robert S. Fortner, Associate Professor of Communication and Theatr gy 
B.A. 1970, Otterbein College; M.A. 1972, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1978, University : 
Mary A. Foulkes, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics Y 
BS. 1971, Siena Heights College; M.P.H. 1973, University of Michigan; Ph.D 1980, 
North Carolina 
John Davidson Frame, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1967, College of Wooster; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, American University 
Michael J. Francis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1973, The Maryland Institute, College of Art; M.F.A. 1978, George Washington 
Alan D. Franklin, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1946, Ph.D. 1949, Princeton University 
Mark J. Frederiksen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1971, University of Hawaii; Ph.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Richard E. French, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
В.В.А. 1961, M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Oklahoma 
Roderick Stuart French, Professor of Philosophy; Vice President for 
Academic Affairs Union —— 
B.A. 1954, Kenyon College; M.Div. 1957, паара Divinity School; S.T.M. 1965, 9, 
Theological Seminary; Ph.D 1971, George Washington University ion п 
Maxine Benjamin Freund, Associate Professor of Special Education’ sit 
B.A. 1968, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1973, Ed.D. 1981, George Washington 
John Andrew Frey, Professor of Romance Languages 22 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University 
Gary 1га Friend, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business A 
B.B.A. 1978, M.B.A. 1979, George Washington University 
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Leo R. Goldbaum, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1934, City University of New York, Brooklyn College: M.S. 1938, New York University: 
1950, George Washington University 
Robert Stanley Goldfarb, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1964, Columbia University; M.A. 1965, M.Phil. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 
David Goldman, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics and Associate 
Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1974, Yale University; M.D. 1978, University of Texas 
Allan L. Goldstein, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1959, Wagner College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Rutgers The State University 
Victor Karl Golla, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 
Marvin Gordon, Professor of Geography and Regional Science m 
B.A. 1942, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia U 
Lois Graff, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1964, Mundelein College; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, New York University; M.B.A 1979, 
University of Illinois 
Palmer Gulley Graham, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1977, University of Georgia 
Ulf Ake Wilhelm Grahn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Music 
M.M. 1973, Catholic University of America 
Florence George Graves, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. in Ed. 1968, University of Texas; M.A. 1978, University of Arizona 


Susan Kay Green, Associate Professor of Psychology 


B.A. 1971, Michigan State University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Loyola University of Chicago 


Joseph Arthur Greenberg, Professor of Education 
B.S. in Bus.Ed. 1966, Salem State College; Ed.M. 1968, Ed.D. 1974, Boston University әй 


Warren Greenberg, Associate Professor of Health Services Adminis 
B.A. 1964, Temple University; M.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D 1972, Bryn 
College 

Sherwin Greene, Professor of Urban and Regional Planning 
B.Arch. 1959, M.S. in C.R.P. 1960, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.F.A. 1982, George 
Washington University 

Samuel W. Greenhouse, Professor of Statistics nit 
B.S. 1938, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George W 
University 

Fuller Griffith, Assistant Professor of Graphics 
B.S. 1952, University of Wisconsin; M.F.A. 1969, George Washington University 

William Byron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 

Linda C. Grow, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences. 
B.S. 1966, University of Wisconsin; M.A 1973, Ph.D. 1979, George Washington Uni 

Phillip Donald Grub, Arvamehr Professor of Multinational Manage ot? : 
B.A., B.A. in Ed. 1953, Eastern W ashington State College; M B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, 
Washington University 

Francis Stanley Grubar, Professor of Art vic 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, University of Maryland; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins coil 

Carl Aubrey Gruel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Manageme? 

B.S. 1958, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. 1968, Naval Postgraduate School . 
Marina Keet Grut, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
Stanislaw Grzeda, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography 9 

Science 

B.A. 1971, DePaul University; M.A. 1975, Indiana University 
Eileen Morris Guenther. Studio Instructor in Organ of ant 

B.A., Mus.B. 1970, University of Kansas; M.A., D.M.A 1973, Catholic University 
Roy James Guenther, Associate Professor of Music 
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B.A. 1973, Allegheny College; M.A. 1976 Case Western Reserve Universi 
1984, Bryn Mawr College 
Jerry Harvey, Professor of Management Science y 
B.B.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, University of Texas 
Shahin Hashtroudi, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1971, American University of Beirut; Ph.D. 1976, State University of New York at Stony 
Brook 
Richard Catlin Haskett, Professor of American History 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1941 Indiana University M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1952 Princeton University 
Declan Charles Haun, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Oli Havrylyshyn, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1966, Queen s University, Canada; Ph.D. 1972, Massachusetts Institute of T 
Donald Hawkins, Professor of Education and Research Professor 0 
B.A. 1958, King's College, Pennsylvania; M.A 1960, Lehigh University; Ed.D. 1967, N 
University 
Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1965, Coe College: M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Ohio State University 
Arnost Heidrich, Visiting Associate Professor of Mathematics " 
B.S. 1962, George Washington University; M.A. 1966 Ph.D. 1978, University of Магу 


James T. Heimbach, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 


Administration 
B.A. 1966, Haverford College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Purdue University 
Peter O. Heinemann, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Ph.D. 1968, University of Rochester 
Kiki B. Hellman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1954, University of Akron; M.S. 1956, University of Michigan; Ph.D 1977, 
University 
Jeffrey R. Henig, Associate Professor of Political Science; Associate 
the School of Public and International Affairs І 


Кіт Јау Hartswick, Assistant Professor of Art 04 
ty; М.А 1981, ИШ 


B.A. 1973, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1977, Northwestern University 
Charles Joseph Herber, Associate Professor oj European History 
B.A. 1952, Dickinson College; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley d 
Gilbert Richard Herer, Professor of Child Health and Development 
Audiology i 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1954, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1964, Northwestern University Y 
Susan Hertz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology » 
B.A. 1968, Stanford University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, University of Minnesota 
Julia Elizabeth Hicks, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; M.Phil. 1984, George Ww a 
University T 
Philip Henry Highfill, Jr., Professor of English on 
B.A. 1942, Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948 Ph.D. 1950, University of North a 
Peter Proal Hill, Professor of History 
B.A. 1949, Tufts University М.А. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D. 1966, George Ww 
University 
James William Hillis, Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.S. 1952, University of Nebraska; M.A. 1957, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1963, 
University 
Janice Hillman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.S.LD. 1981, Ohio State University; M.A. 1983, Purdue University 
Joseph Hilmy, Professor of Accountancy 
B.Com. 1947, M.S. 1954, Ph.D 1959, University of Aberdeen 
Alfred John Hiltebeitel, Professor of Religion 
В.А. 1963, Haverford College; М.А. 1965 Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
Dorothea Mabel Hiltenbrand, Instructor 1n Special Education 
B.A. 1974, Vanderbilt University; М.А. 1977, George Washington University 
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Denis Michael Hitchcock, Associate Professor of Art тутт 
В.А. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; M.F.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, Princeton University 
Caro] Hren Hoare, Associate Professor of Education к 
B.S. 1962, Carlow College; M.S. 1964, University of North Carolina; Ed.D. 1980, George 
Washington University 
erman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, George Washington University; Ph a 
arold A. Hoffman, Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
ER 1957, M.A 1960, Ph.D. 1962. University of California Berkeley , - 
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h.D. 1963, George Washington University 
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Clare L. Iacobelli, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1973, Wayne State University; M.A. 1976, University o 
University 

Robert Nicholas Ianacone, Associate Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1968, M.S. 1971, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ed.D. 1976, University of Flori 

Clarence Terrence Ireland, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1960, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 


Norman Murray Irvine, Studio Instructor in Bass 
B.S. in Mus.Ed. 1955, M.Ed. in Mus.Ed. 1962, University of Maryland 


f Michigan; M.S. 1980, George 


Rita Klein Ives, Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1953, University of Pittsburgh; M.A. in Ed. 1957, Ed.S. 1967, Ed.D. 1971, George washing 
University 

David Iwamoto, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1947, Walla Walla College; M.A. 1948, Columbia Union College; M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ed.D. 


1963, George Washington University 
Thomas B. Jabine, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
M.S. 1949, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Michael John Jackson, Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1963, University of London; Ph.D. 1966, Sheffield University 
Robert Joseph Kassel Jacob, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1972, M.S.E. 1974, Ph.D. 1976, Johns Hopkins University he 
Leslie Bravman Jacobson, Assistant Professor of Communication and T! 
B.S. 1970, Northwestern University; M.F.A. 1974, Boston University 
N. Richard Janis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1968, University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1972, Harvard University 
Michael David Jasnow, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1973, Clark University; M.A. 1977, New York University; Ph.D. 1983, George Washing? 
University 
Kristine M. Jensch, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1971, Columbia University; M.A. 1979, George Washington University f 
Alvin Carl Jensen, Professorial Lecturer in Education; Associate Dean 
Division of Continuing Education 
Ed.B. 1958, University of Wisconsin- Whitewater; M.A. in Ed. 1960, Ed.D 1967, George 
Washington University 
Diana E. Jensen, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1961, University of North Carolina at Greensboro; Ph.D. 1966, Indiana Univ 
Lisa Yen Chang Jiordano, Lecturer in Chinese 
B.A. 1970, University of Chinese Culture, Taiwan 
Diana Entwisle Johnson, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1970, Cornell College; Ph.D. 1975, University of Chicago 
Kurt Edward Johnson, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Yale University ш 
Nancy Diers Johnson, Associate Professor of Human Kinetics an 
Studies КЕТ. 
B.S. 1955, University of Minnesota; М.А. 1966, University of Iowa; Ed.D. 1980, иш 
Carolina at Greensboro 
Thomas Nick Johnson, Professor of Anatomy m^. 
B.S. 1944, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1953, 
Michigan 
William Reid Johnson, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1951, Oberlin College; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of Washington 
Robert Gean Jones, Professor of Religion; University Marshal 
B.A. 1947, Baylor University; B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Yale University 
Edward J. Jordan, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1953, Yale University; Ph.D. 1958, Clark University 
Leland G. Jordan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accountancy yg 
B.S. in Ed. 1961, University of Florida; M.S. 1972, Air Force Institute of Technology: 
George Washington University 
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Robert Wayne Kenny, Professor of History 
B.J. 1953, University of Texas; M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1963, University aun 


Chicago; M.F.A. 1984, George Washington University 
Stephen Gabriel Kent, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 
Hewitt Kenyon, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1954, University of California, Berkeley pe 
Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Associate Professor of Physics; Assistant 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, for Student Services 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virgi 
Edward U. Kiehl, Studio Instructor in Trombone 
B.M.E. 1961, Wichita State University 
Robert Girard Kiely, Lecturer in Health Services Administration 
B.A. 1972, Georgetown University M.A. in H.C.A. 1976, George Washington University 
Lillian Davis Killos, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological Science 
B.S. 1965, Guilford College; M.S.P H. 1966, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1982, 
Washington University 
Sura Kang Kim, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music м 
В.А. 1949, Ewha Woman's University, Korea; Mus B. 1950, Baldwin-Wallace College; 
1952, Manhattan School of Music 
Young Kim, Professor of Political Science and International Affaits 
M.A. 1956, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
Young-Key Kim-Renaud, Assistant Professor of Korean Language W 
B.A. 1963, Ewha Woman's University, Korea М.А. 1965, University of California, d 
1974, University of Hawaii 
Taeko Kimura, Lecturer in Japanese 
B.A. 1965, Kumamoto Women's University Japan 
Phyllis Dawn Kind, Professor of Microbiology and of Medicine 
B.A. 1955, Montana State University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, University of Michigan 
Stanley Eugene King, Studio Instructor in Recorder 
B.M. 1972, Manhattan School of Music 
James Cecil King, Professor of German 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Michael King, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1966, Illinois Institute of Te hnology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Harvard University 
Sheila Nataraj Kirby, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 1 
B.A. 1965, Loreto Convent College, India; M.A. 1970, University of Michigan; M hil. 
1983, George Washington University 7 
Nancy Isner Kirkendall, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1974, George Washington Uni 
Margaret R. Kirkland, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1969, Mary Baldwin College; M.A. 1977, Georgetown University 
Arthur David Kirsch, Professor of Statistics and of Psychology 
B.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 
Peter Flindell Klarén, Professor of History | 
В.А. 1960, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, University of California, og f 
Ellen Chereskin Klosson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psycho Ж 
В.А. 1972, Kirkland College; М.А. 1974, Ph.D. 1976, Princeton University 4 
Philip Klubes, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962. 
Minnesota d 
Sara Jane Blakemore Knight, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in E 
B.A. 1955, College of William and Mary; M.Ed. 1974, Virginia Polytechnic 


University 
Health services 


Mark R. Knowles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Administration д 
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Robert Earle Knowlton, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1960, Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1970, University of North Carolina 
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Paul Alan Lavigne, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Services 


Administration 
B.S. 1969, M.LE. 1970, Cornell University 
Robert Alan Lavine, Associate Professor of Physiology and of Neurology 
B.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1969, University of Chicago 
William Medley Lawbaugh, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1967, St. Louis University; Ph.D. 1972, University of Missouri 


Edward Pitt Lawson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1951, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1955, New York University 


William Matthew Leach, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1956, Berea College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Robert B. Leachman, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
B.S. in EE. 1942, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1950, lowa State University 


Linda Jane Lear, Adjunct Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1962, Connecticut College; M.A. 1964, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1974 George washing 


University 
Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1948, Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mec hanical College; М.А. 1 
of soif 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1958, University of Chicago 
James H. Lebovic, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1973, California State University, Long Beach; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University 


California 
William Louis Lebovich, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 


B.A. 1970, Brandeis University; M.A. 1974, Boston University 


Ann Lee, Studio Instructor in Voice cons 
B.A. 1956, Seoul National University College of Music; Mus.M. 1959, New England 
of Music 
Davis Lin-Chuan Lee, Associate Professor of Chinese 
: n. D. 1979 


B.S. 1955, Chung-Hsing University, Taiwan; M.S. 1959, University of Minnesota; Р! 
Georgetown University 
Myrna Pike Lee, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1957, Cornell University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Illinois 
W. David Lee, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1963, Clemson University; Ph.D. 1970, University of Virginia istratio® 
Young-Ho Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis egy 
B.A. 1969, M.B.A. 1971, Seoul National University; D.B.A. 1981, George Washington 
Donald Richard Lehman, Professor of Physics ph 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers—The State University; M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute of Technology: 
1970, George Washington University i 
Ellen C. Leichtman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology gilt 
B.A. 1966, City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. 1979, City University 
Hunter College 
Gordon Bruce Leighton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1971, Bates College; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University of Virginia 
Patricia Hilary Madoo Lengermann, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1963, Oxford University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Cornell University h 
D. Jeffrey Lenn, Associate Professor of Business Administration saxa 
B.S. 1962, University of Pennsylvania; M.Div. 1966, Andover Newton Theological 
1969, Yale University; Ph.D. 1981, Boston College dies 
Debra Gail Leopold, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Stu 
B.S. in B.A. 1978, Bucknell University tive 
Rika Ellen Lesser, Jenny McKean Moore Visiting Lecturer in Crea 
B.A. 1974, Yale University; M.F.A. 1977, Columbia University 


Sar Levitan, Professor of Economics Columbid | 
B.S.S. 1937, City University of New York, City College; М.А. 1939, Ph.D. 1949, ! 
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Marvin Monroe Levy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Foren 
B.A. 1971, City University of New York, Brooklyn College 
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Benjamin David Lourie, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art - 


B.A. 1971, Earlham College р 
Clara Maria Lovett, Professor oj History; Dean of Columbian College of Aff 
and Sciences 
M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, University of Texas 
John Carl Lowe, Professor of Geography and R 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1960, George Washington University; Ph.D. 196 
Marleen Julia Lowel, Lecturer in English 
Lic. 1977, Catholic University of Louvain; M.F.A. 197 
George Washington University 
4 William Alexander Lowenbach, A 
B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington Univ 
Gregory Ludlow, Associate Professor of French 
Licence és Lettres 1962, University of Paris; Ph.D. 1970, McGill University, Canada 
Robert Alfred Luke, Jr., Associate Professor of Education 
B.A. 1963, Colgate University; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland 
Donald C. Lynn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1950, American University 
James Hunt Maddox, Professor of English 
B.A. 1965, Princeton University; M.A 1967, Ph.D. 1969, Yale University 
Lynda Marie Maddox, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1974, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1978, Southern Illinois Uni 
Brian Madigan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admini 
B.A. 1975, St. Joseph's College; Ph.D. 1981, Pennsylvania State University 
Rose Mage, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1956, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia University 
Hosam M. Mahmoud, Assistant Professor of Statistics : 

B.S. 1976, B.S. 1979, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, Ohio State Univer 
James Mahoney, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studi 
B.F.A. 1958, Philadelphia College of Art 
Wendy Maiorana, Adjunct Assistant 

B.A. 1961, American University; M.A. 1976, 
Roop Chand Malhotra, Associate Pro 
Regional Science 


B.A. 1953, Punjab University, India; B.E. 1958, M.E. 1964, University of Roorkee, Indis; POP 
1972, University of Illinois 


Paul Bernard Malone III, Associate Professor of Business Administrati 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. in Per.Ad. 1969, D.B.A. 1973, George wW 
University 
Barbara Katz Mandel, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1972, University of Rochester; M.A. 1975, George Washington University 
Harold George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1944, Ph.D. 1949, Yale University 
Joyce Mange, Instructor in Special Education 
B.S. 1979, Syracuse University; M.Ed. 1982, American University 
Wallace Harper Mann, Studio Instructor in Flute 
Mus.B. 1943, Eastman School of Music 
Edward Marasciulo, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1950, University of Miami 2 
William Margrabe, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1978, University of Chicago 
Abraham M. Mark, Visiting Professor of Statistics 
Ph.D. 1947, Cornell University igh 
Marsha Carow Markman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engli ? 
B.A. 1974, M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, University of Maryland ines } 1 
Thomas Joseph Maronick, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n Bush m 
Administration 


B.A. 1964, St. Thomas Seminary (Washington); M.S. 1966, 
University of Kentucky; J.D. 1980, University of Baltimore 


egional Science 
9, Clark University 


9, Kent State University; M Phil. 1982, 


ssistant Research Professor of Chemisty 


ersity 


Professor of Art Therapy 
George Washington University 


fessorial Lecturer in Geography | 


University of Denver D.» 
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Terrence Joseph Martin, Instructor in Education 45 л 
В.А. in Ed. 1976, M.A. in Ed AH.D. 1981. George Washington University 
illiam B, Martin, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S, 1979, U.S. Naval Academy , 

Shelley Ellen Smith Mastran, Associate Profe 
and Regional Science - i 
B.A. assar College; M.A. 1974, George Washington University 

mes Mastro, Professor of Accountancy 


“ , lotre ; C.P.A. 1955, 
“9, 1951, M.B.A 1953, New York University; M.A 1963, University of Notre Dame: 
State of New Jersey 


Dorothy McCall Mattison, Instructor in Accountancy 
B.S. 1974, M.B.A, 1975, Morgan State University ү 
Опага С. Maximon, Adjunct Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1947, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1952, Cornell University 

Paul M 


azel, Professor of Pharmacology and of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1946, Medical College of Virgi 


nia of Virginia Commonwealth Univ ersity; M.S. 1955, Trinity 
Diversity: Ph.D. 1960, v anderbilt Universite 


Associate Professor of Special Education 
‘A. 1971, M.A. 1974, Ed.D. 1977, George Washington University 


Ssociate Professor of English; Associate Dean of 


Sciences, for Student Services 
ell University 


ssorial Lecturer in Geography 


C A. M.F. A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Corn 


. Mason McAllister, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
В.А. 1967, Georgia State University 


Eileen Taylor McClay, Lecturer in English 
‚ ВА. 1 2. George Washington University 
Richard McCleary, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
` 1974, College of Wooster. M.F.A. 1982, George Washington eum. 
Ssociate Professor of Politica Science 1 
В.А. 1967, Harvard University. МА ord of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1976, 
husetts Institute of Technology , 
Thomas Edward McCue, A 


ssistant Professor of Business ary mea aa P 
BA 1971, Temple University; M.B.A. 1979, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Un у; 
.D. 1984, University of North Carol 


ina r 
"ага Robert McDonald, Professorial Lecturer in — 4 „5 
iniversity к College; ansas State University: 1968, Michigan State 
niversity ark College; М.А. 1964, Kansas State University; Ph.D. 
ohn Patrick 


BS. 199. McGill, Associat 


Dorn Charles Mc | EEE 
Ba Char Dur CGath, Jr. Professor of Urban and egio 
Cornelius Patrick McK 


е Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


iversity of 1963, Philadelphia Coll f Pha 
B Versity of Maryland: М.А. ШШ HCA 01 ә 
arbara Ann McKinney, Assist 
on 


rmacy and Science; M.S. in Pharm. 1970, 
George Washington University , 
ant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Don P ree University of Louisville; J.D. 1979, George Washington University 
eid McNally, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psychology 
velis. 7 Воил University. М.А. 1979, Ph.D. 1983, University of Maryland 
orneliugs Glen 


~ cWright, Adjunct Professor of Forensic Sciences and of 
p ological Sciences 

Ж. А. 1952, University of Evansville; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 
hn Latane Melnick, 


BS. 1958, JD Ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
h У 9° - 1961, Universi f Virgi 
Christine Foster кл 


eloni, Adjunct Instructor in English 
А. 1963, үу i 
MS 1 ; ells Coll е; M 


‚} A. 1964, Middlebury College; D.Lettere 1975, University of Rome; 
Kenneth E жй 
уеге! M i 
B.A. 1970, p, Melson, Associate Pro 


fessorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
nison University; J.D. 1973, George Washington University 
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Malcolm Lee Meltzer, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1951, Western Maryland College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of Americă 


James W. Mercer, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1969, Florida State University; M S. 1971, Ph.D. 1973, University of Illinois 
Henry Merchant, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers The State University 
Bernard Matthew Mergen, Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1959, University of Nevada; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
Astrid Elizabeth Merget, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1967, Mount Holyoke College; M.P.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, Syracuse University 
Carl Ronald Merril, Adjunct Professor of Genetics and Professorial Lecture! 
in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University 
Marion C. Michaud, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1974, Syracuse University; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1980, Brown University 
Jack William Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and 
Environmental Health 
B.A. 1945, Stanford University; M.D. 1947, George Washington University; M.P.H. 1951, м5. 


Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 1952, Harvard University 

James Miller, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1958, J.D. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Yale University 

John Houston Miller, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. 1976, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1980, University of Virginia 

Kathleen R. Miller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1972, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1981, George Washington University 

Lenore Donna Miller, Curator, Dimock Gallery 
B.A. 1969, Goucher College; M.F.A. 1972, George Washington University 

Lillian Miller, Professorial Lecturer in Art and American Civilization 
B.A. 1943, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 

Mary Fetler Miller, Assistant Professor of Russian 
В.А. 1943, Northwestern University; М.А. 1966, University of Michigan 

Nancy J. Miller, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.S. 1958, University of Missouri; M.A. 1978, George Washington University 

Maqsood Mir, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English ; p 
B.A. 1973, M.A. 1974, University of Karachi, Pakistan; M.A. 1977, Memphis State Universiti 
1983, University of Louisville 

George Henry Moeller, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education » 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Southern Illinois University; Ph.D. 1975, State University of New Y 
College of Environmental Science and Forestry 

Leo Carl Moersen, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
B.S. 1976, University of Connecticut; J.D. 1981, College of William and Mary 

Alireza Mokhtari, Assistant Research Professor of Physics vit 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1976, Arya-Mehr University of Technology, Iran; M.S. 1977, Ph.D. 1984, 
of California, Los Angeles 

Lanning Edward Moldauer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1981, George Washington University 

Samuel Burdick Molina, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1969, University of Wyoming 

Clarence Cowan Mondale, Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1947, Macalester College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 

Akbar Montaser, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1969, Pahlavi University, Iran; Ph.D. 1974, Michigan State University "d 

John Michael Montgomery, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mana 
Science 190 
B.S. 1975, University of California, Davis; M.A 1979, University of New Haven; DBA. 4 
George Washington University 1 

Karen Montgomery, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.S. 1957, University of Maryland; M F.A. 1976, George Washington University 
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; 35 iochemistry 
Terry William Moody, Associate Professor of ее of California, Berkeley 
B.S. 1972, California Institute of Tec hnology; Ph D 197 , ) 
orothy Adele Moore, Professor of Education: Ed.D. 1970, American ora 
“А. 1954, Uni rsity of Maryland; M.A. 1959, / ^ 1964, - us dio оса 
ward "Уен Moore, Associate Professorial Lecturer іп ] 
B.A. 1975, M.A. 1979, Glassboro State College 2. л SEE 
Michael John Moran, Associate Professorial Lecture 
ini | sylvania State University 
BS. 1075, тооп of Bridgeport; Ph.D. 1980, Amara rrt and of Health 
Onathan David Moreno, Associate Professor of Phi ) 
are Sciences eb 
L.A. 1973, Hofstra University; Ph.D. 1977, W ashington Univers 


Berry Mor an, Assistant Professor of English V CHE blic Affairs 
John Cuts Morgan, Jr., Professor of Political Science and Pu 
B.A, 1957, Stetson 17 


niversity; M.A. 1959, Ph.D 1953, Du м ] Scienze 
aul Roland Morin, Associate Professor of Nave "d 
B.S. 1969, Spring Hill College; M.S. 1980, Troy State University 


l, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
BS. 1973, Georgetown University 


; ntology 
alcolm Harold Morrison, Professorial Lecturer in Gero g 
BS. 1965, McGill Univ 


Jniversity of Michigan; 
ersity; M.A. 1967 Boston University; M.P.A. 1968, University 
Ph.D, 1974, Brandeis Univer 


iting Assistant Professor of English 
“А. 1969, М.А. 1972, Ph.D. 1977, George Washington L niversity БРЕМЕ 
Orge P. Morse, Lecturer in Health Services Administra 

‚ George Washington University 


Norman Mosél, Professor of Psychology 
A. 1940, Colga 


te University; M.A. 1941, Columbia University 
harles Arthur oser, Professor of Slavic i University 
B.A. 1956, Yale University; M.A. 1958, Ph D. 1962, Columbia He end 
Yael M, OSes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in ET 
B.S. 1965. Temple University; M.S. 1975, Towson State Universi y 


alism 

Ronald Raymond Mueller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journ 

B.S. 1969,U s. Naval Academy : 

Robert Phillip Multhauf, Adjunct Professor of History 50, Ph.D. 1953, University of 
BS. 1941, QWa State University of Science and Technology; M.A. 1950, Ph. 

California’ Berkeley : 

Sharon Lee M 


Й епі 
Штау, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Dev elopm 
and of Spe 


ech-Language Pathology | Jniversity of 
BA, 1963, University of Crome M.A. 1969, University of Kentucky; Ph.D. 1972, Univ 
Leonard N. í 1 
adler, Pro essor of Education Columbia 
p fae pg ieee of New York, City College; Ed.D. 1962, 
Thomas J. Na 


ience 
» Associate Pro essor of Management Science — of Texas 
В.А. 1965, S. 's University, 29 1970, м University; Ph.D. 1974, University 
Oney Маза, As 


xr i Studies 
BS Sistant Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
"9. 1956, New York University; M.S. 1957, Smith College 
Syyed Hossein 
1 


BS. 1954 Nasr, University Professor of Islamic Studies 


Harv: i i 
adi usetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, — 
ae Nadeshda Natov, Professor of Russian 

U s 1939, Ph.D, 1 P 


; Ph.D. 1969, 
۷ 1941, ical Institute of Modern Languages, U.S.S.R.; Ph 
Henry Riche Michigan 
c 
BS 1960 ard Nau, Pro 


essor f P iona Affairs 
l } f о olitical Science and M9 оз |] 
niversity usetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins 
0 97 ni i f f tistics 
B.Sc ayak, Assistant Pro essor o Sta 15 И | f ^ 
hiver } i i Statistical Institute; Ph.D. 1983. 
ү ; Stat. 1979, Indian § tatis 
niversity of РИН of Calcutta, India M 7 
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Anna Louise Kasten Nelson, Adjunct Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1956, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 
David Nelson, Professor о] Mathematics 
B.A. 1939, M.A. 1940 Ph.D. 1946, University of Wisconsin 
Kathryn Estelle Newcomer, Associate Professor 0j Public Administration 
B.S. 1971, M.A. 1974, University of Kansas Ph.D. 1978, University of lowa 
Benjamin Nimer, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
B.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1953, University of Chicago 
Philip D. Noguchi, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
В.А. 1970, University of California Berkeley; M.D. 1974 George W ashington University 
Stephen O'Brien, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1966, St. Francis ( ollege; Ph.D. 1971, ( 'ornell University 
Margaret Keller O'Bryon, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Urban and 


Regional Planning 
В.А. 1975, Kirkland Hamilton College; M.I &R.P. 1983, George W ashington University 


Lynn R. Offermann, Assistant Professor 0j Psychology 
B.A. 1975, State University of New York College at Oswego; M.A. 1978 Ph.D. 1981, Syracuse 
University 
Virginia E. O'Leary, Visiting Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1965, Chatham College; M.A. 1967 Ph.D. 1969, Wayne State University 
Yuri Olkhovsky, Associate Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1956, M.A 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1968 Georgetown University 
Charles O'Rear, Professor of Forensic Sciences d 
1964, Univ 


B.S. 1957, Virginia Polytec hnic Institute and State | niversity; M.S. 1961, M.C 4 
Richmond; Ph.D. 1970, Ме dical College of Virginia ot Virginia Commonwealth University 


Jan Marc Orenstein, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1963, Johns ap University; Ph.D. 1969, M D. 1971, State University O N 

Downstate Medical Center 

John Edward Ott, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Child I 
Development, and of Health Services Administration 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 

Marta A. Oyhenart, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. 1979, George Mason University; M.B.A. 1982, George Washington University 

Türker Ozdogan, Associate Professor of Ceramics coo 
Master of Ceramics Diploma 1967 School of Applied Fine Arts Turkey; M.F.A. 1972; 
Washington University 

Randall Kent Packer, Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1967, Lock Haven State College; Ph.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 

Chei-Min Paik, Professor of Accountancy and Quantitative Methods "T 
B.B.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California, Los Angeles 
1963, Harvard University 

Robert John Pallansch, Studio Instructor in Tuba d 

Phyllis Marynick Palmer, Assistant Professor of Women's Studies an 
American Civilization 
B.A. 1966, Oberlin College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Ohio State University 

Anne Cannon Palumbo, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.S. 1958, M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1982, University of Maryland 

John Paradiso, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1971, Manhattan College; B F.A. 1978, M.F.A. 1982, George Washington 

Salvatore Rocco Paratore, Professor of Education; Associate D 
Division of Continuing Education n 
B.A. 1957, Colgate University; M.S. 1967, Yeshiva University; Ph.D. 1973, Syracuse Y 


Yoon Shik Park, Professor of Business Administration : 
B.A. 1964, Kyung Hee University, Korea; M.B.A. 1967, Fairleigh Dickinson University: 
1970, Harvard University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, George Washington University 
William Carleton Parke, Associate Professor of Physics 

B.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
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; - 'chology 
Charles Erskine Parks, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psyc 8 
B.A. 1971 
it 


х e Washington 
Davidson College; M.Div. 1976 Yale University; Ph.D. 1983, Georg 
University 


r r: n 

chard Parnas, Studio Instructor in Violin and Viola 

Robert Parris, Professor of Music f Pennsylvania; B.S. in Mus.Comp. 1948, 
BS. in Mus.Ed 1945, M.S. in Mus.Ed. 1946, University of Penns 
Juilliard School of Music 
omas Scott Parry, 
B.A. 1977, M.A 1980, B: 


Assistant Professor of Spanish 
Gail Paster, Associate 


8 Jniversity 
righam Young University; Ph.D. 1984, Ohio State Uni 
> Professor of English | — 
B.A. 1966, Smith College; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, Yale t Dd 1 Leisure Studies 
Donald Clark Paup, Professor of Human Kinetics e e 
B.A. 1961, Occidental College; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Tulane Univers 


zare Sciences, of 
eonard Gregory Pawlson, Associate Professor of Health Car 
edicine, and of Health Services Administration 


niv f Pittsb ; МРН. 1976, 
05,1965, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1969, University of Pittsburgh 
University of Washington 


М 2 e 
ғ , Regional Scienc 
or Olin Pederson, Associate Professor of Geography — Berkeley 
B.A. 1966, University of Washington; C.Ph 1969, Ph.D. 197 4, Univers 
Joseph Pelzman, Associate Professor of Economics 
BS. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, Boston College 


Omas Pay] Perazzoli, Studio Instructor in Flute 
alinee Peris, Studio Instructor in Piano 


E ral Academy of Music 
Licentiate 1946, 1947, Trinity College of Music ‚ London; Licentiate 1950, Royal 


ic Sciences 
rros, Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic 
B.S, 1946, M.S. 1949, Ph.D 1952, George Washington University 
тту, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology он, 
niversity; Ph.D. 1981 University of California, San 15 


f f Busi inistration 
У, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administ 
A. 1964, Duke University; M.A » M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Stanford Uni y 


i iness inistration 
erson, Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin 
idental Colle 


M.B.A. 1968, George Washington University; M.P. 
i niversity; Ph.D. 1975, Johns Hopkins University 
adimir Petro 


Sor of International Affairs 
“А. 1961, Ph.D. 1965 y University 


eusner, Associate Р 
B.S. 1968, Simmons College; Ph.D. 1974. Harvard University 

4 Roger Peverley, Assistant Professor of Physics 
1960, M.A, 1964, Ph.D. 1964, Cambridge University 
Pau] S. P 


| iness inistration 
SYSer, Assistant Pro ssor of Business Administra cee or 
we 1966, State U 4 ork at Binghamton; М.А. 1970, Ph.D. 1979, University 
SC 


rofessor of Anatomy 


: niversity of New Y 
f onsin ‘ id 
“panne Ruth Phe] в, Professor of Education; Associate Tovost in wh 
BA. nm. University Фое M.S. 1964, М.А. 1965, University of Wisconsin; M.Phil. 
Rob D. 19 : George Washington University 
озегі р. Phillips, Assistant Pro 
B.A. 1978. 


fessor of Economics 
~ University iforni 
! University ersity of California Be 


bi: 
tkeley; M.A. 1980, M.Phil. 1981, Ph.D. 1985, Columbia 


i in Biologi iences 
n : Phipps, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in m 
S. 1958, nois University: M s. 1960, Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State Univers dias 
по, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics an 
turer in Biological Sciences 
the, dena 1969, Ph.D. 1973, George Washington University 
Mate Jones Pickar Assistant Professor of Music es 
lero 974, University of Kentucky; M.Mus. 1980, George Washington University Tee 
BA Б. Pic td, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regiona 
"wey. MS. 1949, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1954, Syracuse University 
ofessor of Geology 
linois; Ph.D. 1964, University of Kansas 


iccia 
rofessoria] Lec 
B.S. 1 


n Pierce, Adjunct Pr 
M.S. 1950, University of I] 
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Bernard Thomas Pitsvada, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.S. 1955, M.B.A. 1963, Temple University; Ph.D. 1972, American University 4 
Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Associate Professor of English j 
B.A. 1960, Radcliffe College; B.A 1962, M.A. 1966, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1965, Harvard 
University 
Herman Pollack, Research Professor of International Affairs 
B.S. 1940, City University of New York, City College; M.A LA. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Francis M. Ponti, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1961, M.B.A. 1963, Drexel University 
Paul John Poppen, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1969, Central University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1973, Cornell l niversity 


Ben Posner, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 


B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Arizona; М.А. in Govt. 1941, George Washington University: 
1962, American University 
Gail Judith Povar, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 


Medicine d 
B.A. 1972, Cornell University; M.P.H. 1977, University of Michigan; M.D. 1977, University 


Vermont riot 
Claire Jean Prager, Visiting Assistant Professor of Business Administra 
B.A. 1963, University of Maryland; M.S. 1964, New York University 
Francisco Prats, Professor of Physics "m 
Licenciado en Ciencias Fisico 1946 University of Madrid; Ph.D. 1958, University of 
Minnie Bruce Pratt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Women's Studies 
B.A. 1968, University of Alabama Ph.D. 1979, University of North Carolina 
Jean L. Preer, Adjunct Associate Professor of American Civilization f 
B.A. 1966, Swarthmore College; M.L.S. 1967, University of California, Berkeley; J.D. 197% 
1980, George Washington University 
John Lloyd Preston, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and R 
Planning 
В.А. 1953, Vanderbilt University; М.А 1975, University of Maryland 
Stephen Henry Prussing, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music m». P 
B.A. 1945, Occidental College; Postgraduate Diploma 1948, Juilliard School of Music; 
Catholic University of America 
William A. Pucilowsky, Assistant Professor of Communication and 
B.S. 1964, Wilkes College; M.F.A. 1972, Boston University 
Charles William Puffenbarger, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryland; M A. 1964, George Washington University 
Lynne Rick Putnam, Assistant Professor of Education xl 
B.A. 1966, Smith College; Ed.M. 1975, Harvard University; Ed.D. 1981, University of 
Jon Alrik Quitslund, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1961, Reed College; Ph.D. 1967, Princeton University 
Sonya Antoinette Quitslund, Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1958, Seattle University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 
David Ramaker, Professor of Chemistry v of 1009 
B.S. 1965, University of Wisconsin Milwaukee; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University 
Julie Cathryn Ramsay, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.S. 1960, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1973, George Washington University 
Margaret Susan Rapp, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1977, Northwestern University; M.A. 1978, University of Chicago 
Ulf Rudiger Rapp, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
M.D. 1969, University of Freiburg, Germany; Ph.D. 1975, University of Wisconsin 
Martha Norman Rashid, Professor of Education 955 
-o 1949, State University of New York College at Geneseo; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 199% 
owa 
Richard F. Raubertas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1976, Princeton University; M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1983, University of Wisconsin 
Patricia Ann Ravenscroft, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art The 
B.A. 1972, Duke University; M.A. 1974, George Washington University 
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Richard Charney Reba, Pro 
edicine 
MD. 1957, University of Maryland 


4 or i Services 
Ronald A. Redman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health 
ministration 


M J г ^ . 1975, University of 
"yu -y Jniversity of Omaha; M.S 1968, University of Colorado; Ph.D. t 
ichigan 


Joha Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of o ty; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
В.А, 1941 Baylor University; M.A 1942, Tulane Universi J — tion 
' : Services inistratio 
Philip Norman Reeves, Professor of Health Se rV E 
M.B.A. 1959, University of Chicago; D.B.A 1970, George Washir Business Administration 
Martin A. Regalia, Assistant Professorial t of Wisconsin 
B.A. 1972, University of Santa Clara; M.S. 1976, Ph.D 1978, и se Art 
hristopher M. Register, Assistant Professorial Lecture 
B.F.A. 1979, M.F.A. 1982, George Washington University 


sneer earin 

Joan Roddy Regnell, Associate Professor of Speech and H 8 

B.A. 1954, M.A. 1960 George Washington University . 1 Affairs 

\ ver м 

Bernard Reich, Professor of Political Science and Apu С жч of 
B.A. 1961, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1963, : 
Virginia 

Melvin Reich 


, Professor о Microbiology С The State 
B.S. 1953, City saa of n York, City College; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Rutgers— 
еге lish 
Tances Catherine Reid, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Eng - 
B.A. 1965, College of Notre Dame of Maryland; M.S. 1970, Georgetown of P blic Speaking 
i in Reynolds, Chauncey M. DePew Professor of E 
Chita State University: M A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Florida 


uffo, Professor of History 
966, Rutgers The 


fessor of Radiology (Nuclear Medicine) and of 


за State University: M Phil 1969, Ph.D 1976, Yale etn of the 
Charles Edward Rice, Professor of Psychology; Assistant Dean 
Graduate Schoo] of Arts and Sciences 
B.S. 1954, | 


Owa State U 
University 


Ray Charles Rist, Adjunct Professor of Education weed 
A. 1967, Valparaiso University; M.A 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Washington Universi y 
ames Willis Robb, Pro essor of Romance Languages iversity of 
7 "=н т 
B.A. 1939, Colgate Universes M.A. 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, Catholic University 
America 


» Associate Professor of Journalism 
ashington and Lee Uni 


Robin, Assistant Professor of Russian re 
ihan nae Georgetown University; M.A 1974, Ph.D. 1982, University of Michigan 
Lilien Filipovi b 

A. 19 


^ /estern Reserve 
niversity of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1959, Case Western 


On, Visiting Associat 

Fe ‚ Ohio State University; M.A. 1968, Ph.I 
mando Robles, Assistant Professor of 
Stat 1968, Universidad Nacional 

icy University; Ph.D 1979, p 

Richard Rodri : 


R University; М A 1983, University of Rochester 
mines, Assistant Professor of English George Washington 
Ua 04 Central Methodist сае МА. A Tufts University; Ph.D. 1977, "n 
David Ral 
B.F, 


Ph Rorick, Studio Instructor in Trumpet аа 
Amari 1973, M.F.A. 1976, Carnegie-Mellon University; D.M.A. 1979, Catholic University of 
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Carolyn Rusch Rose, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art and Anthropolof 
B.A. 1971, Sweet Briar College; M.A. 1976, George Washington University А 
Christopher S. Rose, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1973, University of Connecticut; M.A. 1974, Columbia University; M.F.A. 1982, George 
Washington University 
Jeffrey Mark Rosenstein, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1971, Kent State University; Ph.D. 1976, Pennsylvania State University 
Lawrence Allen Rothblat, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, University of Connecticut À 
Roberta Terry Rothstein, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studi 
B.A. 1971, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S.W. 1977 University of Illinois at 
Maurice M. Roumani, Visiting Professor of Middle East Studies ] 
B.A. 1964, Brandeis University; M.A. 1967, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1971, University of 
London, England 
Beatrice A. Rouse, Lecturer in Health Services Administration 
Ph.D. 1980, University of North Carolina 
Walter Frederick Rowe, Associate Professor of Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1967, Emory University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1975, Harvard University 
William Woodin Rowe, Research Professor of Russian 


B.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University m 

David Alton Rowley, Professor of Chemistry; Assistant Dean of the G 
School of Arts and Sciences m 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1968, University of 


Georgia Marie Royalty, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1977, Towson State University; M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1982, University of Marylan 


Robert Clinton Rutledge, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1940, University of Virginia; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 


John L. Ryan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Services 


Administration 
B.A. 1953, Regis College; M.H.A. 1955, St. Louis University |00] 
Robert Warren Rycroft, Associate Professor of Public Affairs and Ро 
Science 
B.A. 1967, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1976, University of Oklahoma 
Raymond Theodore Rye II, Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1955, lowa State University; M.S. 1971, George Washington University theo” 


Bradley William Sabelli, Assistant Professor of Communication and y yl 
B.F.A. 1970, Florida Atlantic University; M.A. 1972, California State University, H 
1974, George Washington University 
Howard Morley Sachar, Professor of History 
B.A. 1947, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University ion 
James Minor Sachlis, Associate Professor of Business Administrati 
B.S. 1964, M.B.A. 1966, D.B.A. 1975, University of Maryland 7 
Pilar G. Suelto de Sáenz, Associate Professor of Spanish unie?" 
Licenciada 1953, University of Madrid; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D 1966, 
Maryland 
Brian Safer, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics же 
B.S. 1964, Columbia University; M.S. 1967, M.D. 1969, Baylor College of Medicine: 
University of Pennsylvania 
Maia Sampson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1972, University of Colorado; M.F.A. 1981, University of Puget Sound jitica! 
Burton Malcolm Sapin, Professor of International Affairs and Pol 
Science 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 


Deloris M. Saunders, Assistant Professor of Education p 197 
B.S. 1959, Morris Brown College; M.A. 1968, Atlanta University; M.S 1970, Ph.D. M | 


of Michigan 4 
Mary Anne Plastino Saunders, Adjunct Instructor in English 1 
M.A. in Ed. 1970, Catholic University of America 


Christina Emily Scala, 
B.A. 1964, M.Ed. 1968, American University 


Assistant Professor of Speech-Language Pathology 


nna Scarboro, 


Lecturer in English 
wane 1976, Guilford Я 


College; М.А. 1982. Emory University 


B . Scarpetti, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
A. 1966, Fairfield University; M.S 1970, Ph.D. 1972, Florida State University 
hanzer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 

Stefa А. 1904, B.S. in Ed. 1964, University of Cincinnati 

an tto Schiff, Professor of Zoology 


ch ] oke College; Ph.D 1964, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
аі Harold Schlagel, Professor of Philosophy 

arah 9, Springfield College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D 1955, Boston University 
BS F. Schlesselman, Associate Rese 


arch Professor of Statistics 
Michigan State University. M S. 1969, Rutgers— The State University; Ph.D. 1982, 
] hn 8e Washington University 
Schl 


ight, ELLO c n 
А 1949 5t Professorial Lecturer in History 


А. 1952, Fordham University; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, Princeton 


n, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
" University State University; M.S. 1966, Adelphi Un 
illi 
Bs edward ‚ Professor of Chemistry EA 
Nancy J , MSS. 1950, George Washington University; M.A., Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 
BA. 1974 Т ‚ “tinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
illiam p. um College: M.A. 1979, George Washington University 
| Mu гап, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
ТВ State College; M F A. 1976, George Washington University 
e ; еве ‚ George gt у 
Sd Frederick Schuelke ТП 
s 


iversity; Ph.D. 1969, Rutgers—The State 


ence , Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
, t Peter" ; те ЖТТ - 
Joseph Schulm 5 College: J.D. 1967, Villanova University 


Junct Professor of Genetics p 
ity of New York. Brooklyn College; M.D. 1966, Harvard University 
BBA. ity Un, Lecturer in Education — 
chan d fm ty University of New York, City College; M.B.A. 1970, New York University 


us Ssociate Professor of Medicine and of Biochemistry 
Diversity: M. R . s ч -— 
old Melvin Sch ersity; M.D., Ph.D. 1975, Yeshiva University 


ChWartz, Assistant Professor of Pathology i 
eens College; Ph.D. 1973, Massachusetts Institute o 
- 1978, University of cas тр 


Ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Business 


, niversity Owson State University; M.A. 1973, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1975, Duke 
B. en Schwoe 


Ter, Professor of History 
"mong Alben: College: M.A. 19 


rts 52, Ph.D. 1956, Bryn Mawr College 
$ ВА. 1 » Carleton Coy Y, Associate Professor of English 

teven eelig, p M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1976, Columbia University 
F B.A. 1966, Ph.D p Tofessoria] Lecturer in Business Administration 

rank lam S 1, Clark University M.A. 1968, Washington University 

Bs. 1959, Johns pegel, Professor of Accountancy 
wes. ор University: M B. A 1964, M.Phil. 197 
аг 


Ва 1, Ph.D. 1972, George Washington 
a Rae Sa; ; 
Mus.B. 196 Seidman, Studio Instructor in Harp 


9, : 
Ruth О. Seli ем Institute of Music; Mus M. 1970, Northwestern University 
BA. 1964, wen ы Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
МАТ 'ard University; М.А. 1975, George Washington 


' "-A.1. 1966, Нагу 
Seremet; З 

ВА. 1973, Mpa СЫЗ, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 

` 1875, George Washington University 
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Stanley Shaloff, Professorial Lecturer in History 
B.A. 1960, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern 


University 
John W. Shank, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1971, Springfield College; M.S. 1975, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1984, Boston 
University 
Michael S. Shapiro, Associate Professor of Museum Studies and of Ameti@ 
Civilization 
B.A. 1970, Syracuse University; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1980, Brown University 
Zalman Arthur Shavell, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
B.Aero.Eng. 1960, Rensselaer Polytec hnic Institute; M.B.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1969 University 
Maryland 
Debra R. Sheldon, Associate Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. 1969, Northwestern University; M.B.A. 1974, Drexel University; D.B.A. 1981, George 
Washington University 
Charles C. Shepherd, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1971, University of Texas; J.D. 1973, American University 
Douglas Shepherd, Lecturer in Health Services Administration 
B.A. 1966, Miami University; M.H.A. 1970, University of Michigan 
Stanley Newton Sherman, Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1952, M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1977, University of Maryland 
Samuel Clinton Shiflett, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1964, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, University of Illin 
Chung-wen Shih, Professor of Chinese 
B.A. 1945, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, Duke University 1 
Robert W. Shirey, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Management Scie 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of Wisconsin; M.B.A 1974, University 
Los Angeles 
Ruth Madeline Shor-Jannati, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
B.F.A. 1972, Boston University; M.S. 1982, City University of New York, Hunter Co! 
Barbara Shostak, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1977, Clark University; M.A. 1979, George Washington University sao 
Jay R. Shotel, Professor of Special Education; Assistant Dean of the 
Education and Human Development 
B.A. 1967, Ed.M. 1970, Ed.D. 1972, Temple University 3 
Robert George Shouldice, Professor oj Health Services Administration 
B.A. 1966, Lycoming College; M.B.A. 1969, D.B.A. 1974, George Washington Univ 
Stefan Shrier, Adjunct Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1966, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1977, Brown University 
Walter Allen Shropshire, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 
Herschel Sidransky, Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, M.D. 1953, M.S. 1958, Tulane University 
Frederic Richard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry 
B.A. 1954, Harvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Kansas or 
Gaston Sigur, Professor of International Affairs; Director, Institute f 
Soviet Studies 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan 
David Elliot Silber, Professor of Psychology : d 
B.A. 1958, Wayne State University; M.A. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D. 1965, University 
Michigan 
Silvia Silver, Associate Professor of Medical Technology in pathology 
B.A. 1965, Drake University; M.T.S. 1975, D.A. 1977, Catholic University of 
Dennis Lee Simon, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S.M.E. 1977, U.S. Naval Academy 
Suzanne Lee Simons, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1948, Ohio State University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of New Mexico 
Larry G. Singleton, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
B.S. 1978, M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1985, Louisiana State University 
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yrna Carol Sislen, Adjunct A 
B.A. 1970, Am 


Frank James Slaby, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
BS. 1965, Ca 


nology; Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 
Michelle Ly 
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t Professor of Business Administration 
983, George Washington University 


rofessorial Lecturer in Art 


Singpurwalla, Professor of Operations Research and of 


of Engineering and Technology, India; M.S.(LE.) 1 
1968, New York University 


ssistant Professor of Music 


ssociate Professor of Painting B 
B.F.A. 1951, Illinois. eden га Prof M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 
i » Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
u ' M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 
anie] L, Smith 


‚ Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
А. 1973, Virginia Commonwealth University 


Orge Wilson Smith, Professor of Education EDES 
ntral State College; Ed.M 1965, Ed.D. 1971, University of Mary 


i E ic Sciences 
urston Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic S 
‚ 1952, University of Alberta 

Su 


. omit » Assistant 
B.A. 1966, niversity of Penns 


Professor of Accountancy 
апсу Brown Smith, Res 
tudies 


ylvania; J.D. 1976, LL M. 1978, University of а T 
earch Instructor in Human Kinetics an 

f Maryland: M F.A. 1975, Ge à 
arles Smith. Assistant Professor of Economics 


=? 


B.A. 1973, University 0 
Step en Ch 


Sor of Statistics 


ege; B.A. 1965, Oxford University; Ph.D. 1969, — an 

‚ Professor of Anatomy and of Orthopaedic Surgery 
~>. 1949, Ph.D 1955, M.D 1961, University of London 

Jeanne Ellen S 


ineti i dies 
nodgrass, Professor of Human Kinetics and Loiano ae # 
ne 1952, Ohi Wesleyan University: M.S. in Р.Е. 1953, Smith College; Ed.D. 1975, 
sTeensboro и 


1, Associate Professor оў Special Education um 
i versity of Michigan; M.A. in Ed. 1970, George Washington University; Ed. 
erican University 


А Adjunct Assistant 


Professor of Art Therapy 
ellesley College; M.A 1980, 


George Washington University ) 

nt Ph Sodaro, Associate Professor of Political Science and 

ernationg] Affairs - | 
1 d Fordham University: M.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1978, Columbia 
» Adjunct Professor of Economics 

Solon Holyoke College; M.A. 1945 pp) 1948, Harvard University 
BA. Solomon, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science sale 
George у1971, Central necticut State College: M.B.A 1972, Suffolk University; D.B.A. : 
H ge Washington University 

enry Solomon 

rt 


, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate School of 
$ and Sciences 


Harris Sol 
В.А. 1944 omon 


ty University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New York 
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Lawrence Somer, Visiting Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1970, Cornell University; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1984, University of Illinois " 

Richard McK. Fairfax Southby, Professor of Health Services Administratitf 
and of Health Care Sciences 
B.Com. 1965, University of Melbourne; 
University, Australia 

Jayne Baker Spain, Distinguished Visiting Professor of Government and 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1947, University of California, Berkeley; LL.D. 1969, Edgecliff College; Dr.Pub.Serv. 1970, 


George Washington University; LL.D. 1970, University of Cincinnati; LL.D. 1972, Dun 973, 
College of the Holy Cross; D.H.L. 1972, Bryant College of Business Administration; LL.D. 1 195 
Springfield College: LL.D. 1973, Gallaudet College; D.H.L. 1973, Russell Sage College; р.н! 


Loyola College; D.H.L. 1978, Westminister College (Pennsylvania) : 
Roberta Spalter-Roth, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Women's Studies 
B.A. 1963, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1984, American University ; 
Paul Eppley Spiegler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological Scient 

B.S. 1956, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, George Washington University 
Katherine Peterson Spiess, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum 
Studies 
B.A. 1972, University of New Hampshire; M.A. 1978, State University of New York dies 
Philip Daniel Spiess II, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Stu 
В.А. 1968, Hanover College; M.A. 1970, University of Delaware; M.A. 1972, Indiana U 
Suzanne Maria Spolarich, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1971, Mount Saint Agnes College; M.A. 1975, Columbia University 
Boris Srinivasan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art pa 
B.A. 1960, City University of New York, Hunter College; Ph.D. 1967, University of P 
Marina Stajic, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1972, University of Novi Sad, Yugoslavia; Ph.D. 1977, University of Maryland , 
Loretta May Stallings, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies , 
B.A. 1947, Stanford University; M.A. 1950, University of the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, University 
Texas 
George Stambuk, Professor of International Affairs 
M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indiana University 
Ronald W. Stanton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1973, Waynesburg College; M.S. 1975, West Virginia University 
Carol Buchalter Stapp, Instructor in Education 
B.A. 1967, Tulane University; M.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law and of Forensic Sciences 
B.A., LL.B. 1958, St. John's University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York University 
Barbara D. Steffen, Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1975, Dickinson College; M.A. in Ed. 1980, George Washington University 


Carl Steiner, Professor of German 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
George Steiner, Professor of Music 
B.S. 1938, Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
Christopher Willie Sten, Associate Professor of English 
M.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Indiana University 
Jeffrey L. Stephanic, Assistant Professor of Photography 
B.A. 1977, M.F.A. 1980, George Washington University 
George Christopher Stephens, Associate Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1967, M.S. 1969, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1972, Lehigh Uni 
Richard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology co” 
В.А. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; М.А. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of North P 
Christopher H. Sterling, Professor of Communication and Theatre 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, University of Wisconsin 
Charles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Bradley R. Stevens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1976, M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 


M.P.A. 1967, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1973, Monash 


Robert P. Stoker, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1976, Ohio State University; М.А. 1979, Ph.D. 1983, University of Maryland 
Gerald Virgil Stokes, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
ВА. 1967, uthern Illinois University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
“gene Almon Stone, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
MSS 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
ichae] J. Strait, Assistant Professor of Education Wie 
BA. 1970, University of Oklahoma; M Div 1973, Chicago Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 1980, 
ashington University 
Straw, "rofessor of Pharmacology 
1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida А 
Strom, Visiting Assistant Professor of English 


‚ American University; М.А 1970, University of Maryland; M.F.A. 1979, Ed.D. 1983, 
Tge Washington University 


S ФЕ ч 
BA toa. udweeks, Le 


Cturer in Business Administration 
 MB.A. 1982 B 


righam Young University , : 
»cturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
"w York College at Cortland: M.S 1973, Smith College 
rofessorial Lecturer in Geology 
PA V M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Rice University 
MA 1952 “Ашу, Adjunct Professor of Economics ANGE 

E Andhra University, India; Ph.D 1968, University of Wisconsin Х 
Wengros, Lecturer іп Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
M.S. in Ed. 1960, University of Kansas 
BS 195 SWensen, Assistant 
Robert үү “саш Young U niversity 


х Swezey, Associate Profe 


сы land Y College; M. A 1967, 
Bs Так Taam, Pro 
Nemato]aj, ту h.D. 1945, Harvard University 
BS, 1975 Taghavi, Visiting Instructor in Mathematics 
ito Tanzi д тацу of / : мона University 
Orton Fr k 001, George Washington University; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Harvard University 
. in En " aragin, Associate Professor of Physics 
St. 1965, M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D 1970, George Washington University 
“А. 1972 риу пап, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
Mil a 1 ` 1985, niversity of Maryland; M.A. 1976, George Washington University 
TA 1960, бг їп Health Services Administration 
linee. 1986, University of Mich. 
as Clinton Tee ersity of Michigan 
1966 


Pies, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
, MS. : ) 
Geza Teleki, I Pris George Washington U 


niversity 
B.A. 1967, ca? Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
Do Blas H. "e Washington University; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 197 


ssorial Lecturer in Psychology 
American University; Ph.D. 1972, University of 


: ~~ Associat isti 
вай 1971, Michigan ES P Professor of Statistics 


Tha „niversity; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Florida State University 
BM. 1957, AT, Studio Instructor in French Horn 
Jean-Fra Ki 3 ' University of Illinois 


leat 1960 7. ibault, Associate Professor of French 
1976, U iversit Cence às Lettres 1964, Diplôme d'Etudes 1965, Academie de Paris; Ph.D. 
oan Е]; ity of Maryland 
Elizabeth Thi 


iel, Associate Professor of Communication and Theatre 
Місце, Матувтоуе College; M F.A. 1971, Catholic U 


niversity of America: Ph.D. 1975, University 
Thoenelt 
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Raymond Edward Thomas, Associate Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, M.Phil. 1971, George Washington University fi 
William Francis Thomas, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. 1980, Wofford College; Ph.D. 1985, University of North Carolina 
Irene Thompson, Associate Professor of Russian 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1969, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1984, George Washington University 
Shirley E. Thompson, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1970, Kalamazoo College; M.A. 1977, University of Michigan 
Richard Thornton, Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1961, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Washington 


Eva K. Thorp, Instructor in Special Education 
B.A. 1976, Northwestern University; M.A. in Ed. 1977, George Washington University 


Samuel Thurm, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. 1939, Dartmouth College; M.B.A. 1941, Columbia University 
James B. Thurman, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1966, M.B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, Pennsylvania State University ' 
Max David Ticktin, Assistant Professor of Hebrew d 
B.A. 1942, University of Pennsylvania; M.H.L. 1947, D.D. 1977, Jewish Theological Seminary 
America 
Mary Elizabeth Tidball, Professor of Physiology исо) 
В.А. 1951, L.H.D. 1976, Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1959, University of Wi St 
Sc.D. 1973, Wilson College; D.Sc. 1974, Trinity College (District of Columbia); HH.D. 1977; ‘ou! 
Mary’s College (Indiana); D.Sc. 1977, Cedar Crest College; D.Sc. 1978, The University of Баж 
D.Sc. 1979, Goucher College; Litt.D. 1980, Regis College; Litt.D. 1980, College of Saint 
HH.D. 1982, Hood College; LL.D. 1983, Saint Joseph College; L.H.D. 1984, Skidmore lege 
L.H.D. 1985, Marymount College; L.H.D. 1985, Converse College 
Gary Lynn Tidwell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 
B.S.B.A. 1974, J.D. 1977, University of Arkansas; LL.M. 1984, New York University 
Neil Avrill Tilkens, Associate Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1950, Columbia Union College; Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
Theodore R. Timmerman III, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1976, Pennsylvania State University 
George Todaro, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1958, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1963, New York University 


Susan J. Tolchin, Professor of Public Administration ok 
B.A. 1961, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1962, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1966, New Y 
University 

Richard Paul Tollo, Assistant Professor of Geology wii 
B.A. 1972, Tufts University; M.S. 1976, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D 1982, Uni 
Massachusetts d 

Mark A. Tolstedt, Visiting Assistant Professor of Communication ай 
Theater 
B.A. 1978, Pacific Lutheran University; M.A. 1980, Northwestern University 


James P. Torrenzano, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.S. 1978, Georgetown University; M.A. 1981, George Washington University ‘on and 

Marie M. Travis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communicate 
Theater 
B.S. 1976, M.F.A. 1983, University of Maryland 

Tally Tripp, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.S. 1977, Roanoke College; M.A. 1981, George Washington University 2 tics om 

Carl Augustus Troester, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinê i 
Leisure Studies gun 
B.S. 1937, Northeast Missouri State University; М.А. 1938, University of Missoum™ a 
Columbia University 

Joseph Louis Tropea, Associate Professor of Sociology 1973,0 
В.А. 1962, Wayne State University; M.A. 1965, Michigan State University; Ph.D. T 
Washington University 

Robert P. Trost, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.M.E. 1969, University of Detroit; Ph.D. 1977, University of Florida 


á ч i ion 
Linda Albertson Tsantis, Associate Professor of Special Educati 
< 1965, M.A. 1970, Old Domini 


George Washington University 


ling Turner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in ا‎ лю 
BS. 1943, M.S, 1954, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 197 2, University oi 
Curtis Edward Tuthill, ssor of Psychology 
B.A. 5,1 ‘acalester College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, University of lowa 
ane F, Ueb 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
0, Marquette University: M.A 1974, Ph.D 1981, University of Missouri 
erg, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art 
» Reed College: LL.B 1960, Harvard University 
Danie] H. U man, Assistant Profe 
B.A. 1979, H 


ssor of Mathematics | 
El “arvard University Ph.D. 1985, University of California, Berkeley 
inor Ulman, Adjunct Professor of Art Therapy : s 
B.A. 1930, Wellesley College; B.S 1943, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; 
D.ArtTh. (Hon.) 1981, } lorwich University E" 
Stuart Umpleby, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S., В.А. 1967, М.А. 1969, Ph.D 1975, University of Illinois - h 
Alban William Irbanas, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Ph.D, 1982, University of Paris i 
Emily Vayner revich, Visiting Assistant Professor of Russian s 
B.A, 1970, Belinsky State Pedagogical Institute, U.S.S.R ; M.A. 1981, Howard University 
George Vartkes Va Sany, Professor of Biochemistry 
p BS, 1953, M.S. 1955, Ph.D, 1958, George Washington University 
eter B, y ll, rofessor of Human Systems 
‚ B.A. 195 University 


of Minnesota: M.B.A. 1 


960, D.B.A 1964, Harvard University 
ntino, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology | 
J S. 1975, University of Rhode Island; Ph D 1980, University of Michigan 
vay Schulter Varden, Lecturer in English 
A h ч 1968, MPhil. 1980, George Washington University E 
ы иг Viterito, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional m 4 üi 
UA 373, Long Island University: М А. 1976, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D, ^ 
Diversity of Den ) 
John ichae] Vlach, Associate Professor of American Civilization and of 
Ant Topolo 
H BA. 1970, University of Californ a, Davis; M. A 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Indiana University . 
Bay Josep Olzer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
Unive: 1970, M Orgetown University; J.D. 1974, Duquesne University; M.A. 1978, Boston 
Barb 2 AP LLM. 980, rge Washington University 
BA а Апп pon Barghahn, Associate Professor of Art 
David Vou, University of lowa; M.A. 1972 Ph.D, 1979, New York University 
ва. 1901 Endt, Ciate P 
BA. 


Тојеѕѕогіа] Lecturer in Art and A 


nthropology 
е; M.S. 1 


964, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1975, Howard 
V 5, Professor of Education 
entucky State College: M $ 19 


niversity of America 
A | er, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 
Pe » State University of New Yor i | 
Ri nnsyivania 
c 


a Walk, Professor o Psychol 

i Universi Princeton University: M.A. Ax U 
a - 

BS Harris Walker Jr. 


' JT., Professor of American Civilization 
маца Western University; M.A 1950 


Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, University of 


ogy 
niversity of lowa; M.A 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard 
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Dewey Diaz Wallace, Jr., Professor of Religion з 
B.A. 1957, Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton Theological Seminary; М.А. 1962, PhD 6 
f 


Princeton University 

Ruth Ann Wallace, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1961, Immaculate Heart College; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 1966, Universi! 
of California, Berkeley 

Tara Ghoshal Wallace, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1973, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of Toronto 

Raymond John Walsh, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1969, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1978, Tufts University 

William Thomas Wander, Visiting Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1973, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1982 Stanford University 


George Ching Yuan Wang, Assistant Professor of Chinese 
В.А. 1951, Taiwan Normal University; M.S. 1955, Tokyo University of Education 


Thomas Howard Wardlow, Studio Instructor in Percussion 


B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, University of Illinois tion 

Wilcomb Edward Washburn, Professorial Lecturer in American Civiliza 
B.A. 1948, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 7 
dministratio® 


Charles Woodrow Washington, Associate Professor of Public A 
Assistant Dean of the School of Government and Business 
Administration, for Graduate Programs 
B.A. 1968, M.P.A. 1971, Florida Atlantic University Ph.D. 1976, Syracuse University 

Don Wayne Watkins, Associate Professor of Physiology 
B.Ch.E. 1963, University of Louisville; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 

Harry S. Watson, Associate Professor oj Economics 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1981, Indiana University 

Stephen Jay Wayne, Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1961, University of Rochester; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Columbia University 

Ann Gordon Webster, Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1950, Wellesley College; M.A. 1979, George Washington University 

Lawrence Howard Wechsler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
Sciences | 
B.S. 1967, Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1970, George Washington University 

Lee-Jen Wei, Professor of Statistics 
Ph.D. 1975, University of Wisconsin 

Lawrence D. Weiler, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
B.A. 1942, University of Utah; M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1952, Stanford University 

Wendy A. Weiss, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1973, Kirkland College; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1985, Bryn Mawr College 

Stephen William Wellman, Studio Instructor in Voice 
Mus.B. 1974, North Carolina School of the Arts 
Elizabeth Fortson Wells, Assistant Professor of Botany 
B.A. 1965, Agnes Scott College; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, University of North Carolina 
William Gaynor Wells, Jr., Associate Professor of Management Scie ge 
B.S. 1947, University of Chicago; M.S. 1961, Purdue University; D.B.A 1977, George 


University 
William Julius Wenker, Associate Professor of Management Scien of 


B.M 1953, M.M. 1955, University of Portland; M.S. 1965, Stanford University: 
Washington University 
Peter Werres, Associate Professorial Lecturer in German 


M.Phil. 1972, Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University И 

Harvey Robert Wertlieb, Professorial Lecturer in Health Services К 
Administration s 

В.А. 1961, M.B.A..1964, George Washington University > Ф M 
Administration y 


Harry Miles West III, Professorial Lecturer in Public 
B.A. 1963, University of Maryland; M.S. 1967, D.P.A. 1973, George Washington 

Briggs J. White, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1932, D.C.L. 1965, Sterling College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, University 


Universi 5 
* 
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David Gover White, Professor of Chemistry | 

B.Ch.E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D 1954, Harvard University XU SR 
Jane Elizabeth White, Adjunct Assistant Professor of V оїсе 

Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester; M.A. 1963 American University 
Richard Otis White, Studio Instructor in Oboe 

Mus.B. 1950, University of Roc hester 


John Theodore ү 


turar i sic 
Nieseman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensi 
Ciences 

-A. 1958, Wesleyan University; LL.B 1963, Columbia University 
arland Dean 


Wiggs, Professor of Education y i e 
B.B.A, 1956, MA of Cincinnati; M.A 1960, University of Northern Colorado; E 
i ity 


nia Military Institute; 


Pathology 


Iniveratty 
Ph.D. 1971, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1978, 1 niversity 


Williams, Assistant P. 

- 1962, University of Wisconsin; М.А 1977, € 

obert Crumpton Willson, Associate 
B.A. 1951, 


? Washington University x : 
John C, Wilmot, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Services 
Ministration 

B. Ww" State University 

Wrence Wi ation i 

BS. 2, Aet, гојеввог — Ed D. 1965, George Washington University 
Erik Kenelm Winslow Associate Professor of Behavioral Sciences E 

963, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Case Western Бирче University 

. Winstead, Visiting Professor of Government and Business; de 

і for Acquisition and Grants Management, Schoo 


rofessor of Art Therapy 
;eorge Washington University 
Professor of Journalism 


¢ ecutive-in-Residence 

nt and Business Administration | : 

Phi ^^ 1950, M.S. 1955, University of Richmond; Ed.D 1958, Harvard University 
Шр Wi А : 


Professor of Management Science 
983, George Washington University; M.S. 1974, Purdue University 


: S, Associate Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 


» Brigham Young University; M.S 1960, University of Utah Р 

haron Lee Wolchik, Associate Professor of International Affairs and 
Politica] Science 

 9yràcuse Universit 


Y: M.A. 1972, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1978, University of Michigan 


matics ES | 
М Dartmouth College; M.S. 1980, University of North 
us Wolter, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
W В.А. 1979, St. Olaf College; M.S 1972, Ph.D i i 
BA Моо son, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
ilha 99, МА, 1977, ; - 
William T George Washington U 


homas Woodward, Ass Painti 
i Ociate Professor of Painting 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, Americ a f 


1 t, Jr., Professor of Drawing and Graphics 
Shirle rv American University; М.А 1960, University of Illinois S. 
Yon inkewitz Wrigh Adjunct Assistant Professor of Englis 
Uni Ste inona State University; ov» 1963, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown 


» Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
p опа] Science 
E „А. 1977, University of Maryland 
аз Oscar Wri 
965, A 


» Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
ubum University; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, 


and 


Geology 
George Washington University 


I سیه‎ a te ا‎ s 
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William Ralph Wright, Studio Instructor in Clarinet and Saxophone 
Diploma 1951, Curtis Institute of Music; M.M. 1971, Catholic University of America 
Jeremy S. Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1974, M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Wyndom Donald Wynegar, Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1973, M.B.A. 1974, East Tennessee State University 
Jeffrey C. Wynn, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
В.А. 1968, Üniversity of California, Berkeley; M.S. 1970, University of Il 
Jniversity of Arizona 
May Yacoob, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1970, Rutgers— The State University; M.A.A. 1976 Ph.D. 1980, Boston University 


Meng-Hua Ye, Assistant Professor oj Economics 
B.S 1970, Jiao Tung University, China; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1984, University of Wisconsin 


Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1953, Williams College; B.D. 1957, Union Theological Seminary Ph.D. 1966, Harvard 
University 

John Edward Yellen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1964, Hobart and William Smith Colleges; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1974 Harvard Uni 

Anthony Marvin Yezer, Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1966, Dartmouth College; M.S. 1967, London School of Economics and Political Scieno 
Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Richard Yi-chang Yin, Associate Professor of Economics 
LL.B. 1946, Fu Jen University, China; M.A. 1950, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1966, Columb 
University tio! 

David Laster Zalkind, Associate Professor of Health Services Admini 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University; M.S. 1968, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hi 


linois; Ph.D. 1974 


University 
Meira Ellen Zedek, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1953, Hebrew University, Israel; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1958, Boston University scien 


Joseph Zeidner, Research Professor of Public Policy and Behavioral Эй 
B.S. 1949, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1951, Fordham University: 
Catholic University of America 

Jeffrey A. Zinn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography ong 
B.A. 1967, University of Vermont; M.A. 1970, University of Rhode Island; Ph.D. 1972, 
University 

John Edmund Ziolkowski, Associate Professor of Classics 
B.A. 1958, Duke University; Ph.D. 1963, University of North Carolina 

«Bernard Charles Zook, Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 

B.S. 1962, D.V.M. 1963, Colorado State University 

Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 

Evenor Zuniga, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education ashing” | 
B.A. 1949, Knox College; M.A. 1950, Northwestern University; Ed.D. 1973, George Wi D | 
University | 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH— 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES |$ 
James Adkins, Chief, Nutritional Sciences Branch, Division of Nutt y 
Food and Drug Administration; Biological Sciences (Nutrient ; 
Bioavailability) 
B.S. 1953, Virginia State College; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Wisconsi 
Johnathan D. Berman, Parasitologist, Division of Experimenta 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Research; Pharmacology (Paras 


n 


сое 


. В.А. 1967, Williams College; Ph.D. 1972, Harvard University; M.D 1974, Ei 
Medicine М ory of 
James H. Cassedy, Historian, National Library of Medicine; Hist 
Medicine 


B.A. 1941, Middlebury College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, Brown University 
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George N, Catravas, Chairman, Biochemistry Department, m ү, 
Ra lobiology Research Institute, Defense Nuclear Agency; Biologica 
i al М ology è : Р 
Sciences oiaatructural ese ^4 University of Leeds, England; D.Sc. 1953, 
University of Paris ` н - "linical 
erry M. Collins, Acting Head, Pharmac okinetics Section, C inica ET 
armacology Branch, National Institutes of Health; Pharmaco Ogy 
armacokinetics) 
S. 1972, Drexel University; M.S 1974, P! 
Tom D, Crouch, Curator, Ae 
merican Civ 
» Ohio University; M.A 


h.D. 1976, University of Pennsylvania 
Tonautics, National Air and Space Museum; 


University 
National Institute of Dental 


: "tabolism Section, Laboratory of Chemical 
Pharmaco] Institute; Pharmacology (Drug 
Metabolism) 
S 


Aaryland; Ph.D 1970, Yale University 


an, As; 
edical Research: Radi 


ity; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Washington University 
Grose Evans, Adj i rofessor of Art, George Washington 


bon "М.А. 1940, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1953, Johns Hopkins University 

Kristian Fauchald, Associate Curator, Division of Worms, National Museum 
atura] History, Smithsonian Institution; Biological Sciences 

Orphology and Phylogeny) 
- 1959, Cand Real. J 

Southern 1999, Can Real. 1961 


assett Frey, Technical Manager, The Bione 


tics Corporation, 
eronautics a 


nd Space Administration; Physiology 


, rge. Washington University is : 
'. Grob, Professor of History, Rutgers—The State University; 
American Studies (History of Psychiatry) 


Diversity of New 
rthwestern Univers 


York, City College; M.A. 1952, Columbia University: Ph.D 1958, 


y, Adjunct Profe 
(Internationa] Economics) 
s : M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1949, Harvard University 
а М allenbeck, partment of Neurology, Naval Medical Research 
p stitute; Physiology (Hyperbaric Medicine) | 
, BS, University of South Dakota; M.D. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 
» Research Microbiolo 


gist, Center for Drugs and Biologics, U.S. 
ministration: Biological Sciences A. 

ein oe State University: Ph.D. 1976, University of Illinois Medical Center, Chicago 
Ouglas Heinrichs. Chi 


‚ “hief, Outpatient Research Programs, en 
: h Center, Unj ity of Maryland: Psychology 
(Schizo hrenia) er, University of ary 


ssor of Economics; International 


meri D D, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 
Can Civilizati 
Dr Econ бо 1938 M 


, New Jersey; 
5 » University of Trieste 
] 
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James N. Ihles, Head, Molecular Mechanisms in T Gell I 
National Cancer Institute, Frederick Cancer Research Facility, 
Bionetics Incorporated, Basic Research Program; Biochemistry 

M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of Georgia 


B.S. 1967, lowa State University r 
Kathleen Finn Jordon, Assistant Director, Housing and Residence Life s 


American Civilization $ 
В.А. 1967, Marywood College; М.А. 1972, Ph.D. 1981 Michigan State University ica! 
Myron J. Katzoff, Branch Chief, Health Surveys and Supplements, 9 E 


Methods Division, Bureau of the Census; Statistics j 
M.S. 1963, University of Maryland; M.Phil. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, George Washington University 
James E. Keirans, Research Entomologist, Museum Support Center, 


Smithsonian Institution; Biological Sciences (Medical Entomology 
Ph.D. 1966, University of New Hampshire 


B.A. 1960, M.A. 1963, Boston University 
Alan M. Kraut, Associate Professor of History, American University; 


American Civilization (Immigration Policy) oiv! 
M.A. 1971, Ph.D 1975, Cornel ig 


B.A. 1968, City University of New York, Hunter College 


Donald Lynn Loriaux, Head, Developmental Endocrinology Section, clit 
Institute of Child Health and Development; Endocrine and Rep 


Pharmacology 
B.S. 1962, Colorado Sta де of Medicine 
S. Branson Marley, Jr., formerly Chief, Serial Division, Library © Co 


American Civilization (History of Journalism) 
B.A. 1937, University of North Carolina 
anetary Studies, Nat 


Ted A. Maxwell, Chairman, Center for Earth and Pl 
Air and Space Museum, Smithsonian Institution; Geology (Plane 


J 
7 


te University; M.D. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Baylor Colle 


Sciences) 

B.A. 1971, Franklin and Marshall College; M.S. 1973 Ph.D. 1977, University of - . 
] and; 

University of Mary: 


Marlene Mayo, Associate Professor of History, 
American Civilization (U.S.-East Asian Relations) 
B.A. 1954, Wayne State University; M.A. 1957, Ph D. 1961, Columbia University and D 
Eugene P. Mazzola, Research Chemist, Bureau oj Foods, U.S. Food 
Administration; Chemistry (Nuclear Magnetic Resonance) | 


В.А. 1964, Franklin and Marshall College; Ph.D. 1970, University of Pittsburgh Quali 
Horticultural Crops 


Harold E. Moline, Research Plant Pathologist, ology 
Laboratory, Horticultural Science Institute; Mic robiology (Myo esit 
B.S. 1967, M.S. 1969, University of Wisconsin-River Falls; Ph.D 1972, lowa sy Biologii 

Brian C. Myhr, Section Head, Department of Genetics and Cell Bi 
Litton Bionetics, Inc.; Genetics 
B.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1968, lowa State University 

Marshall Nirenberg, Chief, Laboratory of Biocl 
Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute; Genetics (Biochemical 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1952, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan N 

Marc Pachter, Assistant Director (History and Public Programs) о 
Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian Institution; American Civiliza 
and Biography) ой 
В.А. 1964, University of California, Berkeley $ Food 

Grace Picciolo, Microbiologist, Bureau of Medical Devices, 0.5. 


»mical Genetics: 
emical Gen netics) 


Drug Administration; Microbiology (Immunology) 
Wayne D. Rasmussen, Leader, Agric ultural Historical program, Beno 
Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture; History Í E 


History) 

B.A 1937, University of Montana; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1950, George washington 
Marvin S. Reitz, Jr., Senior Scientist, Laboratory of Tumor 
National Cancer Institute; Genetics (Tumor Cell Biology) 
B.A. 1965, Western Maryland College; Ph.D. 1970, Purdue University 
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Roy Repaske, Rese 
ational Institu 


Biology) 

BS 1948, Case Western Reserve | 

University of Wisconsin 
Ray C, Rist, Deputy Associate Direc tor, Institute for P 

Genera] Accounting Office; Education Polic y 

„B.A. 1967, Valparaiso University; M A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, W ashington University 

Fican Civilization (19th-Century Decorative Arts) 

niversity ! 1 
Hermann Shumway, Professor of Statistics, University of California, 
qvis; Statistics 


95 ; Carleton College: MS 1960, Iowa State University of Science and Tec hnology; Ph.D 
, гре Washington University 
Paul C. Spehr, Assistant Chie 
Sound Division, 
inema) 


arch Chemist, Laboratory of Mol 


ecular Microbiology, 
te of Allergy and Infec tious Dist 


'ases; Genetics (Molecular 


Iniversity; M.S 1950, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1953, 


rogram Evaluation, U.S. 


f, Motion Picture, 


Broadcasting, and Recorded 
Congress: Americ 


Library of an Civilization (American 
, Kenyon College 
- Thomy, Psyc 
Clinica} Psychology 
а 1964, Duke University. M.A. 1968, Ph D. 19 
: Wakelyn, Professor of Histor 


72, George Washington University 
A І "к. y, Catholic University of America; 
Merican Civilization 
B.A. 1962, Lo 


A. ng Island Unive 
3 s Tsity; Ph.D, 1966, Rice l 
Judith R Walters, Chi 


hology Training Faculty, St. Elizabeths Hospital; 


Jniversity 
ef, Physiological Neuropharmacology Section, 


rapeutics Branch, National Institute of Neurological and 


) оши Holyoke ques and Stroke; Neuropharmacology 
Samue] H Wi olyo е College: Ph.D. 1972 Yal 


ale University 

: Wilson, Research Scientist, National 
IV 

B.A, 1961 у 


Сапсег Institute; 
3 : University = 
David К. ity of Denve 


т; M.D. 1968 Нагуага University 


. yatt, Professor Of Southeast Ac; сакыр 21] University: 
Thai Histo | J Southeast Asian History, Cornell University; 
. 1959 "S 
Je теу 9 ы-ы rx M.A. 1960, Boston University; Ph.D 1966, Cornell University 


Strume 


ntal Diagnostics Section, Chemical 
aval Research Labo 


ratory; Chemistry (Mass Spectrometry) 


= 


Abbreviations, key to, 192 
Academic work load for employed students, 
see college or school concerned 
Academic status of the University, 13 
Accountancy, 193 
B.Acct., 136 
M.Acct., 145 
Ph.D., 160 
Accreditation, 13 
Achievement tests, see Examinations 
Activities, student, 59 
Administration, officers of, 16 
Administrative sciences, 197 
Admission, 20 
See also college or school concerned 
Advanced placement tests, see Examinations 
Advanced standing, 22 
See also college or school concerned 
Alumni association, 54 
American art, see Art 
American civilization (American studies 
program), 200 
American literature, see English 
American College Testing Program, see 
Examinations 
American studies program, 200 
Anatomy, 206 
Anthropology, 208 
Apartments, 58 
Applied mathematics, see Mathematics 
Applied music, see Music 
Applied statistics, 461 
Art, 216 
Art therapy, 229 
Assistantships, 38 
Association management, 231 
M.A.M., 146 
Athletics, 61; see also Human kinetics and 
leisure studies 
Auditing, 48 
Awards, 37 


Biochemistry, 232 
Biological sciences, 235 
Board of Trustees, 14 
Botany, see Biological sciences 
Business administration, 243 
B.B.A., 137 
M.B.A., 148 
Ph.D., 160 
Business economics and public policy 
B.B.A., 139; M.B.A., 149 


Calendar, 5 

Career services 

Cartography, 319 

Center for academic and administrative 
computing, 53 

Center for the advanced study of the 
Americas, 180 
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Center for continuing education in 
Washington, 184 
Center for social policy studies, 189 
Ceramics, see Art 
Certification for teachers, 127 
Changes in program of study, 47 
Chemical toxicology, 255, 310 
Chemistry, 254 
Chinese language and literature, 270 
Civil engineering, see School of Engin 
and Applied Science Bulletin 
Classical archaeology and anthropology 
Art and Anthropology 
Classical archaeology and classics, see At 
and Classics 
Classical art and archaeology, see Aff 
Classical humanities, see Classics 
Classics, 260 
College Board tests and College-Level ig 
Examination Program, see Exami 
College program for secondary-sch 
students, 186 
Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 11 
Columbian College of Arts and Science 
Commencement, see Graduation 
Committees 
Of the University, 18 
See also college or school concerned 
Communication and theatre, 262 
Composition, Mus.M. field, see M 
Computer science | 
B.A., B.S. requirements in m. 
option in computer science an 
and information systems, 461 
See also Mathematics and n si 
science; B.B.A., information P 
140; M.B.A., information sys! 
management, 150; M.S. in LS T^ 
See also School of Engineering 
Applied Science Bulletin 
Conduct, regulations concerning 47 
Conducting, Mus.M. field, see Music 
Consortium of Universities, 27, 52 
Consultants in research, 82, 522 181 
Continuing Education, Division 0» 
Continuous enrollment, 49 
Cooperative programs, 92 
Counseling center, 55 
Course numbers, explanation 
Courses of instruction, 191 
Credit, 48 


By examination, 22 2 
Earned through USAFI, DANTES: 


of, 191 


Explanation of amount of, 193 
For service school courses, 2 
From other institutions, 22; 

or school concerned 
Post-admission transfer, 48 siege 9 4 
Repeating courses for, see co 


concerned ity. 


Transfer of, within the Uni 
also college or school con 


corned 


Crime i e eF 
n s ? 
à commerc 9, se orensic scie 


. nces 
al justice, see Forensic science 
Sociology 


s and 


Dance, i 
' See Human kinetics and leisure 
Studies 
Dean of Students, offi 
: , Office 
Dean's honor | ome 


ist, see college з 
og cerme ge or school 


aration of maj Di 8€ 
Jor, Columb 1 Е ^ 6 
à me an Colle ge, 68 


Drama 
» See Comm 
Dropping Courses 


Unication and theatre 
е also E 
College ог School Concerned 


Ucation, see School of 


uman Developme 
m " pment 
Fast Asian | Uropean Studies, 269 


and literatures. 270 

1 ‚ See School of i 
mí ; ool of Public and 
Economie eM Affairs E 


lon and " 
- Human Development. School 
: Offered: 
"In Ed&n p. 97 
MAT. c D., 112 
Ed 3, 124 
Education 124 


on poli 
cation 20 “СУ, graduate study, 297 


“cational My rogram, 56 


eso 
ERIC), i Urces Information Center 
engi i 
to hool of a and Computer science, 
NS Bulletin ering and Applied 
ucati 
mplay culty, 45g*^ Program, 104 
st A 
a Чеп academic Work load, s 
Concerned vem 
cho, I “ч 
: Оо! of Eng; i 
E: ish, 297 “cience Bulletin ring and 
or internat; 
fo ational Student 
5 (Engli 
pement gq AR), — 


” aminati 
irem Nation, 79 
t ‚ 299 
sr Cerne "e College or schoo] 


» as a i 
foreign language, 25 
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English as a foreign language, 305 
Entrance requirements, see « ollege, school, or 
division concerned 
Environmental and resource policy, 307 
Environmental science, 308 
Environmental studies, 308 
Equal opportunity, University policy on, 13 
Examinations 
American College Testing Program, 20 
College Board 
Achievement Tests, 23 
Advanced Placement Tests, 22 
College-Level Examination Program, 22 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests, 20 
Columbian College special departmental, 71 
Comprehensive, for Ed.D., 126 
Comprehensive, for Ed.S., 124 
Defense of dissertation, 91, 126 
English as a foreign language, 26 
General, for Ph.D. candidates, 91 
Graduate Management Admission Test, 142 
Graduate Record Examination, see school 
or department concerned 
Major (field-of-study), in Columbian 
College, 79 
Master's comprehensive, see school 
concerned 
Miller Analogies Test, see school or 
department concerned 
National Teacher, 102 
Placement, 70 
Tool requirement, 173 
Waiver, 72 


Faculty and staff of instruction, 479 
Fees, 27 
Food service, 59 
Residence halls, 58 
Fellowships, 36 
Field-of-study majors, 78 
Finance and investments, M.B.A., 149 
Finance, B.B.A., 140 
Financial aid, 32 
Commercial prepaid and deferred payment 
plans, 31 
Educational opportunity program, 56 
For international students, 39 
For graduate students, 35, 92, 130 
For undergraduate students, 33, 38 
Loans, 38 
Student employment, 39 
Veterans benefits, 40 
Financial encumbrance for nonpayment of 
fees, 30 
Financial regulations, 27 
Fine arts, see Art 
Folger Institute for Renaissance and 
18th-Century Studies, 93 
Food service, 59 
Foreign language requirement, see college or 
school concerned 
Forensic sciences, 310 
French, see Romance languages and 
literatures 
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Galleries and museums, cooperative 
programs, 92 
General curriculum in the liberal arts, 315 
General management systems, M.B.A., 149 
Genetics, 316 
Geobiology, 318 
Geochemistry, see Chemistry and Geology 
Geography and regional science, 319 
Geology. 323 
Germanic languages and literatures, 328 
Gerontology, 330 
Government and Business Administration, 
School of, 128 
Degrees offered 
B.Acct., 136 
B.B.A., 139 
Grad.Cert. in H.S.A., 160 
M.Acct., 145 
M.A.M., 146 
M.B.A., 148 
M.H.S.A., 152 
M.P.A., 155 
M.S. in LS.T., 157 
M.T., 158 
M.U.&R.P., 158 
Ph.D., 160 
Special programs, 162 
Government intern scholarship program, 162 
Grades, 45; see also college or school 
concerned 
Graduate Record Examination, see school or 
department concerned 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 81 
Degrees offered, 85 
Off-campus degree programs, 93 
Graduation, 49; see Calendar for dates 
Grants, 35 
Greek, see Classics 


Handicapped students, see Disabled student 
services 
Health and accident insurance, 57 
Health service, student, 57 
Health services administration, 331 
Continuing education program, 162 
Grad.Cert. in H.S.A., 160 
International Institute, 162 
M.H.S.A., 152 
Hebrew, see Classics 
History, 335 
Of art, see Art 
Of religions—Hinduism, see Religion 
Waiver examinations for first-group 
courses, 72 
Home study courses, 23; see also school 
concerned 
Honors, 50; see also department or school 
concerned 
Housing and residence life, 58 
Human kinetics and leisure studies, 347 
B.S. in H.K.L.S. degree requirements, 107 
Humanities, 353 


Inactive status, 49, 67 
Incomplete authorized withdrawal, 46 . 


Incomplete, removal of, see college oF 
concerned 

Individual graduate programs, 354 

Information processing, В.В.А., 140 ү? | 

Information systems management, 


150 
Information systems technology, M.S. in 
LS.T., 157 
Institute for Management Science and 
Engineering, 189 "m | 
| 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 179, 
Insurance, health and accident, 57 
Interdisciplinary programs Columbian 


College, 80 й 
ool of Public 


International affairs, see Sch 


163 
140, MBA 


International business: B.B.A., 
150 
International Institute for Health Servio 
Administration, 162 
international student services, 56 
International students admission, 25 


Financial aid, 39 сеп 


Internships, 36; see also school com 
Italian, see Romance languages ай 


Japanese, see East Asian languages and 
literatures 

Journalism, 356 

Judaic studies, 358 


uages and 


Korean, see East Asian lang 
literatures 


Latin, see Classics 

Latin American studies, 
Leave of absence, 49, 85 
Legislative affairs, 359 n 31% 
Liberal arts, general curriculum їп, 


Libraries, 14, 51 prop 


Library of Congress, cooperative 
93, 205 


Loe 38 
oans gis oo 
150 


170, 176 


Logistics, operations, and mater 
ment: B.B.A., 141; M.B.A« 


Management of science, 
innovation, M.B.A., 151 trol 
Management planning and 
151 
Management science, 360 C , 
Management Science and Engineer d 
Institute for, 189 j 
Marketing: B.B.A., 141; M.B.A« E. у 
Master's comprehensive examin 
Examinations í 
Mathematics, 367 1 
Placement examination, 70 
Mathematical statistics, 461 


E. 


меніц initiation, 69 


E engineering, see School of 
Bulletin 18 and Applied Sc ience 


Medical Services, 57 


of 
Med ч 


Nat 
National 


Nat 


Nondegree status 


ledica] technology, B.S, 


;., edicine and Не 
icine and H » 


' See also 


lona] Hea 


; National 


lumbian 


Choo] of P 
168 У 


Ciences Bulletin 
‚ 375 


Law 
lona] г. 
Teacher Examinations. see 
ns 


sources р, 
ence, 38 
С, 3 x 


Ninety. 
Y-hour Program. bachelor's de 
College. 76 i 


degree pro 


concerned 


ealth Science 
School of Me 


edicine and 


stern studies, 170, 177 
ster warning, 67 
education, M 


A.T. program, 111 


program, 378 
A concentration, see 


Ey and Art 


Ith Policy Forum, 190 
enter, 88, 162, 


Center Bulle 
olicy Center, 190 


gree 
ic and Internationa] Affairs, 


‚ 25, 184 


grams, se, 


фы € Continuing 
Ivision of. and X 


college or 


and 


langua 
Ages and liter, 
lent ра а literatures 


program, see School 
alth Sciences Bulletin 
5, School of, 78, 


INDEX 


Portuguese, see Romance languages and 
literatures 
Post-admission transfer credit, 48 
Postdoctoral study, 29 
Premedical curriculum, 72 
Prepaid payment plans, 31 
Printmaking, see Art 
Prizes, 40 
Probation, see college, school, or division 
concerned 
Procurement and contracting, 157 
Programs, right to make changes in, 51 
Property responsibility, 52 
Proseminars, Columbian College, 78 
Psychology, 413 
Public administration, 421 
M.P.A., 155 
Public affairs, 170, 177 
Public and International Affairs, School of, 
163 
B.A. programs, 166 
M.A. programs, 171 
Special programs, 179 
Public policy, 426 
Purchasing managers, certification of, 162 


Quality-point index, 46 
Quantitative analysis for decision making, 
M.B.A., 152 


Radio-television, see Communication and 
theatre 

Reading center, 53 

Readmission, 25, 27 

Refunds, 31 

Registration, 26 

Regulations, 45; see also Financial 
Regulations, and college, school, 
or division concerned 

Release of student information, University 
policy on, 51 

Religion, 427 

Religious life, 60 

Renaissance and baroque art, see Art 

Residence halls, 58 

Residence requirements, 50; see also college 
or school concerned 

Romance languages and literatures, 432 

ROTC, 55 

Rules of the University, right to change, 51 

Russia, graduate study and research, see 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 

Russian, see Slavic languages and literatures 

Russian and East European studies, 177 


Sanskrit, see Germanic languages and 
literatures 
Scholarship requirements, 45; see also 


college, school, or division concerned 
Scholarships: 


For international students, 39 
Graduate, 37 


Undergraduate, 33 


529 
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Scholastic Aptitude Tests, see Examinations 

Science, technology, and public policy, 178 

Sculpture, see Art 

Secondary education programs, 105 

Secondary school college program, 186 

Security management, see Forensic sciences 

Security policy studies, 178 

Semester hours of credit, 193 

Senate, Faculty, 19 

Serbo-Croatian, see Slavic languages and 
literatures 

Service-learning program, 439 

Columbian College regulation, 71 

Service school courses, credit for, 22 

700 Series, 440 

Sino-Soviet studies, 179, 354 

Slavic languages and literatures, 440 


Smithsonian Institution, cooperative program, 


92, 205 

Social research group, 190 

Sociology. 444 

Soviet Union, graduate study and research 
see Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 

Spanish, see Romance languages and 
literatures 

Spanish-American literature 
programs, see Romance languages and 
literatures 

Special education, 450 

Special honors, 50; see also department 
concerned 

Speech and hearing, 457 

Speech and hearing center, 53 

Speech communication, see Communication 
and theatre 

Speech-language pathology and audiology 
see Speech and hearing 

Sponsored research, 188 

Statistics/computer and information systems 
461 

Student activities, 59 

Student employment, 39, 57 

Student government, 60 

Student health service, 57 

Student life, 55 

Student organizations, 60 

Study abroad, 180 

Summer sessions, 188; see also Summer 
Sessions Announc ement 

Suspension, see college, sc hool, or division 
concerned 


Systems analysis and engineering, see 9 
of Engineering and Applied Scien 

E 

Bulletin | 


axation, M.T., 158 

l'eachers, certification for, 127 
For Columbian College students, 71, 9$ 
elecommunications management, 1$ 
Telecommunications policy, 469 
Television, GW, 187 


e Communication and theatl? 
see also school 


heatre, sé 
Thesis requirements, 50 
concerned 
Traineeships, 36 
ranscripts of record, 48 
ransfer students, admission, 21 
ransfer within the University, 48 
'ravel and tourism, 121, 469 


rustees, Board of, 14 


"uition, 28 
Advanced deposit, 21 
Tutorial study, 76 


Iniversity courses, 472; see also 


( 

University students 

Urban affairs, 170 

Urban and regional planning, 472 
M.U.&R.P. degree program, 158 


Veterans benefits, 40 
Visual communication, see Art 
Vocational counseling, 57 


Waiver examinations, see examinati 
Withdrawal, 31, 46, 47; see also C? 
school, or division concern 


Women's studies, 476 
Writing laboratory, 53 


Yiddish, see Classics 


Zoology, see Biological sciences 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (А.А.), Bach 
Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), and Bachelor of Science (B.S) 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master 
Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus? 
Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Te 

Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Philos 
(M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in Science (А.$.), $ 
of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. in H.Sc)* 
Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


National Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), p 
Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (America? Я 
tice) (M.Comp.L. [Am.Prac.]), and Doctor of Juridical Science (s3. 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (civils 
neering) (B.S.[C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) (Brie 
Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S.[E.E.]), Bachelor 9 
(Mechanical Engineering) (B.S.[M.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Systems pi 
and Engineering) (B.S.[S.A.&E.]), Master of Engineering Ad "T 
(M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.) Engineer (Engr.), Applied 


cT 


(App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 
T 


School of Education and Human Development: Bachelor of Arts i 

and Human Development (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Bachelor of Science f 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts in Educa” f 
Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in Teaching | 
Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


School of Government and Business Administration: Bachelor of Acc Я j 
(B.Acct.), Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master 0 a 

cy (M.Acct.), Master of Association Management (M.A.M.), Master of Brey 
Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administration M 
Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in M. 
Systems Technology (M.S. in LS.T.), Master of Taxation (M.T Arai 
Urban and Regional Planning (M.U. & R.P.), Post-Master's Graduate Dod 
in Health Services Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.S.A.), and 


Philosophy (Ph.D.). 


School of Public and International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (в.д) and 
of Arts (M.A.) 
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Sch 


Academic Center 
Rome Най 
Smith Hall of Art 
Alumni House 
Bell Hall 
Calhoun Hall 
Corcoran Най 
Crawford Hall 
Davis- Hodgkins House 
Edison Bldg 
Everglades Hali 
Government, Hall of 
Guthridge Hall 
Gymnasiums 
Smith Center 
Bldg. K 
Henry Bldg 
Hospital. University 
International House 
Key Hall 
Lerner Mall 
Ubraries 
Jacob Burns 
Melvin Gelman 
Paul Himmeitard Health Sciences 
Usner Auditorium 
Usner Най 


as. 
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University Buildings * 


Madison Hal 2000 Pennsytvania Avenue 


Marvin Center Warwick Bldg 
Medical Faculty Associates Woodhull House 
м Bldg. ( 
Bldg. Û 
Milton Hall Bidg. E 
Mitchell Hall Bldg. H 
Monroe Hall Bldg. J 
Munson Hail Bidg. K 
Par ung Bidg. L 
Marvin Center 8100. N 
Unversity Garage Bidg. 0 
Quigley > 8100. Р 
Rice Hall Bldg. V 
Riverside Towers Hail Bldg. W 
Ross Hall 
Samson Hall 
Smith Center 
Staughton Hall 
Stockton Hall 
Strong Hall 
Stuart Hall 
Student Health Service 
D New 40 
Support Building ‘All эддгеззе Northwest М5 ! 
Thurston Hall qp Visitor Parking Entra е 


Tompkins Hall of Engineering 
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9 The School of Medicine and Health = чары 
23 The Doctor of Medicine Degree Progra 


٤ Sciences 
ndergraduate Programs in Allied Health Scie 
Jourses of Instruction 

84 


Allied Health Administration 
85 


Anatomy 
88 Anesthesiology 
90 iochemistry 
92 Child Health and Development 
95 Computer Medicine 
95 Dermatology 
96 mergency Medicine 
100 Health Care Sciences 
110 Interdisciplinary Courses 
111 edicine 
119 Microbiology 
in eurological Surgery 
Yeurolo 
123 ta 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 
124 Ophthalmology 
125 rthopaedic Surgery 
125 Pathology 
129 Pharmacology 
2 hysiology 


Sychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
137 diology 
144 Surgery 
| 146 Urology 
147 Faculty and Staff of Instruction 
247 Ssistants in Research and Instruction 
258 ndex 


Calendar 1986—1987* 


March 6 


March 16 
May 22 
May 25 


May 29 
June 9—10 
June 26 


July 1986 
SMTWTFS 
ا‎ at Pa 
6 7 8 9101112 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
27 28 29 30 31 
August 1986 
SM TWTFS 
1-9 
94:56 7 876 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
31 
September 1986 
SM TW TFS 
t 2 9'"AIM 6 
7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
28 29 30 
October 1986 
SMTWTFS 
1 E wu 
5.67 8 91011 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 29 30 31 
July 7 
August 20-22 
August 25 
August 26 
September 1 
November 26 
December 1 
December 12 
December 15—19 
December 20 
January 5 
January 9 


January 19 
February 16 


May 26-29 


there is no precise date for the end of the fall semester, some courses en 
whereas others begin before January registration 


November 1986 March — — 
SMTWTFS sm twit 
1 12 374 Ит, 
28 &5 6 `7 `8 в 9 10 11 
9 10 11 12 13 14 15 15 16 17 18 Bag 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 22 23 24 25 ® 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 29 30 31 
^: LÀ 
December 1986 Apri — 
SMTWTFS Su TW IG) 
1" 2S 1 90! 
7 8 9 10 11 12 13 5 6 7 9-9 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 12 13 14 15 1628 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 19 20 21 28 
28 29 30 31 26 27 28 29 9 
January 1987 „у __ Ж 
SMTWTFS su twig 
I 9 14, 
4567 8 910 3456.9 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 10 11 12 элй 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 17 18 19 20 4 gl 
25 26 27 28 29 30 31 24 25 26 27 
31 # 
February 1987 June 1 f 
SMTWTFS su TM үн 
12345 617 ETT 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 7 8 ot wi 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 14 15 16 17 008i 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 21 22 23 24 
28 29 30 
Beginning of third- and fourth-year clerkships 
Orientation and registration for first-year students 
First day of classes for first- and second-year studen 
Registration for second-year students 
Labor Day (holiday) "T. 
Thanksgiving vacation begins after classes for first- > 
year students 
Classes resume for first- and second-year students 
Last day of classes for first- and second-year studen 
Examination period for first- and second-year stude 
Winter vacation begins at 5:00 p.m. for first- 8 
Classes resume for first- and second-year students 
Spring registration for first- and second-year studen 
Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 
George Washington's Birthday (holiday) à "4 
Spring break begins after classes for first- 8n 
Classes resume for first- and second-year students 
Last day of classes for first- and second-year stude 
Memorial Day (holiday) dents 
Examination period for first- and second-year stu 
Commencement 
NBME Part I Exam for second-year students 
End of third-year clerkships » 
=- p 
* This calendar is subject to change. Although registration is conducted in both А ге wint! 


The University 


History апа Organization 


The George Washin 
àn Colle gt 


niversity and in 1904 to the George ——» 
niversity to George Washington, whose n 


Eton, as President and as private citizen, pé pr 
Stablishment of a national university in the e € 
t while being instructed in the arts and od унс 
тош ај] Parts of the country would acquire the habits of n pees 
throwing off local Prejudices and gaining firsthand a knowledge o р гуа 
nad theory of republican government. To further the materializa » — 
woes, Washington left а bequest of fifty shares of the Potomac omp 
Wards the ena 
al District of olumbis. under the auspices of the General ntn cd 
Quat Bovernment Should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it. I 
teres a fostering hand.” The t Company pass 
ington's bequest became wort ess. 
hington's € but motivated a нат 
i urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group o m 
Ministers and laymen Sponsored a movement for the establishment of a y ^^ 
Re istrict of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and epar 4 = 
verend Lu er Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site E 
graced Congress for а charter. After much delay and amendment, aaah 
1021480 4 е charter that Was approved by President Monroe on A 9 
tis safeguard the College's nonsectarian character, it provided — 
Of every religious denomination shall be capable of being e = : 
tees; nor Shall апу person, either as President, Professor, Tutor 2 > : 
m itio. admittance into said College, or denied any of the privi == 
tents, T advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments 
Matters of reli a 


‚ . eo 
sisted upon the e 
ere he hoped tha 


b or the better part of the Columbian University 
; € buildi А 
Thirteenth and megs of the Uni 


: Uteenth Streets 
"Ing the las 


Bottom ca that Section of the old Firs 
Ау 
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6 School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteen 
Eye Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets ast ей 
the National University he had hoped to see established. { 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian Соё, 
Arts and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sf y 
the professional schools, which include the National Law Center ant 
schools of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied 99 
Education and Human Development, Government and Business А ms 
tion, and Public and International Affairs; and the Division of Contin 
Education. ] ү 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is 8° of 
by a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ё 
member 


Academic Status ji 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional а 7 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary : 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of ist 
Women and is a member of the College Board. The Department of Chem 
on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. pp 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous nt 
by its accrediting body, which is currently the Liaison Committee on ^ p 
Education, sponsored jointly by the American Medical Association cl 
Association of American Medical Colleges. The Doctor of Medicine ай 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences is recognized by al 
territorial medical licensure boards in the United States. 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity i 
George Washington University does not discriminate against any rve! 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, y 
status. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and pr 
University, including admission to educational programs and per 
The University is also subject to the District of Columbia Натат ian? 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy an ede 
regulations concerning discrimination in education or employ 
and activities may be addressed to Dr. Marianne Phelps, p 


George Washington University, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C 


Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the Department of Educatio® 
Cloyd Heck Marvin Center шу ® 
The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the camp j 
providing services, conveniences, and recreational and social oppo ly 
students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of fac ity pl 
the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the Univ ni dy 
Board, the academic departments, and student and faculty p {5 
The Center Governing Board, representative of all ele 
University community, plays an important role in the day 
of the center. This board works closely with the full-time oth 
development of the procedures and policies that provide а tra 
center’s operation. 
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us commu 


Board of Trustees of the University 


Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Chairman 


Thaddeus А, Lindner, B.A. in Govt., 


Secretary 
ancy B, Dudley, 


B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


Harold F. Baker, J.D. 


arcella Brenner, B.S. in Ed., M.A., Ed.D.* 
incent C. Burke, Jr., B.S. LL D. 


ortimer M. Caplin, B. S. JL. B., J.S 
Oliver T. Carr 


Lyn Henderson C Clark, B.A, 
Sheldon $, С 


ohen, B.A., J.D.* 
9 olao, В. Acct, : 

tanley Crane, B.S. 
J op Bare t Truman Daniel, B.A., Litt.D., L.H. D., H.H.D. 

un A. Inivers fficio 

Lloyd H. Elliot yx MA. D., LL.D., President of the University, ex o 
Morton I, Funger, B.A 
Hacia D. Gurne, B.A., J.D. 
Hanback, B.A., M.P.A. 

offman, B. S. 
- Hoffman, B.A.* 


, LL.D. 


Marvin L, Kay, B.A 
Melvin 


R. Laird, B.A. , „нр. 
Sidney 24 уіпе, В. A D. 
Charles T; Manatt, B. Ss; J.D. 
cKenzie, B.S., M.A., Ed D. 


pody, B.A., МВА 
as J. Owen, B.A. 


, LL.D., D.Pol.S. 


orter, B.A., МА + 
John е E: Rush, J J.D., LL.D. 
Elle. 7; Sapienza, B A. LLB. 
еа р. rvetnick, B.A. M pA + 
ug R ard Shuler, B.A,» 

8 
bert ' Smith, e 


hite, B.S. in C.E. 
Jan Dona nald Williams, BS. ,J.D.* 
Pej Wright, B.S, J 


ight, LLB - 
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8 School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Harry F. Duncan 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Katharine Graham, B.A. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D 
David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D 
James M. Mitchell, M.A 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles E. Smith 

John J. Wilson, LL.B., LL.D 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 


Officers of Administration of the University 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

William David Johnson, B.S., Provost » 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice presiden 
Treasurer s Д 

Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs gi 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medica АШ 
Executive Dean of the Medical Center 

Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Re 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 

Robert DeHaven Shoup, B.B.A., Director of the Budget md 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice Pres 
Student Affairs 

Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development 


The School of Medicine and 
ealth Sciences 


Officers of Administration of 


e Medical Center 
MEME |; íá à "Lum — 


> : s and 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
xecutive Dean of the Medical Center 


i ief executive officer of the 
The Vice President and Executive Dean is the chief cria байы. At 
edica] Center, with overall responsibility for all Pe FU Wellsd A. 
chief executive officer, the Vice President is also the inno by the Walter 
oedorn Professorship of Administrative Medicine, esta - Matici Dads 
· Bloe orn Foundation in memory of the late Dean of the 


Office or Academic Affairs 
T 


€ Office of Academic Affairs bears : : t and spon- 
Student affairs, including Scholarship and financial aid; research 
Sored Programs; allied 
and Support services of 


-D., Dean for Academic Affairs 
eimowitz, M.S., M.D Associate Dean for Student Affairs 


"search 
» Ph.D., Associate Dean for Researc | Yu: 
. ean Lindeman, M.D., Associate Dean for Veterans Hosp Af 
Winfield Harker Scott, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Education an 
lon 


,BSinAHS. Assistant Dean 


Office of Administrative Affairs tn 
The Office of Administrative Affairs is responsible for the a minis 

i rt 
du niversity ospital and the Medical Faculty Associates, for suppo 
erviceg th h 


e School of Medicine and Health Sciences, and for the financial 
8nàgement of the Medical Center. 


rnbaum, M.S. in ME., B.C.E, Dean for Administrative 
. Affairs | 
michael Macke Barch, M.B.A,, Administrator of the Medical Center 
Thomas ames Carro 


ll, B.A., Director of Financial Services | 
Derre] Lee Wald › B.S., Director of Management Information 
Office of Clinical 
0 


Affairs 
Uniy Ce of Clinica] А 


prm 2 : tivities of the 
ffairs is responsible for the patient care ac E 

si е Ospital and the Medical Faculty Associates and for ча жое 
es of the gra uate and continuing medical education Programs and com 
ity affiliation Programs, 


————— ыда. Ty Os ea © 
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John Charles LaRosa, B.S., M.D., Acting Dean for Clinical Affairs 

Sheila McCarthy, B.S.N., Director of Nursing ) 

Thomas Eugene Piemme, M.D., Assistant Dean for Continuing Educa 

Robert James Van Houten, B.S., M.D., Associate Dean for Graduate 
Education 

William Francis Minoque, B.A., M.D., Director of Professional Services 

John Walter Larsen, Jr., B.A., M.D., Medical Coordinator, Medical Facil! 


Associates 


History P 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences of the George Washingt 
University has a distinguished history that goes back more than a century 4 
a half. In March 1825 the School opened with the intention of build 
medical school commensurate with the progress and demands of à » he 
metropolis, and the improvement of service throughout the country: ths 
School, the eleventh oldest medical school in the country, has me id 
responsibility by providing its students with a foundation in the hin 
sciences on which they have built medical careers in practice, tea 
research, or administration. T. 
In 1844 the School took on a new dimension when Congress granted 1jy 
use of the Washington Infirmary. Thus, one of the earliest general 
hospitals in the nation was established in Washington. oid 
The distinguished history of the George Washington University Sch 
Medicine and Health Sciences closely parallels the academic advan 
medical progress of the nation. The School has contributed to both. , 1 
The George Washington University Medical Center, established 1 ag 
consists of Walter G. Ross Hall, which houses the School of Мей ug 
Health Sciences; the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library; the edi? 
sity Hospital; the H.B. Burns Memorial Building, which houses the йй 
Faculty Associates; the Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memoria 
and affiliated hospitals. , pe! j 
In 1973, with the introduction of undergraduate programs in allied alt 
sciences, the name of the School was officially changed from the 
Medicine to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Regulations P. 
o the ый 


[leg 


Students enrolled in the University are required to conform t 
regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the co 
or division in which they are registered. at 
Students who withdraw or are suspended, or are otherwise abse gl 
the University for one semester or more, may reenter and continue pot 
work only under the regulations and requirements in force at the 


return. 


If students knowingly make false statements or conceal material "i 


er Unies 


documents, students' registrations may be cance 
discovered after students have established academic records at е udenti 1 
students may be subject to dismissal from the University. Such 8 


tion on applications for admission, registration cards, or any other | | 
led. If such Ne 
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E subsequent registra- 
be ineligible (except by special action of the faculty) for subsequ 
tion in the University. 


Registration istrati 

í > 8 stration 
Attendance in. class requires compliance with the School's regis 
deadlines. 

mation 

University Policy on the Release of днн information 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies - 
al policies 


Snesiti ecords 
governing access to and release of seen Аин sera ус 
Maintained by educational institutions that are recipients o 


| ;. in part, that such 
The University complies with this statute, which states, in pa 
| Institutions must 


l. afford Students access to education re 


cords directly related to them; 
: offer students an 


opportunity for a hearing to — И records as 
Inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; ind mation from 
3. receive the student's written consent before releasing ini un odori 
is or her education records to persons outside the — ime be 
for directory information as indicated below (informa aint only 
furnished to а student's parents without such written cd ч 
upon certification of the student's financial dependency); pe icit 
` Comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena 
Student's record, notifying the student of this action. 
The University will 
request; name, local addre 
; dates of attendanc 
number of semest 


release the following directory NER, o 
ss, and telephone number; name and um cur! 
е; School, college, or division of at od 
er hours of credit earned; degrees earned; 


їп; 
Study, 


Ехали ат = - 


—À 
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received; participation in organizations and activities chartered or otherwist 
established by the University (including intercollegiate athletics); and height 
and weight of members of athletic teams. A student who does not wish su 
directory information released must file written notice to this effect m d 
Office of the Registrar at the beginning of each semester or session 
enrollment. t 

Copies of the University’s full policy statement on the release of studen 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


Right to Dismiss Students п 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss ог exclude any student " 
the University or from any class or classes whenever, in the interest 0 ple 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it advis® | 


Right to Change Rules " 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve gl 
right to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations 

go into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


Right to Make Changes in Programs 
The right is reserved by the University to make chang 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


es in programs yit 


Definition of Satisfactory Academic Progress and 
Good Standing a 
Medical education at the George Washington University School ofM pot | 
and Health Sciences is demanding, and student progress is carefu 

tored. Therefore, matriculated students who have not withdraw? Ww 
dismissed are considered in good standing and making satisfactory pr 
progress. No students are allowed to continue their course work at the Дай 
they are considered by the faculty of the School not to be capable es rM? 
the M.D. degree. This policy is fully consistent with the Regulations “ 
Candidates. Federally regulated financial assistance programs wi eet 
approved for students who are not in regular attendance and do not m 
School's standards for good standing and satisfactory academic pro 


University Policy on Drugs 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including V 
laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. pich 
the academic community should know that administrative action, V. d 
include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other pri ей 
suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken to P 

interests of the University and the rights of others. 


iolation 9 
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The Libraries 


Students have the privilege of using the Melvin Gelman Library and the Paul 
Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library. The stacks are open, and all students 
are welcome to browse at their leisure. A card denoting approved enrollment 


tor the current semester must be presented when books are borrowed for 
Outside use, 


All students us 


; ing the libraries are expected to be familiar with the 
regulations governi 


ng their use, which are available at each library. 


Property Responsibility 
Foe diversity is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 


ce 18 maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


Student Affairs 
> REALE T ES 


The Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops student life 
Programs. po 


instructi licies, and procedures to complement the University’s formal 
th ction program, These activities are implemented through the offices of 
e Cloy eck M 


tional () Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Educa- 
dent Se Pportunity ogram, Housing and Residence Life, International Stu- 
rvices, Student Activities, Alumni Relations, Career Services Center, 
ealt rvice, and Disabled Student Services. More detailed infor- 


mati - ADOC 
9n on these and other activities is contained in the Student Handbook. 


Student Health Service 


© Student Health Service i 
‹ is an o 
h as PShire Avenue, N.W. All studen 
e been issued student 
at each visi 
Th 
iis e Health Se 


Ysician assi 


utpatient clinic located at 908 New 
ts enrolled in on-campus programs who 
IDs are eligible to use the service. A current ID must 
t 


as EP gun ai‏ ہے PEMA‏ سے ہے 
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Health and Accident Insurance 

The University has arranged for group health and accident insurance for thos? 
full-time students who do not have other coverage. Students are requir 
carry adequate health insurance coverage for themselves and, if married, 
their spouses and children. Interested students should contact the office 0 
Dean of Students. 


Housing for Undergraduate Allied Health Students 
Complete information concerning the University's residence halls is availa 
from the Director of Housing and Residence Life, George Washington Univer 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housing 
also be obtained at this Office. Arrangements for private housing must 
made by students. . oque 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. hall 
student will receive, with notification of acceptance, University residence " 
information, an application for residence hall space, and a declaration of inte 
to attend the University. The application for residence hall space or араг 
accommodations must be accompanied by a $200 nonrefundable deposit. of 
housing deposit is either credited toward the first semester’s room china 
held as a security deposit on an apartment. Rooms and apartments are le in 
for the academic year, September to May, and lease payment must be mac? t 
early June for the fall semester, unless the student elects the deferred paym " 
plan or the 10-month payment plan Please check with the Student Ассо“. 
Office for the 10-month payment plan. Physician assistant and nurse Р ol 
tioner applicants are not encouraged to apply for University housing inv! 
their extended academic year. 


1986—87 Residence Hall Rates per Person 
for Two Semesters” 


For Men 

Calhoun Hall 210 
double TOO.. .........esesoeessosesseenooeoo opose tns 2,0 
triple гоота......................... dee 

For Women 

Strong Hall 2% 
single room i». seene mrt заннан ео вна 21% 
double ТОО... sess ee aeo ean cele boleh ө» apid aajo oaia rn da 9,600 


For Men and Women 
Crawford Hall 51% 


double doom. ..259.0..: 4 i лчце ооо A 


*Residence hall prices and allocation are subject to change 
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Everglades Hall* 
triple room 
Guthridge Hall 


apartment for one person 
apartment for two persons 


ua 3,000 

TONER 2,750 
apartment for three persons........................ 

ОНЕ 2,900 
apartment for two MEMBR aient ihrer Sê 2,600 or 2,900 
apartment for ars: anes 200 2,600 
apartment for six | e BO EAP 

Francis Scott нева 3,100 
apartment for опе Sor PR aa Uc 3,000 
apartment for two or three persons. i... л 

Madison Hal] "EY. 
double marcescens nnne 2,600 
КЕБ 

Milton Нар» 2,900 
а 2.750 
apartment for о HEY o 

Mitchell Hall 2,900 
MENU gle в о гылы. ыл ; 

Munson Hal]* 2,900 
apartment for two MEME суи, Дул та. MA 2,750 
apartment for three МЕНИТО га ATE FEE 

iverside Towe 


rs Нај]! 
apartment for one person 
apartment for two Persons 
Urston Hall 


3,028 


double room, triple room, room for four or five 


Food Service? i 
Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to choose one of the ett 
Tee fo Service plans: the any 14 meals per week plan for $2,000 for i 
acade ; the any 10 meals per week plan at $1,940; or a al f r 
Week at $1,890, Participation in the food service plans is optiona i 
es lor, and &£raduate students and for all students assigned to apa ve 
уа = и x ice payment does not cover University Mure суга ton 
Hall On periods, All meal cards admit bearer to the dining room in —— in 
-—-— the Second-floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvid 
Cent Meal cards may also be used on a cash equivalency basis in the Hall 
nter first-floor cafeteria, George's, and the Courtyard Cafe at Mitchell Hall, 


"Reside | : 
b s must pay electricity bills (which do not include the cost of heating) in addition to the 
Poe’ include Surcharge for HBO. 

00d service Prices are subject to change. 
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Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make аттай 
ments with the George Washington University Office of Housing and 
dence Life regarding the B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plati 


Veterans Benefits t 
The Veterans Benefits Office, administered by the Office of Student Financi 
Aid. is located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 Eye St., N.W. The ofe 
assists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or as widows 
children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any problems that 
arise concerning their benefits. The Office also processes certificati y 
enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so that educati 
allowances will be paid. d 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependenti з 
veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting 
application to the Veterans Administration. All such students shoul 0 
from the veterans counselor the instruction sheet that sets forth requir ug 
to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the Ve 
Administration and includes other information of general interest. КЁ 

The Veterans Administration is located at 941 North Capitol St» 
Washington, D.C. 20421. 


Facilities P 


Walter G. Ross Hall И" 
Walter С. Ross Hall was dedicated and opened іп 1973. This facility F dic 
the teaching and laboratory facilities for students in the School 0 “# 
and Health Sciences. It occupies a city block on the northwest (eh a 
University campus; its gross area is approximately 550,000 square | 
more than 10 acres. 


Educational Support Services P. 
Educational Support Services is a group of core facilities and services 
ive of the educational, clinical, and research missions of the Medi NL 
Coordinated by the Associate Dean for Education, the services in? 
Office of Education, the Office of Audiovisual Education, the Office Opra 
ic Computer Services, and the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences 

Office of Audiovisual Education and Services, Frank D. nia 
Director—The goal of this Office is to facilitate learning and com. "A 
throughout the Medical Center by appropriate application of media "sti 
gy. Consultation is provided in the use of nonprint media in ейи ig 
clinical, and research programs. The Office provides for display 0 n 
materials and programs in classrooms throughout the Medica Cent i 
highly developed production capabilities that are available to stude phos 
ty, and staff and that include photographic, illustration, cinemato MA 
television studios and a print shop. Virtually all learning spaces at! рб 
Center are equipped for still and motion projection and televisió | 
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i y ermanent systems for 
Spaces Subject to frequent use are equipped m ре Roe E 
Projection, soung amplification, and recording desig 
On e of Academ і Helmuth Е. Orthner, Ph.D., 
Office of Academic Computer Services, l е от ema 
irector—This Office supports the Medical van naem of test-item data 
with Services such as educational testing, main x гатай г р.у 
banks, assistance in the design, construction, an етн сад 
patient management problems (PMP) m (CME) credit sonnet, 
tion, course registration, continuing medical 3 of libra, NOME 
ing, conference management support, and n search data bases for 
inventories, The Office also supports small res 


. 31 y 
' for projects using 
Stigations requiring interactive data maintenance or P 
orms that can be optical] 


achieved by transmitti 
ministrative Compu 
lons interface and p 
Package. The Office al 
Interactiva Psychodiag: 
Investigators. It serves as an in 
aterial from the M 


inve 


i i Jniversity 
nt, an on-line RJE 3780 communications mos By es ne 
mier for Aca emic and Administrative Computing ( ч Vos del eem 
Sa mtnicationg facility to connect terminals from vario 
00] vi 


ial-up ports 
via de icated lines using high-speed modems, and several dial-up p 
for the Switched tele h 


; rima 

© of Education, Rhonda M. Goldberg, M.A., көче ite Gee 
task of the Office of ducation is to work with faculty and stu >; m чыл 
the educationa environment. The Office conducts evaluations d city cam 
"Ulricula and Works toward the establishment of effective system Mime 
ng Student Performance. Consultation is provided to faculty in ше porte Office 

aching Skills, to students in support of their efforts to learn, an eae 
of Academi airs in Support of its administration of the e 
Program 


Paul Hi 
Director "ny ied Health 


LEM icine and Health Sciences, 
di š 


ibl; information 
- io i - 
informat; 8 aPhic Services that a 


: ici in NLM’s 
. “he Himmelfarb Library is an active participant in N 
Medical Library Program, which facilitates interlibrary borrowing to 
meet the n for materials not available within users libraries. P 
i Through formal class presentations and instruction provided on э : 
Vidua] basis, he library Staff instructs users in effective use of materials an 
research Strategi meet specific information needs. Special student services 


1 
d 
"bi 
d 
h 
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include an extensive collection of reserve materials designed to assist student 
ition, the Library works closely with the » 


with curriculum needs. In add 
with their educali 


Education, providing materials to assist students 


planning. 
The Himmelfarb Library, located adjacent to Ross Hall, can accommo 
approximately 400 users. Facilities include a smoking lounge, a typing 
study carrels. 


conference room, group study rooms, and individual 


The George Washington University Hospital " 

The George Washington University Hospital, adjacent to the School of 
cine and Health Sciences, is an acute-care facility with 511 adult tsi 
pediatric beds. The Hospital serves as the primary teaching site for stu ici 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and for more than 400 MT 
participating in the 19 accredited postgraduate training programs Р, 
the Medical Center. The Hospital records approximately 20,000 н 
admissions each year and provides a broad range of tertiary care ser ug 
equally broad-based patient population. Patient origin studies ind ا‎ 
concentration of patients from Washington, D.C., and suburban Marl 
the actual hospital service area extends well into the entire W е 
metropolitan area, and patients come from all states of the nation and 
foreign countries. А 
The Medical Faculty Associates (МЕА) із a private group рга ай 

full-time physicians who practice exclusively at the Hospital and are 0 
to its mission of education and quality patient care. The МЕА Pei 
comprise the full-time clinical faculty at the Medical Center and re табо 
ies of T9 ig 


medical specialties, including the hospital-based speciale j 


pathology, anesthesiology, and emergency medicine. The 


- 
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Р The emergency 
ice visits annually. iest in the 
| atient office visit; ` the busiest in ‘ 
udi Yr S сора Emergency nOD MFA physicians 
еспе а, - : Ax 48,000 visits per с Memorial Building, 
eran contri we in the 13-story H.B. Burn: zi: 
Сез are consoli 1 3WUHP), a healt 
"jacent to the University MM: Health Plan UNE гл and to 
M ahi n Sit) ride patien i 
. The George e Mn e in 1972 to рез ide "ris in a prepaid 

provide Ante ог оча A мах with vents an 20 000 subscriber B. 

" > than , 
health plan setting. The GWUHP has more 


en L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building 


n h es a at 18 у і to 
T S ility é 1з a ailable 
ph compute ized multite: t facility th 
1 g ous y 


or t n tre r T je t and 
iv i sea ch p 0) Cb, 

1 i t e aluation the intensi e care uni 

pa le V. а r 

lation Safety Office, 


The He} 
is build 


us sey ^ Children's Hospital repre- 
Children '5 Hospital National Medical Center — Epp Washington 
Tuts the Department of Child Health and Developme "ri a ded. тате 
niversity School of Medicine and Health Sciences aba rien api шу 
clerkship experience for third-year students and a variety 
Nities in 


rovides primary and tertiary S eo 
ter Washington area and is a referral center for c 
r Was ! 
E - ity ing hospital, 
aire o M 656-bed voluntary community teaching 


rv 1 i and provides 
ospita] System, serves a burgeoning suburban area an p 

i rvices, including 
Patients 


; - irfax 
ip and elective phy mm egies 
ospital for residency training in obstetrics 


orge Washington University Medical Center Program. 
. 010 Cross Hospital io], 
Clinic l ca 


үз} grams in 25 g ; i by an 
; Sains Elizabeth Hospital Saini Elizabeths Hospital, established y 
852 A of Co ess, is a federa] p 


Sychiatric hospital funded by and adminis- 
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tered under the Department of Health and Human Services. This host 
provides for the treatment and care of approximately 5,000 persons; ut 
residents of the District of Columbia, of whom approximately L9 
inpatients in residence at any time. The Hospital staff includes a VI 
specialists and support personnel, who conduct psychiatric evaluation 
deliver treatment using a wide range of therapeutic modalities. The 
maintains an up-to-date health sciences library. 

Medical students of George Washington University use 
Saint Elizabeths for part of their clinical psychiatric training. 
research program is conducted at the hospital under a cooperative 
ment with the National Institute of Mental Health. „| cell 

Veterans Administration Medical Center—This 708-bed medi фий 
has medicine, surgery, neurology, and psychiatry bed services. ойе 
services include radiology, nuclear medicine, laboratory (pathology w^ 
tation medicine, and radiation therapy. A 120-bed nursing home has net 
been opened. There are over 220,000 outpatient visits per year. pet. 
research budget exceeds $4 million annually. At any time, 140 EF 
nearly 100 medical students are receiving training at the VAMC time 
supervision of 120 full-time staff physicians and a number of parr it 
physicians, consultants, and attending physicians. Specialized-care "m 
include drug and alcohol rehabilitation, open heart surgery, radiation 
and an extensive dialysis program m 

Washington Hospital Center—This 821-bed private, not-for-pro 5 
tion serves the greater Washington area through patient care, tea 
research. Approximately 30,000 patients are admitted each year. ly y 
emergency department treats more than 40,000 patients annual pit 
separate facility for acute resuscitation of critically ill and inju oppo 
treats another 1,000 each year. A 74-bed intensive care tower ra / 
only the trauma and medical services but also the very active c 
open-heart surgery programs and the area's only adult һи н | 
center offers approved postgraduate programs in all specialties м 
try and pediatrics for 205 residents and fellows. In addition, clin git 
or teaching programs are provided for nurses, medical technol 
technicians, and other allied health professionals. 


Committees 1985—86 


Academic Freedom and Ethics—G. Simon (Chair) 
Admissions and Advanced Standing—F. Abramson (Chair) 
Allied Health Programs—C. Silva (Chair) 

Appointments, Promotions, and Tenure—J. Ott (Chair) 
Bylaws—G. Pawlson (Chair) 

Communications and Educational Resources—M.E. Tidball 
Continuing Medical Education—G. Walker (Chair) 
Educational Evaluation—J. Weiner (Chair) 

Educational Planning—H. Trout (Chair) 

Graduate Medical Education—R. Hannallah (Chair) 
Public Relations—R. DePalma (Chair) 

Student Affairs—P. Kline (Chair) 

Research—K. Kennedy (Chair) 


PA 


(Chait) ~ 
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Alumni and Allied Associations 


Alumni and Allied Associations 


S Association are to unite the graduates who wish to 
rary, and scientific pur- 
versity. 


at the University and whose class 


Y persons who are members of the 
8 Board of Trustees, faculty, or administrative Staff, as well as 


en rmined to qualify by the Governing Board, are eligible for member- 
P in the Association. 


f the Associ ti i 1 
majority Mu ation are directed by the Gove 


The Geor i 
; ge Washin ton Universit 
Medical Alumni Cs rad A 
in төртке Washington 


provi : 
Washi de Constructiy, egree alumni of the George 
Проп Diversity Schoo] ici ; 
art and Scien y School of Medicine and Health Scien 


ce of ko ces for furthering the 
rge Washington (acim research, and for the promotion of the welfare of the 
dents, the George Washi School of Medicine and Health Sciences, its stu 


Ad n University Hospital and its tr 
cti E 5 
ates of the sop nbership in 


арсак ool of Medicine and Healt 


he teaching staff of the School of Medicine and 
had on ces "o hold жег, | degrees; and doctors of medicine who have 
Diversi Postgraduate training in the George Washington 
body of Hospita] Junior membership Consists of all members of the student 
E евтее Program of the School of edicine and Health 

e 


i Association maintains an i 
Health leas Office in the School of 


O . 
st, Or 1985. 86 
nt: Allan Zellis, M p. 1941 
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Council 

Wayne D. Blackmon, M.D. 1978 
William H. Cooper, M.D. 1949 
Marvin Footer, M.D. 1942 

Jack Kleh, M.D. 1944 

Ronald Kurstin, M.D. 1971 
Sidney Levine, M.D. 1941 

Allen Mondzak, M.D. 1961 


Beale H. Ong, M.D. 1959 
Stephen Pappas, M.D. 1956 
Dee R. Parkinson, M.D. 1943 
Alvin Parrish, M.D. 1945 
David H. Robb, M.D. 1958 
John Umhau, M.D. 1952 


8 document carefully, 


Entrance Requirements 


Admission to the First-Year Class 
Considered for 


me ust have Successfully completed a minimum of 90 
edu Ster hours at an accredited American or Canadian institution of higher 
mini ОП. Profession ; 

1 „ 


elor's degree in arts or science 
ins quarter m, à credit is two-thirds of a Semester hour.) In most 
on] › applicants should complete four ful] years of undergraduate study 
equi lona] applicants аге a 


| i 1S program 

Brady Y Selection Program enables George Washington University under- 
Those to ap Y to the m ical schoo] at the end of the sophomore year 
Promo, 


`- Program. Applications and letters of 
ed "vai 
iL "еа mid-May. Contact the ce of Admissions. 
before ы jug © 8 must be completed with satisfactory achievement 
Course р 1сап п һе i 


1 cient laboratory Work to ensure familiarity with the 
Bio methods an, hniques of the disciplines. 
ours, including two Semester hours of labora- 


Ogy or Zoology, but not in botany. 
ght semester h 


ours of genera] inorganic chemistry ( which 

and six to a; Walitative analysis), including two Semester hours of laboratory, 
ysics pip pester Ours of organic chemistry, including laboratory, 

laboratory. Eht semester hours, including at least two semester hours of 
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PIC" »" 
English—Six semester hours in composition and literature. This 


the usual introductory college courses or their equivalents. ) 
The number of required courses has been kept to a minimum to% 


college students to pursue their own interests in depth. The Admis 
Committee has no preference with regard to the applicant’s major # 
study. Applicants with majors іп the arts, humanities, and social scient 
as admissible as applicants with science majors. The Committee does yi 
however, that work in the student's chosen area of concentration as wid 
the required science courses will reflect scholarly interests and show ёй 
of significant achievement. 

Applicants must submit scores on the Medical College 
(MCAT). MCAT scores will be valid only if the test was taken wi 
years of the date of expected matriculation 


Admission | 
ithin 


Application Procedure 
Application to the First-Year Class Í 
а | api 


Application forms are available from the Office of Admissions. АП 
are reminded that the submission of false or misleading infora gi 
application forms or in connection with the application process will sco 

the qi 


for rejection. If such submission is discovered after entrance into 
award of a degree, it will be grounds for dismissal or for revoca 
degree. opty 

The School participates in the American Medical College А a 
Service (AMCAS). Applications for a place in the first-year dert 
obtained only from AMCAS, 1776 Massachusetts Avenue, Me 
Washington, D.C. 20036. When completed, this application 1$ : 
AMCAS for distribution to schools selected by the applicant. The 
application deadline is November 15 of the year preceding that © 
admission is sought. 

After receipt of our copy of the AMCAS application, the Оваа » 
sions will send the applicant a Supplemental Application. on б 
information not included on the AMCAS application. SubmisS) i 
supplemental application (due no later than December 31), ine i 
nonrefundable supplemental application fee ($40), will initiate j 
Committee processing of the application. On the basis of availa’ it 
tion, some applicants will be asked to have letters of evaluation у { 
tion) sent. After careful review of these documents, the commi? wW n 
the most promising candidates to come for a personal inter contig 
interview, the application will be brought to the Admission 18100 
final decision. Applicants will be informed of the Committee's de ж”, 
as possible. Although it does not assume an obligation to тер $ 
erroneous credentials, the Admissions Office will try to contact ] 
it is noted that necessary credentials are missing. ely Decision : 


The School also participates in the AMCAS Early booklet gi 
Interested applicants should read the AMCAS information ‘cant É 
with the AMCAS application materials. Early decision € : P 

ugus* 
Г? 


1 
aware that (1) they must submit their application by A 
preceding that for which admission is sought and (2) applica 
application and all letters of recommendation and transcripts 


by the Office of Admissions no later than September 1, te be 


К 
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isions on early decision candidates are usually made by 


AS information booklet and to the 
rochure available from the School of Medicine and Health 
lences Offic 


e ti e of Admissions for the most up-to-date information available at 
io ime of application, Details included in those sources supersede informa- 
n contained In this Bulletin. 


Application with Advanced Standing 
nformation and a 


obtained f Pplications for admission with advanced standing should be 
Health Suan the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program), Schoo] of Medicine and 
Clences, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 
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i i ord scores on each 
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Plicants Portant in choosing future physicians. 
Weeks, tify the are offered 4 place in the class are required, within two 
and Healt ien е Office of Admissions (M_D. Program), School of Medicine 
Substantia e as ы Writing, of their intent to accept the 

Mester’ tuition 18 required in July and is 
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Program of Study 2 


The faculty and administration of the School of Medicine and Health 986 
have developed a curriculum that prepares students for professional Un 
continuous learning. Because students differ in background, ability, y 
career interests, the curriculum is balanced with required cou 
students are encouraged to maximize achievement within their own ia 
is presumed that all graduates will seek additional education in pend 
training programs before assuming complete responsibility for inde 
clinical decision making. ۴ Ti 
In the first year, students concentrate primarily on basic scienter jy 
course of study includes anatomy and biochemistry in the first semesti cj 
second semester, the student concentrates on physiology and microbi 
addition to an integrated course in neurobiology. ies | 
First- and second-year medical students may register for elect adit 
credit or use elective time at their discretion. The first two weeks of ai 
are probationary, to enable students to determine whether the ele ا‎ 
suited to their needs. After completing the first two weeks of ай 
students must complete the course requirements. d рай? 
The second year integrates basic science and clinical information: 
gy and pharmacology provide the major basic science substrates. This ve 
ic program has been evolving since 1970, and several innovations v 
introduced each year. The course of study is coordinated by a program фй 
Integration is accomplished through faculty subcommittees wor plans 
program director and the second-year subcommittee on educational MT 
Medical students are introduced to physical diagnosis during the 
of the second year. t NT. 
The final two years form a continuum of required clerkships Cri 
sequences designed to prepare the student for graduate training: 
are required in medicine, surgery, pediatrics, obstetrics &n 
psychiatry, and health care sciences. Each student must complete or 
acting internship in one of the following areas: medicine, pediatric ий 
medicine. In addition, each student must take two-week clerkship$ 
siology, emergency medicine, and a nonclinical (didactic) ое д 
choose from options in orthopaedics, urology, ophthalmology; in 
gery, or otolaryngology. All students must take a clinical course ! 


gery or neurology. . versi) Б 
A variety of elective experiences are available at the Unive («Mf 
affiliated hospitals; permission may be granted to take electives 


During the entire educational experience, students ате! j Р] 
assume responsibility for their self-assessment and continued ings 
the goal of the faculty to select and educate concerned human 0 a 
function productively and effectively during a long career in ™ 3 

# 


D 


Honors کے‎ 
Candidates who have completed the four-year course 


e 4‏ ج 
Medicine degree and have received 50 percent or — iet 4‏ 


(Honors) in required courses may be recommended by the EX 
tee of the Medical Center for graduation "With Distinction. 
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Combined Degree Programs 


helor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


gree of Bachelor of Arts, the 
semester hours of prescribe 

Ours and one year of residence must be completed in Columbian College of 
Arta 3 i of the medical curriculum. Upon 
1 curriculum the 


r of Medicine. 
ips t shoul understood, however, that admission to Columbian College 
оез not BEuarantee admission to the School of Med 


icine and Health Sciences, 


Combined Master of 


with departments of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences cooperate 
Ith the raduate School of 3 


1 Arts and Sciences in offering programs leading 
elds of bene’ degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine in the 
. lochemist А ics i i ; 
Physiology. TY, genetics, microbiology, mycolo, 


gy, pharmacology, and 


کے ame‏ - - 
rt‏ ور و کے سح 
——————— 


Students in the School ici 
for the combine эү жамы s 


TE CE amm 


ESO э. 


——— 


ormally required for a Master of Science degree in the 
hoo] f Arts and Sciences, 


D 

octor efiam for the Doctor of Medicine and 
In cooperat; WOsophy Degrees 
Mo, 


Sciences, a dual program 

octor of hil quali students who seek both the Doctor of Medicine and 

gr : is egrees. The requirements that must be fulfilled for both 

Schoo] edi ical to those currently a i i 
lenceg ‘cine and Health Sciences 


for a enter the dual-de 


aus ree program. a Prospective student first must apply 
the Scher j dmission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences “ate 
0 icine and Heal 


established 


th Sciences Separately through 


SON gus, Su ga, S 


H 
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procedures. On admission to both schools, the student may apply for айры 
with the dual-degree program. Work toward the Ph.D. degree is perfo is 
under the jurisdiction of a departmental doctoral committee and is available 
more than 50 research fields. 4 
A student working toward these degrees may apply а maximum vg, 
semester hours of approved work taken in the M.D. degree program ho 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences toward the total of 72 semester vst? 
required for the Ph.D. degree. Twenty-four hours must be earned in grad . 
courses during periods when the student is not obligated to full-time e iof 
ment in the M.D. degree program, that is, during summer sessions, va the 
periods, etc. The final 24 semester hours of dissertation research toward d 
Doctor of Philosophy degree may begin concurrently with the final вете, 
graduate course work. The estimated time for completion of this dual p 
is six years. 


Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy 

; Requirements poa 
The detailed requirements for the degrees of Master of Science and B 
Philosophy are included in the Undergraduate and Graduate Program pao 
tin of the University, which is available at the Graduate School of 
Sciences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


| Regulations for M.D. Candidates — 


A. General 
ite’ 
‚ Comm 
the Educational Planning CO 


1. Using the guidelines below 
y Sena 


will periodically determine and report to the Facult 
appropriateness and number of credits for all courses. 
First and Second Year Courses . ye t |) 
a. Lecture courses: one semester hour for each hour of lect 
per week per semester, adjusted as appropriate wo am 
b. Laboratory courses: one semester hour for eac ; 
hours of laboratory time per week per semester, ® 


appropriate J 
Third and Fourth Year Courses E. 
c. Clinical courses: five semester hours for each оре th 

clerkship; three semester hours for two week clerk will * 

M.D degree Nip iy 
Faculty * ; n 
n, whethe 


The minimum academic requirement for the 
completion of all courses designated by the 
| courses take 


required, and a passing grade in al i 
st and second J9% 


or not, other than electives in the fir 


B. Evaluation of Academic Performance oro 
ie performance 


ast 


| first and 9? of 


1. Faculty are responsible for evaluating tł 
a meaningful, useful and timely manner 


| 2. A pre-clinical evaluation form will be used in al the €? э” 
courses. This form will be prepared in triplicate ач for A 
course and distributed as follows: one copy to the " 
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Affairs, to be 


included in the student's file 
ment: 


one copy to the Depart 
and one copy to the 


student 
A clinical evaluation form 


will be 
courses 


used in all third and fourth-year 
This form will be prepared in triplicate at the end of each 
clerkship or elective and distributed as follows one copy to the Dean 
for Academic Affairs, to be included in the student's file; 
the Department: and one to the student. This form shall 
a) list the attribute being evaluated 

2) provide for indication 
С) provide space 
Each Dep 


evalu 


one copy to 


of the quality of performance; and 
for written comments, which are required 
artment offering required 


courses should designate an 
ation coordinator to be 


in charge of student evaluation 
Grades 


The authority for the assignment. of grades rests primarily with 
academic departments or with interdisciplinary faculty Exceptions 
are grades of Incomplete and Withdrawal see below) which mav be 
assigned only for 


reasons acceptable to the Dean for Academic 
airs, 


N 


Depart ments 
rational, just 
The gr 


are responsible for the 


and unbiased b; 


asis 


assignment of grades on a 
ading System for al] non-required electives wil] be 
Fail (F) 


senior electives, the gr 


Pass (P) 
For all required courses and ading System will 
e: 
Honors (H) In Progress (IP) 
Pass (P) Incomplete (I) 
Fail (F) Withdrawal (W) 
е Conditiona] (CN) Exempt (EX) 
The following 


definitions apply 
Honors (H) 


Those students whose 


1 a subject is determined by 
the concerned dep *perior quality and who, in 
addition, have demonstrated at the highest leve] those qualities 
of Intellectual curiosity, motivation and self-discipline which 
Clearly set them apart from the majority of the group, may be 
assigned the 8rade of Honors (H) 

Pass (pj 


All Stude 

Performa 

lished by 
ass (Pj. 


Fail (F) 


performance ir 
artment to be of su 


nts, with the 
nce in a subje 
the conce 


exception of those de 
ct at least meets the 
rned department. sh 


fined above, whose 

requirements estab. 

all be assigned a zrade of 
E 


Those Stude 


nts whose 
elow q 


à subject clearly falls so far 
ерагіте standards that limited remedial 
Work would be correct the deficiencies, shall be 
Blven a rade of Fai] , `). 


minimum require 


ments 
nt but who could r 


eason- 
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meli 


ably be expected to do so through a limited program of re 
mmi: 


work developed by the department and approved by the Co 
tee on Educational Evaluation, shall be assigned the gr e 
Conditional (CN) 
In Progress (IP 
The notation of IP will be assigned to students in courses W 
A grade Wl 
n à subseque 


hich 


require more than one semester for completion 
assigned upon completion of the entire course i 


semester 


Incomplete (I t 


The notation of I will be assigned when a student fails ү 
for reasons accep 
an Incomp^ 
fairs 


complete all the required work in a course 
to the Dean for Academic Affairs. Assignment of 


requires the prior approval of the Dean for Academic Апа 
he firs 


| 


his designee on a case-by-case basis. A student in t ; vell. 
second year may not proceed into the wor k of the following gl 
until a grade of I has been removed; if not removed, à gra ^ 
will be changed automatically to a grade of F after one y 
student in the third or fourth year must remove à grade of 
to graduation 

Withdrawal (W с nabl 
The notation of W will be assigned only when a student is dn ff 
to continue in the course for reasons acceptable to us hip 
Academic Affairs. Such reasons may not include scholars 


Exempt ( EX used 
i Re < excus 
The notation of EX will be assigned when a student 1 ext ts 


asist р 

a department from taking а required course on the barz nt 
as 6 

subject; or when à instit" 


is already proven competent in th« 
in another 


given credit for passing an equivalent course 
tion 


the 
* of 
and CN grades to the M h 


All departments should submit F 
‚ after the comp 


Dean for Academic Affairs as soon as possible 
a course or clerkship 


A grade of F requires that the student repeat the n 
some other ! sus pf 


Academic / NL 
Upon co i 
the requisite course with a grade of Pass (P) or its equ W 
student shall be permitted to continue in the M.D progra jven 
grade of F will be converted to F/P if the passıng grade V inti ti 
our faculty, or F/EX if the course was taken in another 

The grade of CN is not a passing grade and must be up 
the beginning of the next academic year, 
subjects, prior to graduation. Upon certification by © duy " 
that the student has attained suitable proficiency int i and 
student shall be permitted to continue in the M.D. prog" jeu | 
grade of CN will be converted to CN/P. A student may с instil? rb 
a program, elect to repeat the course at this or any ^ de of Pas 
which is approved by the concerned department ^ EON ЕХ. 


or better shall then result in conversion of the CN 40m 


equivalent remedial experience at this or 
approved by the department and the Dean for 
to proceeding to the work of the following year 


6. 


~ 
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Failure to upgrade a CN to CN/P or CN EXI 
within the prescribed period shall 
the CN to CN/F 


y one of these procedures 
result in automatic conversion of 


As soon as possible after receipt of grades. the Dean for Academic 
Affairs wil] inform the Committee on E 
names of all stude 


records to the Committee for eval 
(The Process defined below 


;ducational Evaluation of the 
nts receiving grades of F or CN and submit their 


uation and recommendations 


IS designed to provide that protection 
ар; 3 loe ә р 
against improper academic evaluation guaranteed by Section 2 B of 


the Statement of Student Rights and Responsibilities. ) 
If 


a student feels an evaluation or grade to be unjust or inaccurate, 
She may, within five (5) days of receiving the grade, appeal to the 
Signer of the evaluation for a hearing, 

airperson of the 
respond to the 
ап appeal w 
an exte 


simultaneously notifying the 
Department. The signer of the 
Student quickly Failure of the 
ithin five days indicates 


nsion of the time limit is ind 
Stances acceptable to the 
this point on, the 
process to assure 
If 


evaluation must 
student to initiate such 
acceptance of the grade, unless 
icated for extenuating circum- 
Associate Dean for Student Affairs 
Associate Dean for Student 
that it moves forw 


From 
Affairs will monitor the 


ard in a timely manner 
a student re 


airperson 
reconsider 
review, 


mains dissatisfied. в I 
of the Department 
ation of th 


1e should appeal in w riting to the 
or clinical division promptly for 
€ evaluation. The Chairperson shall conduct a 
фа as appropriate with other faculty and staff, and 
Informing the student In wrıting of the Chairperson’s determination 

arliest possible time. If the student remains dissatisfied, 
ры, ng to the Associate De 
Ч ап ог his/her 
erring with the 
Should that fail to 


ad hoc committe 


s/he 
an for Student Affairs. The 
will attempt to arbitrate by 
authorities within the Department 
the complaint. the Associate Dean will 
e to review the complaint. The Commit- 
and "ds. four persons, at least one of whom will be a student: 

none of the ( ommittee members wil] be from the department 


с which a complaint has been registered. The task »f the 
; mittee wil] be to advise the Associate Dean for Student Affairs 
í r or not the evaluational or grading procedures used 

at particular case were essentially the same 
; that course: and whether or not there 
Vidence of an unjust or erroneous evaluation to warrant 
۸ case back to the Department for reassessment of the 
Astocints Beara Acting upon the Committee’s advice. the 
tion as valid an Will either accept the original grade and/or evalua- 

tion and or gradi y vx back to the Depart 
With the De "ues. of the student. The Associate Dean in cooperation 
Procedure for ment Chairperson will determine an appropriate 
i and/or grading of the student. If the 
member chooses {о contest further the ioint 
airperson and Associate Dean, or if these two 
unable to reach agreement. the Dean for 


ta ll review the Situation and render 
ational Process. In every c 


nts resides in the acade 


designee 
student and 
resolve 


as those used for 


ment for reevalua- 


Academ- 
a final decision on a 
азе, authority to evaluate and grade 
mic department. 


D Academic Dismissal 


1 


3 
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The Dean for Academic Affairs may dismiss a student for T 
reasons on recommendation of the Committee on Educational : 
ation 

The Committee on Educational Evaluation will make i 


dations to the Dean for Academic Affairs after careful des” 
and F gr? 


considering the total number of credit hours of CN 
courses and electives (except first and second year elect 
by the student during the M.D. program Conditional g 
have been remedied to CN/P and failing grades which havé tit 
remedied are calculated as conditional and failing grades exea i 
the case of a student who has been per mitted to repeat а seme? i 
vear. In such cases, the initial grades will not be counted for 


id 
under wh i 
court’ 


required ot? 
idemic ye? Ши 


ives) att: 
rades V 


dismissal 

The following regulations establish the conditions 

Academic Dismissal may be recommended 
A student a) who received grades of F in 
totalling 14 or more semester hours in any aci 
who receives grades of CN and F in required j { 
more than 20 semester hours of work in апу academic ; "n 
who received grades of F in more than 20 semester Ww 
required work in the M.D. program; or d) w ho receives Рай 

CN and F totalling more than 30 semester hours of requi! p 


in the M.D. program; or e) who fails to meet 
› И , the 
it student by E ih 


requirements previously specified for th: 
continuatio 


for Academic Affairs as a condition for d pe 

program; or f) whose knowledge, competencies TU 
characteristics have not achieved, in the judgement 9 mos 
mittee on Educational Evaluation and the Dean for Qua 


Affairs, a satisfactory level of development and ines 
g him/her as 


also Section 


a ей, 
any stage of training to justify continuin pi" 
able candidate for the M.D. Degree (see 


subject to dismissal from the M.D. Degree program. ) 


E Irregular Progress 


1 


Repetition of a Year the 
Upon the advice of the Educational Evaluation Committees gj, 
for Academic Affairs may require that a student 1n аса ү? d 
ty repeat a year; or may permit à student at risk lor > an P 
repeat a year. Requiring repetition of a year wou ich اس‎ 
where there was a pattern of academic problems е \ ре, 
difficult or impossible to remedy before the y 
academic vear. Allowing a student to recycle woul og 
il on academic adi 


where the student was subject to dismissé ; an ult 
aterial OF 
showed promise of mastering academic material 0n culty 


attempt, and of proceeding without further 
becoming a competent physician ‚ repeat ? 
A student eligible for promotion may be allowed t | 
his/her own request 


beginning an 


major 


Leaves of Absence he 
discretion oft 


Leaves of absence may be granted at the 
Dean for Student Affairs 
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3 Withdrawal from the MD Prog 


ram 

Withdrawal from the M.D program is anticipated by the Administra 
tion to be permanent. In the event that a student later changes his 
her mind and wishes to re-enter the program, s/he must reapply 


through the Admissions Committee as any other candidate for 
medica] school 


Evaluation 9f Profession 
(This policy has 
established to 


al Comportment 
been reviewed by the Universitv 


l 


Board of Trustees and 
unique curriculum and degree гє quire 
: Inless the University Provost decides in a 
particular case to have the case processed under the 1 niversity Guide to 
Student Rights and Re 


'sponsibilities, 
M.D. Candidates will be 


accommodate the 
Ments of the Medical Center. 1 


all cases involving misconduct by 


processed under these regulations.) 
Xcasiona]ly. by his/her behavior—or pattern of behaviors—a student 
may raise Concern as to his her suitability to continue in the study of 
medicine It is impossible 


to catalogue all bel 
Serious Questions as to a student's compe 
. А Process which IS described 
Y Senate It 


iàviors which might raise 
'tence to continue in medical 


y below has been adopted by the 
Facult | 


m IS intended to deal with behaviors which may be 
acceptabla .... 

1 cePtable or dangerous to the public if carried into the practice of 
Medicine 

l. The 


following Steps will be the process 
With Students With 
ment: 


а. When a problem 
With the 
tion 


for identifying and dealing 
serious problems r« lating to professional comport 


IS perceived, the observer will communicate 
Associate Dean for Student 


| IS verba], it must be confirmed immediatelv by 
etter which Will be placed in tl 


located in the 
restricted to the 


Academic Affairs, 


Affairs. If the communica 
a signed 
1e student's confidential file 
Academic Dean's office. Access is 
student under consideration, the Dean for 
and the Associate Assistant Deans for Student 
airs and for Education or their designees and, where appropri 
ate, the Subcommittee on Professional Comportment of the 
Educational Evaluation Committee This file will be maintained 
until the Student is awarded the M.D degree, or until s he 


! ithdraws. transfers or is dismissed from the University for 
academic reasons. This file 


Unles and its contents will be destroyed 

на m the Committee on Educational Evaluation has acted to 
ake " ` S 

Le. It part of the student's permanent record. In any case in 

Which a stude 


nt is dismissed from the Unive 
8, the contents of the file 
an; 


Student’s record 
ess may be initiated by the Committee on Educational 


^ П it is suspected that academic deficiencies are 
res вус 
esult of Psychologica]. medical, or behavioral problems 


ate Dean for Student Affairs (or his/her designee) 
мв t with the Student as soon as possible. Options for the 
~Seeiate Dean would include (but not be limited to): 


(1) TEC є 
advising the nt but taking no further 
student seek profession 


rsity for nonacadem- 
will be preserved permanently 


medical stude action 
commending that the 


al assistance 


нн dd mes S UR Ф DE sm! 1 
alias 


ў 


| 
| 
ey 
l^ 
ii 
n 
b 
AE 
М 
Nt 
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c 


(4) Referring the case to the Subcommittee on 


for personal problems which may be impairing profesi 
performance ip 
(3) developing additional information through contacts Will 
student, his or her peers, faculty and/or professiona! ^ i 
tants. For example, the Associate Dean тау, We 
student's concurrence, refer the student for medical Uff 
chological evaluation. The charge for such an evam 


and Health Г) 
| Бе reques 
enti confi 


would be paid by the School of Medicine 
ences, and the professional consultant woulc 
make a written report for inclusion in the stude 


tial file ; 
professi 
ist of two sui 
from the third or fourth year of the M.D. degree proto yf 
two full time faculty, at least one of whom shall beam a) 
of the Educational Evaluation Committee No adm , 
tive officer, including departmental chairperson^ Cyl 
coordinators or residency training program director ТЫ 
eligible to serve оп this Subcommittee Appointme? Su 
for a term of one year. Tenure on the Subcommittee if 
exceed three years. The Committee and its chairp® us 
be named by the chairperson of the Educational vi ye 
Committee. Students will be chosen from three £ 
and three fourth years students nominates y nates 
Council, the others to be retained as possible alter үй 
members of the Subcommittee will have voting Р 


, vote W 
and decisions will be made by majority vote 


mm 
members being present. Minutes of the Subcom "i 
The € yi 


be kept in the student's confidential бюд of the y 


may keep duplicate records for the durat 
fice 8 


but these are to be returned to the Dean's О P 
the process Р 
will е! 


If it is sent a case for review, the Subcommittee ma 

ble for gathering information from individuals W M rm 
(but not be limited to) the student in question, p. 
facultv, the administration of the medical school, i af 
deemed appropriate, professional consultants 0n Methe ў 
chological aspects of the problem While meetings 0 or Ps 
mittee are confidential, the student in que 
counsel may attend information gathering -— suber it 


If the professional evaluation 1s requested By the x 
Dean for Stude 


above, 4 ane” 
evaluation would be borne by the of Medicin ot a 
Sciences and a written report requested for е gatio gf 
student's confidential file. In contrast, а recom" int AA 
student to seek professional assistance would jen and of 
of the student and not of the School of Medic o that 
Sciences. No contacts by the School will be п депе 
sional and the expense will be borne by the stu P gð 
on reg?" pius 


dis 


referral wil be made by the Associate 


his/her designee. As described in 1 bc 3) 
School 


The Subcommittee will make a dispositi 
Possible 


referred to it as soon às possible 
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include (but not be ] 


elerring the 
Student for professional assistance for any medical or psychologi 
cal problem 


recommending modification in 
the student's and recommending temporary 
suspe anent dismissal from the M.D. program. Anv 
r modification in the academic program re 
case be reviewed by the parent committee The 
if s/he wishes, the student's counsel may be present 
during the presentation of information at such a review 
f The Subcommittee and/or the parent committee will submit 

recommendation to 


imited to) adv ising the student. г 


at his/her expense, 
academic program. 
nsion or perm 
recommendation fo 
quires that the 
Student and. 


the Dean for Academic Affairs or his/her 
designee. 
2. Right of appea] will be as follows The student will be informed of his 
er right to request review by the next higher authority: 1.е., the 
Subcommittee on Professional Comportment, the Educ ational Evalu 
ation Committee. the Dean for Academic Affairs, and. finally, the 
‘Ice President for Medica] Affairs 
Academic Dishonesty 
This Policy h 


| y hàs been reviewed by the 
established to 2 
of the Me 
Candidate 


University Board of Tr 
organizational and 
S of academic dis} 
arise from within the 


4 $ stead of the University Polic 
adopted August 8, 1977 | 4 


ustees and 
committee structure 
jonesty involving М.р 
Medical Center, this policy 
' on Academic Dishonesty 


In case 
S which may 


cal Cente 


s : Г community, in order to fulfill its purpose, must 
-Ssure Integrity of behavior in the academic enterprise, establishing 
and maintaining guidelines as necessary to do so. Al] members of the 
unity are expected to exhibit honesty 


in their academic work 
5 аге assumed to be familiar witl 


1 commonly-under 
of academic honesty, 


and with such examples of 


У 4Vior as copying answers on examinations. using unau 
rized aids to memory in examinations. plagiarizing. presenting 
M whi ch were purchased or otherwise acquired as of one's own 
orship, and falsifying clinical or 
Special re 1 


research data They have a 
‘ learn and observe any special procedures 
Stablishad 2181 . i any speci: 
5 lished Within the Medical Center to 


assure integrity of academic 
Considered К" ү АС In accordance with such procedures will be 
9 11 ا‎ é e dishonesty 
responsibility the community. students, faculty and staff have a 
Occurred ^w "ek prevent acts of academic dishonesty, or if they have 
3. , e and 


àct upon them and to keep them from recurring 


the med; r of this Statement aims solely at informing members of 


respect Community of their rights and responsibilities with 
R to academic dishonesty 
€ports of ; À 


) academic dis 


| honesty which come to the 
aculty members, Me 
e made ч » Medic 


'al Center staff or sty 


idents, are to 
form entitled 


"Charge of Academic 
ation with the departmental chairperson. 
ector of the Service, às appropriate This 
Student, describes the nature of t} 


Sty,” after consult 

Course „ i 5 

"eng со Anator or dir 
W identifies the 


ie charge, 


$ 
р 
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led to the D 


and includes supporting evidence, should be forwarc 
for Academic Affairs and should remain confidential il 
Upon receipt of the form, the Dean for Academic Affairs vil | 
with the student to discuss the charge and supporting ёй 2 
present the student with a copy of the charge and with a COP? 
"Regulations for M.D. Candidates." | 

If the accusor, the student апа the Dean for Academic Affair y 
on the accuracy of the charges, the fact of this agreement à ü 
noted by the signatures of all three parties on the form an itte 
will be referred directly to the Educational Evaluation Comm [ 
recommendation of appropriate sanctions and modification 
academic program if necessary 


l , aci 
If the student or the Dean believes the charge(s) not t0 bé 4 


the case will be referred to the Educational Evaluation O f 
review by the Subcommittee on Professional Comportme r 
proceedings of the Subcommittee and/or the parent comm! " 
be conducted as described in Section F 1 b (4) of these regu 


Sanctions 


In addition to any other disposition available unt the 3 
more of the following sanctions must be invoked by T d 
lation 9 


ler Section P 1! 


Academic Affairs after considering the recommence 


tional Evaluation Committee 


| пай i 

a) Discarding the work product, which might result satis ө 
» 5 

with the requirement that the student rele’ 


plete, ( 
work, or be reevaluate 


complete compensatory 
material 
b) A notation of “Dropped from the course for é 
to appear on the transcript, to be expungec 
imposition of the penalty, or upon graduation, w ‚(ог 
first. Such a notation will not contribute to jeopare + 0 
dismissal, but would require repetition of the course 


18 required nm» 
academic" pf 


с) A notation of "Dropped from the course for pearing 
to appear on the transcript, with the notation ды cont! 
nently on the record. Such a notation will n repe! 


jl 
„р, ге 

jeopardy for academic dismissal; but would requ! ah! 

the course if the course is required ЖО, 


student from the School of M 


d) Expulsion of the d on f 


notation of "Academic Dishonesty" plact 


record " 
Safeguards During Procedure ple 
. “в not be сот (e 
Should the review and any appeal procedure 


„part yr 
the date on which grades are submitted by the D« ^ ours 
that € "m 


"Incomplete" will be recorded for the student in |} no 
" nt Wl ing 
charges have been fully adjudicated. The stude nt p P 
ma 


of the National Boards Examination or 
prior to the imposition of sanctions and comp’ wi 
are to be undertaken. If the student voluntary y ocess 
institution prior to completion of the review РГ 

notation will be placed on his/her transcript 


6. 


M e 
I olicy on Promoti 


1. 


Application . 
r Aca lon and fee 


e 
fourth ver” fairs at the , 
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"Withdrew following accusation of academic dishonesty prior to 
Completion of review and determination." 

Supplementa] Guidelines 

All d 


*Partmenta] ch 
responsible for 
ing Statement. 
their Students, 
guidelines for 


airpersons, course 

informing faculty 
Chairpersons are also responsible for publicizing to 
faculty and staff any supplemental departmental 

academic honesty appropriate to their discipline 

ons and Gradu 


and clerkship coordinators are 
and staff members about the forego 


ation—Academic Requirements 
Promotion from one year to another 
Faculty Senate for award of the 


pon achievement of 
cumst 


In general. 
tion to the 
automatic u 


Ceptional cir ances, when ey aluation of 
Pending or completed under procedures described in Section F, 
Promotion 9r graduation mày be postponed. denied or subject to 


add quirements set for individual students by the De 
cademic Affairs 


Speci fic Re 
а) 


and recommenda 
M.D. degree will be 
academic requirements. Under ех- 
personal comportment is 


an for 


mpletion of al] required work of 
performance at least at the passing level (see 
? student may not begin the work of the 
. all deficiences of the 

ional grades in req 
remedied 


Year II to Year III completion of al] required work of 

* second ye ance at least at the p 
‘see Section A 2). In addition, receipt in the Dean's office of scores 
National Board of Medical Examiners examina- 
nt may not proceed with the work of the third year 
ficiencies In work of the second year have been 
torily remedied | 


second 
first year—that is, failing or 
ulred courses have been satisfactorily 


b) 


Successfy l 


assing leve] 


c) 


Successful 


completion of all 
the third year 


: with performance 
level. A Student may be permitted to m 

year despite unremedied deficiencies jn the third year 
ance if those deficiencies are to be remedied prior to 


T uring time which would otherwise be available to 
e student as elective time or vacation 


Fa sibility for Graduation: Students will be recommended to the 
awarded the M D. degree upon completion of 

x mum academic requirements described in Section A 9 
required , all Courses designated by the Faculty Senate to be 
required or . Passing grade in all courses taken, whether 
Years). and alge than electives in the first and second 
Persona] co ЧК теп of any additional conditions relating to 
(see Se portment imposed by the Dean for Academic Affairs 

ection F ). 


required 
at least at the 
atriculate in the 


r Graduation 
for graduation must be filed in the 


office of the Dean 
1me of registration for the ] 


ast semester of the 
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J. Presence at Graduation ۴ 
A candidate is required to be present at the graduation exercise р 
written application for graduation in absentia is approved by the 


Academic Affairs 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


for M.D. Candidates 4 
ye 

The following fees have been established for the 1986—87 academic i 

Application fee ................. NT A 

Tuition fee, for the academic year 4 pM j КРАН. Mes й 

University Center fee, charged all students (except those granted leave 
absence status) each semester. .......... ROR a 

Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the de 
During first week of classes. . . А 


signated period M 
г) 


During second and third weeks of classes . . . "-——— 
After third week of classes (if permitted) ....... КАР ое 
Late payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due ; 


Payment of Fees, below) ....... VID. ООА 
Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumb Й 
for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below) ......: · ET 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly draft 3 
incomplete, or returned by the bank for any other reason..«« 7 
Transcript fae ец», ood vp uu A } 
If л ог more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for the rt j 
two copies is $2 each, fee for each additional copy . TOL 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card. ....-+++***" 7 


Payment of Fees jn W 
The annual tuition fee for the academic year is payable i 
installments on or before registration day for each semester, e 
who register during the summer for courses offered in other, other 
University will be charged the regular summer tuition sos until ازو‎ 
student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes jtio y 
are paid or until arrangements for payment have been made js j 
are payable at the Office of the Cashier of the University. nt id 
made payable to George Washington University, with stude ; 
number shown in the upper left-hand corner. T ling 800 фй 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billi d ровї 4 
ing student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room PY ts Mg 
Tuition is due and payable in full as described above, bu Office at 1 
Accounts ا‎ 


deferred payment contract with the Student tal tui 
registration permitting them to pay one-half of the tow srati 
(except for fees payable in advance) at the time of red sod 
remaining half on or before Wednesday of the eighth week ei on at, 
and spring semesters. Interest at the rate of 8% per ЖАШ oa 


balance will be charged from the date of registration ion i$ 
made. A 10-month payment plan is also available. Tuiti d 


B following 1986 


*For courses offered in other divisions of the University, the 
apply for each semester hour: Tuition $245; University Center fee, 99 


t may be permitted 
| nd to defer the balanc 


Ccept, 


bligate 1 ance by the 


dent’s fees does not in any way 
School of Med iences to accept the student for 
mer session, and the right is reserved to 


ent whenever, in the interest of the student 
F he Xecutive Committee of the Medical Center deems it 
O 80, 


nans ary textbooks and studen 
tometer , Aerials, glass slides, clinica] thermometer, stethoscope, hemocy- 
.) is approximately as follows: first year, $900; second 

00; and fourth year, $400. Microscopes must be 
ntals are not available from the School. 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


PPlications Or withdr 


Schedule rawal from the University or for change in class 
instructor ВЕ be made in Tso 


uk. n or in writing to the dean. Notification to an 
In author; ап acceptable notice, 


c 
Schedule fo, "Bes an ade in accordance with the following 
7 the fall an Spring semesters. 


l dated on о 


t equipment (microscope, 


cancellations of semester 


20Р? 
—— wer „Ж 


ee 


Р ri ey earam 
m 
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Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guide 
refunds as adopted by the American Council on Education. 

In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because 0 
classes. м} 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will 
given a student who does not have a clear financial record. | d 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until the 
make banking arrangements in the community. 


f absence M 


Financial Aid x i 
fio”) 


University policy and federal law require that all students receiving ГА 
assistance from institutional and federal sources maintain satisfa 
demic progress, the definition of which is contained in Regulations sii 
Candidates, page 28. How the regulations are applied to student elig! 

aid is described here. 


Satisfactory Academic Progress 


The Regulations for M.D. Candidates state that "The minimum) "i 
requirement for the M.D. degree will be the completion. “эй | 
designated by the Faculty Senate to be required, and a passing frst 

courses taken, whether required or not, other than electives 1n p^ 
second years." These requirements are considered to be rigorous D. | 
ing. As a result, the progress of each student working toward an i ae 
the George Washington University School of Medicine and Heal j 


= 


progress, however, the total time for completion of the 
of the wire 

ay red, ій 
student in academic difficulty repeat a year; or may per ld be? í 
for dismissal to repeat a year. Requiring repetition of a year “a be of 
when there was a pattern of academic problems that woul m і 
impossible to remedy before the beginning of the next academic". 
a student to recycle would be an option when the student ing 
dismissal on academic grounds but showed promise of mas j 
material on an additional attempt and proceeding withoU ords 
difficulty toward becoming a competent physician." In other * ing 
making irregular progress are nonetheless considered to be ae 
tory academic progress, even though the years toward comple the ™ 
may exceed the typical four. The Regulations do not 8 | 
number of years in which the degree тау be obtained. ЕЁ 


Financial Aid Eligibility | and ff 
The criteria for receipt of financial aid funds from Scho е pin 
sources are detailed in the Financial Aid Memo, which 18 
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primary basis for 

& nt assistance is demonstrated need, as determined by federally 

accepted methodologies for ascertaining family financial strength. Each recipi- 
olled and actively taking courses. In addition, recipients must 


Slactory academic Progress in accordance with Regulations for 
andidates, 


ccessfully complete required course work within the 


next year's set of requirements meet the 
mic progress criterion for financial aid eligibility and have 
e academic years in which they may be eligible to receive 

nancial aid. Sty ents who are having academic difficulty within an academic 
year but are able to complete necessary remediation before the beginning of 
emic year are also eligible to receive financial aid for four 


ire repeating 
financial aid 


irs will be responsible for hearing 


The Financia] Aid Office 
Dean for Academic Affairs, 

mme». € Financial Aid Memo, which is published 
financia] aid Th P» the School’s policies regarding student eligibility for 
Comm: . ы: i: ЕТО is reviewed annually by the Financial Aid Advisory 
enrolled) requesting шед all medica] students (accepted ав well as 
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GW Student Assistance Funds " 


The following scholarships and loans are available to Doctor of Me 
degree candidates and are awarded on the basis of financial n 
otherwise specified. To apply, students must complete the application up 
for GW assistance funds on an annual basis. The forms are aval able р 
request to accepted or currently enrolled students from the Finan 
Office of the Medical Center. The deadline for submission is April 15. 


Scholarships E" 
Scholarships from University funds are offered to full-time students Ж 
M.D. program on the basis of financial need unless otherwise specifi ii 
awards are made for one academic year at a time and are credited d 

the student's tuition bill. 

Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundatio™ v 
Scholarship—A warded to a student on the basis of financial need and 
grades. Candidates must be citizens of the United States. E. 

Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships (1965)—Provided at the Ti 
Dr. Coale for women in the School of Medicine and Health Scie jati 
scholarships are administered by the Zonta Club of Washington. APP ar 
should be made to the Financial Aid Office of the Medical Center 10 la 
December 1. 

Joseph Collins Foundation Scholarships (1951)—Available to 
students upon application through the Financial Aid Office 0 
Center. 

Joan Luria Hines Scholarship (1968)—Established by friends, igib 
and faculty of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences as a mem 
wife of a medical student. 

Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund (1958)—Three 
available to students in the School of Medicine and Health Science. gi 

Sidney A. Levine Scholarship Fund (1971) —Established to 1 
students on the basis of financial need and academic performante, adit 

Medical Student Summer Research Scholarships—For studen Font } 
tion in the research programs of the School of Medicine and Health 
special training in research methods. Research scholarships Shola 
awarded for full-time activity during the summer months. br 
matched with members of the faculty according to their mut ion. ОШ 
These programs have been sponsored by the W. T. Gill Founda rr 

Dan Pollin Medical Scholarship Fund ( 1980)—Awarded oF and 
financial need to a worthy student in the School of Medicine " 
Sciences. " sg 

Gordon Fay Willey Scholarship (1974)—A warded to studer j y 
ents are U.S. citizens who are or were enlisted personnel, non air P^ 
officers, and officers below the grade of Major in the Army 9 «st 
Captain in the Navy of the United States. edical 

Winslow Foundation Scholarship (1974)—Available to шей! 


who are residents of Maryland, the District of Columbia, ОГ No 

the basis of financial need. {| 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences 4 
Scholarship Fund mi 
Scholarship aid is awarded from income on endowments gpd 


established by gifts from various donors for tuition awards 
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А . scholarships are made for one year at a time and 
are credited directly to the student’s tuition bill. Listed below are the 


с performance and financial 
вы“ Bradley Scholarship Fund (1954)—By bequest of Alice R. 
. e 


Y M memory of her son, for a student in the School of Medicine and 
ealth Sciences. 


ma B. Carr $, h 1 А а 76). 
Sera Elma B. Carr, M p, pend (1976)—Cr 


hool of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Oliver С, Cox Scholarship Fund (1973) 


Oliver C. Cox. * 
: VOX, "for the establishment, su 
scholarships in medicine." = 


eated from income distribution 
rust, the income to be used for scholarships in the 


Established in memory of Dr. 
rt and maintenance of endowed 


С.Х Schol ip F ты 
expenses, oca ones Scholarship Fund (1981)—To be used to 
0 


м board, and books of worthy 
e teac Ing of science or medicine. 


the things чя ап, M.D., Scholarship Fund (1980)—A warded annually to 
durin “rd Student who ranked among the top five students in the class 


€ first two years and : : + 
Ong those five who was experiencing the greatest financial 


Scholarship (1976)—A partial scholarship established 
Washin is and Danie] Loughran Foundation, Inc., for residents of the 
i N Sidency must have been established 
1 the recipient's under aduate studies. Awarded 
nd every third year thereafter r 
ool Stude 1 


ancial need 
completed a „al need and schol 
average a minimum of 15 hours at this Univ 
Or the equivalent. A letter 
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be addressed to the Chairman, Columbian Women Scholarships, care i 
Alumni Office, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, 1 
later than May 15 for the fall semester and January 1 for the spring sem 
Scholarship aid is awarded from income of the following endowments: 
Estelle M. Corbett Scholarship Fund (1973)- Created by gift of El 
Williams for tuition aid for a medical student. "T 
Jessie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund (1967)—Established by bed 
Jessie Fant Evans, former Trustee of the University, for tuition aid. 926) 
Lewes D. and Myrtle H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund (| m 
Established by Elizabeth Wilson, as à memorial to her parents, for tuition 


Loan Funds j 
Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation Loan Fund for Medical 
dents (1977)—Created by the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foun 
loaned to students. 
Carroll Memorial Loan Fund (1981)—Created in memory of carol 
Carroll and George S. H. Carroll, husband and son of Mrs. Marie W. j 
Consolidated Medical Student Loan Fund—Created through the 
dation of a number of individual loans, including the following: 
A.M.A Medical Student Loan Fund (1964) 
Doreen and Donald Brown Loan Fund 
Carr Loan Fund (1962) 
Himes Loan Fund (1957) 
Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund (1942) 
Pfizer Loan Fund (1953) 
School of Medicine Student Loan Fund (1952) | 
Sutherland Loan Fund (1941) v 
Wrather Loan Fund (1967) aw 
Abraham I. Gimble Medical School Loan Fund (1977)—Crea nts- 
Dr. Abraham I. Gimble, to be loaned to deserving and needy student 
Katharine Graham Medical School Loan Fund—Created in 19 АШ 
Katharine Graham, to be loaned to deserving and needy students. i 
Dr. Esther A. Nathanson Memorial Medical Loan Fu ‚деп 
in memory of Esther A. Nathanson, A.B. 1922, M.D. 1925, by her " 
C. Nathanson, to be loaned to deserving and needy students. fro 
Student Council Loan Fund (1977)—Created by the proce n 
annual Medical School Follies, to be loaned to students. wallet to 
Waller Loan Fund (1973)—Created by a gift of Helen 8. i 
loaned to deserving and needy students. pund ( | 
Janice and George Wasserman Medical Student Loan adto 5 
Created by the George Wasserman Foundation, Inc., to be loan 3 
and needy students. покі, 
In addition, financial assistance is available through the e т 
Health Professions Student Loan Program—Available of M il 
student pursuing a course of study leading to the degree of 05 ا‎ 
Interns, residents, students engaged in premedical or 9 
training, and students enrolled in programs of study other than 
the M.D. are not eligible for these loans. or be 
A candidate must (1) be a citizen of the United Statt col 
immigration status and personal plans as to indicate an 1n " x 
permanent resident of the United States, (2) be in “exception® y thes 
according to federal regulations, and (3) be in good standing 
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National Direct Student Loan Program— Available for full-time students 


р Standing with the school in which they are enrolled. Students must be 

Citizens ог permanent residents of the United States. All loans from the 

Program are made on the basis of financial need. 

Martin Loan Fund (1967)—Established by friends of Jessie B. 
i ublications at the University. An emer- 


interest rate of 
s · Application Should be made to the Director of the Office of 
Student Financi i i i 


Prizes 
Janet N. 2 7 ^N : 
Wo e Glasgow A ] 


: | Award of Outstandi 
men's Association. Inc. 
the &raduati i 


C nerican Medical Women's Association, Inc., Scholarship Achievement 
e OR. Warded an 


nually to those female students who are considered 
onor graduates » 


nual] “9y Award for Outstanding Community Service—Awarded an- 
extr 4 member of the sophomore class who has performed laudable 
curricular activity within the community 
P, Witt p 


‚ DeWitt Prize for Surgical Excellence— 
member of the graduating class who Һа 
Potentia] in the specialty fields 


Awarded annually to a 
s demonstrated outstanding ability and 
of surgery. 


'arded annually to à member of the 
Proficiency in the field of 

alter Freeman Award (1 

Sraduating class who 4 966) —Awarded annuall 


бй, en be Y to a student in the 
ubmits the best essay based on original investigation 
h Bonaid H Glew Memorial Awards—Awarded annually to the winners of 
James Do, ay Competition in student research, 
he outst. ndin T ao dard ward in Pharmacology Awarded annually to 
Alec 8 50рһотоге medical student in pharmacology. 
emongst ‘tz Award (195 )—Awarded annually 


in nter Award (1952) —Established by the George Wash. 
Univer ч Чу Me cal Society, now nown as the George Washington 
d umni Association Awarded annuall 


ity in Pathology, 
acobi, the 4 4 Award (1962)—Established in memory of Dr. 
Wardeg annual]. e founder of pediatrics practice in the United etn. 
Utstang ally to mber of the graduating class who has demonstrated 
ability In pediatrics. 
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Howard Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society Award (1937) —Estib 
lished in memory of Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A.F.A. King, who serv 9 
Professors in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Awarded annually? 
a member of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability” 
obstetrics and gynecology. the 
Dr. Harold Lamport Biomedical Research Award—Established by p 
Lamport Foundation in memory of the late, distinguished physiologists l 
Harold Lamport. Awarded annually to the student writing the best paper 
original laboratory investigation in physiology. d 
Lange Medical Publications Prize—Awarded annually to two member 
the graduating class who are considered outstanding. off 
Huran W. Lawson Award (1957)—Established by Mrs. Lawson in men he 
of her husband, who was a distinguished member of the Medical Sta of 
University. Presented annually to a member of the graduating class W 
demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of obstetrics and gyneco 
Lemmon Company Student Award—Awarded annually to a тете, | 
the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in medi T; 
Benjamin Manchester Award (1966)— Established by a grateful райо del 
honor of Dr. Benjamin Manchester, clinical professor of medicine. eor 
annually to a member of the graduating class who has an outstanding 
and shows promise of real humanitarianism in the practice of medicin jy 
Merck Manual Awards—A warded annually to four members of the 
ating class who show high scholastic achievement in medical studies. Щй 
C. V. Mosby Book Awards—Awarded annually to three mem 
graduating class who are considered outstanding by their classm? Most! 
prize consists of the graduate’s choice of a book published by ©. V. 
Company. th 
Julius S. Neviaser Award (1956)—Awarded annually to a member d 
graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in the 
aspects of orthopaedic surgery. Pid 
John Ordronaux Award (1907)—Awarded annually to the member 
graduating class who has the highest scholastic standing. me 
Hyman R. Posin Prize—Awarded annually to a member of the gra {8 
class who has demonstrated outstanding sensitivity to neurologic patien i 
superior knowledge of neurology. E. j 
Walter F. Rosenberg Award (1980)—Awarded to the senior chie 
student who shows the greatest interest, proficiency, and scholastic ® 
ment in dermatology. ting 
Sandoz Award—Awarded annually to a member of the gradua 
who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of psychia 
William G. Schafhirt Award—Awarded annually to a senior 
the best original essay or thesis on some medical subject of curre 


interest. per d” 

Upjohn Achievement Award— Awarded annually to a mem е алі 
graduating class selected by his or her classmates on the basis of ou 
scholastic and personal achievement. 


Honor Societies 


r Sas , i » f urth- 
Alpha Omega Alpha— National Honor Medical XT tas d SN M by the 
year candidates for the M.D. degree meeting the qualificatio р : 
Constitution of the Soci igi 


3 in 
search Day. The Society also sponsors guest lectures 


nding research opportunities within 
* Medica] enter. | en 
Howard Kane. 4 p 4 King Obstetrical Society—The 15 third- and fou 
Year candid 


ates for the M.D. degree who maintain the highest grades in their 
tetrics are eligible for membership. 


fers Opportunities for learning through a multidisciplinary, 
е geronto 


°8Y/geriatrics program. The program eld of aging 
; ining, research, and direct Service activities in the fie n - ed 
througho e University. The Center for Aging Studies and Services е y 
M, the Depa ant Of Health Care Sciences Its major components w 
Medica] Center д * Programs in Geriatric Medicine and in Geronto ОБУ 
and the Adul i 


eriatric Nurse Practitioner Program. 


Geriatric Medicine Programs | 
М Geriatric Service Provides Primary care to patients over 4 
Сереп! Clinics, Specialty Clinics, and the emergency room in t e Le 
питај, unds take Place daily in the University Hospital and през 
and fol] m е outpatient geriatric clinics comprehensive Ре н 
Status ang P Of patients’ Physical and mental health social - а эң 
Conduct, abilit to carry out the tasks of daily living are coordinate р 
Teside a Beriatric team consisting of a geriatrician, a a 
tudentg . Social Worker, ап, a physician assistant or nurse prac E p 
through th evelop an area of concentration in geriatrics/gerontology 

Geriatr аф for Agin Studies and Services | Е 
the re Uir 1° Content 18 Included in the Second-year basic curriculum a 
Care ej Sd Course Issues In Health Care (HCS 369). The required eme 
Servic d Td-year Students includes a rotation on the geriatric 
fourth year Electives in clinical geri 


Pr - vig. 

Mesi Activities in Gerontology 
made po d 5 via ies Within 

age Cies th 


informal linkages with community-based 
elderly and with 
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Both arrangements provide opportunities for students in the Medical 
expand their knowledge about older persons and develop skills in direct 
with the elderly. j 

Medical students and health practitioner students are encouraged V 
part in ongoing service projects or help create new ones through the Com 
ty Outreach Program for the Elderly. The field experiences made p 
through this program provide students with opportunities to learn wee 
direct service activities in the home and in community-based sites: 
learning activities include needs assessment interviews in the home to 4 
need for services and follow-up; monitoring and advocacy activities © 
elderly persons with needed services that will prevent untimely ап 
priate institutionalization; health talks at senior centers to infor 
persons about how to care for themselves; work with older Ре ( 
community-based service agencies to develop and implement іпёегої8 8 
health, education, and physical fitness programs; and participation ащ 
nars designed to augment field experiences. 

In addition to the outreach programs that provide e 
in aging, courses with specific focus on aging, offered by seve 
University, provide opportunities for developing special know 
of aging. ] 

A Master of Arts with a concentration in gerontology is available 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. In addition to the COUTE 
Health Care Sciences (HCS 193, 194) and Psychiatry and Behavor 
(Pchi 417), the following are examples of courses in aging 08e н 
University departments. 1 


xperimental 1e 
ral schoo 
ledge in Ше 


Educ 344 Adult Development and Aging 

Educ 353 Counseling Older Persons E 

Educ 383 Interviewing/Counseling for Human Resource Developers 

Gern 201 The Biology of Aging ў 

Gern 205 Public Policy and Aging 

Gern 290 Practicum in Gerontology 

HSA 235 Human Services Integration 

HSA 236 Introduction to Long-Term Care Administration 

HSA 237 Managing the Long-Term Care Institution 

HSA 255 Issues in Gerontology 

Psyc 188 Attitudes Toward Death and Dying 

Soc 151-52 Problems of Urban Social Systems jl 

Soc 160 Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective 
Soc 181 Major Social Processes 
Soc 254 Seminar: Methods in Social Policy Research 
Soc 280 The Sociology of Aging 


Adult/Geriatric Nurse Practitioner Program i 

The Nurse Practitioner Program prepares registered nurses to pra 00 
іп primary care settings of long-term care facilities. The pro ence. 
two semesters of course work and one semester of clinical exper! der 
detail on the curriculum of this program, see the description 
Health Programs 


Undergraduate Programs in 
Allied Health Sciences 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers a broad range of unde 
uate programs to prepare allied health professionals for roles 1n seri 
disciplines that complement the medical profession in health care ЯП 
delivery. The School's faculty, understanding the nation's intricately 
tured health care system, recognizes the interdependent roles andr xpet 
ities of the network of professionals who bring a variety of skills and weal 
to the health care team. The faculty is committed, therefore, to 8 "T 

utruction 


following issues: the increase in local and national demand for compe 
level health professionals; the need to employ innovative i 
niques to train such personnel in an academic health center; an 
gence of new roles that require development of professional com 
through the introduction of new curricula in allied health education. юй 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs nu 
degrees of (1) Associate in Science, with a major in Medical m 
Technique,* Nuclear Medicine Technology, Prehospital Clinical chelt! 
Radiation Therapy Technology, or Radiologic Technology*; (2) sav 
Science in Health Science,* with a major in Advanced Hospital Corps 11 
Nuclear Undersea Medical Technology; and (3) Bachelor of Scien 4 
major in Emergency Medical Services Administration, Medical osia, P 
istration, Medical Technology, Nurse Practitioner, Nursing Anes 
cian Assistant, or Radiologic Sciences and Administration. fully 

In addition, certificates are awarded to students who success ji, 
requirements in one of the following programs: Medical Record us 
tion, Medical Technology, Nuclear Medicine Technology (on-camP. tanh Ó 
only) Nurse Practitioner, Nursing Anesthesia, Physician Ass 
Radiation Therapy Technology. 


Admission A. 


А W 

Applicants to any of the allied health programs at George 
University (GWU) must submit a completed application form 
nonrefundable $20 fee, payable by check or money order to t 
University. The fee is waived for GWU Medical Technology 8 
applying to the clinical (fourth) year of the program, for 0 
and other contract students, and for students applying MT 
were enrolled as degree candidates at the time of their last Teb ор 
University and who have not since registered at any oth p 

Application forms are available upon request from е 
which а student seeks admission, except for the first three م‎ 
Technology program; such applicants should request form t 
Admissions, George Washington University, 2121 Eye: t | рго 
ton, D.C. 20052. Applicants should refer to the indivi yess d 
ments (see pages 65—81) for the appropriate mailing ad y d 
tion on additional prerequisites, supportive document» 


*For off-campus military students only 
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» Since these vary by program Application forms for readmission are 
from the Office of Allied Health Administration, George Washington 
Diversity School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 2300 Eye Street, N.W.. 
де швїоп, D.C, 20037. Completed applications, whether for admission or 
must be returned to the Office of Admissions, George 
- niversity, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. 
of A приз students should return their forms for readmission to the Office 
lli H h ministration.) 


equirements and Credentials 

p dit 0 the general information that f Sho | 

individual Program sections. beginning on page 65. for specific information 

tional requirements. Applicants should note that official transcripts 

d Admissions from the 

d or from the issuing 
ге not acceptable, 


à secondary school. 

Board ifa Scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT)* of the College 
4 еа ary school within two years of the date 

h program. (If the applicant completed 

9 years before the date of application, other tests 

Pplication process.) 

, Where applicable. 


Ulred uring the a 


© Applicant with F 
s ewer f 

Academic redit wer than 12 Semester Hours o 
accep рр officia] transcript Showing that the applicant graduated with an 
SCores rd from an accredited Secondary school or has acceptable GED 

2. : 
Schoo] leon a SAT or ACT Scores, for applicants who completed secondary 

3. Of 1 two Years from the date of application.+ 
of whe her а transcripts from each i 


academic institution attended, regardless 
as earned or desired 


records, where applicable. 


plicant completed acceptable 


eg T i 
pref, 
UbStituteg erred; the American College Testing (ACT) battery scores may, however, be 
Xcept off-campus 
quired to ¢ ғ; 


other -— Students. The Office of Admissions will notify any student who is 
' medica] Services ( 


EMS) Program majors, fewer than 30 semester hours. 
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scholarship and conduct, and is eligible to return to the academic institutio 


most recently attended in the same semester for which admission is n9* 
sought at George Washington University. Students who have been aca emi 
cally dismissed or suspended more than twice will not be considered for 
admission for at least five years from the date of their last suspension or 
dismissal. 

2. Service school records, where applicable. 


2 


Students From Foreign Institutions 
Required Records 


Applicants must request official credentials from all educational institu. ni 
attended. Credentials, listing subjects studied, grades received, examinati, 
taken, and degrees received, should be mailed directly to the Office " 
Admissions, George Washington University, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., Was 
ton, D.C. 20052. Certified copies of diplomas and certificates from secon ey 
schools and all colleges and universities attended are required. Records of 8 
examinations and certificates are also required. If these documents hard by 
recorded in a language other than English, the copies must be accompan! «tion 
an English translation. Students who have taken an English compos! 
course at a foreign institution must take either the English Valid 
Examination or additional composition courses from an accredited US. 7 be 
tution. All records become the property of the University and canno 


returned. 


Language Tests 
Applicants whose native language is not English are required to 
of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) and have official score 
to the Office of Admissions. Such applicants are responsible for TOEF} 
arrangements to take the test and should address inquiries 0 ance 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08541, U.S.A., well in adv fee 
the beginning of the semester for which admission is sought. The 
remitted with the application entitles the applicant to have the test юй te 
to three different institutions. Registration for the TOEFL does not com 
application for admission to George Washington University. Едш? 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge from the "of 
tional Testing Service, contains the following information: à description fof 
test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and proc ‚ and 9 
conducting the test; lists of examination centers; examination eer be 
application blank. On the form, applicants should specify that the 121 By? 
sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University: 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. : agi onis 

In addition to the TOEFL requirement, the Office of Adm рог 
require an admitted student to take an English Placement Tes mine 
Students prior to registration. The results of this test may dete prop 
courses for which the student will be permitted to register 1n the 


program of study. 


nstitution? 


take the Те 
s subm! ^ 


Advance Tuition Deposit E. of 
Upon notification of acceptance, a $100 tuition deposit will be тей юж? n 
full-time, on-campus undergraduate students. The deposit is € | 


tuition and is not refundable. 


1 1 


Admission as an 


| A 
Out ap 


ànd 
Program q 
determine 
лей for 
gr ee ro 
Particular d 
e indi 
ester 0 


Student who wishes 


University as 
Health Sc 


plying for degree 


urs, 


Advanced Standing 


› ралоо Standing may be awarded 
ог 


an unclassified undergraduate 
1 Sciences. The Assistant Dean, in 
irector and the chairman of the de 
Whether admission will be grante 
Courses taken as an uncl 
grams at the University 
egree program to which the 
Vidual courses, if 


Undergraduate 


Unclassified Student 


to take individual cou 


candidacy m 


if the cou 


rses in allied health programs 
ust apply for admission to the MUN 
student in the School of Medicine 
conjunction with the appropriate 
partment offering the course, will 
d to unclassified students. Credits 
assified student may be transferred to 


student has been admitted. Permission 
granted, will generally be limited to a total of 6 
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rses are applicable to the 


nt's secondary 
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appropriate cours 
ed gr accredited academic ins 
the a nontraditional classroo 
lt is 7 refuse credit for 
coy е student's responsibility 
by tha Vork taken at other institution 
Geor issuing institution 
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institut; credit (grades of C 
Sch, at the time the 
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gin ee candidates 
тері, , Permission f 
ы е кы 
"алоје Credit from 
\ Obtain E^ the amount of advanced standin 
Credit er Information from the Office of 
Savarje, 7 Nontraditional Classroom or C 
pip ned 9n the basis of n 
Crease of any of the following methods: 
for selecteg Тот Service Schools. 
0 oficia] DD vice school instruct 
eter 8 sh Form ; copies of service 
NU j vtm Submit photostatic copies 
a, whartmental Examinations—Th 
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Specife. ent to take a la 
Studen, OUrse. A 
к. ent must og oval of such a requ 
Und to . ОШег evidence of suffici 
Credit Indicate ar penis 
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rt 
У Semester 


uration, A $50 fee 


hours for EMS Program 


and of 


The examinati 
for each cou 


majors 


he Assistant Dean to petition a 
ion covering the subject matter o 


nt occupational or educational back- 


examination will de 
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linical Experience—Credit may 
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pend on the department’s 
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preparing, administering, and grading the examination. (In some instances 
students may instead request approval to take a waiver examination, in order 
to satisfy a curriculum requirement. Students do not receive academic ¢ 
for waiver examinations. The examination will normally be of at least on 
hour’s duration: a $20 fee is charged for each waiver examination.) 

Credit for College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP- 
CLEP offers two types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations 
CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics, soc 
sciences, humanities, natural sciences, and English composition. The CLE 
General Examination in mathematics will not fulfill any degree requiremen 
for allied health students; only the Subject Examination is acceptable in 
area. CLEP Subject Examinations measure achievement of specific colleg® 
level courses and are offered in more than 20 subjects. ril 

Upon admission to degree candidacy, credit is assigned for the Ger 
Examinations passed with an acceptable score. (George Washington Univa y 
ty will not assign credit for the CLEP General Examination in T is 
composition, which may be taken as a Subject Examination only.) Cred 
usually assigned for the Subject Examinations passed at the level recomme 
ed in the College Board model policy. Credit may not be earned by passing 
examination after taking an equivalent course. Arrangements for taking ie 
ex aminations are solely the responsibility of the applicant and should Бет, 
thre igh the College Board College-Level Examination Program, Box 
Princeton, N.J. 08541. icant? 

Credit for New York State Board of Regents Examination—ApP" + the 
for degrees who present proper certification of the award of a degree ^ js 
associate's level from the New York State Board of Regents may be aw 


maximum of 60 semester hours of advanced standing. 


Readmission 
mne) b 


Students previously registered in the University, but not during the! mi 
ately preceding semester (summer sessions excluded), must apply for res nde? 
sion. Students who were previously registered as unclassified, or W О yers 
one or more academic institutions during their absence from this 
and now wish to apply for admission or be readmitted to a degree P ions 
must have their official transcripts sent directly to the Office of Admis itar 
this University from each institution attended (active duty or reserve pmit 9 
students who have attended additional service schools must also 9 on 0 
updated DD Form 295). Applications for readmission are evalua 
basis of regulations currently in effect. NU uon 
The application fee is waived for students applying for геайтіве at 
were registered as degree candidates at the time of the last registrati inter" 
University and who have not registered at another institution 1n 


period. 


= 
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Regulations for Undergraduate Students 
in Allied Health Programs 


Attendance 


qı dents may attend only those classes for which they are registered. Regular 
Ndance is expected; students may be dropped from any course for undue 
ce, 


Scholarship Requirements 
Grades 


G . 
ee are mailed to students from the Office of the Registrar each semester. 
°s are not given out by instructors. 


e following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfac- 


Th 
ы Quality-Point Index 


di Pi. 1р is com : AC 1 i 
wig the nur ond in terms of the quality-point index (QPD, obtained by 


in computing the QPI. 


e 
Ww A 
M. Dean's p achieve а QPI of 3.50 or higher in any one semester are placed on 
dents register OT that semester. The Dean’s List is limited to full-time 
red for a minimum of 12 semester hours. 
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Probation 


Students who have attempted a minimum of 12 semester hours of course work 
and whose cumulative QPI is below 2.00 will be placed on academic probation 
for the period in which they next attempt 12 additional semester hours 0 
course work 

Students whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactory may be 
placed on disciplinary probation for the period in which they next attempt 12 
additional semester hours of course work. 


Suspension 

Any student whose cumulative QPI remains below 2.00 after a 12 А 
hour period of probation may be suspended. A student suspended for p" 
scholarship may not register for course work, even as an auditor. A suspend 
student may apply for readmission after the lapse of either the fall or wo 
semester following suspension. Evidence must then be presented to 
Assistant Dean, through the student's program director, demonstrating Any 
the student is now better prepared to pursue college-level course work. 
student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


„semester 


Dismissal ^ 
Any student who has received one or more failing grades during n 
semester may be recommended for dismissal by the program director. for 
recommendation will be reviewed by the Assistant Dean and the Dean be 
Academic Affairs; at the Dean’s discretion, the recommendation may also 
reviewed by a faculty committee. 


Withdrawal 
Dropping courses or withdrawing from the University requires the арр rmi* 
the student's advisor, each course instructor, and the Assistant Dean. Pe to? 
sion to withdraw from the University, however, will not be granted 
student who does not have a clear financial record (see withdrawals | 
Refunds, page 62). The deadline for withdrawal from a course will fall fot 
end of the fourth week following general registration each semester (exceP 
off-campus military students). rove! 
All charges for courses dropped without the Assistant Dean’s арр ctor 
must be met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an ins 
does not constitute official withdrawal. 


Adding Courses 
The deadline for adding a course falls each semester at the en 
week following general registration. 


d 
а of the $9 


Changes in Program of Study 


, 
Changes Within the School of Medicine and Health Science Ар 
Health Programs—Students may not substitute one course for апо audit" ) 
courses (see Withdrawal), or change their status from credit to audit -— ай n 
credit without the approval of their faculty advisor, the course 108 


the Assistant Dean. 
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Transfer Within the University—Students who wish to transfer to another 
college, school, or division must apply through the Office of Admissions, A 
maximum of 30 semester hours earned in the Division of Continuing Educa- 


lon may be applied toward a bachelor's degree in the School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences. 


Credit 


Credit is awarded only after registration for a course and satisfactory comple- 
ton of the required work or upon the assignment of advanced standing in 
accordance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 


Auditing 


Balance Sheet 


ih ы à student has been admitted and has completed the registration process 

Healt, ticular degree program, program coordinators in the Office of Allied 

course у, ministration will issue a balance sheet showing the amount of 
е > 


k 
second bal 


Transe 
r 
Sg & ipts of Record 


ents or former students with clear financial records may obtain official 
for eac Pi from the Office of the Registrar, upon request. A $2 fee is charged 
time a transcr ipt. When more than two transcripts are requested at the same 
each agde fee 18 charged for each of the first two transcripts, with a 50¢ fee for 
зы ПЧоцз Enrollment Procedures 
ттер т» have fulfilled their program requirements but not their degree 


*n in force. Students who plan to attend other institutions and 
Written ann Credit toward graduation from this University must first obtain 
PProval from the Assistant Dean. 


9 must interrupt active pursuit of their degree must submit a 
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petition to the Assistant Dean through the program director requesting à leave 
of absence for a specific period of time, generally limited to one calendar year. 
If their petitions are approved, students must then complete and return a 
Continuous Enrollment Form to the Office of Allied Health Administration. 
Degree candidates who discontinue their studies without being granted a leave 
of absence and students granted leaves who do not return to active study at e 
close of the period of approved absence must apply for readmission and are 
subject to the regulations and requirements then in effect. Students are 
assessed no fees while on leave of absence. 


Inactive Status 

Students may request permission to be placed on inactive status. A Continuous 
Enrollment Form for this purpose should be initiated by the student an 
approved by the program director and the Assistant Dean during the registri 
tion period for the semester involved. (Off-campus students will be mail 
Continuous Enrollment Forms, provided they have maintained continuous 
enrollment at this University.) Such permission, if approved, will maintain ı 
student's enrollment at George Washington University. Inactive status «v 
also enable students to complete approved course work at another institution 
and have that credit applied toward the remaining degree requirements. 


Graduation Requirements 4 
Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. Graduating alli 
health students may participate in the School of Medicine and Health Scien 
commencement ceremony, held each year in May. have 
To be recommended for graduation by the faculty, students must p^ 
satisfied the admission requirements of the college or school in which they *- 
registered; have completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, 088 
dence, and other requirements for the degree; and be free from all indebted 
to the University. Registration, either for course work or for continu 
enrollment, is required for the semester or summer session at the € 
which the degree is to be conferred. st be 
Application for Graduation—An Application for Graduation Form mothe 
filed at the time of registration for the last semester or summer session 0 
final year.* for the 
Scholarship—Students must meet the scholarship requirements " 
particular degree for which they are registered. are 
Curriculum—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree 
given on pages 65—81. fuse © 
Attendance and Conduct—The University reserves the right (0 те pee? 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct 


unsatisfactory. 


With Distinction inal 
Students in allied health programs must earn a minimum QPI of 3.50 ret 
course work completed at this institution to be eligible for a bachelor 
conferred with distinction. Students must also have completed at least 

of the semester hours required for the degree at this institution. 

gree requiret 


*Except for off-campus military students, who apply upon completion of all de 
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Award of Certificates 


Certificates will be awarded to those students who successfully complete all of 
€ requirements in one of the following programs: Medical Record Adminis- 
ation, Medical Technology, Nuclear Medicine Technology, Nurse Practition- 

er, Nursing Anesthesia, Physician Assistant, and Radiation Therapy Technol- 

98y. In addition to completing all of the stated requirements for the certificate, 

Students must be free from all financial indebtedness to the University. 


Fees and Financial Regulations for 
ndergraduate Students in 


Allied Health Programs 
7—09 TOFA ямсез ийзе 


Student fees cover only a portion of the cost of the University's operating costs. 
бы е from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and friends of 
* Institution make up the difference. 


he following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1986 
ummer sessions and the academic year 1986—87. 
Tuition Fees: 


Og Cimpus, each semester hour, not to exceed $4,035 per semester. ......... $302.00 
8 Campus, each semester hour 


MI чалы SRSA LEA meee te LUIS a AREE 203.00 
» er Sessions, БОСИ ЖАШ... serere nen 245.00 
ampus military and other contract L E ae. t 
U 
a Versity Center Fee 
à arged al] students registered on campus) 
а 
ch Semester hour, not to exceed $87.50 per semester ............,........ 8.25 


Additional Course Fees 


al fees In Courses offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, addition- 
Cours, P UC ‚ав laboratory and material fees, are charged as indicated in the 
These f es riptions in the Undergraduate and Graduate Programs Bulletin. 
NR de 0 


те 
laborate. ot apparatus is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the 
Charges TY fee, the individual student will be required to pay such additional 
88 are determined by the department concerned. 
i 
Various check with the Office 
(op dates who g programs; to the fourth year of the Medical Technology Program; to degree 


are set by contract). The annual tuition for the Nurse Practitioner and 
istant Programs is payable in three equal installments on or before registration for 


Sessions portion of the programs is considered a full regular semester), 
rates are set by contract. 
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Computer Usage Fees 
(charged for courses that use the computer facilities of the University) 


Applicable fees are listed in the Schedule of Classes for each semester. The fee 
is $50 per course, but no student will be charged more than $100 per semester 
for computer use. 


Residence Hall Fees 
(See pages 14—15) 


Special Fees and Deposits 


Application fee (nonrefundable) .......... m n 6 ainte TS Й. $20.00 
Advanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or 00 
readmitted full-time undergraduate student „лу ака да” clases omen? 100. 
Housing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence 00 
hall врасе....................- = Se mmm ke nats, prey 2002 
Admission tests (when required) ......... ttp tts 15. 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period: 00 
During first week of classes. Sedan La dE QURE айе eh alee ove eee 25. 
During second and third weeks of classes ........ чаты ы 1000 


After third week of classes (if permitted) .......... tt 
Late-payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see Payment of Fees 15,00 


Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance for 5% 
nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees below) ..... cent 39. 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 5,00 
incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason...... «ntt 15. 
Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination to 
qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, OF 50 
halbe. E E a a i 7 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement ........... «5550077 ы 
English test for international students (when required).......... ttt 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory by the 1 


deadline date set by the instructor* . Т FACE ALAS 


Transcript fee ........... ie Oi oie 7: 
If two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for each of the 


first two copies is $2; fee for each additional сору............. tt 2% 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card. ......... nnn А 

Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each studa 
to the following privileges: (1) the services of the Career Services Genwi 
the use of the Melvin Gelman Library; (3) gymnasium privileges; (4) а the 
to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) the GW Hatcher ial 
student newspaper; and (6) medical attention as described under or 8 
Health Service. These privileges terminate when the student withdr@ 
dismissed from the University. 


tbe 
a. mir Gat ut of 
*A student who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester must check 9 
laboratory at the next laboratory period. 
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Payment of Fees 


No student is permitted to complete registration or attend class until all 
Charges are paid or until arrangements for payment have been made. Tuition 
and fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the 
ashier at the time of each registration. Checks and postal money orders 
Should be made out to George Washington University, with the student 
identification number written in the upper left corner. 

The Student Accounts Office is responsible for billing and maintaining 
Student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A 
student registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
Contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration. This 
contract permits payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for 
or p arable in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on 

fore Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring 
semester, Only full-time students enrolled either in the Nurse Practitioner or 
rca Assistant Program may defer payment for the summer sessions. 
EA at the rate of 8% per annum on the unpaid balance will be charged 
pa the date of registration to the date payment is made. A 10-month 

yment plan is also available. 

ment dents receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, govern- 
imd — contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to 
the 3 erred Payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed 
stude Че of the tuition awards by $800 or more. Under such circumstances the 

nt may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 


at : É ii 
بی‎ time of regıstration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred 
Yment contract, 


charged епі who fail to make any payment when due will automatically be 


Der annu late-payment fee, and will be subject to an interest charge of 8% 
Є. a Accounts that are 30 days past due will be financially encumbered. 

to the pg 8 account is financially encumbered, the student forfeits rights 
Accoun a Оксебитеі payment contracts in future semesters, and the Student 
ion ivi ce will notify the Registrar to withhold grades, future registra- 
the accou умр transcripts, diplomas, and other academic information until 
full of a nt is settled financially. Financial settlement will entail payment in 
fee, amounts due the University as well as a $35 financial reinstatement 
Please note t 


Program u 


hat no student will be eligible to receive a certificate in any 
of cleara 


: ntil the Office of Allied Health Administration receives notification 
ce from the Student Accounts Office. 


Re 
à tumed-Check Policy 


Stu 
Char, - Whose Check is returned unpaid by a bank for any reason will be 
Student. aces arned-check fee. If the check is not paid within 15 days, the 
Tictions Ee Will be financially encumbered, with the same penalties and 
as for late payment described in the previous section. 


One. y 

Un чм r Prepaid Tuition Plan 
discount bens Students paying the set upper limit of tuition may receive a 
t the time of fal] ne Semester if payment is made for the full academic year 
Would pa $7 registration. At the 1986-87 rate, students choosing this 


Y $7,988 for two semesters instead of $8,070. 


ge = 
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Four-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan 

New undergraduate students may elect to pay in advance the total tuition for 
their full four-year program at the rate applicable to their first year. 
payment under this plan for programs beginning with the 1986 fall semester 
would total $32,280. Refunds to students who do not complete their full four- 
year programs would be made at the original rate for all remaining tU 
semesters. 


Commercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans 

Several commercial programs are available for those who wish to pay for 
college on a monthly basis. Terms and conditions vary, but most include а life 
insurance policy provision in the contract. For specific details and applications 
address inquiries to the following: 


Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 8888, Wilmington, Del. 19899 
Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Plan, 53 Beacon Street, Boston, 
02108 
School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 
Educational Loan Program, The Riggs National Bank, 1913 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20035 
The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 
Tuition Line, Maryland National Bank, Consumer Banking Division, P.O. Вох 
1954, Baltimore, Md. 21203 
The University’s Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain ө 
supply of applications for these various programs but will be happy to prov 
guidance to students and parents. 


Mass. 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change ! ‘ons 
schedule must be made in writing to the Assistant Dean. (Regulat! e 
concerning withdrawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stat p 
Summer Sessions Schedule of Classes.) Notifying an instructor is no 
acceptable substitute (see Withdrawal, p. 57). 


' ions % 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellation e 


semester tuition charges and fees will be ma de in accordance wit 

following schedule for the fall and spring semesters: 

1. Complete withdrawal from the University: "m 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the first week of classes..." Um 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the third week of classes.‘ 0% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fifth week of classes... golf 
Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of classes ....... ... ШИШИ 

uitio? 
wer 


Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lo 
charge, the refund schedule above applies to the difference. 


Р . : dence 
3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to reside ment 


and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arran 
eline? 


h2 


Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guid 
refunds as adopted by the American Council on Education. 
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In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from 
Classes. 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 
Blven to any student who does not have a clear financial record. 
tudents are encouraged to make provisions for access to cash until they 
can make banking arrangements in the community. 


Financial Aid 
i  — es: aes Sree i 


For full-time 


time ancial assistance consisting of scholarships, loans, grants, part- 

‚ employment, or any combination of these resources. The University 
rti National Direct Student Loan, Supplemental Educational 
t, and College Work-Study programs. Financial aid is 
asis of the student's scholastic record, financial need, and 
ship. Complete information concerning financial assistance 
livers on the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington 
ing to sity, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. Students intend- 
applicatio PY for financial aid should submit the completed financial aid 
tions f lon form, together with the general application form, since all applica- 
r financial aid must be filed by March 1, regardless of whether the 
Health A 8 been admitted by that date. (Check with the Office of Allied 
ters only.) Istration for application deadlines for spring or summer semes- 


Opportunity Gran 


ualities of leader: 


undergraduate students. George Washington University has a , 
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Requirements for the Degree of 


SSOciate in Science 
` ا ا چ‎ Baer Qi eri: gene 


The Satisfactory completion of a minimum of 60 semester hours of course work 


required for the degree of Associate in Science: some programs, however, 


"ЗУ Set the requirements above the minimum. The course work must be 
Stributed as follows: 


Human Competence—A minimum of six semester hours in English 
composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12) or the equivalent, plus a minimum of 
Semester hours to be selected from course offerings in the humanities, 
1а Sciences, or mathematics.* 
the s ore urriculum (Required Courses)—The core curriculum is dictated by 
ho pecific Tequirements of the individual program. The number of semester 
hours Varies slightly from program to program, but a minimum of 48 semester 
18 required for an Associate in Science degree. 
th Students who 
M associate’s d 
Tequisites of t 


Seholarlshi 


plan to pursue a bachelor’s degree later are advised to plan 


egree program so that, where possible, they will satisfy the 
he baccalaureate. 


P Requirements 


umulative QPI of 2.00 is required for course work leading to the 

for ا‎ Ssociate in Science, A minimum cumulative QPI of 2.50 is required 

Bradin Work in the core curriculum. (See page 55 for an explanation of the 

tion on em and the QPI; see individual program descriptions for informa- 

below 2 50 core curriculum.) A student whose QPI in the core curriculum falls 
"90 in any one semester will receive a warning letter. 


R ^ 
A dence Requirement 
Satis sum К 1 


Р 8 semester hours of course work in the major must be 
Sciences. 


rily mpleted in residence in the School of Medicine and Health 


medica Laboratory Technique Program 


Pro, 
Major Е Study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a 
, cal laboratory technique is offered only to off-campus military 


Admissi 
беш ОП to Degree Candidacy 
3-54 Studer ments for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
admission to de not meet these requirements may be considered for 
Ыы candidacy upon satisfactory completion of a probationary 
- n per hours of course work completed in residence at George 
ester ho ersity, with a 


4 minimum QPI of 2.50, or upon completion of 15 
Ps RM acceptable (2 50) and transferable course work. 


the program. Students should check the individual 


EE -———— — 
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Degree Requirements 
The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 61 semester hours is re 
The course work is to be distributed as follows: 

Human Competence—6 semester hours of Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 (or the 
equivalent) and 6 semester hours of college math or 3 semester hours of colle 
math and a humanities or social science elective. { 

Core Curriculum (Required Courses)—Path 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 2) 
Chem 9 (the latter is not included in computing the QPI). This requiremen 1 
fulfilled by successful completion of Medical Laboratory Technique Scho? 
(NEC 8506). 


Scholarship Requirements 


Students must maintain an overall QPI of 2.50 in the core curriculum courses 


quired. 


Nuclear Medicine Technology Program 


The program of study leading to the degree of Associate i 
major in nuclear medicine technology is offered to on-campus stu 
off-campus military students. 


n Science with 
dents ап 


Admission to Degree Candidacy pag" 
General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on first 
50-54. Applicants must be at least 18 years of age by the time the 
register as students in the program. Two letters of recommendation mor of 
sent directly from previous instructors, advisors, or employers (except io 
campus military students). The selection process includes a personal 1n m 
for qualified applicants (except for off-campus military students). Епго eti 
is limited, and therefore, admission to the program is conducted by а со ей 
tive application process. Students who do not meet the standard requir’ yg 
may be considered for admission to degree candidacy upon ва 
completion of а probationary period consisting of 15 semester hours 0^" isi 
work completed in residence at George Washington University wit e (200 
mum QPI of 2.50, or upon completion of 15 semester hours of accepta 

and transferable course work. 


f 


Degree Requirements itd 
The satisfactory completion of 68* semester hours of course work 18 my ове 
Anat 115 and Phyl 111, or their equivalents, are prerequisite to 
courses in nuclear medicine technology. 1201 
Human Competence—6 semester hours of Engl 9 or 10 and 110г is "T d 
equivalent), 3 semester hours of social science (general psychology 
mended), and 3 semester hours of humanities. 58 59, 6 
Core Curriculum (Required Courses)—Rad 43, 44, 55, 56, 57, $ req, 
66, 72, 75, 81, 82, 93, 94, 98. For off-campus military students, та ай 
ment is fulfilled by successful completion of Nuclear Medicine 
School (NEC 8416). в 


*Sixty semester hours for off-campus military students 


Scholarship Requirements 


tudents must maintain an overall QPI of 2.50 in the core curriculum courses. 


Applications 


Pplication forms for on-campus students are available from the Radiologic 


2 led Health Programs Office, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
37. The deadline for the return of completed applications is March 1. 


Prehospital Clinical Medicine Program 


in ч Program of study leads to the degree of Associate in Science with a major 
Prehospital clinical medicine. 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


5 eral requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 

SUbmi; N addition to the general admission requirements, students must 

Admis, e ollowing records, where applicable, directly to the Office of 
long: 


b Fhotocopies of scores or certificates from national registry examina- 


2 vos or certifying boards (where applicable). мр эг 
' Verification of satisfactory completion of prehospital clinical training 
Proof of current participation in an emergency medical services 
qaem (where applicable). 
EL» letters 0t recommendation from previous instructors, advisors, or 
mployers involved in emergency medical services. 


Stage died applicants will be invited for a required personal interview. 

letter fro admitted to the program must submit, before the first day of class, a 

the resulte a Physician attesting to their good health. The letter should include 
- of testing for tuberculosis and a statement of current immunization 

to dep, Pplicants who do not meet the academic requirements for admission 

Ster. pon didacy may reapply after the satisfactory completion of a 15- 

i ton U Probationary period completed in residence at the George 
niversity School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


чер Standing 
ra шы 

tanding ОУівіопв for advanced standing are listed on pages 53—54. Advanced 
“Mergen vd also be granted for satisfactory completion of prehospital 
picia] ranger; Certificate-leve] course work, after the candidate submits 
асу, ^ Tipts or records from an accredited certificate-granting medical 
Practica] x Program director also reserves the right to require a written and 
À sacd for course wa examination before advanced standing credit will be 


fee wi k completed by students at nonaccredited institutions. 
Will be charged for the examination. 


quirements 


Advan, 
Ge Ced 


Degree R 
wrt 


Uireg. 4 Completion of a minimum of 75 semester hours of course work 
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Human Competence—6 semester hours of English (Engl 9 or 10 and 11% 
12), 8 hours each of general chemistry and biology (preferably anatomy Y 
physiology), 6 hours of psychology or 3 hours of psychology and 3 hours ? 
sociology, 3 hours in Stat 51, 3 hours in Econ 1, 3 hours in Acct 51. 

Core Curriculum (Required Courses)—EMed 10, 11, 12, 50, 60, 61, 62, 64, 


65, 181. 


Scholarship Requirements 


Students must achieve an overall QPI of 2.50 in the core curriculum courses 


Applications ы 
Application forms are available from the Director of the Emergency Medi " 
Services Degree Programs, 2140 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washingt 
D.C. 20037. The deadline for the return of completed applications is June | 


Radiation Therapy Technology Program Ee 
The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science нега! 
major in radiation therapy technology or a certificate in radiation the 
technology is available to on-campus students. 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


General requirements for admission to degree candidacy X the 
50-54. Applicants must be 18 years of age by the time they first regis. ig 
program. Two letters of recommendation must be sent directly from рте لو‎ 
instructors, advisors, or employers. The selection process includes а FT 
interview for qualified applicants. Enrollment is limited. Applicants degë 
not meet the standard requirements may be considered for admission * cing 
candidacy upon satisfactory completion of a probationary peri come chin " 
15 semester hours of course work completed in residence at George 

ton University, with a minimum QPI of 2.50. 


are stated ОП} 
ter in 


Degree Requirements work # 

The satisfactory completion of at least 61 semester hours of course cou 

required for the Associate in Science degree and 37 semester 

work for the certificate. | "TL, 
Human Competence—6 semester hours of Engl 9 or 10 and Eng 

(or the equivalent). pA 
Core Curriculum (Required courses for the A.S. degree progran 9,9 

115; Phyl 111; HCS 116; Rad 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, ^^ 

130, 190. p 
| ; — 
Core Curriculum (Required courses for the certificate program 


16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 130, 190. 


hours of 


Scholarship Requirements 
Students must maintain an overall QPI of 2.50 in the 


2 co 
core curriculum 
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Applications 


pplication forms for on-campus students are available from the Radiologic 
led Health Programs Office, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
7. The deadline for the return of completed applications is April 1. 


Radiologic Technology Program 


wa Program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a 
ajor in radiologic technology is offered only to off-campus military students. 


et 
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б. 
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complet; orge Washington University, with a minimum QPI of 2.50, or upon 
Work ‘on of 15 semester hours of acceptable (2.50) and transferable course 


D 
egree Requirements 


е sati 
to be dist actory completion of 61 semester hours is required, the course work 


жең uted as follows: 
ptivalen Ü, Competence—6 semester hours of Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 (or the 


t Semester hours of soci 
les, 


al science, and 3 semester hours of 
70, тү Curriculum 


: (Required Courses)—Rad 40, 41, 42, 50, 51, 60, 61, 62, 
Completion. fB 95, 96, 97, 99. This requirement is fulfilled by successful 
9 Radiologic Technology School (NEC 8452). 


Scholarsh; 
| Studenta Ship Requirements 


u i : á е 
St maintain an overall QPI of 2.50 in the core curriculum courses. 


R 
quirements for th 


of s e Degree of Bachelor 
Th Sience і in Health Science 
to э Bachelor of 


n q campus qence in Health Science degree program is currently offered 


anced Ho агу Students enrolled in one of the following programs: 
Spita] Corps School and Nuclear Undersea Medical Technology. 

Ady 
anced 
Fospital Corps School Program 
pe With a maja leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Health 
US mili ry tuden e danced hospital corps school is offered only to off- 
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Degree Requirements 

Human Competence—30 semester hours: 6 hours in English compos 
3 hours in general psychology, and 21 hours in the humanities and 
sciences. 

Subject Competence—18 semester hours: HCS 10, 15, and 16 are Te 
quired, plus an additional 7 semester hours of didactic courses in the biologie 
sciences, physical sciences, and mathematics. This requirement is fulfill 
successful completion of Advanced Hospital Corps School (NEC 8425). 8 

Vocational Competence—72 semester hours: HCS 22, 54, 67, 68, (9 for 
87. 92, 93, 96, 102, 126, 133, 175, 180 (a corresponding number of credits " 
approved course work may be substituted for HCS 175 and 180). 


ition, 


Nuclear Undersea Medical Technology Program › 
The program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Heal 
Science with a major in nuclear undersea medical technology is offered on! 
off-campus military students. 


Degree Requirements EM 
Human Competence—30 semester hours: 6 hours in English composi 
(Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12), 3 hours in general psychology, and 21 h - 
humanities and social sciences. and! 
Subject Competence—18 semester hours: HCS 10, 12, 15, 16, 20, £ NBC 
are required. This requirement is fulfilled by successful completion 0 
8402. 90. 
Vocational Competence—72 semester hours: HCS 25, 26, 66, 15, Л] 
96, and 133 are required. This requirement is fulfilled by successful comp 
of NEC 8402 and the successful completion of an additional 22 semeste ign 
in biological sciences, physical sciences, computer science, hea 
environmental science, public administration, or statistics. 


Requirements for the Degree of Bachel^' 


of Science 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours о иб 
work is required for the Bachelor of Science degree; some program 

may set the requirements above the minimum. See the individu 
requirements for further information on the course distribution. 


Scholarship Requirements „рой 
А minimum cumulative QPI of 2.00 is required for course work n Bjo 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree. A minimum cumu'8 oF ions 0 

is required for core curriculum courses. (See page 55 for explant rin il 8 
grading system and the QPI; see individual program description iculu? 
tion on the core curriculum.) A student whose QPI in the core cu 

below 2.50 in any one semester will receive a warning letter. 
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Emergency Medical Services Administration Program 


18 program is designed for certified emergency medical technicians with a 
minimum of one year of clinical experience who are performing at an advanced 
life-support level and wish to prepare for careers in emergency medical 
Services administration. Training will include course work in management 

communication skills, computer use, teaching, and public relations. 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


© general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on 


folk: 50-54. In addition, students applying to the program must submit the 
^ lowing records directly to the GWU Office of Admissions. 


1. Verification of satisfactory completion of prehospital clinical training 


| апа proof of current participation in an emergency medical services 
| System, 
2. Photocopies of scores or certificates from national registry examina- 
3 tions or certifying board examinations (where applicable). 


€rification of a minimum of one year of clinical experience at an 
advanced life-support level. 
4. Two letters of recommendation sent directly from the evaluators. One 
letter must be submitted by the applicant’s current EMS supervisor; 
~ two other letters must be submitted either by instructors familiar 
i 


€ applicant's academic preparation or colleagues familiar with 
* applicant's health care experience. 


A 
qı anced Standing 


additi Provisions for advanced standi 
for satis "dents ma 

Institut: 
Малаш. credit ire Program direc 


Tal sc à Е 
my ence асатвһір requirements аге stated above. Candidates for a Bachelor 

ust achi "v wi à major in emergency medical services administration 
um. Cumulative QPI of 2.00 and a cumulative QPI of 2.50 in the core 


minimy 
Comple in of 71 Semester hours 


i i e major must be 
residence a of course work in the m j 


t the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
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Degree Requirements 
The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science with a major ій 
emergency medical services administration requires the satisfactory comple 
tion of a minimum of 123 semester hours of course work. 2 
Human Competence—A minimum of 52 semester hours is required 
including English composition, chemistry, biology (preferably anatomy 
physiology), statistics, economics, accountancy, psychology, sociology, an 15 
semester hours of elective courses from the humanities, social sciences, 
mathematics. > 
Subject and Vocational Competence—71 semester hours are required, 
including HSA 170, EMed 110, 115, 118, 120, 122, 124, 126, 127, 131, 133, 194 
136, 140, 150, 160, 170, 190, and 200. А minimum of three electives sel 
from the emergency medical services curriculum is also required. 


or 


Applications 

Application forms are available from the Director, Emergency Medical a 
vices Degree Program, 2140 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington, D» 
20037, and should be completed and returned no later than May 31. 


Medical Record Administration Program E 
| 


This program is designed for accredited record technicians, medica the 
technicians, and individuals completing medical record science courses a he 
technical level who wish to become medical record administrator jy 
program provides an opportunity for graduates of the American M pe 
Record Association Correspondence Course and the Independent Stu Y e 
gram to receive academic credit for the medical record technology courses 


have successfully completed. 


Admission to Degree Candidacy "T. a 
The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are sta posit 
pages 50-54. In addition, students applying to the program must 
evidence that they have satisfactorily completed the subject an 
competence requirements as listed below under degree requiremen ors 
letters of recommendation must be sent directly from previous instruc 
employers. А personal interview is required. 


Advanced Standing P 
General provisions for advanced standing are listed on pages 53. dnt 
addition, students may receive up to 39 semester hours of advanced § 
for completion of anatomy, physiology, and medical record technology ^ igi 
as subject competence requirements (including courses taken in the t у 
Medical Record Association Correspondence Course and Independen yrs i 
Program). Students may also receive a minimum of 44 semester iP | 
advanced standing for human competence requirements, including pum 8 
earned from other institutions (see Degree Requirements below for 
competence requirements). 
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Scholarship Requirements 


nera] Scholarship requirements are stated on page 70. Students must earn a 
Stade of C or better in each of the subject and human competencies and must 
Maintain a minimum cumulative QPI of 2.50 in the major. 


Residence Requirement 
Minimum of 38 semester hours 


of course work in the major must be 
™pleted in residence at the School 


of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
Degree Requirements 
a Plogram leadin ith a major in 
ca 


iur Tecord administration requires the satisfactory completion of a mini- 
T of 121 semester hours of course work. 


А итап C к ini 
including ч Competence A minim 


, 


icrobiology, princi- 


129, meti 


Арісацоп 
trap Cation forms are available from the Director, Medical Record Adminis- 


comp] gram, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, and should 
P'eted and returned no later than March 1. 


Medical Technology Program 
for patisfactory completion of 124 sem 
the de 


ester hours of course work is required 
е of Bachelor of Science w 


ith a major in medical technology. 
Resi 
l d 
Ami dence Requirement 


inj 
telor of 34 semester hours must be spent in residence for the degree of 
t 


121 Sram conducted at the University Hospital in the fourth year 
' ^*^, 123, 124, 125, 126, 130, 131, 132, апа 133). 
Ins 
Three Years Semester 
npl; ours 
kiish Engl 9 or 10 2o 00 Appeal po 6 


iti 
les 6 semester hours selected from one of the fol 
tions: Art 31-32, 71-72; Chin 163 


61 
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62: Hmn 1, 2, 3-4; Mus 3—4; Phil 50 and 71, 111, 112, 113, 131, 
132. 151, 152, 162, or 172; Rel 1-2, 9-10, or 23 and 9; Slav 71, 
91-92; Span 51—52, 91-92 : 6 
Mathematics Math 30 4 „Ж 3 
Science BiSc 11—12, 111; Micr 129 . j Al 15 
4 semester hours selected from BiSc 104, 127, 128, 145, 148, 
155, 163, 164, 165 alos "m н 
Chem 11-12, 22, 50 .... i | 2 
Social Science 6 semester hours selected from one of the following combina- 
tions: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 1-2; Hist 71-72, 
39—40, 72 and 91, 40 and 91; Jour 71-72, 111 and 115; PSc 1 2; 
Psyc 1 and another psychology course; Soc 1—2 or Soc 1 and any 


100-level sociology course; SpHr 11 and any 100-level speech 6 

and hearing сошзе........................+++++, ину? 18 

Electives Nonscience electives , О, А Á E 
Nonscience or science electives .... -— 
2 

Senior Year 

Path 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 130, 131, 132, 133; Bioc 111. " 

All pathology courses in the senior (clinical) year constitute the €? 


curriculum. Students must achieve a minimum cumulative QPI of 2. d 
these courses in order to graduate. Path 121 is a prerequisite to all 0 " 
courses in the core curriculum. Students who fail this course will not 
allowed to continue in the clinical year. They may, however, apply yj 
readmission to the program and will be subject to the requirements 
regulations then in force ith í 

Admission to the first three years of the baccalaureate program pe 
major in medical technology does not guarantee acceptance into the w^ 
(clinical) year conducted at the University Hospital; George Washi she 
University students, however, are given preference. Each student who Wi T 
to be considered for the clinical year must apply separately for 8 mi "i 
during the junior year. Academic achievement in the sciences, Pe gat 
interviews, and letters of recommendation will be used to evaluate candy 
for admission to the senior year of study. An overall QPI of 2.00 is requ! fit 
be considered for admission to the senior year. Application forms for inf 
three years of the program are available from the George Wash m 
University Office of Admissions. Applicants for the senior year of study 
apply personally to the Director of the Medical Technology Progra si 
Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. Admissions interviews take 
between December and March. 


» 


Nurse Practitioner Program 
Admission to Degree Candidacy p 
ted on ^ y 


The general requirements for admission to the program are sta 
50—54. In addition, applicants must fulfill the following prereq 
considered for admission: "| 
rall Q 


uisites 


1. Be a graduate of an accredited school of nursing with an ove 
at least 2.00 or the equivalent gii 

2. Be a licensed registered nurse in at least one state, U.S. trust @ в 
or the District of Columbia 

Have a minimum of two years' experience in nursing 


practice. 
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, £ ш, t 

Three letters of recommendation must be sent directly ee е 

east one from a supervisor. The remainder may be remite ы omm эм 
ormer instructors or by colleagues familiar with the applicant’s 

*Xperience, à = i 

Preference will be given to applicants who show evidence of having made 


ү А : ч 
arrangements to be employed as nurse practitioners upon completion of th 
Program, 


Scholarship Requirements 


nera] Scholarship requirements are stated on page 70. аби. ота 
achelor of Science degree who are majoring in the nurse practitione progr 
m . 


ust achieve а cumulative QPI of 2.00, and a cumulative QPI of 2.50 in the 
ore curriculum. 


Advanced Standing 


nera] provisions for advanced standing are listed on pages 53-54. In 
addition, 


students may receive up to 60 semester hours of ay ter = ing 
Successfu] completion of nursing school or for courses in the p ezan, 
ural, or biological sciences, which are applied toward subject compe 
© addition, credits earned from other institutions may be applied add 
Pétence requirements. Advanced standing may be granted for 
Selected Courses in the major, upon recommendation of the Program Director 
м approva] of the Assistant Dean, if the courses have been taken at an 
accredited academic institution within the last three to four years. 


man com 


Residence Requirement | t be 

Minimum of 46 semester hours of course work in the major mus 
completed in residence in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
Degree Requirements 


f e Satisfactory completion of a minimum of 121 semester hours is required 
ha “gree of Bachelor of Science with a major in the nurse practitioner 
Gram, Course work is distributed as follows: 


Human Co :6 ter hours in English 
n mpetence—30 semester hours: semes 
hus Position (Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12) and 24 semester hours in the 
таны ities, Social sciences (including required pes pac HS "E and 199), or 
тасв (a 8ebra, geomet trigonometry, and calcu us). a1 
ا‎ bject Competence 40 2 hours of course work in the biological, 
a 


nursing sciences. R PI 
ini; отреѓепсе—51 semester ours as follows: 

Спіса! Health Sciences—HCS 125,* 134,* 140, 142, 143. 144, 145, 
Б 193*. 


; Anat 115; Micr 128; Path 127, 128; Phar 158; Phyl 111. 
Required Clinical Rotations—HCS 154,* 157,* 179. 
sel dents 


ma 


the follo 
12 


A to 
- | € 
“ши, Course that must be completed with a cumulative QPI of 2.50 


1, 
Vocatj ral, and 


tition to pursue additional elective clinical rotations 
wing courses: HCS 153, 165, 170, 171. 


ny 
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Applications 

Application forms are available from the Nurse Practitioner Program, 2300 
Eye Street, N.W., Himmelfarb 303, Washington, D.C. 20037, beginning Їй 
October. Completed applications should be returned to the Office of Admis- 
sions, George Washington University, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., Washington; 
D.C. 20052, no later than June 30. Full-time enrollment is preferred, althoug 
part-time enrollment will be considered. 


Nurse Practitioner Certificate Program 


Admission Requirements 
Applicants must fulfill the following prerequisites to be considered for admis | 
sion to the certificate-only component of the nurse practitioner program. 


1. Be a graduate of an accredited school of nursing that offers the p.S.N. 


or M.S.N. of 
2. Have a grade point average of 2.25 (out of 4.0) from the B.S.N: 


M.S.N. degree program. king 
3. Have practiced nursing during the two-year period before see 
admission to the program. 


n 4 а 
Three letters of recommendation must be sent directly from evaluators of 
least one from a supervisor. The remainder may be submitted by presen 


former instructors or by colleagues familiar with the applicant's health cal 
experience. 
Program Requirements à 
Students must successfully complete the following courses to be eligible to - 
the American Nurses Association's Adult Nurse Practitioner certi ^ 
examination: 

HCS 125, 140, 143, 144, 175 and Phar 158 peen 
In addition, students must complete a 450-hour preceptorship that has 
individually designed from the following courses: 

HCS 153, 154, 157, 165, 170, and 177 the 

take 7 


In addition to the above-listed courses, students who wish to ificatio? 
American Nurses Association's Gerontologic Nurse Practitioner certi 


examination may elect the following courses in gerontology: mm 
HCS 193 and either Gern 201 or Soc 280 and HCS 154 (as part of th 
hour preceptorship requirement) РА may 


The courses for the adult and gerontologic nurse practitioner certifica 
be taken on a full-time or part-time basis. 


Applications " 

А , the N a 
Application materials are available from and should be returned to singt" 
Practitioner Program, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Himmelfarb 303, Wa 
D.C. 20037. The program sequence begins at the end of November. 
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Nursing Anesthesia Program 
Admission to Degree Candidacy 


€ general admission requirements are stated on pages 50-54. In addition, 
applicants to the Bachelor of Science degree with a major in nursing anesthe- 
Ҹа must fulfill the following prerequisites to be considered for admission: 


1. Complete successfully high-school or college-level mathematics (gener- 
al mathematics or algebra) 


2. Complete successfully two semesters of college-level general chemistry 

(General Chem I and ID ы 

3. Be graduates of a state-approved school of nursing; complete a mini- 
mum of 12 months of practical experience in critical-care nursing 

^. Be a licensed registered nurse in at least one state, U.S. trust territory, 
?r the District of Columbia 

5. atisfy the admissions requirements of the School of anesthesia at one 


of the affiliated hospitals before seeking admission to the program at 
the George Washington University 


Scholarship Requirements 


coudents must achieve a cumulative QPI of 2.50 in all nursing anesthesia 

2.50 en in the first two semesters. Any student who does not maintain a 
n; Average тау be required to take additional course work in order to obtain 
minimum 9 0 average in the 30 hours of the core curriculum. 


Advanced Standing 


53 Meral Provisions for awarding of advanced standing are stated on pages 

Compe, > Addition, the following specific criteria in the area of subject 

anesthesie apply to the Bachelor of Science degree with a major in nursing 
ia: 


ho are graduates of two- or three-year nursing school 
nd have had a minimum of 12 months of practical experi- 
In. critical-care nursing may receive up to 45 hours of advanced 
9 ganding credit in nursing, : 
` Students w 9 have earned a B.S. degree in nursing may receive up to 
3. С hours of advanced standing credit in nursing. : 
f ified gistered Nurse Anesthetists (CRNAs) will receive credit 
OF previous anesthesia work experience. CRNAs, however, must 
Petition for waiver of the clinical requirement through satisfactory 
Cmonstration of clinical competence. Students seeking award of ad- 
ian - Standing credit on the basis of previous anesthesia work 
Perience must demonstrate evidence of clinical competence. 


Sty 
have nants Who gr aduated from nursing school more than five years ago and 
Required E ro ive in the nursing profession during the last five years may 


Bents examination Onal League of Nursing or New York State Board of 


h of 31 Semester hours of course work in the major must be 
residence in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
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Degree Requirements 

The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 124 semester hours is required 
for the Bachelor of Science degree with a major in nursing anesthesia. Course 
work is distributed as follows: 

Human Competence—30 semester hours: 6 semester hours in English 
composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12), 3 semester hours in psychology, and 21 
semester hours in the humanities, social sciences, or mathematics (algebra 
geometry, trigonometry, and calculus) 

Subject Competence—30 semester hours of course work in the biological 
physical, natural, and nursing sciences. 

Vocational Competence—64 semester hours as follows: 

Year 1: Phar 110, 111, 121, 122; Anes/Phar 191, 195; Anat 115; HOS 
134; Phyl 111; Anes 198. 
Year 2: Anes 193-94, 195-96. 


All students must complete Year 1 (i.e., the core curriculum) in residence 
with a minimum cumulative QPI of 2.50. CRNAs may petition to waive Year 
of clinical course work on the basis of successful completion of Year 1 coe 
work, demonstrated clinical competence, and satisfactory completion of an © 
and/or written examination in the area of clinical anesthesia. The petiti 
must be submitted to the Assistant Dean, through the program directo 


approval. 


Applications 

Application information and forms are available from the Nursing À 
Program, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. Completed apP 
tions must be returned no later than May 15. 


sthesi? 
и"; 


Physician Assistant Program E 
The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science with a major mp | 
physician assistant program is offered {о on-campus students and off-cam ) 
military students. 


Admission Requirements pi 
The general requirements for admission to the program are stated on fatt 
50-54. In addition, applicants must submit evidence that they have sati two 
rily completed a minimum of 30 semester hours of college credit, inclu ing 
semesters of general chemistry, two semesters of psychology, and tw0 olog 
ters of biological sciences (the latter may include physiology, gener ^ 
anatomy, microbiology, or zoology but not botany). Direct patient care ёре 
ence is strongly preferred but not required. Three letters of recommen (gt 
sent directly by evaluators, are required as well as a personal inte r 
applicable to off-campus military students). 


Scholarship Requirements T 
Scholarship requirements are stated on page 70. Candidates for the дей 
Bachelor of Science with a major in the physician assistant pro 
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Maintain a cumulative QPI of 2.00 for course work completed in the physician 
assistant program. А cumulative QPI of 2.50 is required for the courses in the 
Core curriculum (see below). 

Students must successfully complete all courses for which they have 
registered in any one semester before advancing to the next semester (except 
Students in the ‘second year who have received an IP for work in progress). 

ailure to complete satisfactorily any part of the basic science curriculum may 

Tesult in dismissal from the program. Students whose academic performance 

falls below average in any course may be required to take additional courses or 
complete remedia] work successfully before continuing in the program. 


Residence Requirement 


Derally, а minimum of 75 semester hours in the preclinical and clinical 
Portions of the major must be completed in residence at the School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences. (Under special circumstances, exceptions to the mini- 
mum residence requirement may be allowed.) 


Advanced Standing 


vanced : à $ p : 
toward the anding does not apply to courses in the major; advanced standing 


ork accalaureate, however, may be awarded for appropriate course 
Brad ot pleted previously at another academic institution with a minimum 
e of C. 1 


D i 
Sree Requirements 
sup Pus Students must satisfactorily complete the following human, 
эз апа vocational competence requirements to receive the Bachelor of 
Се degree with a major in the physician assistant program. 


Rng man Competence—30 semester hours: 6 hours in English composition 
Uman; or 10 and 11 or 12) and 24 hours of course work selected from the 
and nities, socia] sciences, or mathematics (algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
calculus), 
ubject and Vocational Competence—100 semester hours: 
asic Science Curriculum—Anat 115; Bioc 111; Micr 128; Path 127, 
128, 152: Phyl 111. 


linical Sciences — HCS 109, 125,* 134,* 140, 145, 146, 147, 148, 193: 
Phar 158, 
Clinical Rotations—HCS 160,* 163,* 166, 169, 172,* 175,* 178, 198. 
Clinical Electives—HCS 158, 159, 176, 177, 186, 187, 188, 199. 
er Required Courses —HCS 113, 116, 119, 137. 
emedial Courses —HCS 100, 103. 


‘Polcations 

Pplicat; 

inta, nt forms for on-campus students are available from the Physician 

D.C, 20037 gram, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Himmelfarb 307, Washington, 

ferred part. enning in September. Although full-time enrollment is pre- 
’ Part-time“will be considered. 

و 


Curriculy 
m course that must be completed with a cumulative QPI of 2.50. 
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Off-Campus Military Program 
The Bachelor of Science degree with a major in the physician assistant 
program is also offered to off-campus military personnel. Military students Ш 
the off-campus program must complete the following courses: Р 
Human Competence—30 semester hours: 6 semester hours іп English 
composition and 24 semester hours in the humanities and social sciences. 
Subject and Vocational Competence—92 semester hours: 
Basic Health Sciences—HCS 111, 120, 121, 151.* 
Basic Clinical Sciences—HCS 109, 127,* 128,* 129,* 134,* 137, 146, 
147, 148. 
Clinical Clerkships—HCS 167,* 169, 172,* 174,* 189, 190, 191, 192, 
195, 198. : 
Other Required Courses—A minimum of 30 semester hours of didat- 
tic course work must be completed in the areas of biological an 
physical sciences. This requirement will be satisfied by success 
completion of Advanced Hospital Corps School (NEC 8425) or comp? 
rable course work. 


Radiologic Sciences and Administration Program м 
r! 


The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science with a majo 

radiologic sciences and administration requires the satisfactory completion 
a minimum of 123 semester hours of course work. This program is designe. " 
registered technologists in diagnostic radiologic technology, nuclear medici 
technology, ultrasound, or radiation therapy technology who wish to continu 


their education at the baccalaureate level. 


Admission to Degree Candidacy á 
The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated о 
pages 50—54. In addition, students applying to the program must be regist 
technologists or registry-eligible within the first academic semester. or 
letters of recommendation sent directly from previous instructors, advisors, 
employers as well as a personal interview are required. 


Advanced Standing р 
General provisions for advanced standing are listed on pages 53-95 og 
addition, students may receive up to 48 semester hours of advanced stan 

in subject competence under the following conditions: 


1. If their technical training was completed within the last five y 
Such students, however, must have maintained a minimum technol 
least 2.50 or an average of 80% from a program in radiologic ited bY 
ogy, nuclear medicine technology, or radiation therapy (accred ogi 
the Joint Review Committee on Educational Programs in Ra of the 
Technology, Nuclear Medicine Technology, or Radiation Therapy ion). 
Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Associ gish 

2. If they have been certified as an American Registered Techno" ‹ 
Nuclear Medicine Technologist, or Radiation Therapy Technolog at 

3. If they become registry-eligible during the first academic seme 
George Washington University. 


*Core curriculum course that must be completed with a cumulative QPI of 2.50 


Scholarship Requirements 


scholarship requirements are stated on page 70. Students must maintain a 
$ mi lative QPI of 2.50 in the core curriculum (i.e., all courses listed under 
Ubject a 


^d Vocational Competence). 


Residence Requirement 


d minimum of 30 semester hours of course work in the major must be 
Mpleted in residence at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Degree Requirements 


En Sclences; and 6 hours of humanities. Recommended electives include 
8 1; CSci 100; Psyc 144, 151: Soc 124, 129; CmTr 111, 121. 
ject r , Y ЕЗ ^ «c . 
required, E Vocational Competence—A total of 92 semester hours is 


h c technology, nuclear medicine 
nolo 
Courses; 


Radiologic Sciences—CpMd 101; Rad 130, 167, 171, 175, 190, 195. 
‘adiologic Administration—HSA 142, 153, 154, 170; Rad 140, 145. 
Electives 6 hours to be selected in consultation with faculty advisor. 


plications 


Pplicat; 
fure forms are available from the Radiologic Allied Health Programs 
completed 0 Еуе Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, and should be 
and returned no later than April 15. 


mired or Recommended Courses in 
Health Programs Offered in Other 
ns of the University 


Stud 

ents s : 
allieg he j ould Consult with their academic advisors on required courses for 
Sciences Students offered 


or b either by Columbian College of Arts and 

Program y th vernment and Business Administration. The 

Provide „ OOrdinatorg in the О 

lar pea Sistan x 
Program me 


hematics and i 
Ше а , 8 
ш: d raduate Programs Bulletin for a complete list of course 
Cam u 

br assis dents should consult with th 
Ons, 


ta e appropriate program coordi- 
nce in Selecting electives a 


nd required courses at other 
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School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
Ourses of Instruction 


dicine and Health Sciences serves other divisions of the 
king available to nonmedical students certain undergradu- 
and graduate courses in the following departments: anatomy, biochemis- 


a Staff of instruction listed by department at the back of this Bulletin is 
Trent as of February 1986. 


Explanation of Course Numbers and Symbols 

seo über in Parentheses after the name of the course indicates the number of 

к= ours of credit that шау be earned. Five semester hours of credit per 
Week elective period are granted for all fourth-year courses in the M.D. 


Sd to Abbreviations 
o] Owing abbreviations are 


used for course designations. 
Ads, ‘Accountancy 


CSci Computer Science 


AHA Allied iStrative Sciences Derm Dermatology | : 
AM ; Health Administration EAd Engineering Administration 
Amcy j590ciation Management Econ Economics 
Anat 4 crican Civilization Educ Education 
Anes natom EE Electrical Engineering 


EFL English as a Foreign 
Language 

EMed Emergency Medicine 

Engl English 

ArTh Art Therapy ng nglis 


BAq А EngS Engineering Science 
Віос Business Administration EnHe Environmental Health 
Ві, Bio] muet ! Envr Environmental Studies 
Cart ооа Sciences EPol Education Policy 
CE Civil graph E&RP Environmental and Resource 
Снар Child Engi peering Policy 
1 Health and ForS Forensic Sciences 
Chem Chem pment Fren French 
Qin hie” Geog Geography and Regional 
аз ; : 
CIE, Classicg Science 


Geol Geology 

Ger Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

Gern Gerontology 


Сат Clinica] Engineerin 
Сома Communication d 
d Computer Medici Theatre 


84 


Gnet 
HCS 
Hist 
HKLS 


Hmn 
HSA 


Idis 
Ital 
Japn 
Jour 
Kor 
Law 


Genetics 

Health Care Sciences 
History 

Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 

Humanities 

Health Services 
Administration 
Interdisciplinary Courses 
Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Korean 

Law 

Law Enforcement 
Library 

Mathematics 
Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 

Management Science 
Microbiology 

Museum Studies 

Music 

Neurology 

Naval Science 
Neurological Surgery 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Ophthalmology 
Operations Research 
Orthopedic Surgery 
Public Administration 
Pathology 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Pchi 


PCm 
Phar 
Phil 
Phyl 
Phys 
Port 
PPol 
PSc 
Psyc 
Rad 
Rel 
RSci 
Slav 


SLP 
Soc 
Span 
SpEd 
SpHr 
Stat 


Surg 
TCom 
T&T 
Univ 
Urol 
U&RP 


WStu 


Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Political Communications 
Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physiology 

Physics 

Portuguese 

Public Policy 

Political Science 
Psychology 

Radiology 

Religion 

Radiological Sciences 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Service Learning Program 
Sociology | 
Spanish 

Special Education 

Speech and Hearing 
Statistics/Computer and 
Information Systems 
Surgery 
Telecommunications Policy 
Travel and Tourism 
University 

Urology 

Urban and Regional 
Planning 

Women's Studies 


Allied Health Administration EB" 


Courses numbered 100—140 are open only to students in the Ре 
Science degree program with a major in medical record administration: 


100 Readings in Health Record Science (arr.) » 
Assigned readings in health record science and related areas. Con ( 
based on individual student needs; may be repeated for c 


spring) 


helor % g 


5 
di 
ral and 


staf 


redit. 


120 Problems in Organizing and Managing Health 


Information Systems (6) 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Application of princip 
tices in planning, designing, developing, evaluating, and m 
information systems in health care facilities and health agenc 
tion to and application of instructional strategies and techn! 
evaluation techniques to meet employee training needs. 
pletion of subject and human competence requirements. 


130 Seminar: Organization and Management of Health 


Information Systems (5) 
Analysis and review of current practices in organizing and t 
information systems. Review of recent literature and ex 


les and bar 
anagin h luc 
jes. In Il as 
ues Ж m 

prerequisite ® 
staf 


aging с yes 
ent policy ism ^ 


affecting the health care delivery system. Prerequisite: А. 


Anatomy 


181 Quality Assurance/ 
Services (6) 
cture (4 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Theo: 
assurance and risk management techni 
Surrent methods applied in quality assurance programs in health care 
facilities, including concurrent and retrospective methodologies and multi- 
disciplinary approaches. The effect of cash-per-case reimbursement and 
Prospective payment Systems on health information Systems. Prerequisite: 
A 110 and completion of subject and human competence requirements. 
(Spring) 
132 Computerized Health Information 
utomated data Systems and their 


Risk Management in Health Care Staff 


ry and application of quality 
ques for health information systems. 


Systems (3) Staff 


use in health information systems. 
Techniques used in evaluation of hardware and software components of 
computers for health information systems applications. Emphasis on data 
represen i 


апа subj 


140 Management Practicum in Health Information Staff 
Systems and Seminar (12) 


Supervised practical experience in health informati 
In various types of health care facilities. Pre 

uman, and al] prior v 
fall, and spring) 


175 Health, Education, and Rehabilitation Networks (3) Staff 


Survey of the roles and relationships of selected health care, special 
ucation, and rehabilitation services. Topics on current issues will include 

Philosophica] foundations, legislation, and societal concerns аз they relate to 
* professions. 


on systems management 
requisite: Completion of subject, 
ocational competence requirements. (Summer, 


Staff 


val of 


, lovascular, res iratory, gastrointestinal, uri- 
nary, and re ; р ә : 
anatomic 
20 al d 


or ge Anatomy (6) Snell and Staff 
with | uate students. Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented 
* ectures and X-rays. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 
For gray Developmental Anatomy (1) K. Johnson 
val uate students. Origin and development of human body; emphasis on 
ue of embryology BL TS 


in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fall) 
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Albert and Staf 


205 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) я 
Is, tissues, and organs 


For graduate students. Microscopic structure of cel 
human body. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 

206 Scanning Electron Microscopy (2) Koering 
For graduate students. Preparative techniques for various biological tissues 
operation of scanning electron microscope, and interpretation of mie 
graphs. Laboratory fee, $30. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite or concurren 
registration: Anat 260. (Fall) 

‹ . , Р r n 

208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) ri Johns? 
For graduate students. Survey of the evolution of the vertebrate bra 
Prerequisite: Anat 204. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 

209 Use of Audiovisual Techniques in Anatomy (2) Allar 
For graduate students. Preparation of a significant audiovisual program 
some aspect of human anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) staff 


212 Neurobiology (3) 
For graduate students. Same as Idis 212 and Phyl 212. Integrated 80 


rvey 6 


the structure and function of the human nervous system. Lecture, clinic? 

demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25. af 
213 Gross Anatomy (6) 8 

Required for medical students. (Fall) ай 
214 Microscopic Anatomy (3) 5 

Required for medical students. (Fall) staf 
215 Human Developmental Anatomy (1) 

Required for medical students. (Fall) staf 


221-22 Seminar (1-1) ' ies bY 
For graduate students. Research reports and discussions of special ше. 
guest lecturers, staff, and graduate students. Medical students encour 


attend. (Academic year) suf 
249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) ' ;ologic? 

For graduate students. Major research techniques as applied to bi 

materials in the various anatomical disciplines. (Fall) Ange! 


252 Physical Anthropology (1) tion 
Variations in humans and factors affecting them, human evolu ing) 
racial differences, anatomy and culture of ancient humans. (Spr ; 


Walsh and M lat 


253 Brain Tissue Interactions (1) pi 
Lectures on interactions of the central nervous system with | aspe” 
sensory, and endocrine systems. Student presentations and clinica 
:- eluded. Prerequisite: Idis 212. (Spring) АЈ 

D ба Д , є \ 

254 . stal Anatomy (2) | and ай 


rison of feta 


Dissection of the midgestational human fetus Compa 
1 students, 9^7 


structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedica 

(Spring) pol 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1).;« te elect” 

Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its relationship 


microscopic techniques. (Spring) pob 
261 Electron Microscopy in 

Cellular Biology—Laboratory (3) оп and in, 

Introduction to the routine processing of specimens; preparation  : sion 


pretation of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Admission by per pora 

instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. | 

fee, $25. (Spring) T and | 
262 Gross Anatomy of the Upper and Lower Sne n, 


Extremities (2) 


1 { ? P» ions, 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussio 


—_— 


Anatomy 


reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 
(Spring) 

264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Snell 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 
(Spring) 

265 Clinical Cell Biology and Electron Microscopy (arr.) Albert 
Investigation of clinical problems concerning microwave effects on the 
nervous system. 4-week elective periods 

266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Snell 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
$10. (Spring) 

268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and 
Lower Extremities (2) 

Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
$10. (Spring) 

270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) T. Johnson 

Issection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration of 
ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. Limited enrollment. 
Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring) 


€ 
272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 
evelopment, microscopic and gross anatomy, and function of central and 
Peripheral components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring) 


215 Advanced Human Embryology (2) Allan 
icroscopic examination of the human embryo at several critical periods 
uring embryogenesis. Prerequisite: Anat 203. Limited enrollment. 
(Spring) 
276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) Staff 


ctures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialties—endocrinol- 


Snell and Staff 


27 ОБУ, teratology, growth, etc. May be repeated for credit. (Spring) 
9 Applied Regional Anatomy (arr.) Snell 
Elonal dissection, guided readings, weekly discussions. (Spring) 
282 Ady 


“vanced Neuroanatomy (arr.) T. Johnson and Staff 
en of the human brain, study of slides of the central nervous system, 
8n introduction to neurological research. 


284 К es 
порей Surface Anatomy and Radiology (5) Snell 
ed study of anatomical structures that are accessible to examination in 
(Sprin S Subject; normal radiology of the body. 4-week elective periods. 
g) 


28 
8 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) Snell 


289 p; tures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance. 

Се hemical and Morphological Techniques in Slaby 

Aull Biology (3) 

eho tion of biochemical and electron micrographic techniques used in cell 

291 8 БУ research. Limited enrollment. Approval of instructor required. 

— Projects in Anatomy (arr.) Snell 
295 Pendent Study on any aspect of gross anatomy. 

Research (arr.) Staff 


on : " " 
Fee nt differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once for credit. 
arranged. (Fall and spring) 


a cR z 


— 
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Staff 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) \ 
ral examina 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 


tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) staf 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 

Snell 


501 Didactic Anatomy (3) 
Development of a didactic program to include human developmental anato 
my, microscopic anatomy, gross anatomy, and where appropriate, neuroanal 
omy. Students may also develop interdepartmental opportunities. оріс 
may include anatomy of the special senses; functional morphology 9 d 
endocrine system; structure and functional anatomy of the mammary glan 
at different ages in both sexes; functional anatomy of the respiratory system 
including a study of the bronchopulmonary segments; the urinary system 
the heart; the autonomic nervous system; the lymphatic system; the te 
reproductive system; the male reproductive system; peripheral nerves es 

peripheral nerve lesions; functional anatomy of bones and joints; the P 

nant uterus; the structural and functional anatomy of the stomach, dU 


male 


\ num, and colon. Limited enrollment. 1 
800 Summer Remedial: Gross Anatomy (6) enel 
801 Summer Remedial: Microscopic Anatomy (3) Snell 


802 Summer Remedial: Human Developmental Anatomy (1) 


Anesthesiology p- 


Chairman: B.S. Epstein 


Associate Chairman: J.E. Zimmerman (Intensive Care Medicine) 
Courses numbered 190—198 are for nursing anesthesia students. adi 
190 Seminar: Anesthesiology (4) а report 
Small discussion groups on morbidity and mortality from actual ап 
cases. Topics related to complications of anesthesia. staf 


191 Respiratory Care (3) rolong? 
Advanced techniques for the care of patients requiring total P 


respiratory support. Same as Phar 191. staf 


192 Orientation for Anesthesia (0) f anesth* 
Lecture, group discussion, and audiovisual presentation. History 9 nt 

sia, legal aspects, ethics, psychology, professional adjustments, е 
management, and organization. staf 
193-94 Methods and Procedures in Anesthesia (2-2) € resent” 
At affiliated hospitals. Lecture, group discussion, and audiovisu& p eli 
tion. Anesthesia techniques, positions in anesthesia, types 0 lated Pi 
required to meet the needs of different surgical specialties, and re stall 


195-96 Principles of Clinical Anesthesia (13-13) . vea] training 
Twelve-month course at affiliated hospitals. Supervised clinical "ministe" 
experience. The student is assigned patients, organizes an Desi ed U 
anesthesia, and follows the patients throughout hospitalization. ents 
satisfy the American Association of Nurse Anesthetists requi gif 


197 Electronics for Medical Personnel (2) КРЕК ri 
Introduction to fundamental principles used in electronic шеа саге ш! 
for monitoring patient status in operating room and intensi d 
Power, biomedical voltages and transducers, blood pressure an 


Anesthesiology 89 


monitors, displays, telemetry, special-purpose instruments, and safety haz- 


ards analysis techniques for technical equipment procurement. Same as 
Phar 195. (Fall) 


198 Pathological Physiology and Anesthesia (3) ( Staff 
view of pathophysiology of major organ systems in relation to anesthesia. 
Clinical implications of various disease states, their interactions with anes- 
thetics, and effects on anesthetic management. 


210 Anesthesiology Research Laboratory (5) ~ Mergner 
Participation in and observation of the various aspects of ongoing laboratory 
research in anesthesia, including surgery, physiology, pharmacology, and 
research techniques. 

211 Diagnostic and Therapeutic Instrumentation (2) | Shaffer 

ntroduction to diagnostic and therapeutic instrumentation used in critical 
care areas of the hospital, including the OR, ICU, CCU, and ICN. Methods of 
instrumentation operation, problems, and new developments. 

Anesthesiology Research Laboratory (2) ; Mergner 

ardiovascular physiologic changes and measurements resulting from drugs, 
drug interactions, anesthetic techniques, etc. Placental transfer and fetal 
ànd materna] physiologic changes from toxic local anesthetic reactions. 

Limited enrollment. 2nd year only. 

302 Required Anesthesiology (3) Morales and Staff 

uired for senior students. Basic physiology and pharmacology as applied 
to cardiac, respiratory, obstetric, and renal changes incurred during anesthe- 
sia. Clinical application of these fundamentals discussed in class and 
emonstrated clinically. 

0 Anesthesiology (5) 
linical ex 
anesthesia, 
Ing and Ы 
82 Neurosu 


212 


Morales 
perience in preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical 
infant and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy, and monitor- 
ood gas determinations. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
rgical Anesthesia (arr.) Lee 
Inciples of clinica] management of the neurologic patient in the periopera- 
ive iod. Physiology and pharmacology of intracranial pressure and 
cerebral blood flow and metabolism. Somatosensory, visual and auditory 
evoked response monitoring, intracranial pressure monitoring, and the 
effects of respiratory nursing and physiotherapy maneuvers on neurosurgical 
Patients, Participation in research projects in operating room and intensive 
3 Care unit may be possible. Univ. Hosp. 
8 Intensive Care Unit (5) 
valuation a 
Ventilators, а 
*-week electi 


Zimmerman and Staff 

nd management of respiratory failure, rationale and use of 

irway management, cardiovascular support, and intensive care. 

ve periods. Univ. Hosp. 

^" Critical Care Medicine (arr.) Rainey and Staff 
fai pation in managing patients with renal failure, shock, respiratory 
ure, acid-base disorders, and hyperalimentation. Emphasis is placed on 

Appropriate use of invasive monitoring, intubation, and ventilatory support. 


Critical Care Medicine Research (arr.) Zaloga 

erall goals of research efforts are to discover new pathophysiologic 
mechanisms involved in the metabolic and cardiopulmonary alterations of 
critica] illness, It is hoped that new pharmacologic agents that may be useful 
атаса critically ill patients may be developed. Research projects 


к: include Clinical research, animal research, and bench laboratory 
390- estigation. Naval Hosp 


Ты mural 


387 


Anesthesiology Elective (arr.) 
department arra 
ПШ и оп, 


Morales 
nges for students to spend elective periods at other 
Interested students should contact Dr. George Morales. 


90 School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Biochemistry 


Chairman: A.L. Goldstein 


101 Chemistry for Allied Health Science (2) 
For allied health students. Basic concepts of general and orgé 


(Fall) 
Walke 


111 Biochemistry for Allied Health Science (4) # 
For allied health students. Basic concepts of biochemistry and their relat! 


to the allied health field (Fall) 
201 Medical Biochemistry (8) 
Required for medical students. Lecture and laboratory; e 
principles and their relation to medicine (Fall) 
209 Research Elective in Medical Biochemistry (arr.) 
For senior medical students. Research in areas currently unde 
i in the department. (Academic year) suf 
\ 221-22 General Biochemistry (4—4) Gallo and is 
A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate student 
biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chem 
) Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154 (Academic year) así 
ү 925-96 Introduction to Biochemical Research (arr.) Fiskum and, 
| Rotation through research projects in laboratory units within the Bi m. 
try Department to provide individualized in-depth training in the m pot 
and instrumentation used in those units Limited to students in the De 


staf 


anic chemist? 


Walker and suf 


mphasis 0n 


Walk? 


r investig? 


ment of Biochemistry graduate program. (Academic year) yl 
227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) pi 
Current literature in biochemistry. Open to graduate students yy 


biomedical sciences and to a limited number of medical students. 


repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) m 
229 Biochemistry of Enzymes (2) E. An 

Handling of enzymes, kinetics, reaction mechanisms, active site, ! 

regulation, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221. 


(Spring) T 
230 Current Topics in Enzymology (2) Bailey ama 

For graduate students. Directed readings in various areas of enzy d 

May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Bioc 229 w 


231 Bioenergetics (2) 
Laws of thermodynamics, application of these 
oxidation-reduction processes, and other specia 


laws to biological iy Bf 


1 topics. Prerequ 


221-22 (Fall) chet 
232 Protein Chemistry (2) Steers and tio ip? 
Theory and methods of protein chemistry, structure- function rela (pl 


proteins, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221. 
Walker ja 


240 Nutrition (2) { 
Discussion of RDA, nitrogen balance, vitamins and minerals, diets, 


special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. (Spring) aod ' 
241 Current Topics in Nutrition (2) Walker ll 
Directed literature readings in various areas of nutrition. May 
for credit. Prerequisite: Bioc 240. ye 
256 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited il 
Metabolic Diseases (1) piod › 


ions of molecular 


Biochemical aspects of genetics and contribut 


Biochemistry 91 


understanding of human mutations and hereditary diseases. Prerequisite: 
Bioc 250. ^ (Spring) 


260 Lipids (2) Gallo and Vanderhoek 
For graduate students. Biosynthesis, metabolism, functions of lipoproteins, 
prostaglandins, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22. 
(Spring) 

261 Current Topics in Lipids (2) Vahouny and Staff 
For graduate students. Directed readings in the area of lipid biochemistry. 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Bioc 260 


264 Membrane-Associated Complex Lipids (1) Fishman 
Catabolism and biosynthesis of complex sphingolipids, inherited metabolic 
iseases associated with malignant transformation, potential roles of gangli- 
osides as membrane receptors for toxins and hormones, and aspects of 
membrane structure and biochemistry. 


270 Biochemistry of the Immune Response (2) Goldstein and Staff 
Immunoglobulin structure, function, and regulation; complement system; 


lochemistry of mediators of cellular immunity; molecular biology of the 
ifferentiation of the immune system. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. 
(Spring) 
271 Current Topics in Immunology (2) Goldstein and Staff 
or graduate students. Directed readings in the area of biochemical immu- 
nology. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Bioc 270. 
280 Biochemistry of Nerve Tissue (2) Moody and Staff 
olecular structure and function of nerve tissue, intra- and interneuronal 
communication mechanisms, biochemistry of various brain dysfunctions, and 
2 other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. (Fall) 
-91 Extramural Biochemistry Elective (arr.) Walker 
© department arranges for students to spend one or more elective periods 
at other institutions. 
295 Research in Bio 


еа chemistry (arr.) 
articipation i 


Staff 


n а project under investigation in the department or one in a 


related field suggested by the student and approved by the staff. Content 
dier each time course is offered. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
299 ing) 
7300 Thesis Research (3—3) od 
ч (Fall and Spring) 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) E 


еда to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
9 Ре Мау Ье repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Dissertatio 


Limi n Research (arr.) Staff 
(F ited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all and spring) Д 


ings in Human Nutrition (arr.) Walker 


of Senior medical students. Directed readings in human nutrition. Review 
Чопа c concepts of nutrition and how to apply them to clinical situa- 


(Spring) 

503 9e ping 
Readings in Immunology (3) Goldstein 
gy mec Ба сайїпв in immunochemistry, immunobiology, tumor immunolo- 
(Spring) sic and clinical cellular immunology. May be repeated for credit. 


Su ; 
mmer Remedial: Biochemistry (8) 
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Acting Chairman: L.P. Scott 
Associate Chairmen: D.W. 


Child Health and Development 


Child Health and Development 


Delaney (House Staff and Medical Care), А 
Einhorn (Pediatric Medicine), L.W. Greenberg (Student Affairs), 9% 


Randolph (Surgical Division) 
R.M. Sly (Aller: 


Directors of Divisions: L.J. D'Angelo (Adolescent Medicine), 


gy), R.S. Chandra (Anatomical Pathology), W.A., McGill II (Anesthesion 
gy), L.P. Scott (Cardiology), F.M. Midgley (Cardiovascular Surgery), 9 
Hicks (Clinical Laboratories), M.L. Elgart (Dermatology), W. Hung (Endo- 
crinology), A.H. Einhorn (General Medicine), S.L. Leikin (Hematology? 
G.B. Avery (Neonatology), E. Ruley (Nephrology), S.A. Shelburne, 
(Neurology), D. McCullough (Neurosurgery), D.S. Friendly (Ophthal Я 
gy), D.W. McKay (Orthopaedic Surgery), К.М. Grundfast (Otolaryngo 
gy), G. Eng (Physical Medicine), M. Boyajian (Plastic Surgery), J.H. " | 
(Psychiatry), W.J. McSweeney (Radiology), J.G. Randolph (General Su 
gery), A.B. Belman (Urology) 
303 Pediatric Clerkship (10) 
Required for medical students. Full-time, as part of resident team; “af 
rounds, work in outpatient department and specialty clinics under 57. 
supervision; child psychiatry and child guidance, lectures, € 
ences, grand rounds. Children's Hosp. (Annual, continuous 8-wee 
360 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: 
Adolescent Unit (5) 
4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp „мп 
361 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Einh 
Infectious Diseases (5) 


Greenberg 


ini со! 
linica gid e 


Einhor? 


4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. « a hor 
362 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Binh 

General Medicine (5) ; 1, Hos? 

Children aged 2 months-3 years. 4-week elective periods. Children $ ort 
363 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Binh > 


General Pediatrics (5) : 
Children aged 3—12 years. 4-week elective periods. Children $ Ной 


365 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Van 


General Pediatrics (5) week el 

Ward and ambulatory services. Lectures, conferences, rounds, 4 
tive periods. Holy Cross Hosp Вай? 
366 Mental Retardation (arr.) (ре? 
res, disorder? aod 


Review of etiologic factors, clinical manifestations, seizu tive 
y nahad dnd , d restora’ y8 
peutic and preventive aspects, sociological problems, and T9. tion in 
rehabilitative approaches to chronic disease/disorder. Participa for Ù 
medical care delivery program and three educational progra 


retarded. Hosp. for Sick Children inho 
3670 : mu Ei " 
367 Outpatient Pediatrics (5) tient 
Elective in pediatrics as part of a resident team on an outpà 
Children's Hosp. pel? 
373 Pediatric Urology (arr.) jent 
iota , tien 
Participation in clinical approaches on an inpatient and ора ens в 


Assessment, diagnostic evaluation, and participation іп surg} 
week elective periods. Children’s Hosp 
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374 Pediatric Orthopaedic Surgery (5) 

4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp 

375 Pediatric Surgery (arr.) Randolph and Staff 
Farticipation in closely supervised surgical service for infants and children, 
including newborn surgery and surgery for trauma and neoplasms. Chil- 
dren’s Hosp. 

376 Pediatric Neurology (5) Gale 
Active participation in inpatient and outpatient management of children 
with a variety of neurologic disorders. Experience in the gamut of diagnostic 
Procedures. Participation in regularly scheduled clinical rounds, conferences, 
and seminars is encouraged. Children’s Hosp. 

378 Genetics (5) 


Principles of basic human 


Nason 


Rosenbaum 
genetics with emphasis on the dysmorphic child, 
chromosomal aberrations, and genetic counseling. Opportunity to work in 


the genetic laboratory and to learn chromosomal techniques. 4-week elective 
Periods. Children’s Hosp. 


379 Pediatric Intensive Care (arr.) Holbrook. Fields, Pollack, Zaritsky 
linical and didactic material on the pathophysiology and treatment of life- 
threatening illnesses, conditions, or injuries in childhood. Carefully super- 

} vised patient responsibility. Children's Hosp. 
80 Development Disabilities (агт) Battle 


leoretical issues of development, clinical appraisal, and intervention strat- 
egies for disability in vision, audition, motor functions, cognition, language, 
eeling, ang affective development. Following an intensive review of normal 
gı lopment in all areas. Weekly reading assignments, written projects, and 
utorial discussion sessions. Hosp. for Sick Children. 


381 pediatrie Allergy and Immunology (5) Sly, Josephs 
ntroduction to pediatric allergy and clinical immunology; clinics and wards. 
Mary. experience in experimental techniques, pulmonary function testing, 
2 objective methods of clinical evaluation. Children's Hosp. 
Pe diatrie Radiology دست‎ McSweeney and Staff 
a ir" paara in conferences and observation in the department; convention- 
ае newer nonconventional body imaging techniques are stressed in 
at em solving in pediatric medicine. Children’s Hosp. 
ulmonary Medicine (arr.) 
troduction to SI 
testing, and fibero 
p cedures, includi 
Cations in 
decade, M 
Patients an 


386 p 


Fink, Ganesh 
DS and sleep APNEA program, pulmonary function 
Ptic bronchoscopy. Detailed diagnostic and therapeutic 
ng pulmonary and nutritional manifestations and compli- 
brosis patients, from newborns to those in their third 


' Psychological, and social problems of cystic fibrosis 
d their families. Children's Hosp. 


ology/Oncology (5) Leiken and Staff 

rse on the diagnosis and management of children with hemato- 

ases. Laboratory experiences, including examination 

Smears and bone marrow aspirates and interpretation of 

tests used in the diagnosis and management of these patients. 4- 
* periods. Children's Hosp. 


Tonically Ill Child and Family Battle 
-ommunity (arr ) 


8 : " 
Problems А-г fam; ] P vided children with 


chronic illnesses (both long-term 
the health Ly aspects) in the hospital and in the community. Introduc- 
consultants team concept and preparation to serve as members, leaders, 
Urses, alli on an interdisciplinary health care team. Contact with 
biosoci al led health 


Professionals, and other team members. Focus on the 
With of care. Em 


88 rather th 


phasis on improving the function of children 


chronic į 
1с пе ап on specific diseases. Hosp. for Sick Children. 


94 School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Avery and Staff 


388 Newborn Medicine (arr.) 
4-wee 


Observation and participation in the intensive care of infants. 


elective periods. Children's Hosp. 

Perry and Staff 
es, interpretation 
rizations. 


389 Pediatric Cardiology (5) 
Physical diagnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseas 
of electrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, cardiac cathete 
week elective periods. Children's Hosp 


390—95 Extramural Pediatric Elective (arr.) iods 
The department makes arrangements for students to spend elective per! 
at other institutions. Interested students should contact Dr. Arnold Einhor?- 
Program must be approved by the Department, the student's advisor, ап 


Dean's Office. 


396 Approach to Care of Child with Battle 
Handicapping Conditions (arr.) 2 
Multidisciplinary approach to care of children with multiple handle 

t 


developmental delay, and/or chronic illness, in clinical assessments, 
sessions, and interdisciplinary conferences. Reaction and behavior 0t ‘et 
child, family, and staff are explored. Weekly reading assignment, 
projects, and tutorial discussion sessions. Hosp. for Sick Children. 


397 Pediatric Nephrology (arr.) Bock and Ви, 
Emphasis on clinical pediatric nephrology of inpatients and outpà 
Opportunities for evaluation of new referrals for renal problems an, and 


outpatient settings. Research opportunities available in immunologic ©, 
of renal disease, complement abnormalities, vitamin D z 
base physiology, and renal physiology; but clinical aspects of the Р 


stressed. Children's Hosp. 
à staf 


399 Ambulatory Adolescent Medicine (5) 
Outpatient clinic experience in diagnosis and manageme deett 
problems, under supervision of senior staff and fellows. Participa ей 
consultative clinics, multidisciplinary interviewing conferences, Monit 

teaching conferences, Adolescent Grand Rounds, and twice-weekly ast 


ences with director of outpatient management and departmen 
Children’s Hosp. d staf 
400 Pediatric Laboratory Medicine (arr.) Hicks aT dist 
th clinica : 


Laboratory studies of infants and children correlated wi ve peri 
In-depth review of laboratory diagnostic studies. 4-week electi 
Children's Hosp. d staf 
401 Pediatric Otolaryngology (5) Grundfast Fomo 
Otoscopic examination of infants and children; managemen mise. c» 
middle-ear disorders; evaluation of stridor and airway compro 
dren's Hosp. h and taf 
403 Pediatric Rehabilitation (arr. ) Koch кй 
nfants an aod 


Exposure to acute and chronic disabling disorders in i Jopment v 
The student is expected to learn normal neuromuscular deve xpos " 
physical examination, with emphasis on posture and movemes е in robe ye 
electrodiagnostic techniques and the use 2 i 


of non-M.D. therapi si 
tation. Observation of pathologic states re 


ferred for treatmen 


prescription of braces and adaptive equipment. Children's Нов green 

404 Being an Effective Teacher (3) ! onere 
Theory of problem solving, learning of preference styles, А 
skills and the way in which they affect teaching. Students 88 aod ні" | 
teaching and learning styles, are assigned independent re 
videotapes to assess teaching effectiveness. C 


ading* 
hildren’s Hosp. 


Computer Medicine 


Computer Medicine 
Chairman. 


W.S. Yamamoto 


101 Practical Computing for New Health Practitioners (3) Orthner 
For students majoring in radiologic science and administration Familiariza- 
tion with computer systems, basic terminology, applications programming, 
and V/O equipment 

201 Theory of Medicine (1) Yamamoto 
nquiry into the theoretical constructs implicit in the practice of medicine, bi 
With emphasis on decision theory. Other topics include the nature, origin, Ў 
and organization of medical knowledge, with a focus on statistical reasoning 

252 Introduction to Interactive Computing (1) Orthner 
ntroduction to the Massachusetts General Hospital Medical Utility Pro- 
Bramming System (MUMPS) programming environment and data base 
management system. Allows nonprogrammers to design, establish, and 
Operate interactive data bases that are useful for many research projects. 

253 Medical Computing (1) Yamamoto 

Spects of computer use, including preparation and execution of programs us 
that involve clinical or research applications, such as ECG analysis, pulmo- NN 
nary function calculation, medical file management, mathematical model- 
Ing, data processing, and managerial computing. 


353 Medical Computing (arr.) Yamamoto, Orthner 3 
Spects of computer use. including preparation and execution of programs 
that involve clinical or research applications such as ECG analysis, pulmo- 
nary function calculation, medical file management, mathematical model- 
ing, data processing, and managerial computing. In most cases instructor 
tutors Student in computation applied to a medical topic. Classroom or i 
a ratory instruction only if two or more students enroll. Students inter- iN 
3 ested in MUMPS are instructed in a separate section. un 
94 Automated Medical Measurement Systems (5) Yamamoto, Tidball 
tudents Work under supervision in a multiphasic screening clinic and 
Participate in the process of new implementations and in evaluation of the 
System, Seminar discussions related to clinical practice, preventive medicine, 
1 and occupational medicine. 4-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg. 
Xtramura] Computer Medicine Elective (arr.) 
© department Sponsors fourth-year students spending one or more elective 
Periods at other institutions. Programs must have the prior approval of the 
partment staff 


50 A 
" Mathematical Models and Decision Theory (3) Yamamoto 


^w айс review of mathematical and computational approaches to medi- 
€cision ana] 


“per ysis and representations of biomedical information. The 
it sed к deal with physiological systems in heuristic and decision algo- 
and Pe with formulation of medical information for automated diagnosis 
ty Enosis, Students should have some interest or experience in probabili- 
invo a differential 
vi 


а! equations and will be expected to complete a project 
ng computers. Warwick Bldg. 
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Dermato 
Conferen, 


logy Clinic (5) Elgart and Staff 
ces, lectures, and attendance at dermatology clinic where patients 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


À f 
with wide variety of dermatoses are seen. Diagnosis and treatment 0 


; ‘or 
common skin disorders, dermatologic surgical procedures, technique d 
en, culture and identification of fungi, microscopic diagn 


d. Fac. А850 


using liquid nitrog 
sis of common cutaneous diseases. 4-week elective periods. Me 


Р OS у ; 1 
381 Dermatology Clinic (5) Mitchel 
Same as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Group Health taf 
382 Dermatology Clinic (5) Rodman and a 
Same as Derm 380, 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Army Med. 


383 Dermatology Clinic (arr.) Ruggles 
Same as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Andrews AFB Hosp. 
nd taf 


385 Dermatology in General Medicine (arr.) Nigra à rm 
Intensive learning experience in dermatology. Outpatient clinic two d 
ings a week. Daily rounds on the inpatient and consultation serv! ch 

nce conference ёй 


Consultations on all patients in hospital. One basic scie 4 lide 
week. Minimum of three hours of Kodachrome dermatology review led. 
sessions each week. Advanced reading in dermatology will be schedu 

Supervision by chief resident. Washington Hosp. Center. pigar 


386 Private Office Practice (arr.) , dents Y 
Dr. Elgart will arrange with various private dermatologists for stu 
work in a private dermatology office. 
390—92 Extramural Dermatology Elective (arr.) elective 


The department may arrange for students to spend one or — chait 
periods at other institutions. Interested students should contact 


man of the department. 


Emergency Medicine p" 


Chairman: M.S. Smith staf 
10 Introduction to Prehospital Clinical Medicine (5) :onces, the role 
Explores, through lectures and laboratory simulation experience» (eM? 

bulance i 


and responsibilities of the emergency medical technician/am bandagi? 
A). Patient assessment, basic life support, hemorrhage contro}, pi geli 
splinting, and extrication techniques. Observation of emerges, resus’ 
ery in a local setting. Certification training in cardiopulmo wo ihe nation! 
tion. Upon successful completion, the student is eligible to ta 

registry EMT/A examination. 

11 Anatomy and Physiology for Prehospital Clinicians 1 the 
Structure and function of selected anatomical parts d ye ovas. 
human body. Emphasis on head, neck, and chest regions an 

у. ави аа, " m e . 
respiratory, endocrine, and central nervous systems. Рой тей 
tions highlight areas of particular relevance to the eme 
technician. 

12 Anatomy and Physiology for Prehospita 1 
Continuation of EMed 11. Emphasis on abdominal regio 
musculoskeletal systems. Prerequisite: EMed 11 

50 Arrhythmia Recognition for Emergency Clinicians @ basic E 
Fundamentals of electrocardiography and interpretation у emphasis 


ading ECGs, e 
eading Men d th 


suf 
l Clinicians П MNT. 


terns. Common errors in taking and r 
identification of common normal and abnormal wave pat 
of drugs and electrolyte imbalance on ECG pat 


terns. 
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60 Topics in Emergency Pharmacology and Toxicology (3) Staff 
Verview of pharm; | 


armacologic agents commonly used in the prehospital setting 

cal, and traumatic emergencies. Review 

d ement of cases involving selected poisons and illicit 
rugs. 


61 Prehospital Advanced Life Support I (5) 


Role and responsibilities of the emergenc 
including medic 


Ogy, and 
abdominal 


Baldwin 
y medical technician. paramedic, 
al history and physical assessment techniques, pathophysiol- 
management of shock, cardiac, respiratory, neurological, and 
emergencies. Overview of emergency medical services communi- 

nts are assigned to work in local emergency depart- 
e with area paramedics. Laboratory sessions in patient 


: y ‘ i , Intravenous tech- 
niques, and IM SQ injections 


. Prerequisite: EMed 10: EMed 11, 12, and 50 or 
Concurrent registration. 
62 Prehospital Advanced Life Support II (5) Baldwin 


88essment a 
Obstetrics. gy 


nd management of emergencies (not covered in EMed 61) in 
rics, Prerequi 


adolescent medicine, and geriat- 
site: EMed 10, 11, 12, 50, 60, and 61. 


з, including those experiencing emotional crisis, 


Such as ky : physically impaired, and children. Includes specific crises, 


death and dyin nd spouse abuse, sexual assault, suicide, drug abuse, and 


Prehospital Clinical Р 
dents rota 


units, a poiso 


racticum (4) 


Baldwin 
te through a 


ministrative Communication Skills (3) De Atley, Saitta 
, record keeping, oral presentation skills, and commu- 
h у impaired or non-English-speaking patients. 
e , : ааай 
Inf "Eency Medical Services Management Staff 
rodo ation Systems (3) 
а Uction to nd 


dustry (3) dica! Services and the Health Care 


Organizat; 
the Uni j and management of emergency medical Services systems in 
medic les. Service 


Services Communication Staff 


. on . te 

Service, to communication network conce 

, Including communica 
ts ures for multipl 

annin 
Th pies Medic Staff 
teaching processes, including the 
and lecture outlines. 
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124 Management of Emergency Medical Services 


126 Clinical Update in Emergency Medicine (3) 


127 Prehospital Field Experience (2) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Resources (3) Ре 
Principles of personnel management and basic human processes that contri | 
ute to the functioning of organizations; discussion of manpower training | 
utilization, resource allocation, vehicular design, and equipment purchase. 
Staf 
problems, such | 


State-of-the-art management of typical and atypical clinical 
infecti? 


as cardiopulmonary resuscitation, multiple trauma, head injury, 
diseases, poisoning, and overdose staf 


` "EP dis 
Fieldwork in prehospital or emergency department service. ( laser 
cussion highlights appropriate clinical management techniques 


selected case studies 
staf 


‹ снос in Prehosnital Emergence icine ( : 
131 Issues in Prehospital Emergency Medicine (3) including 


Current concepts and controversies in prehospital care delivery, 
use of medical protocols, role of the medical community in supervisio 
training, and prehospital certification and recertification criteria. che! 
and risks of performing advanced technical procedures, such as endotrà f 
intubation, chest decompression, cricotracheotomy, and central line P 
ment in the field setting staf 
133 Educational Planning and Assessment for Emergency 
Medical Services Administrators П (3) ting and 
Development of effective presentation styles as well as test writin inf 
performance-evaluation techniques, through presenting lectures, рге 
examinations, and evaluating test results. Prerequisite: EMed 122. stall 
134 Mental Health and the Emergency Clinician (3) Recost” 
The impact of stress and burnout on emergency medical personnel. gre 
tion, causes, and effects of stress symptoms as well as short-term 


counseling techniques. C мепай 
136 Financial Management іп Emergency 

Medical Services (3) th emp) 

The fundamentals of budgeting and financial management, W! ement ай 

on budget development, financial resource allocation, manag 

block grant procurement. Prerequisite: Acct 51, Stat 51. Cavens 
140 Emergency Medical Services Systems Analysis (3) in emer” y № 

Basic principles and methods of planning and evaluation c the curte 

medical services: Various analytical models are used to exam Ше 

ly recognized components of an emergency medical services their impact 


for evaluating prehospital care services and determining 


patient outcomes. Prerequisite: HSA 170 ре At 

150 Disaster and Multiple Casualty Planning (2) ral and nos 
Management of multiple casualty incidents in prehospità ја? 
environments, including development of mass casua 
principles of triage, medical evaluation procedures, 
cols, and the role of the command physician 

160 Medicolegal Aspects of Emergency Medical Se 
Examination of a variety of medicolegal issues in the 
medical services, including abandonment, malpractice, 
consent, the Freedom of Information and Privacy Acts, the "e 
law, protocol deviation, record keeping, patient refusal d eci” if 
medical control. Emergency medicine legislation and recent pali 


170 Practicum: Prehospital Clinical Medicine (3) member of of 
Fieldwork in prehospital emergency care service as 8 
department rescue squad or private ambulance com 


rvices Ú erg? 
delivery em 
negli 


reviews include discussion of patie 
Я lessons in clinical management. 


t 180 Emergency Medical Services Incident Command (3) 
e principles of incident command as the 

Services incidents, including 
Integration with other health 

Ity, mutual aid, 


nt problems and highlight pertinent 


Staff 
y pertain to emergency medical 
size up, single- and multiple-unit operations, 
care and federal agencies, transfer of author- 
and regional response plans. Simulation experiences, 
181 Extrication and Rescue Techniques (4) 
echniques used in 
accident extrication 
use of ropes, 
182 p 


Staff 
gaining access to and evacuating the injured. Vehicular 
, highrise and water rescue, electrical emergencies, and 


ublic Education and Media Relations for 
mergency Medical Services Personnel (3) 
th е role of the media in relation to e 


Staff 


mergency medical services explored 

qj Eh classroom discussion with media representatives; advantages and 

Isadvantages of media coverage; methodologies for public education about 
emer, 


gency medical services. 


183 Medical Control (3) 


hv, Tole and responsibilities of the control hospital and the command 
p ysician. Methods of evaluating medical protocols, personal performance, 
" and impact on health care. 

4 Emergency Medical 


azardous Material 


azardous materials and their risks for emergency medical services and for 
rea unity; identification of hazardous materials and related problems, 
Patient ons to be used when approaching the contaminated patient, and 
E management following exposure to selected hazards 
mergency Medical Services Research 
sign and Presentation (3) 


rese Бавіс Principles and methods used in emergency medical services 
Teportin, ata collection, analytical (including quantitative) methods, and 
. IB techniques, A research project is required Prerequisite: EMed 118 
Medica p Advanced Topics in Emergency Staff 

ini €rvices Administration (2) 
lal issues, Such as labor relations, unions, and collective bargaining; 


Contra, i 
ment гж Negotiations; medical and community relations, personnel develop- 
991 » and Motivation techniques 


e pendent Study (3) Staff 
or nr research project in an area relevant to emergency medicine 
20 d graduate seniors with permission of program faculty 
r ; : > ‚ 1 к 
nt Eency Medical Services Administrative 
T €rnship (12) 
he Student is 
administrative 
Clive: r 
very pro 
delivery c^. 
needs, 


201 Capa: 
ardio 
ашса] тоату Resuscitation Practicum (0) De Atley and Staff 
completion of ЕМ, y Providing basic cardiac life support (BCLS). Upon 
230 E ergen ed 201 and 230. the student receives BCLS certification. 
Req я 


т 
a y Medici ‹ 4 ” 
lech Pd Course ern (2) Kline, De Atley 


for first-ye : : i { 
tal Ure/demonstrati year medical students. Didactic presentations, 


ons, and small- > Sess basic prehospi- 
88 ри group practice sessions on basic prehospi 
Student ты Cnt and stabiliz 


flne: ; zation. Upon completion of EMed 201 and 230, the 
*ceives BCLS certification Spring) 


De Atley 


Services Response to 
8 Incidents (3) 


De Atley 


Staff 


190 


De Atley 
assigned to a loc. 
Intern to assist 


m Opportunity 
to devise protocols 


al emergency medical service agency as an 
in the administration of its health care 
to evaluate ongoing health care service 
and regulations consistent with service 
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231 Emergency Medicine II (1) Chen, De Atley, and suf 
Elective supplement to and expansion of EMed 230. The student is expe 
to develop proficiency equivalent to that of an emergency medical technicla” 
Opportunities to spend time on a basic life support ambulance or а mobi 
intensive care unit. The student will receive BCLS certification & 
successful completion of the course. Prerequisite: EMed 230. (Spring 

302 Emergency Medicine (3) Kline and Suf 
Required for senior students. Rotating clinical shifts in the emergency unit 
the University Hospital under the supervision of the faculty and residents ? 
the Department of Emergency Medicine. Videotaped series of lectures, dai 
student conferences, and required readings. Two-week rotation wit 


required clinical shifts - 
311 Emergency Medicine at Holy Cross M. Smith, Shusté 


Hospital (arr.) uni 
А two- or four-week elective in emergency medicine in a suburban con 
ty hospital setting. Participation in relevant conferences at Holy Cro ad 
the weekly Emergency Medicine Grand Rounds series. Prerequisite: 
302. Univ. Hosp Kline 

312 Emergency Medicine Elective (arr.) edicine 
A four-week elective for the student interested in emergency ™ pines 
as a career. The student is assigned a faculty preceptor an Cor sit! 
clinical experience with a research or administrative project. Prerequ 
EMed 302 

320 Comparative Emergency Medical Services 
Systems (arr.) à m 
Time is divided among EMS systems in the District of Columbia, Monté sj 
ery County, and Fairfax County. The student accompanies pre герой 
advanced life support providers. Required reading list. A short written of 
on à prehospital care topic is required. Prerequisite: Permission 0 ins 


Adams, Che? 


and, for visiting students, EMed 302 or equivalent. Litovit 

* б С 8 - i 1 
330 Clinical Toxicology (5) J. Smith, Control 
Under supervision, students work in the National Capital Pa honê 5 


Center at Georgetown University Hospital. Students answer he 
from the public and medical community requesting informat c vigi 
also a series of seminar-style conferences. Four weeks only. 


EMed 302 and permission of instructor. Rosenth? t 
340 Research Elective in Emergency Medicine (5) T f Emerge"! 
Participation in ongoing research activities of the Division 0 
Medicine Walls 
A 


350 Wound Management (arr.) 
Wound care, including preparation, cleansing, debri 
repair, dressings, splints, and after-care instruction, under the s 
Emergency Department staff. Two or four weeks Sh 
390-93 Extramural Emergency Medicine (arr.) ive peri 
The department will allow selected students to spend electi 
other institutions. 


Health Care Sciences a 


Chairman: J.E. Ott 


esth 
dement, ар івіо? of 


р? 
personnel in of R 


Courses numbered 10—96 are limited to military 
health sciences programs. 


10 Anatomy and Physiology (3) 


Staff 
Study of the human body; etiology, arthrolo. 


ЕУ, myology, hematology, immu- 


nology; circulatory, respiratory, digestive, endocrine, excretory, nervous, and 


reproductive systems. 


11 Applied Anatomy and Physiology (4) Staff 
Pplication of anatomical and physiological principles. Control of hemor- 
r age thods of resuscitation, management of shock, relief of pain; 
Physica] examination, nutrition, fluid and electrolyte balance, respiratory 
conditions, childbirth. 
12 Mathematics for Health Providers (2) Staff 
rovides a basi 


used to calculate the effect 


Staff 


- ances used іп treating people: pharmaceutical mathematics, 
Tminology. pre i 


' | ential 
xic reactions of certain d 


Radiation Biology (2) 

+ of ionizing radiation on variou 
Ody as an inte і 
за. Д grated unit 


x. 


ities, clasa; гу use of radiation therapy, including therapy modal- 
1H » Classification of neoplasms, types of therapy units, and treatments. 
ealth Physics ( 4) 


Staff 


isometric transmissions, 


ar - sient equilibrium, artificial transmutations, nucle- 
ә Em and counting of statistics 
r ucti " " 
Study action to Epidemiology (1) Staff 


proce- 
ng and reporting of the communicable diseases 


edi 

Int M bi 
agnosti 

elective теслі цев bes 


iagnosis and Staff 
i в and determining the 
t equipped to provide relevant data in a cost- 


on advanced technology. Review of therapeutic 


A ty ques In Cardiac Resuscitation (2) Staff 
Skills need fee designed to teach basic cardiac life-support techniques and 
iologic ^ asic life-support instruction training 

Basi concepts neementals and Radiation Health (6) Staff 
г monly u Positions a gnosis of disease using radiologic equipment. 
"m ents а nad m of X-ray penetration, protective measures 
mater posure, Review of NR . afety techniques; acceptable units of radia- 

als and Storage C regulations, accountability, records, receipt of 
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102 
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67 Disaster Sanitation (3) suf 
Survey of nuclear, biological, and chemical hazards; emphasis on detecti 


personnel protection, and related functions. uf 
68 Environmental Sanitation (1) 7 
ute to human he 


Study of certain environmental factors that contrib 
Food, water, living and working spaces, economics, and pest control. ul 


75 Dental Fundamentals (2) : 
Includes screening dental records, providing oral examinations, 
radiographs, administering anesthesia, and providing dental, en 


and periodontal treatment. 
" staf 


83 Alcohol and Drug Abuse (2) NI 
Includes types and magnitude of substance abuse, ethical and medica 


impact on the family, and treatment. suf 
87 Surface Radiation Health (3) А ices af! 
Provides background data on sources of radiation and radiation serv! 
programs available in the Navy. 
90 Occupational/Environmental Health (5) 
Basic concepts of environmental hazards, such as ch 
exposure, and how to prevent and treat exposure to tox 
evaluations of safety hazards and unsafe practices in t 


92 Medical Material Management (4) . pro 
Material management in the medical facility. Budget and budgeting у 
expense operating budget, purchasing, material receipt and dl 
inventory of equipment and supplies, controlled medicinals, 8 acco 
cards, surveys and adjustments, classes of plant property, prope 
ability, storage requirements. 

93 Health Systems Administration I (arr.) , in£ ge 
Health systems organization. General office procedures, basic typ dis 
ods, standard subject identification codes, filing procedures, reco als. 
security of patient information, correspondence, procedural manu 


94 Health Systems Administration II (4) on. Qf 
Planning office systems, procedures, environment, and locati al relat” 
control, work measurement methods, authority and organization 
ships, principles of office organization, employee supervision. 


j^ 
95 Records Management (6) 
Public health records management. Classification of personnel, A 


x : i t, 

records, promotions, educational services, career develop tical 
orientation, medical care eligibility, patient data systems, $ 
sis. 

96 Clinical Experience (10) call 
У "ue v ; uU i cally 
Supervised experience and research. Application of didact 
principles to the practical situation. A 

100 Clinical Medicine Review (5) ' eet the "nt 

For physician assistant students who have failed to Tu е end 
minimum cumulative QPI average in the core curriculum tation об дӯ 
clinical year. Students may petition to take this additiona meet ind) 
time-only basis; the rotation will be specifically tailo 
student needs, if permission is granted. 
101 Environmental Biostatistics (3) d p 
Statistical reasoning, collection of data, rates, incidens, ' For of 
Generalization of observations and use of measurement 


students. 
102 Food and Water Sanitation (3) tems: "d 
General characteristics of urban and rural water Sy$ 


emical and ind i! 
ic substances: 
he workplace А * 


Ay 
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ood sanitation: processing, storing, 
sonnel. 


Staff 


ent of 


109 Human Behavior I (2) Stein 


Tepares student to enter clinical work with a practical knowledge of 
Psychiatry, Mental status examination as a tool of clinical assessment. 
evelopment of a o understanding and working with 
Psychiatric patients. (Fall) 
113 Preventive Medicine and Epidemiology 


for Physician Assistants (2) 
Ocuses on psychosocial issues that will affect t 
assistant, including abo 


basic approach t 
Cawley 


, Suicide, stress, 
tion, professional 
reimbursement, and malpractice. Prerequisite: HCS 119. 


116 Medical Terminology (0) 


Utotutorial completed before enterin 
$rminology ang у 


practice, legislation, 
pring) 


Stein 

g the Physician Assistant program. 

M ocabulary basic to all areas of medical science, hospital 
119 Tvice, and allied health specialties. 

The Physician Assistant Role 

In Modern Health Care (2) 

€ evolution and 

ery, within t 


Cawley 


120 B 


for Allied Health Sciences (2) 
111. For off-campus students. 


icrobiology for New H 
me as Micr 128. Le r 


12] 


Gublie Health Micro 


bi 
eral applica iology (3) 


epts of microbiol 
12 nosocomial i 


present state-of- 
Seases. Prerequi- 
th permission of 


- the proach to Diagnosis (arr.) Staff 
Sympto and nt With the basic skills necessary to recognize clinical 

“gns needed to arrive at an informed provisional diagnosis, 
pus Students. 


Ses" 
ra ae 


Ha ج‎ 
53 


جي 
^s‏ 


a 
ta. 
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Staff 


127 Clinical Medicine I (arr.) ы 
he recognition of the clinica 


h an introduction to t 
format allows the 
dge in the basic sciences. 


Provides the student wit 
disease state. An interdisciplinary 
learning through the use of acquired knowle 
campus students. 

128 Clinical Medicine II (arr.) Staf 
Continuation of Clinical Medicine I with emphasis on advanced technology 
used in diagnosis and complete review of the therapeutic approach. Prerequ' 


site: HCS 127. For off-campus students. 
Staff 


131 Human Behavior ЇЇ (2) 
Continuation of HCS 109. Prerequisite: HCS 109. (Spring) 

133 Introduction to Clinical Assessment (arr.) Staf 
Clinical interviewing and physical examination. De 
student to achieve а beginner's level of clinical competence. For off- 


students. taf 

134 Clinical Assessment (arr.) oa 
Provides the necessary information and opportunity to refine and рга bili 
skills in patient interviewing and physical examination. Provides the 80; 
ties necessary to integrate data obtained from the newer and more soph 


cated modes of diagnostic technology. (Fall) 
pova! 


137 Issues in Health Care (1) , roes 

Focuses on individual practitioner-patie e various fo , 
of society that have a major impact on t jen "^ 
contribution of law, ethics, economics, he 
system is introduced in lectures and panel discussions 
case reports. For off-campus students. at 

140 Clinical-Pathological Correlation (2) n" 
Introduction to medical problem solving via case presentations. ee 
learns to correlate pathophysiology with symptom manifestation. and 
on interpretation of historical and physical findings, laboratory data, jn 
radiographic studies pertinent to the disease under discussion and exam 4. 


tion of the rationale for particular drug therapies, including ап арди" with 
ing of side effects and dosage selection. - 


student to integra 
For 00° 


signed to permit the 
campus 


nt interaction and th 
he practitioner and the pat 


and government to the hea 
and illustra 


Open to graduate stu 


permission of instructor. on 
142 Nurse Practitioner Seminar I (3) rhe nif 
Role resocialization and current issues influencing development 0! * foco f 


practitioner role. History-taking and communication skills are 8 Өн hos? 
0 


143 Nurse Practitioner Seminar II (2) 
Continuation of HCS 142. 
Johns? 


144 Nurse Practitioner Seminar ш (3) 


Continuation of HCS 142 and 143. tei 

145 Topics in Pediatrics (1) а devel? 

Lecture series on pediatrics in the primary care setting: growth ee 
sthma, abdom! 


ment, child safety, common respiratory infections, & 
ders, and other topics. 


146 Topics in Emergency Medicine for Physician Assistants Gi witb н 


Principles of recognizing, evaluating, and treating t m 
urgent or emergent problem. Review of signs and symptoms, ассо 

physical findings, and methods for diagnosis and treatment of 4 gll! ^ 
emergent illnesses. Laboratory prepares students for the € inical Fg gi 


he clinical year, including suturing: eration 


procedures performed in t 

gloving, CPR and ACLS certification, cast application, int , 

catheterization. 90) | 
wel v 


147 Introduction to Radiology (1) 
: EA i as 
language of radiologic imaging, орго 


Emphasizes principles and : 
radiologic anatomy. Students begin to develop а systematic 
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radiology and an ability to distinguish normal from abnormal radiological 
findings. 


148 Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) Stein 
Fundamentals of electrocardiography and interpretation of basic ECG pat- 
terns; common errors in taking and reading ECGs. The identification of 
common normal and abnormal wave patterns is emphasized by reviewing 
ECGs taken by students and others. Information about the effects of drugs 
and electrolyte imbalance on ECG patterns. 


153 Gynecology Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Staff 
Required rotation for nurse practitioner students. Management of gynecolog- 
ical problems in ambulatory setting. 

154 Clinical Geriatrics (arr.) Staff 
Required rotation for nurse practitioner students. With guidance and approv- 
al of advisor, students develop individual study and learning objectives. 


157 Primary Care Preceptorship: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Staff 

` Six-week required rotation for nurse practitioner students. All aspects of 
patient management in ambulatory setting. 

158 Cardiothoracic Medicine Elective Staff 


for Physician Assistants (4) 

lective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. The 
student is exposed to patient care problems commonly seen in this specialty 
area and learns to recognize, collect, and integrate information on patients 
under the supervision of the preceptor. 


159 Dermatology Elective for Physician Assistants (4) Staff 
ective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. The 
student is exposed to patient care problems commonly seen in this specialty 
area and learns to recognize, collect, and integrate information on patients 
under the supervision of the preceptor. 


Medical Inpatient (5) Alexander 
~!X-week rotation in which the student learns to recognize, collect, and 
Integrate information regarding the medical problems of a patient who has 
th n admitted to the hospital. The student is part of a medical team under 
У * Supervision of the medical resident or attending physician. Students are 
n à regular call status. Attendance is required at all work rounds, lectures, 

à А and conferences. 
63 Medical Outpatient (5) 


аса rotation in which the student learns to recognize, collect, and 
in te ate information regarding the various medical problems encountered 
Satna іму setting. Takes place in a primary care setting such as an 
i EM clinic, an HMO, or a community health center Emphasis on 
Stu cm diagnosis, patient management, and preventive medicine. 

unction as part of the health care team under a physician’s 


160 


Alexander 


165 Mean 
Reatlical Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Staff 
€ or nurse practitioner students, arranged with approval of advisor. 


166 Su T of Specialty patient management in ambulatory setting. 
Ret Inpatient (5) Alexander 
integrate rotation in which the student learns to recognize, collect, and 
experie information relating to the admitted surgical patient. In-depth 
Patient, S; In the pre- and post-operative management of the surgical 
rette assist during operative and ward procedures and function 
167 база the surgical team under a physician's supervision. 
Mun апа Emergency Medicine (arr.) Staff 


Students. HCS 178 except that length of course is variable. For off-campus 


-> 
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169 Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Alexander 


Six-week rotation in which the student learns to recognize, collect, an 
integrate information regarding the obstetrical and gynecological patient, 
Exposure to outpatient gynecological problems and inpatient obstetrica 
practice. Students act as part of the obstetrical/gynecological health care 


team under a physician's supervision 
170 Obstetrics and Gynecology: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Staf 
Two-week elective rotation for nurse practitioner students 
and approval of advisor, students develop individual study 
objectives f 
171 Pediatric Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) 5 ric 
Elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. Ambulatory pediat. 


With guidance 
and learning 


practice 

172 Pediatric Outpatient (5) 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to recogni 
integrate information about the medical problems of the pediatric 
Takes place in a pediatric ambulatory setting under the dir 
pediatrician. Normal growth and development, pediatric history an 
cal examination, and management of common pediatric illnesses are 80 


the topics 
Staff 


174 Primary Care (5) "T 
Required rotation for off-campus allied health students. All aspec 
primary care medicine Hospital rounds with attending physicians: staf 


Alexander 
ze, collect, n 
outpatient- | 
ection 0 ; 
d phys’ 
me of 


175 Primary Care Preceptorship (arr.) quate 
Eight-week experience in which the student performs much as а gra care 
physician assistant in a primary care setting Appropriate primary ncy 

and emerge 


areas include pediatrics, internal medicine, family practice, 


medicine der 
"от "т" А 1 n 
176 Emergency Medicine Elective Alexa 

for Physician Assistants (4) al. The 

Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty appro „айу 

en in this SP is 


student is exposed to patient care problems commonly se atien 
area and learns to recognize, collect, and integrate inform 


under the supervision of the preceptor 
Alexande! 


ation on P 


177 General Medicine Elective | 
for Physician Assistants (4) j, The 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approve’ sity 
student is exposed to patient care problems commonly seen in this Spe ліз 
area and learns to recognize, collect, and integrate information on 

f en the supe prision of и preceptor Alexand?) 

178 Emergency Medicine (5) [ес #2 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to recognize, к” in 82 
integrate information about the emergency patient. Takes P vari t; of 
emergency room department in which the student is exposed to the $ part 
emergency situations through rotating shifts The student perform. room 
of the emergency medical team under the supervision of an emerge 
physician stall 

179 Emergency Medicine: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) ne emerit 
Rotation for nurse practitioner students Medical and surgica 
management problems suf 

180 Practicum in Environmental Health (arr.) and soli | 

sewage 


Supervised fieldwork. Food service, housing, water, 
waste, and infectious diseases. Occupational health pro 


blems: Rep | 


and conferences | 


> 
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181-82 Introduction to Environmental Science (3—3) Staff 


Water: general characteristics (urban and rural), treatment and distribution, 
public bathing place sanitation, design and function of water treatment 
facilities. Recognition and control of environmental pollution. Treatment 
and disposal of human wastes. Food sanitation: processing, storage, and 
distribution. Effects of major pollutants on people. Radiological safety. For 
off-campus students. 


183 Introduction to Industrial Hygiene (3) Staff 
Chemical hazards: diseases caused by chemical exposure, toxic dust, metal 
fumes and vapor, gases and organic compounds. Physical hazards: biological 
effects of low and high temperatures, radiation (electromagnetic, ultraviolet, 
ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, and atmospheric pollution. For off- 
campus students. 


184 Public Health Organization and Administration (3) Staff 
Public health activities, organization, philosophy, background, and develop- 
ment. Vital statistics, laboratory services, education, nursing, and social 
Services. Administrative considerations, including governmental aspects, 
fiscal management, personnel factors, and public relations in public health 
organizations. For off-campus students. 


185 Environmental Impact and the Law (3) Staff 
The rationale for environmental impact statements from the viewpoint of the 
nature and origins of the environmental crisis. Government agencies respon- 
sible for environmental impact statements, current statutes and regulations 
pertaining to the environment. For off-campus students. 


186 Orthopedics Elective for Physician Assistants (4) Alexander 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. The 
Student is exposed to patient care problems commonly seen in this specialty 
area and learns to recognize, collect, and integrate information on patients 
under the supervision of the preceptor. 


187 Radiology Elective for Physician Assistants (4) Alexander 
ective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. The 
Student is exposed to patient care problems commonly seen in this specialty 
area and learns to recognize, collect, and integrate information on patients 
under the supervision of the preceptor. 
188 Shock Trauma 
lective four-w. 
Student is expo: 
area and learn. 
Under the sy 
189 Alcohol Re 
Psychologi 
Patients w 


Elective for Physician Assistants (4) Alexander 
eek clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. The 
sed to patient care problems commonly seen in this specialty 
8 to recognize, collect, and integrate information on patients 
pervision of the preceptor 


habilitation Unit (3) Staff 
cal and therapeutic approaches to care and rehabilitation of 
ith alcohol-related disturbances. For off-campus students 

Dermatology (1) Staff 


i linical assessment of common dermatologic conditions found in the ambula- 

191 EM Care setting. For off-campus students. 
уе, Ear, Nose, and Throat (3) Staff 

Т эмем апа therapeutic approaches to determining the outcomes of 
192 0 of the eyes, ears, nose, and throat. For off-campus students. 
р. ћораекіс (3) Staff 
" ML" and treatment of common orthopaedic problems found in the 

Ty care setting. For off-campus students. 


193 Clinic 
al A : 
Common те cts of Aging (2) Johnson 


etio} cal problems of the elderly. Discussion of the demography, 
Healt, Pathophysiology, diagnostics, and management of select problems. 


maintenance concepts. Issues concerning health policy and the aged. 
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194 Practicum in Gerontology and Geriatric Care (arr.) 
Supervised fieldwork with the elderly or in administration and planning for 
the elderly. Offered in cooperation with other schools and departments of the 
University. For medical students and for undergraduate and graduate 
students in the social sciences and Health Services Administration. 

195 Ophthalmology (2) 
Recognizing and managing common ophthalmologic problems; performing 
thorough ophthalmologic exams (excluding refraction); and providing rou 
tine care of the eye. For off-campus students 


Staff 


196 Issues in American Health Care (arr.) Рота 
Fieldwork combined with academic study of the present American b: 
ethic 


delivery of care, 
12 20 hours Pe, 


care system and its problems: cost, quality of care, 
issues, health education, consumer issues. Field placements ( J 
week) in appropriate health-related activities. Admission by permission : 
instructor. Undergraduate students only (Fall and spring) 


197 Current Topics in Bioethics (1) Staff 
Critical investigation of various problematic areas of bioethics. Designed an 
presented by an all-campus faculty group that includes physicians, lawyers, 
economists, philosophers, and health care administrators. 

198 Psychiatry (4) Alexander 
Four-week rotation in which the student learns to recognize, collect, - 
integrate information regarding the psychiatric patient. The student 18 ре 
of the therapeutic community and is exposed to the identification, treatmen^ 
and therapy of the psychiatric patient taf 

199 Independent Study (arr.) Le 
Required rotation in which the student determines the area of study vim 
approval of the faculty. Students are expected to develop learning oe. 
in conjunction with their faculty advisors. Evaluation of the student 18 


on completion of the learning objectives json 
201 Practicum in Geriatric Care (1) y Id 
Clinical experience includes interviewing elderly persons (initia at 
ment), observation of medical history taking and physical assesem ng 
participation in a multidisciplinary case conference (Fall and 8р L 
203 Death and Dying (1) mé de dying 
Seminar, films, lectures, required readings. Possible topics шеш ү ill, 
children, suicide and suicide survivors, hospice and care of the term! 
the right to die [man 
9099 с : * n jege 
232 Studying a Study: Methods for Reading Rieg 
the Medical Literature (1) ing 
Principles of analy” 


Required course for first-year medical students. 
medical journal articles with application to actual clinical articles. | princi 
and seminars stress nonmathematical epidemiology and biostatistiP! "ios 
ples with multiple illustrations of errors that can occur in researc! an 
Кіеве 


233 Epidemiology and Medical Decision Making (1) idemio 
Required course for second-year medical students. Principles of ep! ent of 
and of diagnostic testing will be presented. Rates of disease, of по”, 
risk and disease causation, and concepts of reproducibility, range ing 


sensitivity, and specificity will be studied. Epidemiology is SPP diagnos" 


case studies. Medical decision making includes an intr 
decision analysis. staf 
301 Clerkship in Primary Care (8) 
Required for third-year medical students. € 
setting. Includes participation in University's prepaic 
emergency room, and office practice of general internists, 


| in am 
‘are of patients 1N ( 
health pla? ^ atri- 

r general pedi 
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cians, and family practitioners Emphasis on specialty skills that contribute 
to physician's capacity to care for common minor illnesses. Office practice of 
orthopaedics, otolaryngology, dermatology, and ophthalmology Participa- 
tion with District of Columbia Fire Department in responding to ambulance 
calls. Lecture series provides foundation for office management of common 
illnesses in ambulatory setting. 6-week elective periods throughout the 
academic year 
350 Ambulatory Health Care (arr.) Pawlson 
esearch or clinical experience in primary medical care, including geriatric 
medicine, Participation in project relating to health care delivery, including 
medical audit, study of organization of health services, and problems of 
underserved (especially elderly) populations. Clinical experience will be 
arranged. Exchange with similar program in other institutions is possible, 
especially for those participating in model family practice units 
361 Family P 


ractice Preceptorship (arr.) | Pawlson 
Family practice preceptorship in rural Garrett County, Md. Supervision is by 
{ board-certified family practitioners in the Garrett County Medical Center 


* physicians are affiliated with the University of Maryland Family 
Practice Program, of which this site is а part. 


362 Rural Family Practice Preceptorship (arr.) Pawlson 
Family health care in a small coal mining town in central West Virginia. The 
3 mersville Hospital Family Practice Center includes facilities for outpa- 
tient, inpatient, and emergency services. Supervision is by three board- 
certified family practitioners. 4-week elective periods. 


363 Geriatric Medicine (arr.) Pawlson and Staff 
Ліпіса] ехрегіепсе аї а congregate housing facility, outpatient practice, 
hospita] home visits, and a long-term facility; opportunity to supplement 
experience with activity at senior centers and day care facilities. 
Issues in Health Care (1) 
Verview of 
Such as th 


369 Povar 
important issues in health care. Lectures focus on broad issues, 
* organization of health care and the role of different professions in 
the US, and on the individual concerns of the patient. Course explores the 
patient-practitioner. relationship and the legal and ethical problems of 
medica] Practice. Individual and group projects, seminar discussions, and 


e Presentations by patients. Required for second-year medical students. 
all) Y 


390. 94 Extramural H 
tudents 


н ealth Care Sciences Elective (arr.) | 
тау аггапде {о spend elective periods in community medicine, 
j o rBency medicine, or family medicine at other institutions Approval of 
€ department chairman is required 
Medical Decision Making (2) Riegelman 
ing Course for all M.D. students. Principles necessary for understand- 
eam ie diseases, new diagnostic technology, and new therapies. Case 
а еѕ illustrating clinical applications. Principles of decision analysis, 
Sues Posen analysis, technology assessment, and preventive medicine is. 
. Applications of computers to clinical care 


in j ization and Financing of Health Care Birnbaum 


nited States (3) 


financial 
delivery Milieu in the U 
eM 


А la to arriv. 
ation of exi e 


400 


policies and forces shaping the current health care 
nited States. Students review current issues reflected 
i at personal solutions or proposals based on consider- 
ixati sting financial and structural characteristics. Emphasis is on the 

addressed 5а! provider, although the role of the individual provider is also 
| : Significant reading is required. 
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504 Medical Law for the Fiscina, Connors 
Attending Physician (3) 
Discussion of how the law attempts to define societal expectations for $ 
physician's professional conduct under varying clinical circumstances. Hig 
lighting of medicolegal landmarks and demonstration of the process used n 
the judicial system to analyze and measure the reasonableness of profession 
al conduct. Clinicolegal case studies 

505 Biomedical Ethics (5) Moreno and Associated Faculty 
An intensive course in ethics offered cooperatively with the medical schoo е 
at the Georgetown, Howard, and Uniformed Services Universities Subjects 
will be chosen from areas of current tension for the medical professions, 
including delineation of the physician and patient roles, informed consent, 
research issues, issues in death and dying, genetic counseling, practitioners 
social responsibility, allocation of scarce resources, and federal health policy: 
Lectures, films, reading time, and discussion 


Interdisciplinary Courses L^ 


212, Neurobiology: 
staff 


212 Neurobiology (3) Be and 
Same as Anat 212 and Phyl 212. Integrated survey of the err an 
function of the human nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstration, 


First-year medical students are required to take Idis 
administered by the Departments of Anatomy and Physiology 


laboratory 

Introduction to Clinical Sciences, an interdisciplinary program» a 
quired of medical students in the second year. By means of lec ions 
discussions, seminars, case presentations, demonstrations, and examine ical 
of patients, it provides students with basic instruction in various "linica 
subjects and prepares them professionally and personally for the CIE 
clerkships and career electives in the third and fourth years. The prog" 
under the direction of a Coordinating Committee appointed by the D ulat 
Academic Affairs of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and for ittee: 
ed by the Second-Year Subcommittee of the Educational Planning Сопи пія 
The Coordinating Committee consists of representatives from the ера rt 
responsible for teaching courses in the program and medical studen | gy, De 
ment of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences, Department of Patho ede 
partment of Health Care Sciences, Department of Medicine, ce a 
tion, and Department of Pharmacology, plus one second-year stude uy 201, 
third-year student. In addition to Idis 301, the program consists 0 


Phar 201, Phar 202, HCS 137, and Pchi 201 staff 


301 Introduction to Clinical Medicine (16) is on phys" 
One-year course. Integrated, organ-oriented course, with empha орел, 
cal diagnosis. Fundamental instruction in child health and $e Gocot 
clinical problem solving, dermatology, gynecology, internal m radi? 
ing subspecialties), neurology, obstetrics, ophthalmology, psyc Y king exp” 
ogy, and urology; hospital-based physical diagnosis and history 
rience 

800 Summer Remedial: Clinical Medicine (16) 


801 Summer Remedial: Neurobiology (3) 


Medicine 


Medicine 


АМДЫ ы ы сае 


Chairman: J.C. Rios 


irectors of Divisions: A.M. Ross (Cardiology), K.L. Becker (Endocrinology 
and Metazolic Diseases), H. Fromm (Gastroenterology), L.S. Lessin (He- 
matology and Oncology), C.U. Tuazon (Infectious Diseases), K. Wipplinger 
(Internal Medicine), S.V. Spagnolo (Pulmonary Diseases and Allergy), 
P.H. White (Rehabilitation Medicine and Rheumatology) 


201 Diagnostic Studies in Clinical Medicine (1) Scott 
Combination of didactic sessions concerning physiopathology and its correla- 
tion to laboratory studies, practical sessions, and case problems as they relate 
to the utilization of laboratory and other diagnostic procedures, with empha- 
sis on decision making. Second-year students only 

250 Introduction to Occupational and 
Environmental Medicine (2) 

Health effects of various occupational and environmental hazards and 
pollutants discussed from several perspectives, including basic research, 
federal regulation, labor/management, and physician. Health effects of 
radiation, air and water pollution, toxic substances, and environmental 
extremes, 

305 Inpatient Clerkship (10) 

equired for me 


Chase 


Staff 
dical students Comprehensive study of patients; history and 
physical examination; ward rounds, consultations, conferences, preceptorial 


teaching, seminars. У.А. and Univ Hosps.; Wash. Hosp. Center. (8-week 
Periods throughout academic year 


331 Medical Hematology-Oncology (arr.) Spiegel and Staff 
Ssignment to a ward team dealing exclusively with oncologic problems 
"апу patients will be on chemotherapy protocols; all will be seriously ill and 

in need of considerable special attention Special conferences and regular 
Ouse staff conferences Students take night call with the ward team and are 
oa to function at the level of interns on the team. 4-week periods. Univ 

‘ я 
332 Acting Internship in Medicine (5) 
Ssignment to a ward team 
evaluation and diagnostic 
‘countersigned by 
Notes, 1 


Spiegel 
Responsibility for completing initial patient 
and therapeutic plans, writing all medical orders 
an M.D.), coordinating patient's care, writing progress 


в; апа dictating discharge summary. Night call with the ward: supervi- 
Sion by team reside 


33 ү Р nt 
" Unde Internship in Medicine (5) Curtin 
Student mort isin of the medical resident and attending physician, 
evaluation, a ү; а patient-care team on a medical ward, does initial 
ate teachin A poena patient's problem at attending rounds and appropri- 
with student ee Fence 8 Subspecialty consultants review patient's problem 
334 Actin 1 / "week elective periods. Wash Hosp. Center 
Assignment Sip їп Medicine (5) O'Connell 


lo a patient-care team under direct supervision of a University 
8eneral medical wards Problem-Oriented Medical Record Sys- 
Students complete initial patient evaluation data base; are 
for clinical management during hospitalization: write all orders 
and cosigned by the resident); and present their patients at 
rounds and conferences. Close supervision and guidance by the 


» attending physician, and subs ialty consultants. 4-week 
Periods. ү д Hosp А T ә 


111 


112 
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335 Acting Internship in Medicine (arr.) Wisneski 
Academically oriented acting internship in a community hospital setting. 
Emphasis on basic clinical medicine. Responsibilities of intern. Holy Cross 


Hosp 

336 Intensive Care Medicine (5) Schwab and Staff 
Student works on Intensive Care Unit with intern-like duties, including 
night call. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


337 Senior Clerkship Weiss and Associated Faculty 


in Medicine (5) 

Assignment to a ward team that includes a me : 
physician. Students will be assigned patients. Responsibility for completing 
an initial medical evaluation and diagnostic and therapeutic plans and for 
writing all orders (countersigned by an M.D.). Night call approximately 
every third night. Attending Rounds conducted by practicing physicians 
either full or part time, will be held three times per week. Students will 
expected to attend the daily AM Report and the daily Noon Conference. 


Providence Hosp 

338 Occupational and Environmental Medicine (arr.) См 
Assignment to Washington Occupational Health Associates, where T 
effects of various occupational and environmental health hazards are hk 
dressed. Participation in clinical intervention, under physician's supervisi? 
Emphasis on relationship of occupational and environmental medicine y 
practice of primary care. Travel opportunity to distant field sites is genera 


dical resident and attending 


available Ich 
Т А ЧТ" ЧИ е 
339 Occupational and Environmental Medicine (arr.) e 
A clinical rotation, evaluating patients with a variety of occupa’ ility 
responsibi | 


diseases or hazardous exposures. Student will assume primary 

for management of cases, including a visit to the workplace %/ 

Each student presents a seminar on a clinial topic S 
348 Infectious Disease (5) Wagner and in 
Patients with a variety of infectious diseases are seen and evalua ican. 
conjunction with an infectious disease Fellow and attending physi 
Designed to provide experience in consulting on ambulatory an hosp" Natl. 
patients with various documented or potential infectious illnesses. 


hen feasible. 


Naval Med. Ctr Curtin 
349 Infectious Disease (5) Lem includ 
Clinical experience on infectious disease service. Daily work roun h Hosp- 
ing lab, conferences, journal club. 4-week elective perioas. 

Center taff 

Е d 5 
350 Infectious Disease (arr.) Parker gal, and 

al, viral, fung : 


Introduction to the diagnosis and treatment of bacteri Гаа fot 

mycobacterial infections. Students assume primary respons! ility and I 
tious disease consultations in conjunction with Fellows, residente, in 
time faculty members. Clinical application of laboratory techn problem 
the diagnosis and treatment of patients with infectious disen hi macolo 
Emphasis on the usefulness of rapid diagnostic techniques an P ms 


" ivities- 
of antimicrobics. Students participate fully in all section activ! 


elective periods. V.A. Hosp d staf 
Р . 4 пап 
351 Infectious Disease (arr.) Tuazon y vant d 
Clinically relevant aspects of microbiology and immunology; den 


pects of patient history, physical, and laboratory ё 
learn to do quality infectious disease consultations and how 
intelligently 


352 Cardiology (5) 


Hsu 

Jesigned to provide experience in ambulatory and hospitalized patient care, 

"CGs, graphics, CCU, exercise lab; observation in cath. lab. 4-week elective 
periods. 

354 Preceptorship in Cardiology (5) Ross 


acement with an affiliated Washington-area practicing cardiologist. Expo- 


Sure to office and hospital cardiology and electrocardiography 
356 Cardiovascular Diseases (arr.) Haider, Meyer, Rasul 
Students participate in two clinical arenas 


(1) nonemergent cardiac prob- 
lems and (2) routine problems and their diagnostic evaluation Rounds three 
limes weekly; wee 


kly teaching conferences with members of the Cardiology 
staff. Later assignment to a 12-bed critical-care unit that includes coronary 
patients and medical surgical patients with intensive-care problems. Stu- 
dent works with a senior resident and works up patients admitted to these 
Units. Daily rounds with teaching physicians Student assists in the care of 
Critically il] Patients and those with suspected myocardial infarction or 
cardiac arrhythmias. Exposure to invasive monitoring and therapeutic 


niques. 
3 ; tete ч 
58 Cardiology—w ashington Hospital Center (5) Lindsay and Staff 
Ctive Participation in the clinical cardiology service of Washington Hospital 
edside evaluation correlated with electrocardiography and other 


agnostic studies, including stress testing, phonocardiography, echocardiog- 
aphy, cardiac catheteriz 


Periods ation, and nuclide angiography. 4-week elective 
3 ` 
9 Coronary Care Unit— Van Voorhees 
ashington Hospital Center (5) 
Active 


Participation in the care of 


ry, physical diagnosis, and noninvasive cardiovas- 
of cardiac catheterization explained and results in 
Electrocardiography covered as one of the tools used 
of gi Poach the cardiova i 


T А & nt management is integral part 
Hosp. . teaching rounds and conferences. 4-week elective periods. V.A 
1 Cardi 
B diology.. Nyy (arr.) 


i acute an e and therapeutic work up of patients and evalua 
36 ugh discussions &-term effects of medical and surgical interventions 
2 ardiac C » research conferences, etc 
The student terization (arr.) Pichard, Lindsay 
Ihteryi See two 


П ew and e Patients undergoing catheterization. Students 
Sive xamine patients before catheterization, analyze the noninva- 


d avai n 
ofth ты and present patient to the catheterization team. Obser- 
emodynam; ormance of catheterization, participation in the analysis of 


angiographic data, and discussion of the physiologic and 
Sses involved and the therapy applicable to the case 


Veterans Administration Hospital 
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363 Medical Intensive Care and Coronary Wish and Staff 
"ans TIate Ж rw” 
Care Unit—V.A. Hospital (5) scart 


Evaluation and management of acute medical illness, including ту 
renal, à? 


infarction; severe heart failure; cardiac dysrhythmia; respiratory, „== 

hepatic failure; GI bleeding; and acid-base and fluid-electrolyte distur 

| bances. Procedures and devices used on the unit, including cardioversion 
| temporary and permanent cardiac pacemakers, right heart and arteria’ 
and noninvé 


catheterization, intra-aortic balloon counterpulsation, invasive apy 
sive electrophysiologic study, mechanical ventilators, and oxygen ther: 


Students take call every third night with a medical resident and intern. bs 
364 Critical Care Medicine (arr.) Cop 
Evaluation and treatment of the critically ill, including physical өлай 
tion, laboratory testing, ECG interpretation, invasive monitoring, venti »* 
management, dialysis, pharmacotherapy, and nutritional support. Phy 
gy of normal organ system function and the pathophysiology of organ SY 


failure odar : 
згер : ~l. ar) 
370 Endocrinology (arr.) El Kae 

Assignment as an acting intern to work with a second- or third-year y vice 

Admit and work up patients. Consultations of the General Medica "ching 

nts with endocrine problems. Daily rounds and weekly nd 


conference to discuss endocrine problems in depth Opportunity to “ent 
teaching duties at D.C. General Hospital In-depth evaluation © e" edi- 
with endocrine problems; emergency care of patients admitted crit 
cal floors and Intensive Care Unit for serious life-threatening en 


on patie 


emergencies d Staf 
amii : " ‘askin an ; 
371 Endocrinology (5) Gaskin “patio? 2 
‘valuation of patients referred to the endocrinology service, ca 
Evaluat f F f 1 to th 1 l rvice, part! se 


and responsibility d and 


planning diagnostic work-ups and therapy, 
К un 
Daily clinical O fore 


presentations and follow-up of those patients 
weekly endocrine clinic and diabetic clinic. Weekly endocrine c once ? 
month and pediatric endocrino? when 


1 8 
V.A. and G.W Hospi was? 


includes journal club once a 


month. Rounds and conferences at the riod 
possible. Daily review of assigned reading. 4 week elective pe 
Hosp. Center pi taf 
àia ж { à Р га . 
372 Endocrinology and Diabetes (arr.) Бае» оп ош? h 
and metabolism; emphasis _ int 


Clinical experience in endocrinology 


tient care of diabetes mellitus with longitudinal follow-up. = 
and planning 9 


patients and participate in the diagnosis Я 
.ctures, aD 


rounds, weekly diabetic pregnancy clinic, didactic 1 


sions. Univ. Hosp 49 
270 б ; ч „cker aP“ * е 
373 Endocrinology and Metabolism (arr.) Bec xam! 


Clinical experience in endocrinology and metabolism Student © 
endocrine patients, make preliminary diagnoses, and assist . an К, 
Daily clinical rounds; weekly endocrine clinic, diabetic cin rint revi? 
club; case discussions; didactic lectures Twice-weekly en i f 
based on assigned reading. V.A. Hosp Вой, 
375 Endocrinology Research (arr.) laborato?" on 
Participation in endocrinology and metabolism research A areh P ure? 
| duction to chemical and technical aspects of endocrine 7 р "m 
tion in ongoing research activities. Students learn approP hnique* ^ Ld 
such as radioimmunoassay of hormones, histopathologi¢ не امو‎ 
absorption spectrophotometry and investigative appro? 
search problems. Prior interview with instructor othe! B 
390-95 Extramural Internal Medicine Elective (arr | т periods at 
spend elective 


The department will permit students to 
institutions. Interested students should contac 


t Dr. Spiege" 
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398 Consultative Medicine (5) 

edical follow-up to patients on surgical, orthopaedic, psychiat 
Obstetrics and gynecology 

tion and perisurgical risk 


399 General Internal Medicine Inpatient Service (5) 
edical consultative and follow-up services to patients on surgical, orthopae- 
dic, Psychiatric, and obstetrics and gynecology services 
available only to students instructed to take it because 
from their third-year rotations 
402 Practicum in Immunologic 
Techniques (arr.) 
Methodology and/or 
niques, both human 
ures wil] be taught, 
extraction of antige 
403 Oncology (arr ) 


articipation in clinical manage 
oncology ward Methods of clinica 
404 Medical Oncology (arr.) 


Urrent methods of evaluation and treatment of lymphomas, Hodgkin’s 
disease, testicular tumors, ovarian, breast, and other malignancies, includ- 
ing à view of the broad spectrum of these diseases, Participation in patient 
эз ànd review of clinical trials Procedures such as bone marrows, liver 
lopsies, and other Staging techniques. Each student will be assigned to work 


c ; - 
د‎ with an oncology Fellow who will assıst in the clinical teaching 
Xperience, National Cancer Inst 


405 Introduction 


Spiegel 
ric, and 
services. Didactic sessions on preoperative evalua- 


Spiegel 


The course is 
of concerns arising 


Hollinshead and Staff 


application of hybridomamonoclonal antibodies tech- 
human and mouse mouse. Other monitoring proce- 
such as enzyme-linked immunoassays, procedures for 
nic pieces, and monoclonal antibody-derived epitopes. 


Cohen 
ment of patients with carcinoma on the 
1 research are stressed. V.A Hosp 


Young 


c to Medical Oncology (arr.) 

ч patient consultations, ward rounds, and cl 
ко. паіоіовіс malignancies and solid tumors 
-9PICS in medica] on 
cluded, үү 


Priebat 
inic on patients with both 
Daily discussions on selected 
cology Interdisciplinary conference with V.A Hosp 
LZ ash. Hosp. Center 

Gusttoenterology/Cardiology (5) Chang 

ation ten and assistance in upper endoscopy, colonoscopy, cardiac catheri- 
literature .ı at area hospitals Work-up of selected cases, reading of rele 
Я d 5e presentation 


also 


vant 


Danish and Staff 
ап office devoted to private practice of internal medicine 
gastroenterology. Office practice, hospital rounds at Holy 
ashington Adventist Hospitals, evaluation of problems, discus- 
attending Physicians and patients in terms of diagnosis and 
ment, observation of and assistance in Specialized GI procedures, and 
413 Gas е Management 
ive cline” Hepatology (5) 

testin nica] experie 
» liver, and 


&818 on 


Fromm and Staff 
nce with patients who have disease of the gastroin- 
pancreas. Patient consultations, teaching rounds, 


Size multidisers conferences with surgery, pathology, and radiology empha- 
414 Сав "cip'inary approach to digestive diseases Univ. Clinic 

Students ыру 9EY/Hepatology. Nutrition (arr.) Seeff 
Section, seein closely with Fellows in the gastroenterology/hepatology 
Valuation Patients on consultations and being involved in the initial 

by both the sent investigation, and follow-up. Close supervision is afford- 

> all Specialized O Fellows and senior staff. Direct or indirect participation 
“Opies. Te hing ee involving various biopsy techniques and endos- 


5, conferences, and seminars. V.A. Hosp 
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Gold 


415 Gastroenterology (arr.) v 
asis and particip® 


Course includes direct patient contact on a consultative be 
tion in all section activities, including reviews of gastrointestinal pathology 


and radiology for individual patients and all procedures, particularly endo" 
scopic. The student will be expected to develop a fundamental core know 
of basic gastroenterology and to participate in à journal activity and may 
called on to participate in a case presentation at monthly joint Gl Gran 
Round sessions. Wash. Hosp. Center 

416 Gastroenterology— Rudzki and Staf 
D.C. General Hospital (arr.) 4 
Participation in the daily activities ward rounds with Fellows and atten 
ings, endoscopic procedures (performed twice a week), 
medical-surgical conference, teaching conferences, and we 
Direct responsibility for a number of consultations under the supe 
the GI Fellows 


journal € ub, : 
ekly clinic sessio! í 
rvision 0 


417 Gastroenterology (arr.) Peura and suf 
Participation in daily inpe " 
Walter Reed Hosp. "i 

418 Gastroenterology (arr.) Volpe and b 
Participation in daily inpatient and outpatient activities of the se 
Bethesda Naval Hosp bons 

419 Gastroenterology (arr.) Gib an 
Responsibility for the care of patients admitted with GI problem у 
consultations on patients on other services Daily rounds and * ludin£ 
teaching conference. Maximal exposure to endoscopic procedures, "t y liv- 
esophagogastroduodenoscopy, colonoscopy and polypectomy, Іараговсор о the 
er biopsies, and esophageal dilatation [Involvement with all petiam Hosp: 
Intensive Care Unit with acute gastroenterology problems. Providen кїї 

Trujillo, O on 

nt of gastro“ yy 

ndoscop 


tient and outpatient activities of the se 


423 Gastroenterology (5) 
Introduction to clinical problems in diagnosis and treatme 
ogy in both office and hospital practice Peritoneoscopy, € 


biopsies. 4-week elective periods. Univ Hosp nd 8 
430 Hematology (arr.) Schechter matolofi 
Participation in the evaluation and treatment of patients with hem? io, 
gy clin 


disorders. Ward rounds, morphology review sessions, hematolo| 


journal club. V.A. Hosp ae staf 
431 Hematology and Oncology (arr.) Lessin $^ i. and 
Immersion in the process of diagnosis and the 
oncologic disorders, including inpatient and outpatient con а 
care, and follow-up of clinical hematologic and oncologic problemi 
on blood and marrow morphology, tumor pathobiology, m 8 " 
oncologic diagnostic procedures, and treatment of blood diseases 
434 Hematology/Oncology (arr.) шоо 9 
Assignment with senior resident seeing all patients with bein of bl Я 
tumor problems for whom consultation is requested. Interpre nd interpr" 
smears and blood coagulation studies. Assist in performance а 
tion of bone marrow examinations. Providence Hosp 


436 Hematology Research (arr.) 
Research interests of the staff include lymphocyte t 
culture and platelet production and hemostasis. Facilities 
vitro culture of human peripheral blood, bone marrow, an 
topic studies; and electron microscopy V.A. Hosp. 


rapy of 


yo 


1 b 
ministration -— 


*Dr. Schechter is Chief of the Hematology Section at the Veterans Ad 
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s, chest roentgenology review Sessions, participa- 


. Emphasis on acquainting the 
rn pulmonary diagnostic procedures and current litera- 
ture, V. A. Hosp. 


wel] 
week] 


Levit, Schwab, Friedman 
Pulmonary function Studies; daily teaching rounds and 
i consultation on patients with various pulmonary and infectious 
z Seases, Participation in pulmonary clinic: techniques and principles of 
°spiratory i 


. Emphasis on 
ures and current lit 

451 eases, Uni, Hosp. ; 
Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases (5) 


acquainting the student with modern diagnostic 
erature related to patients with pulmonary dis- 


artic and White 
Кавова don in the evaluation and treatment of patients with rheumatic 
{Позу Including inpatient and outpatient consultations, daily care and 


rheum P, and clinica] conferences. Regular discussions of selected topics in 


Ogy, emphasiz; : . : 
" nerapeuti modalities differential diagnosis, pathophysiology, and 
heu н. 
Acti e ра Отоу (5) Nashel and Staff 
Patients ad th ration in the work up and management of inpatients and clinic 
dia is, i r eumatic diseases History physical examination differential 


round . Barth 
they c di 5, clinic, and consultations on patients with arthritis and 
inclu clinica] Daily iscussions on selected topics in rheumatology 
ae), d erential immunology major disease categories (SLE, RA, gout, 


eumato] Cente 
atology , ' d 
Sudiatrie) (агу d Orthopaedics White and Staff 
э “Мв Dante; ^, . 

With rhe matic pete in the evaluation, treatment, and follow-up of children 
op Patient Services. orthopaedic problems Responsibilities in outpatient and 
ОГ selecte, topics e elect to participate in operations. Regular discussions 
Nees, including pj ^tology and orthopaedics: participation in clinical 


i ЭЖ 
agement of пе And Rehabilitation (arr.) Chiu 
TVision, Initia] vents On the rehabilitation inpatient service under 
medica] ang neurological work-up, setting of goals, and 


*Dr. Shalhoub is Chief of the Renal Section at the 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


: of 
participation in team conferences. Outpatient work will include the use 
omuscular examination as diagnostic 


electromyography and the neur й 
Rounds and te@ 


and management of common musculoskeletal conditions 


ing activities E 
460 Renal and Electrolyte Disorders (arr.) Pie 
Participation in consultations, rounds, and outpatient c i 
renal and electrolyte abnormalities; follow-up of patients. Exami 
the urinary sediment, peritoneum, and hemodialysis. Conferences, 
assignments, ward rounds, participation in journal club. Wash. Hosp. 
461 Renal Disease (5) Bosch and 
Participation in clinical and laboratory procedures used in the study 0 


" à Ini { 
disease. Ward rounds, consultations, conferences, seminars Univ. lp 
риш 


463 Diagnostic Laboratory Immunology (5) , used й 


: ith 
linic on patients wi 
nation 


Introduction to interpretation of the various laboratory — immi: 

clinical diagnostic immunology. Basic refresher in clinically appli diated ё 

nology and its relationship to autoimmunity and immunologically mdi 
of immuno | 


pathology. Clinical techniques for altering the course € 
diseases, such as plasmapheresis, will be demonstrated. Tissue imm 
as related to typing transplant patients will be included 
465 Renal Diseases and Fluid and 
Electrolyte Problems (5) 
Participation in office and hospital consultations; са 
diseases and fluid electrolyte problems. Familiarization W 
renal problems; work-ups of patients with renal disease; evalua 
function studies. Emphasis on critical use of medical literature. 4 
469 Renal Disease (arr.) Shalhoub i 
Broad exposure to and active participation in all clinical activi £ 
renal section, including consultations, hemodialysis, outpa ма 
rounds, conferences, and journal club meetings. Time period m 
cleared through instructor's office. У.А. Hosp 


Jacobs” 


r ith re 
tients with 
re of pa ith & variety d 


tion of 16% 


471 Allergy Clinic (arr.) here 
Lectures, conferences, and attendance at the allergy clinic, W | examinati? 
and child patients are seen. Detailed history taking, ^ allergi“ ү 


> f each case W1 1 
Discussion of each linical aspec® » 


and skin-testing techniques 
develop a complete management program Emphasi 


immunology. Walter Reed Hosp т and 
472 Private Office Practice of Allergy (3) d Жолы 
Combined elective with allergy clinic at Univ Hosp. an an 
Hannon od oor! 


son € 


492 Emergency Medicine (arr.) emerge " 
Assignment as an acting physician (resident) 1n uses pri г 
Emergent and nonemergent ambulatory problems. Pro ds ЫЛ" 

medical ап 8 


under the direction of full-time physicians and ‚нє, РС car t0 

y - atric, or 
dents. Patients are seen with medical, surgical, роб nstivuled P^ 
trauma, and ob/gyn problems. Emergency therapy wil " 
admission or prior to discharge. Providence Hosp. е " 


494 Clinical Cancer Epidemiology (arr.) can ] 
0 " 2 е 7 ents can 
Through the clinical epidemiology branch of NIH, stude о еб 
participate in research and consultation in the pr 4 d 
seeing patients with peculiarities in the ap. ge oT К ga 
possibility of detecting clues to the etiology of t ; of ph? 
А a stry : 
computer technology to epidemiologic studies; or reg ung 
(investigating etiology of rare disorders, e.g. , 
ma Registry). Members of this branch participate ^ 
opportunities for clinical contact while pursuing 8 | 
jon Hospital 


Veterans Administrat 


learning basic epidemiologic approaches are possible. Useful for students 
considering 
М.Н. 


preventive medicine/epidemiology public health as a career. 
495 Oncology Review (arr) 


Student is assigned a reading list on one form of cancer. Fundamentals, basic 
research, and latest clinical approaches are discussed in detail Student 
Writes and illustrates a review of his or her subject 
499 Clinical Electrocardiography (1) 
G interpretation. EKG diagnosis using 
: £. Grant. Diagnosis of arrythmi 


Hollinshead 


Calatayud 
the spacial vector approach of Dr. 
- ав, cardiac pacing, holter EKG monitor- 
Ing, and exercise electrocardiography All members of the division of cardiol- 
ogy Participate in at least one lecture 


901 Immunopathogenesis of Human Disease (3) 


Schulof 
aie week Course to review recent advances in immunobiology and correlate 
this information with clinical manifest 


selected human diseases Lectures, 
clinical Problems, required reading, 
quired to prepare 
findings 
ered only if a mini 
502 Issues Spiegel, Walker, Fromm 
'aluation of recent scientific data in the 
clude megavitamins, trace elements, food 
lipids, proteins, immunological responses, and nutri- 
they influence health and disease Faculty from the Departments of 
dicine participate in the course. Daily didactic sessions; 
week for discussion and analysis of assigned reading 
: з one specific area of interest and presents a written 
3 818 of the scientific data 
and E] hysiology of Acid-Base 
inda “lectrolyte Disorders (3) 
of renal physiology as it re 
ег and electro} 


two-week analysis and ev 


Kimmel 


lates to clinical medicine 
yte regulation as well as acid-base and 
ctic sessions; three seminars with problem- 
york exercises and assigned reading. Each 
-depth written report on a clinical entity directly 
a selected fluid and electrolyte disorder, to be presented in the 


on wat 


Yte disord 
ca 


Welch 


; Y of occupational d 7 al med Didac 
Ssi pational and environmental medicine. Di actic 
ons and student-led seminars 
Braphi iei ; : å 
Lectures labo de dicine and Tropical Disease (arr.) 
pati ratory Sessions (examination of v 
Sentation and demonstration, 


Tuazon, James 
arious specimens for para- 
and group discussion 


е as HCS 1: r New Health Practitioners (2) 


\ Staff 
Basic Concepts of 5 Lecture course for students in allied health programs 
icroorganisms of ‘crobiology and Principles of microbial defense Study of 


Medica] importance 
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129 Immunology: Introduction to Immunologic Affronti, Silve 
Fundamentals (3) 
Lecture course for medical technology class; open to others. Fundament 
immunologic concepts. Serologic and immunologic procedures as appli 
clinical and research situations. Prerequisite: an introductory microbio 
course and chemistry (inorganic and organic), or permission of instructor: 


(Spring) 

201 Medical Microbiology (8) suf 
Required for medical students; open to qualified graduate students b 
permission. Bacteria, rickettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, те 
and immunological concepts that relate to the health and disease of he 
mans—cultural studies, methods of diagnosis, theories. Laboratory её 


nonmedical students, $20 (Spring) { 
211 Microbiology (4) 

For graduate students. Bacteria, viruses, rickettsiae, fungi, parasites э, 

immunological concepts. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: peint ` 

22 or other biochemistry course and permission of instructor. 


fee, $20. (Fall) " 
212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) ye 

For graduate students. Principles of bacteriology and pathogenic y “ 

tics of bacteria with emphasis on pathogenesis, prevention, and coat 

bacterial disease of man. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. Labo 

fee, $20. (Spring) taf 
214 Tissue Cell Culture (3) р phas? 

For graduate students. Fundamental aspects of tissue culture with | cultor 


on mammalian cells. Specialized techniques and applications of се © Mi 
procedures with emphasis on quality control practices. Prerequisi® 


211 or equivalent. (Spring) Turn? 
215 Parasitology (2) t-parasil? 
For graduate students; open to medical students. Study of hos medici 


relationships. Clinical recognition of important parasites in 
(Fall) 
"i Wagn 
219 Scientific Writing (1) : tions, 870 
For graduate students. Provides basis for preparing theses, dissertà 
publications. (Fall) Reid a 


223 Antimicrobial Chemotherapy (1) ‘ration 
For medical students. Lecture course. Selection, clinical applica pt 
mechanism of action of various drugs and antibiotics used in the int aspe 
microbial infections. Members of the clinical faculty discuss relev 
of clinical chemotherapy. Prerequisite: Micr 201. (Fall) peich 


225 Microbial Physiology I (3) 
For graduate students. Microbial structure, nutrition, transport, f 
genetics, metabolism, and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: 
22, Micr 211, or equivalent (Fall) ; ponsell 
226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, De Giovann сооб, 
For graduate students. Actions of antimicrobial agents and anti ecu 
structure and biochemistry of microorganisms at the ce 
levels. Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor. peich 


227 Microbial Physiology Laboratory (2) f 


1 а inst! 
For graduate students. Application of laboratory techniques авот" 


tation to topics covered in Micr 225-26. Prerequisite ic " 
fee, $20. (Fall) Kind Afro? n 
, 
229 Immunology (3) - am ynologic ^; y 
For graduate students. Lecture course Fundamental immv پر‎ vitr? 
Lectures cover antigens, antibodies, antigen-anti 


body reactio 


їп vivo, and the 
Instructor 


230 Immunology Laboratory (2) 


Kind, Affronti 
Methods in serology, 


immunochemistry, and cellular immunology that are 

used in research laboratories are emphasized. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Micr 229 or permission of instructor. Limited to students 
enrolled in a degree program Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall, odd years) 

231 Immunobiology (1) Affronti, Kind 


Lecture course. Study of immunological functions of reticuloendothelial 
tissues, theories of autoimmunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, and 


delayed hypersensitivities For medical students: open to graduate students 
With permission of instructor (Fall) 


233 Virology (3) 


Stokes 
9r graduate students. Biochemical, 


- genetic, and pathogenic characteriza- 
tion of viruses, Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Fall) 
234 Virology— Laboratory (2) Stokes 
Ог graduate students. Laboratory complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or 
Concurrent registration: Micr 233. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 
235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) Hugh 
9r graduate students. 


1 rules 


25 (Fall, odd years) 
0 Pathogenesis of Microbial Infections (1) 
Ysiological, anatomi 

the Pathogenesis of sel 


n humans, Host and 


Hugh 
cal, pathological, genetic, and biochemical bases for 
ected bacterial, mycotic, viral. and parasitic infections 


n agent factors that specifically influence resistance to 
: infection. 
5 CM 
l Clinical Laboratory Bacteriology (3) Hugh 
9r gradua 


of b te students; open to medical students. Detection and identification 
«a 2асќегіа] i Comparative isolation and 
rato on methods; emphasis on interpretation and significance of labo- 

» a Observations. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. 
252 Medical 


or med 


(Fall, even 


Parasitology (1) 
ical students: open to graduate students. Lecture and laboratory 


imari Virology (1) Grossman, Stokes 
nera] pet ciple, course for medical students; open to graduate students. 


: : nciples of virology and infectious d ч hasi linical 

Situ Ey and infectious diseases; emphasis on clinica 
257 Ex ations, Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Fall) 

For cimenta] Immunochemistry (3) Affronti 


antigens "ate students, Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of 
ratory (e htibodies, Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 229. 


i or non 1 A 
"i pring, even year medical students, $20. Limited enrollment. 
icrob; 1 
Боготода Genetics (2) De Giovanni-Donnelly 


cepts of gen tie cadente, Survey of microbial systems that depict basic con- 
260 Cellular etic principles, Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) 
For graduate nology (1) Kind 


students, Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune 
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ımmune response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or permission of 
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response. Content differs each time course is offered. May be repeated for 


| credit. Prerequisite: Micr 229 (Spring) 
277-718 Seminar: Microbiology (1—1) Staff 
| Required of graduate students (Academic year) 
| 281 Biological Basis of Infections (arr.) Affronti, Wagner 
| Selected problems, library assignments, laboratory studies, term paper. 
290-91 Extramural Microbiology Elective (arr.) tod 
The department may arrange for medical students to spend elective реп 


e 
in other institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman 0 t 


department f 
293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) Sta 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) ^ 
295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) bey 
By special arrangement with individual staff members, a limited num 


ester 


hours of credit. Four clock hours will be spent in laboratory w 
semester hour of credit. Research report required. Content differs e 


| course is given. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) taff 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 5 

(Fall and spring) Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) тіла" 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general еха 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) Staff 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) credit- 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 

(Fall and spring) ; 
- Affront 


800 Summer Remedial: Microbiology (8) 


Neurological Surgery کے‎ 


Chairman: Н.У. Rizzoli 


‘agli 
se Fi Rio 
302 Clinical Clerkship in Neurosurgery (3) : amination 

Introduction to neurosurgery, emphasizing the neurological eX 
" roscience 


diagnosis, and rudiments of treatment. Fulfills the neu 
| requirements. Univ. Hosp Rizzoli 
380 Neurosurgery (5) logic exami 
Clinical clerkship in neurosurgical service. Emphasis on non Med. рас 
nation; indications for special neurologic and operative proc ure 
Assoc 


liam 
ferences, 
Nat'l. Naval 


382 Neurosurgery (5) Harr 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, daily 
radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room proce ures. 
Med. Center d$ 

McCullough 8 


n 
383 Pediatric Neurosurgery (arr.) dail * eonferent^ 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, dal y, osp- 
Children 8 ey 
Coon 


387 Neurosurgery (arr.) daily conferen м 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, 08 ‚ Cente 
radiographic studies, and operating room procedures. Wash. 


radiographic studies, and operating room procedures. 


a 
| 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 


390-92 Extramural Neurosurgery Elective (агт) 


The department may arrange for students to spend elective 
institutions. Interested students 
department. 


periods in other 
should contact the chairman of the 


Neurology 


EE Lo И аа 


Chairman: G.F. Molinari 


380 Neurology (arr.) Molinari and Staff 
Xpertise in performing the neurological examination taught through work- 


up of new hospital and clinical patients. Emphasis on the anatomical 
localization of neurological symptomatology. Introduction to differential 
lagnosis. Familiarization with indications for neurological procedures (CT 
Scanning, arteriography, myelography, evoked potentials, and EEG). Lecture 
Series reviews the basic categories of neurological diseases. 
383 Neurology (5) 
velopment of proficiency 
through mastery of the routine 


Gunderson 
in assessing common neurologic problems 
neurologic history and physical examination, 


use of laboratory aids, and application of neuroanatomy to clinical problem 
3 Solving Treatment of common neurology problems. Walter Reed Hosp. 

M Neurology (arr.) Laureno 
yerkship in neurology. Participation in neurology consultation service, 
wos" and seminars. In-depth research for formal seminar presentation. 

390 А ash. Hosp. Center 
794 gx tramural Neurology Elective (arr.) 
ude 


ents electing clerkships at the 


el University Hospital can spend another 
*ctive period in another institution 


th "riod They should arrange the elective with 
other institution and bring a letter of acceptance to the chairman of the 
partment of Neurology for approval 

urology Research (агт) 


articipation in ongoi 
n 
electro] - 


Laureno 
g research in nutritional deficiency, toxins, and fluid 


nts and their effects on brain and muscle. Interested 


act Dr. Laureno before registering for this elective. 
: Hosp. Center. 


0 i 
bstetrics and Gynecology 
Chairman, 


АВ. Weingold 


03 Clini 
i n 
nical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) Davis 
Re ire ш medical students. Participation in all obstetrical and gynecolog- 
al di c» daily departmental conferences and ward rounds at University, 
Е атаа oly ross Hospitals. Mannequin demonstrations of mechanism 
uad hd various types of operative delivery. (8-week periods throughout 
yn i 
Pam ecologic Oncology (5) 


tion in 
Women wi 


McGowan 
th clinical inpatient and office diagnosis and treatment of 
Eynecologic cancer, Med. Fac. Assoc. 


123 
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377 Cytogenetics and Prenatal Diagnosis Larsen 
of Birth Defects (arr.) 

Study of cytogenetics and participation in genetic counseling, amni 
and laboratory evaluation of amniotic fluid. Interpretation and pre 


ocentesis, 
paration 
of chromosome karyotype 


378 Reproductive Endocrinology and Stillman, Littman 


Infertility (arr.) Е 

Participation in patient management оѓ gynecologic endocrine and infertility 

problems. Encompasses infertility work-up and operative diagnostic 4F 
ransfer. 


therapeutic procedures, including in vitro fertilization embryo t ‘ 
380 Clinical Obstetrics and Gahres, Radice 
Gynecology (arr.) a Hol 
Participation in patient care, clinics, surgery, and delivery Alexandria ۴ 
А HON a 
381 Perinatal Medicine (arr.) a 
Participation in high-risk obstetrics clinics and antepartum and intrapá wi 
ation 


management of high-risk and normal obstetrical patients. Participat: | an 
the Fellow in maternal-fetal medicine at the University Hospita 


outlying hospitals. 
382 In Vitro Fertilization (arr.) Naz, Stim! 
Clinical and laboratory work with the GWU in vitro fertilization IVF 


Laboratory-based research in embryology and developmental ур ical 
team conferences, patient-care activities, readings on technical, € 
legal, and social aspects of IVF and IVF techniques ter 
383 Clinical Gynecology (arr.) Foo 
Participation in office practice of gynecology staff 
384 Clinical Obstetrics and Schneiderman and 
Gynecology Surgery (3) care of 


Gynecology, obstetrics, and infertility evaluation in office practice, 


hospitalized patients; delivery and surgery 
390-95 Extramural Obstetrics and Gynecology Elective (arr.) 
The department arranges for students to spend elective pe 
institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman 0 
iera meum [sada 
501 Didactic Reproductive Biology (3) 
An intensive interdisciplinary course. Lectures, la 
reviewing basic anatomy, histology, embryology, and pat 
reproductive tract in the context of clinical obstetrics and gy 


ods in other 


ri Ў 
f the depart 


. and in 
bs, ا‎ of the female 
necology: 


Ophthalmology 226 


Chairman: M.F. Armaly q staf 
є ‘Ss H an 

381 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) Armaly е ment 

Observation and participation in examination, diagnosis, = hasis °° 


ts. Emp 
of abnor 


of wide variety of ocular conditions in ambulatory patien d 
conducting a general ophthalmic examination, recognitions rounds, 
findings, and management of common ocular diseases. Lectures, 


seminars. Med. Fac. Assoc 

382 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) ' ; 
Observation and participation in examination, diagnos jucting a 
of wide variety of ocular conditions. Emphasis on con 
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ophthalmic examination, reco. 
of common ocular diseases 
ed. Center. 


383 Clinical Ophthalmology (3) 


xamination techniques, management decisions, follow-up, and outcome of 
clinical entities. Observation, demonstration, and discussion with the clini- 
cal faculty. G.H.A. 
Extramural Ophthalmology Elective (агт ) 

Pecial elective program arranged for selected 
Interested students should contact the chairm 


gnition of abnormal findings, and management 
Lectures, rounds, and seminars. Ма]. Naval 


Ibrahim and Staff 


390-92 


students at other institutions. 
an of the department. 


0 


Emme. 5 


Chairman. J.P. Adams 


Wiesel 
in care of orthopaedic inpatients and outpatients, daily 
nces under the direction of a faculty member at the 
or one of the affiliated hospitals Prerequisite: Orth 302. 
i Ports Medicine (5) Haas and Staff 
roduction to athletic injuries, including prevention and management. 
384 requisite: Orth 302. 
ports Medicine for Children (5) Reff 
foe childs. and treatment methods of outpatient orthopaedic sports medicine 
Clin; Ten. Surgica] treatment of sports injuries; pediatric orthopaedics; 

390 nical research. 


(arr.) 


Staff 
l insti partment arranges for students to spend elective periods in other 
chai ‘ons. Prerequisite: Orth 302. Interested students should contact the 
lR "man of the department, 
°Undations of O pelas à 
rth 
Orthopaedic bi opaedic Knowledge (3) Hurwitz 


lomech 
concepts v^ anics, form and function of the musculoskeletal system, 


ence for clinical research. 


terminology of basic sci 


nical Pathologs) Silverberg (Anatomical Pathology), D.S. Wilkin- 


M hnique Prone limited to military personnel in the Medical 


*matolo 
Basic pee EY (6) is 


logi 
gic Procedures, diagnosis of abnormalities of cellular ele- 


"x 


= 


eS. 
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| ments of blood and bone marrow, studies in blood coagulation, quality control 
in clinical hematology 
14 Blood Banking (6) Staff 
Principles of immunohematology, blood donor center techniques, blood pr? 
cessing techniques, quality control in blood banking taf 
15 Clinical Laboratory Rotation (14) Su 
heories 


| Instructions in laboratory technique, stressing the application of t 


and principles of clinical chemistry, clinical microbiology, hematology; = 
modern clinical laboratory 


blood banking in the day-to-day operations of the f 
16 Clinical Chemistry (5) eu 
Principles and techniques of blood chemistry analyses, including toxico 
cal analyses for drugs of abuse and environmental poisons taf 
S 


17 Urinalysis (2) 1 
| Principles and techniques of urine chemistry and microscopic analysis. 


18 Bacteriology (6) Le 
Identification of pathogenic microorganisms by morphologic and cu 
techniques 

Staff 


arai , 
19 Parasitology (4) Me 


Identification of human parasites and their life cycles; concentratio 


ods, staining techniques, and media for culture Staff 
| 20 Serology (2) ological 
Principles and techniques of antigen—antibody reaction and immun 


responses 
or 
à "я : ache! 
Courses numbered 121-133 are open only to students enrolled in the B 
of Science degree program with a major in medical technology. 


121 Introduction to Medical Technology (4) 
Orientation to laboratory medicine. Lecture and laborat 


chemistry, hematology, microbiology, and immunohematology. £8 medic?! 
gram in 


ory series ! Lis 


prerequisite to all other courses in the clinical year pro 


technology (Fall) Staf 


122 Clinical Chemistry (3) chemist? 
Lecture series covering the principles and procedures involved in tholo£" 
analysis of human blood and body fluids. Clinical correlations an 
cal aspects of human disease. Prerequisite Path 121 gilve! 

123 Clinical Microbiology (2) nic char? 
Lecture series in clinical microbiology, with emphasis on pathoge n dise?* 
teristics, isolation, and identification of organisms related to huma 

| Prerequisite: Path 121 n 

| | 124 Immunohematology (1) Marsh 1 
Lecture series on immunological aspects of transfusion of ts w 
Emphasis on preparation and administration of blood componen" 
site: Path 121 gmith 

125 Clinical Hematology and Coagulation (2) oon and path? 
Lecture series on the laboratory detection, clinical correlation, тей! 
physiology of human blood cell diseases and coagulation disorde 
site: Path 121 stall 

126 Special Topics in Laboratory Medicine (2) boratory manag” 
Principles of clinical parasitology, mycology, serology, là iaf 
ment, and education techniques. Prerequisite Path 121. 2-2) 5 A 

127-28 Pathology for New Health Practitioners I and П - concepts , 
Lecture course with optional laboratory. Basic patholog p 
v; fundamenta И 


infectious diseases; language of patholog) 


Pathology 127 


Emphasis on pathogenesis and dynamics of disease. Causation, evolution, 
and morphology of pathologic changes in the principal diseases of each organ 
System, presented in coordination with clinical lectures in Idis 301 
(Academic year) 
130 Clinical Chemistry Practicum (4) 
Rotation through the University 
Prerequisite: Path 121 
131 Clinical Microbiology Practicum (4) Silver 
Rotation through the University Hospital clinical microbiology, mycology, 
and parasitology laboratories. Prerequisite: Path 121 
132 Hematology/Coagulation Practicum (4) Silver 
votation through the University Hospital clinical hematology and coagula- 
tion laboratories Prerequisite: Path 121 
133 Blood Bank/Serology/Urinalysis Practicum (4) Silver 
'otation through the University Hospital blood bank, serology, and urinaly- 
818 laboratories Prerequisite: Path 121 
140 Independent Study in Medical Technology (arr.) Staff 
ntensive review of medical technology with assigned readings and participa- 
tion In selected courses in the medical technology program. Students may 
register by petition only 
52 Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine (2) Smith 
cory, performance, and interpretation of some important routine clinical 
aboratory tests performed in a physician's office, such as complete blood 
Counts with differentials, Staining and reading smears, urinalysis and 
Microbiological culture and Staining techniques, and organism identifica- 


Ех tures, demonstrations. audiovisuals, and laboratory Prerequisite 
ath 127-28. (Summer) 


201 Pathology (8) 


* Year course: 


Silver 
Hospital clinical chemistry laboratory 


Kent 
ti required for second-year medical students. General introduc- 
g to concepts of disease Pathology of organ systems; correlation with 
tren Ptoms and physical signs. Gross and microscopic study of diseased 
Issues, Case Studies 
4 Pathology (4-4) 
oy graduate students. General introduction to concepts of disease Patholo- 
and. organ systems; correlation with symptoms and physical signs. Gross 
- microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. Limited enrollment 
217 G requisite to Path 204: Path 203 ( Academic year) 
1г085 / у 
988 Autopsy Pathology (1) 


vi У 
= ew of current necropsy cases with emphasis o 
anges in the 


Organs and the clinical history 

n е Univ. Hosp (Spring) 

edical Mycology (2—4) 

e and laboratory to cover pathog 
5 nical aspects Laboratory fee, $20 
Sum, tunistic Mycoses (2) Al-Doory 
and thera © Opportunistic fungal infections and their serological, clinical, 
of laborat Pe a aspects. Emphasis on identification of fungi and evaluation 

256 р ry findings Limited to second-year medical students 

Infectious Diseases 
be ) us Diseases (3 
Eradua Students Correlation of 
ic mechanisms dete 

n infections 

lected re 


203... 
Staff 


Orenstein and Staff 
n the correlation of gross 
Limited to second-year 


Al-Doory 


enic fungi, mycotic diseases, and 


(Spring) 
Abraham 
clinical, physiologic, immunologic, and 
rmining the course and morphological changes 
Analysis of human case material and review of 
adings. Prerequisite: Micr 211 and Path 203 
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| 257 Transmission Electron Microscopy in Orenstein, Abraham 


2t 
Pathologic Diagnosis (3) 
For graduate students. Techniqu м 

| ultrastructural changes associated with human disease states Emphas! 

transmission electron microscopy as a diagnostic tool. Prerequisite: а 

203—4, Anat 260 and 261 

258 Organ System Pathology (5) Bloom 
For graduate students. Gross and microscopic study of human patholo 
material reflecting major diseases of specific organ systems. The org? 
systems studied will be rotated annually, depending on demand. On 
systems to be covered include cardiovascular, digestive, nervous, -— 
reproductive, and respiratory. Prerequisite: Path 203—4. Permission of 1 
structor required (Fall and spring) k 

261 Seminar in Experimental Pathology (1) Sidrans? 
Current topics in research in experimental pathology Limited to second-Y 


medical students (Spring) Zook 
266 Comparative Pathology I (1) pari- 
Participation in an autopsy service Limited 
son of diseases in various animal species with those in humans. 


i ion of 
es for the examination and interpretation” 
8 0! 


involving captive wild animals. C 


to second-year medical students. Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoological Park. 


(Spring) 

270 Medical Mycology (1) AIDS 
Review of major mycotic diseases with emphasis on opportunistic my 
Second-year students only 

284 Ophthalmic Pathology (arr.) 
Daily participation in an active service limited to pathology of the 
adnexa. Inflammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic diseases are 
categories. Armed Forces Inst. of Path Kent 


286 Perinatal Pathology (arr.) 
Focuses on important disorders that may beset the 
intrauterine period of gestation and the newborn infant d : 
neonatal period. Emphasis on the role of placental abnormalities. 


site: Path 203 or equivalent (Spring) 


289 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (arr.) mm 
Designed to familiarize the student with the operation of à ^ntially 80 
hospital Department of Pathology. Student may elect to spend < anato к 

зве to study ОП Y onsidered 


I an and 5% 
McLe en and its 
the major 


human fetus during th 


uring 


of the time in some specialized area or may choc 
pathology. If desired, a nuclear medicine elective can also 


during this period. Fairfax Hosp. 
290—92 Extramural Pathology Elective (arr.) - jods 8 
э d elective Peer the 


The department arranges for medical students to spen 

other institutions. Interested students should contact t 

department and staf 
Silverberg "ys 


мд 
lation with clinical w p 
gs on assi 


he chairm& 


296 Surgical Pathology (arr.) 
Evaluation of surgical specimens and corre ' 
patient; description of gross and microscopic findin 
Univ. Hosp stein, 
298 Necropsy Pathology (arr.) Оң 
elation, P' 


Organ changes in disease, gross and microscopic corr "v. Hosp. 
protocols. Participation in autopsy pathology service Univ. staf 


tion of 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) -h and 
ith а 
301 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (arr.) ond of patholo” 
Opportunity to explore in depth a topic selected from the 
library study. V.A. Hosp 
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302 Forensic Pathology (arr.) Dibdin and Staff 
he ticipation in the activities of the office of the Chief Medical Examiner of 
t 


e District of Columbia. Observation of death scene investigation tech- 
niques, medical—legal autopsies, and related toxicological laboratory analy- 
ses; attendance at court trials; and participation in the various conference 
activities of the agency. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Docto 
(Fall and Spring) 


501 Selected Topics in Pathology (3) 


Guided in-depth readings and study and/or laboratory experience in an 


aspect of pathology of particular interest to students. Students present a 
report on the Specific topic. 


399 


Staff 
r of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


Kent 


800 Summer Remedial: Pathology (8) Kent 
harmacology 
Chai 
Mm H.G. Mandel 
10-11 
Jap macologica] Basis of Anesthesia (4—4) Mazel and Staff 
ay: j dents In nursing anesthesia. Fundamental principles of pharmacolo- 
and Tugs affecting the autonomic nervous system, central nervous system 
Cardiovascular System; fundamentals of inhalation anesthesia; auxiliary 
(А, 88 u ed in anesthesiology; endocrines, cancer chemotherapy; other topics. 
1 cademic year) 
Gres and the Consumer (3) Cohn and Staff 
some - Concepts concerning drug action in the body. Mechanism of action of 
tives: ресійс Prescription and nonprescription drugs, including contracep- 
5; tranquilizers and slee 


p-inducing drugs; hay fever, headache, and cold 
and : lotics; vitamins. Issues related to development 
marketing of drugs, drug safety, drug advertising, generic versus trade- 
health ES, drug use in sports, drug use during pregnancy, smoking and 
115 Nonm, 9 Science prerequisite required. Limited enrollment (Fall) 
edical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) Cohn and Staff 
Bical and Sociological bases of recreational and other nonmedical use 
brain : P armacologica] and toxicological aspects of drug action on both the 


Periphera] organ systems, legal and societal implications of and 
е поптедіса] і 


les; analgesics; antib 


à and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central 
d psyched]. ашама and depressants, marijuana, and hallucinogenic 


in 4cology for Anesthesia (агт) 
nursing anesthesia Assi 
ар агеав; Preparation of 
emist. 


TY and Physics o 
Eenera] > jaa Dursing 


Mazel and Staff 
gned readings in anesthesia and 
reports. Students may register by petition only. 


f Anesthesia (3—3) Mazel and Staff 
anesthesia. Fundamental concepts of physics, 
chemistry, biochemistry, and their application to 
y, including chemistry of respiration, acid—base 


lochemistry and enzymology, hormones, radioisotopes, 


^ C8, physi 
topics, T ysiochemical Properties of anesthetic agents, and other related 
emic year) 


M eui 


А 


Den = z 
саб a 


74 


PSP 
"s 


et 


7 


130 


201-2 Pharmacology (6—2) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Mazel and saf 


130 Seminar: Accessory Drugs in Anesthesia (2) 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Presentation of the pharmacology 
pharmacodynamics of accessory anesthetic drugs; emphasis on those & 
not covered in Phar 110-11 

158 Pharmacology for New Health 
Practitioners (4) pras 
For students in allied health programs. Basic pharmacology course.. fate 
preparations, the basis of their therapeutic and toxic actions, and their » 


in the body. Prerequisite: Anat 115, Phyl 111 tf 
191 Respiratory Care (3) Mazel and 9. 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Advanced techniques for care of pa 
requiring total respiratory support. Same as Anes 191. 
Mazel and suf 
ntal princip 


195 Electronics for Medical Personnel (2) 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Introduction to fundame pera 
no 
display 


Klubes and Staff 


used in electronic instrumentation for monitoring patient status i 
room and intensive care unit. Signal conditioning, processing ап 
techniques, special purpose instruments, safety hazards. Same as Ал 


d 
Mandel ай Confer 
rational 


Required for second-year medical students. Lectures, laboratory, 
ences on interaction of drugs and biological systems as a basis for 


therapy of disease. Prerequisite: Bioc 201, Phyl 201, 212. d Staff 
203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology Cohn an 
and Toxicology (3) : 
а including drug- 


For graduate students. Basic principles of pharmacology, kinetics, 
receptor interactions, structure activity relationships, P armac? y muts 
membrane phenomena, cellular control mechanisms; mechanisms 0. 
genesis, carcinogenesis, teratogenesis, and specific organ toxicity; 

f instructor- 


sessment and extrapolation. Admission by permission 0 
(Fall) à staf 
205 Pharmacology (8) Cohn A jon of 
For graduate students. Lectures, laboratory, conferences on inte preret: 
drugs and biological systems as a basis for rational disease therapy oval d 
uisite: Phar 203, courses in biochemistry and physiology, or 8P 
department (Fall) staf 
207 Cardiovascular Pharmacology (2) cardiovasci b 
For graduate students. Physiology and pharmacology of ood arrhy 
diseases, hypertension, heart failure, coronary artery disease, "ovas 
mia. Mechanism of action of drugs used in the treatment of ( ing) 
diseases. Prerequisite: Phys 201 and Phar 201, 203, or 205. 


220 Molecular Events in Toxic Actions (2) с prod 
M S i nal xic 
For graduate students. Metabolism of xenobiotics to cytoto molecu 
toxic actions. 


Environmental and genetic factors influencing di 

mechanisms of toxicity. Prerequisite: Phar 203. (Spring " 
222 Genetic Toxicology (2) i inducti 

J г e! 

For graduate students. Action of chemicals and radiations pem of е 

DNA damage and repair in vitro and in vivo and the lian 

processes in cells and mammals. DNA repair mechanism, 991-22. 

toxicity, mutagenesis, and carcinogenesis Prerequisite: otal 

(Fall) of 
224 Developmental Toxicology (2) the foc 

For graduate students. Effects of exogenous agents f action. Toxic opt 

reproduction and development and their mechani о ајна ог a 


on the gametes, embryo, fetus, and neonate. 
registration: Phar 203, 205. (Fall) 


Pharmacology 131 


226 Neurotoxicology (2) Staff 
For graduate students. Mechanisms by which chemicals produce toxic effects 
9n nervous tissue at subcellular, systemic, and behavioral levels. Effects of 
chronic and acute exposure. Prerequisites or concurrent registration: Phar 
203, 205. (Spring) 

230 Special Topics in Toxicology (arr.) Staff 
Or graduate students. Selected aspects of toxicology. Content differs each 
time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Abramson and Staff 

9r medical and graduate students. Recent advances and fields of research in 
ву. Presentations by laboratory scientists from neighboring insti- 

(Spring) 


emotherapy (1) Mandel and Staff 
9r medical and graduate students. Seminars by visiting scientists on 

2 mechanisms of cancer causation and treatment. (Spring, even years) 
59 Readings: Cancer Chemotherapy (2) Barrows and Staff 
or medical and graduate students. Selected readings and discussions of 
recent advances in cancer chemotherapy research. Prerequisite: Phar 201 

260 1 205. . (Spring, odd years) 

Endocrine Pharmacology (1) Staff 


258 Cancer Ch 


бй medical and graduate students. Lectures and seminars on recent ad- 
ances in the pharmacology and mechanism of action of various hor- 
289 mones (Spring, odd years) 
Pharmacology Seminar (1) Mandel and Staff 
cacho uate students. Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs 
a time the course is offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall) 
hysiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Cohn 


sorption, distribution, metabolism, and excretion of 
, Chemical, and biological factors affecting these 
Pre в. Xtensive reading of classical and current original literature. 

requisite: Bioc 221-22, Phar 203, or permission of the instructor 


3 фһагтасокйпейсв: P 
c gı ications (2) 


models of d^ students. Description of compartmental and physiological 
Clearances Tug disposition. Problem solving to obtain rate constants, organ 
exemplify, etc., from experimental data. Examples of drug disposition 
275- 6 ying various pharmacokinetic approaches. 


pinap ti meten 

щы harenis. Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of 

ш Б А 
Fed Toxicology Гү t macolory 

ic year ° Students. Continuation of Phar 275-76. 

9 Special Topics in Pha. 


ог 
time quus 


rinciples Abramson and Staff 


Kennedy and Staff 


Kennedy and Staff 
(Alternate academ- 


rmacology (arr.) Staff 


qj dents. Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each 
280 Spring) 18 offered; may be repeated once for credit (Fall and 
N 


euro 
For Pharmacology (2) 


, dua Staff 
Biochemical ерде Nandamenta] principles. Electrophysiological and 


eurotransmitters and their pathways in central 
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nervous system. Drug effects on neurotransmitter pathways. Biochemie 
basis of mental disease. Prerequisite: Phar 205 or equivalent. o | 
а " е 

285 Readings in Pharmacology (arr.) Man 
Assigned reading and preparation of reports | 
286 Research in Pharmacology (arr.) Me 
rmacoo 


For medical students. Participation in experimental studies in pha tabo 
gy, particularly neuropharmacology, cancer chemotherapy, or drug me 


lism. (Fall and spring) 
Cohn 


287 Readings in Drug Abuse Literature (arr.) f drug 
Both professional and nonprofessional literature in the general area o » 
dependence. Informal monthly luncheon discussions or assigned reading 
preparation of a report. (Spring) 


290-91 Extramural Pharmacology Elective (arr.) a. in other 
The department arranges for students to spend elective per! 8 epar 
institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of the 


ment (Academic year) Staf | 
295 Reading and Research (arr.) , дейт 

Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Science 

May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) staf 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 

(Fall and spring) Staf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) | examin® 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera 

tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) Staf 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) edit. 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 

(Fall and spring) Mazel 
501 Readings in Pharmacology (arr.) choose ? 

Readings, discussions, and/or preparation of report. Student са bers o 

work with one or more Department of Pharmacology faculty m 

topic of mutual interest. (Fall and spring) | and staf 
502 Clinical Use of Drugs (3) Mande pto 

Approximately 10 morning discussions with a member of eee rational Uf 

Pharmacology and appropriate clinical faculty, dealing with d in ереп b 


of drugs in the treatment of disease. Afternoons devo E 
reading and study. Course will be given only if there are seve 


(Spring) d 
; n an 
503 Drug Dependence: Basic and Coh 
Clinical Aspects (3) ical depen? 
Seminars and discussions on various aspects of drug and chem! of drug 4 


cies, such as recognition and diagnosis of dependence; 7 neonate’ Ti 
treating dependence; fetal alcohol syndrome and the addicted . treat? 

research advances in marijuana, cocaine, PCP, and other drugs: el 
the drug overdose emergency. Independent reading and study: Mande 


800 Summer Remedial: Pharmacology I (6) 
801 Summer Remedial: Pharmacology II (2) 


Physiology ШШЕ 


Chairman: R.A. Kenney 


i urses П 
Departmental Prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent for all co 


above 201. 


111 Physiology for New Health Practitioners (4) 


191 Selected To 


2 


205 Cell p; "dp" 


261 G 


0 


Physiology 


or students in physician assista 
81à programs. Lecture, film, and 
uman body, covering the major organ systems 


Completion 
BiSc 11—12 
College stud 


1P hysiology (8) 


| uired for medical students, open to graduate students. Lecture (8 hours), 
&boratory (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Cellular, organ system, and applied 
uman Physiology. Prerequisite for graduate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191 


or equivalent; Bioc 201 or 221-29 (Bioc 222 may be taken concurrently); or 
rman of depa 


rtment. Open to consortium students only with 
partment chairman. (Spring) 


(Fall) 


Staff 
8 Anat 212 and Idis 212. Integrated survey of 


, Clinical 


of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen 
9n Regulation (2) ы. 


Discuss; ut 
Ussion of Principles of fluid and acid-base balance and the application of 
ples to Specific situations (Fall) 


Cassidy 


Jackson 
seminar; role of basic sciences in gastroenter- 
mester h an extramural speakers. An a 

P (Fall and spring) 
hysiology (2) Kenney 
: ‚ Of aspects of cardiovascular physiology, 
interrelated with the respiratory and renal systems. (Fall) 


Frank 


action” emica], Pharmacological, and physiological aspects of mus- 
Opics in . 
Selected t. Ne Urophysiglogy and Psychophysiology (2) Lavine 
temporary neurophysiology, including methods of data 
echanisms involved in movement and 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


Processing. 
C. Tidball 


ir evaluation. Prerequisite: 
r. May be repeated once for credit 


133 


M.E. Tidball 
nt, nurse practitioner, and nursing anesthe- 
demonstration. Function and process of the 


instructor. Prerequisite: 
or equivalent and consent of instructor. Open to Columbian 


Staff 


- d 
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282 Experimental Physiology (arr.) 
Participation in an ongoing research program in the department. 
currently available in membrane physiology, intestinal transport, пеш? 
physiology, and cardiovascular physiology. 

290-91 Extramural Physiology Elective (arr.) 
The department arranges for medical students to spend elect 
other institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman 0 


department, stall 


295 Research (arr.) jy fout 
By special arrangement with individual staff members Approximate Y nj 
hours in the laboratory for each semester hour of credit. (Fall and Paul 

298 Comprehensive Physiology (arr.) t 

to the studen 


Guided review of selected areas of physiology appropriate 1 
graduate program. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221. 


(Fall) staf 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) | 
(Fall and spring) staf 
396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) хат 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general e rine?! 
tion. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of physiology and o! ment fot 
areas of the candidate’s minor field. This course satisfies the requie | and 
Part II of the Cumulative General Examination in physiology. 


spring) Staf 


397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) | exami 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener “robles 
tion. Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation Gen 
This course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumulative 


Examination in physiology (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ted for credit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repea 
(Fall and spring) Kennt 


501 Physiology of Aging (3) 


Morphological methodology, technique in the diagnosis and p liti ire 
ation of gastrointestinal disease states such as ulceration, ction. Ted 
prungs disease, colorectal carcinoma, and pancreatic malfunc™ a 
niques considered include traditional light microscopy» Gelected 
transmission electron microscopy, and immunocytochemistry: z 


ings and discussion K ) 
503 Advanced Physiology (агт. ) a advanced" 

Guided readings and study and/or laboratory experience ata 

in a subfield of physiology Ken? 


800 Summer Remedial: Physiology (8) 


Psychiatry and Behavioral Science$ —^ 


Chairman: J.M. Wiener 


period: 


All clinical courses are five semester hours per four-week 


Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 135 


211 Introduction to Clinical P. 
(Formerly Pchi 411) 


In-depth study of topics in psychiatry of interest to students. Students meet 
with faculty to discuss readings and research and, on occasion, interview 
Patients in the hospital. Topics regularly include psychoanalysis, eating 


Sorders, consultation liaison, death and dying, child psychiatry, and a wide 
Variety of other possibilities, 


212 Application of Psychoanalytic Principles 
to the Practice of Medicine (1) 
(Formerly Pchi 412) 


Pecial course designed for medical students by Extension Division of the 
ashington, D.C., Psychoanalytic Institute, taught by a practicing psycho- 


analyst on clinical faculty. Two- to 3-week advance notice required to 
ge for an instructor 


213 Identity and Role of the Physician (1) 
ormerly Pchi 413) 


mphasis on the role and identity of the physician (with special emphasis on 
Women), Done in a small group in which didactic material on the role and 
identity of the physician is combined with experimental models, including 
group dynamics. Number and time of meetings flexible. 


Mental Illness and Therapeutics (1) 


sychiatry (2) Hendren and Staff 


Robinowitz 


ent Preceptorship (1) Hendren and Staff 
First К 


- and : i 
ships Othe eed year medical students can a 


rrange individual preceptor- 
Hendren, r than departmental electives listed with the permission of Dr. 
216 AI Р 
Critic ative Methods of Healing (1) Hendren 
Methods pe” of old and new, traditional and nontraditional alternative 
217 of healing. Presentations on topics selected by seminar participants. 
a : А 
Semina аад Dying (1) Perlin 
care o €ctures, films readings. Possible topics include evaluation and 
Patient Tminally il] adults and children hospices, rights of the dying 
= › Suicide ang suicide survivors 
lo 


Psychosocial Mod 

‹ Model 

Re Medical Practice (2) 

богатой for Medical students. Basic 
p. Analysis of PSychological gro 

Practice. Personality of the 


Hendren and Staff 


principles of the doctor-patient rela- 
wth and development, family process, 
physician as they influence everyday medical 


Sycho, 
Requires thology and Conceptual Models (2) Hendren and Staff 
Pathology int year medical students. Mental mechanisms psycho- 
behavioral roduction to psychiatric syndromes, clinical interviewing, and 
302 Clinica] sciences in clinical medicine (Fall) 

Required Clerkship (10) Webster and Staff 
Outpatient and ical students Supervised examination, diagnosis, and 
and Wag ington > lent treatment at University, St. Elizabeths, Children's, 
Seminars n A. Hospitals and Psychiatric Institute Case conferences, 
80 Ps oe chiatric referral. " 


; : PSychiatric" drugs, and community re- 
Yehiatry in general practice stressed. (Fall and spring) 


SE 
Ez 


p apr 
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381 Clinical Psychiatry (arr.) Hendren and Staf 
Participation as acting intern in one or more of the psychiatry servi Шш 


GWU Medical Center: inpatient and emergency, outpatient, and consu 
tion liaison and oncology liaison. Assignments are based on student prefer 
ence within limits of feasibility for the elective period involved. At least eigh! 
weeks preferable for supervised psychotherapy experience Four-week elec 
asizes diagnostic assessment and briefer treatment modalities: 
Frankel, perlin 
consultation liaison service, with € t 
e onset, manifestation 


tive emph 
383 Consultation Liaison (arr.) 
An individualized program on the 


sis on psychosocial factors affecting th m 
of medical illness, oncology, death and dying. Involvement in the cons ical 


tion process, conferences, liaison meetings, individual supervisio 
work, and readings in the literature staf 
386 Research and Clinical Approaches Steinglass and 


to Families of Medical Patients (arr.) i" 


Introduction to theory, method, and techniques of clinical an hat fave" 
evaluation of families of medical patients; focus on family factors t Jetioh | 
or retard the patient's recovery from serious medical illness. f шдеп! 
under supervision, of a small independent project on à topic of $ 
choice F culty 
, “хз ^ "ki 1 а 
388 Child and Adolescent Egan and C hild Psychiatry 
Psychiatry (arr.) son t 
J y ‹агт. tion. 
Participation as an acting intern in child psychiatry. Consul child 
pediatric wards, outpatient evaluation and treatment 0 selec vices 


patients and their families, and/or inpatient child and adolescent © ig 
eight weeks required for specialized experience in all three areas. P referent? 
ized program by arrangement Assignments based on student's Р 
and prior experience, within limits of feasibility. Children’s Hosp- 


390-93 Extramural Psychiatry Elective (arr.) : ‘ods at 
The department may arrange for students to spend elective рег! 
institutions. Information on electives at other medical schoo!s d illi 
397 Schizophrenic and Borderline Conditions (5) 
Participation in and observation and study of treatment 
management of patients. Participation in staff meetings. In 
sion and selected readings. Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, Ma- _ and 
406 Psychiatric Education, Research, Robinowitz "A 
and Administration (arr.) A s ction, рай, 
Student preceptorship: practicum experience, th tical instru by and def 
pation in research, and individual project. Direct supervision nation, 
working contact with director and staff of offic contacts * 
specialty society. Opportunity to observe operations and for C^. ;strati 
leaders in field. Student gains in knowledge of researc 
pertaining to women in medicine, psychiatric education, — ae 
ment relevant to health care delivery, continuing eiu ' education 
legislative affairs, health planning, and relation 0 2 . 
practice. Personal interview required to plan individuali P endr” 
jection" 


409 Independent Studies (arr.) perience: Se uro 


Individualized studies, clinical training, or research ex vailable tice 
on basis of student interest, personal interview, and a ical 
Possible subjects may include death and dying, sui ce interest? 
depression, or other psychiatry and behavioral scien 
student and available faculty. 

800 Summer Remedial: Medical Practice (3) wien 

801 Summer Remedial: Conceptual Models (2) 


radiologic 
tration, 


Radiology 


2000 ists akena ори 


Chairman: R.M. Allman 


irectors of Divisions: W.W. Olmsted (Diagnostic Radiology), R.C. Reba 
(Nuclear Medicine), C.C. Rogers (Radiation Oncology and Biophysics) 


Courses numbered 10-198 are limited to students in the Associate in Science 
d Bachelor of Science degree programs in radiation therapy technology, 
technology, nuclear medicine, and radiologic science and adminis- 


10 Medical Ethics (1) NEL. 
Ethics of physician-technician-patient relationships. Responsibilities, both 
moral and legal, to physician and patient; the rapport expected of the 
technologist. 

11 Introduction to Radiation Therapy Technology (3) | 
Introduction to hospital and departmental organization; roles and functions 
of the radiation therapy technologist. Emphasis on principles of radiation 
therapy treatment and procedures used in the treatment of cancer patients, 
including basic principles of patient care and nursing procedures. 

12 Care of the Terminally Ill Patient (2) Staff 

undamental concepts of death and dying, including attitudes and experi- 
ences associated with the dying process. Emphasis on patient care and 
8Septic techniques as they relate to the radiology service. 

14 Radiation Physics I (2) 


Undamental c 


Staff 


Staff 
oncepts of physics, including standards of measure, metric 
Measurement, laws of motion, weight, work, power, energy, and momentum. 
Introduction to the structure of matter, atomic and nuclear structure, 
Periodic tables, chemical bonding, material and artificial radioactivity, decay 
schemes, Description and use of electrostatics and magnetism. Definitions of 
‘asic principles. 
15 Radiation Physics II (3) 
undamenta] concepts 
compound circuits, bat 
ety. Description an 


Staff 
of current flow, ohms and Joule's law, series parallel, 
tery types and functions, metering devices, electrical 
d function of electromagnetism and induction, alter- 


nating current principles. AC cycle, induction and inductor, capacitance and 
чарада applications of electronic principles to x-ray equipment and 
pon 


ents, transformers, generators, motors, rectifiers, current control 
devices, fy 


x ‘uses, circuit breakers, magnetic relays, circuitry of fixed and mobile 
“ray units, boratory work. 
16 Rad 


lation Therapy Physics, Dosimetry, and Safety I (2) Staff 
trie pM of interaction of radiation with matter, emphasizing the photoelec- 
doses mpton and pair-production effects, units of radiation, concepts of depth 
field ^s оге Curves and tissue air ratios for different energies, TSD and 
compere Techniques of treatment planning, including wedge fields and 
Concepts OS utilizing CO units and megavoltage linear accelerators. 
Introductio inear source dosimetry and computer treatment planning. 
tion detectio to the dosimetry of electrons and neutrons. Concepts of radia 


ion and radiati f lied diation therapy, including 
eff А | lon safety as applied to ra p) 
© of time, distance, and shielding 


Staff 
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Staff 


18 Radiation Therapy Physics, Dosimetry, and Safety III (2) 
Prerequisite: Rad 17. 
Staff 


19 Radiation Pathology (2) 


A study of basic pathologic concepts and infectious diseases, language 


thogenesis 8$ 


of pathology, and disease processes Emphasis on tumor ра 
well as the biological and pathological effects of ionizing radiation in livi 
organisms. 
20 Radiation Therapy Techniques and Oncology I (3) Staff 
t diseases 


Emphasis on management of patients with a variety of malignan tn 
e 


by radiotherapeutic techniques; preparing the patient for treatment, p& 


positioning, and immobilization techniques. 
21 Radiation Therapy Techniques and Oncology II (3) Staff 
Continuation of Rad 20. Prerequisite: Rad 20. taf 
S 


22 Computers and Radiology (2) 
Introduction to computers as they relate 
basic computer terminology, applications, programm 
ware and software. af 

23 Clinical Experience (1 to 4) 5 12 
Students are assigned to a local health facility during each semester for 4- 
hours per week during the fall and spring semesters and 40 hours per wee 
during the summer sessions. Observation and some participation in 
management of the radiotherapeutic patient. Staff 


24 Anatomy and Physiology Overview (1) . major 
Review of the structure, function, and processes of the human body; 


organ systems are considered. f 


33 Clinical Practicum (5) ility- 
A 40-hour-per-week, 15-week experience in à local health care fact 
Treatment planning and therapeutic applications are performed R^ 
student under the supervision of an approved preceptor. Emphasis 1$ р 
on acquiring hands-on experience using a wide variety of technical P 
dures. Admission by permission of instructor. Staff 


40 Clinical Training and Experience 
in X-ray Technology 1 (2) 
Instruction and close supervision in the use of radiologic 
examine the digestive, urinary, female reproductive, centra ne : 
circulatory systems; chest and abdomen radiography, orthopaedic nations 
phy, ENT and neurologic radiography, portable radiographic exami 


to radiologic science. Emphasis у, 
ing, and computer 


pediatric radiography, nuclear medicine, radiation therapy. staf 
41 Clinical Training and Experience 

in X-ray Technology II (2) 

Prerequisite: Rad 40. staf 


42 Clinical Training and Experience 
in X-ray Technology III (2) 
Prerequisite: Rad 41. e staf 
43 Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine I (4) Cianci к» and 
Practical study and supervised performance; emphasis on indica ейш! 
contraindications, procedures and methods, physiological an pre 
factors that may result in a false study, radiation safety techniques, одде 


tion and development of new radiopharmaceuticals and research ™ 
gy, and administrative procedures. sn and 5 
44 Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine П (5) Сіапа 
Prerequisite: Rad 43. 
50 Radiographic Anatomy, Positioning II (4) 1087: 
Human anatomy and positioning as applied to radiologic techno ой 


Radiology 139 


ture and function of the human skeleton and topographical anatomy, both 
normal and pathological. Applications of these techniques are practiced in 
the laboratory. 


51 Radiographic Anatomy, Positioning IV (4) "я Staff 
Basic positioning techniques, including upper and lower extremities, are 
studied in lecture periods. Application of these techniques in the laboratory, 
using radiographic machines, phantoms, and film processing methods. 


55 Imaging Procedures (3) | Staff 
Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of imaging procedures; basic 
methodology of these and related procedures, including bone, brain, liver, 
liver function, bone marrow, lung, liver-lung transmission, cardiac blood 
pool, cisternography, spleen, parathyroid, pancreas, lung ventilation, parotid 
ventriculography; miscellaneous scans; brain and cardiac flow studies. 

56 Hematologic and Radionuclide 
Dilution Procedures (3) ' 
Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of hematologic and radionuclide 
dilution procedures; basic protocol for these procedures, including plasma 
volume and related plasma studies, red cell volume and related red cell 
Studies, studies of iron metabolism, and placental localization and scanning. 


Staff 


Staff 


57 Organ Concentration-Excretion 

easurements (3) 
lated anatomy, physiology, and pathology of organ concentration—excre- 
n measurements; procedure, including thyroid uptake and its variations, 


thyroid scan, metastatic chest survey, renogram, renal scan, and renal flow 
Study, 


tio 


Staff 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology of gastrointestinal absorption 
measurements; procedure, including fat absorption studies (triolein and oleic 
acid) and the three stages of the vitamin B-12 absorption study (Schilling 
test). 


98 Gastrointestinal Absorption Measurements (1) 
ated 


ө Competitive Binding Radioimmunoassay (2) Staff 
asic concepts of radioimmunoassay; basic procedure for any competitive 
inding radioimmunoassay. Specific concepts and procedure for T3, T4, and 


Serum B.12 determinations; factors affecting those determinations and the 
Interpretation of their results. 


60 Radiographic Technique (4) Staff 
The istory and development of X-rays and X-ray tubes and the prime factors 
affecting film quality. Lectures and laboratories on quality assurance. 

ourse coordinated to provide knowledge and skills required to succeed in 
other technical courses, 

‘graphic Anatomy, Positioning Ш (4) 

*chniques of radio 


Y Section radio 
Operatin. 


Staff 
graphy employing contrast media, fluoroscopy, spot films, 
graphy, pelvimetry, location of foreign body in the eye, and 
€ techniques, Prerequisite: Rad 60. 

arkroom p rocedures (2) Staff 


auto ssing of film after exposure; care and handling of conventional and 
and harc darkroom equipment; types of film, handling, and storage; mixing 
the andling of chemicals and the action and quantity of these chemicals in 
im Processing of film: effects of heat and cold on these chemicals, diagnosing 
9%: developing techniques. Laboratory work. 


Basic Chem; 
trode mistry (3) Staff 


Period; 100 to basic chemistry: kinds of matter, atomic structure, the 
ic table, chemical bonding, formulas and equations, solutions, acid- 


reactions; introducti i ; and biochemistry; labora- 
а » ion to organic chemis an lochemaistry, 
tory Sessions. E try 


| 140 
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66 Radiopharmaceuticals (3) 
Uses of radionuclides in medicine, basic principles of а Mo-99/Tc-99m 


generator, radiopharmaceuticals and their action within the body, preparte 
tion of radiopharmaceuticals using generator-produced nuclides, quality 
control, accountability, procurement, clinical orientation. 

70 Radiographic Physics I (3) Staff 
Fundamental concepts of physics, including standards of measure, metric 
measurement, laws of motion, weight, work, power, energy, and momentu 
Introduction to structure of matter, atomic and nuclear structure, per! 
tables, chemical bonding, material and artificial radioactivity, series jecay: 
Description and use of electrostatics and magnetism Laboratory wors- taf 


71 Radiographic Physics II (4) [lel 
Fundamental concepts of current flow, ohms and Joule's law, series/par® | 
compound circuits, battery types and functions, metering devices, el al 
safety. Description and function of electromagnetism and induction, 
nating current principles, AC cycle, induction and inductor, capacitance) 
capacitors, applications of electronic principles to X-ray equipmen trol 
components; transformers, generators, motors, rectifiers, current bile 
devices, fuses, circuit breakers, magnetic relays, circuitry of fixed and mo 
X- s.L ' 

X-ray units. Laboratory work Staf 


72 Radiation Instrumentation (5) 
Theoretical and practical aspects of radiation detectors; types, comp 
and operation of detectors; collimators; geometry; introduction to recti! 
scanning; introduction to stationary imaging; clinical orientation. Staff 


75 Fundamentals of Atomic and Nuclear Physies (3) 
Basic units, quantum theory, Bohr theory, atomic and nu 
radioactivity and decay, alpha and beta particles, electromagnetic 
series decay, radioactive equilibrium, LC.R.U. staf 


80 Mathematics of Radiology (3) ees technol: 
Principles of mathematics as applicable to the physics of radiologi roots: 
ogy; use of logarithms, including multiplication, division, powers, s basic 
scientific notation; geometry of the circle, square, an ге i 
trigonometric functions; linear equations in the unknown; tions; 
nate plane; slope of straight line; linear equations from given cond! studentë 

graphic solution of two or more linear equations. For off-campus x 

only. 


81 Basic Mathematics (3) and nat 
Review of basic high school mathematics, basic algebra, common phing: and 
logarithms and their manipulation, linear and logarithmic gra " 


manipulation of a log-log slide rule =“ 


82 Applied Technical Mathematics (3) . formula 2 у, 
Mathematics as applicable to nuclear medicine. Basic por dr : 
its variations, calculation of doses of radionuclides, basic sta efficient dis 


ogy, frequency distributions, confidence limits, standard error, d station 
rectilinear an 


lear stru 
C ыс айй 


tribution of counting time, statistics relating to 
imaging staf 
90 Medical Ethics (1) bilities 
Responsibilit ор ie 


Ethics of physician/technician/patient relationships. 


moral and legal, to physician and patient; the rapport e 
technologist suf 
91 Special Projects in Radiology (arr.) абай between the 


Independent study on an aspect of radiology W 
and the instructor. Students may register by 


93 Radiobiology and Radiation Dosimetry (3) P 
Interaction of radiation with matter; rà 


. ly. 
petition on 
ecular, © i 


diation effects оп 


tissue, and organ levels; genetic and somatic effects of ionizing radiation; 

classical and МІК. methods of absorbed dose calculation. 

94 Radiological Safety (3) Staff 
ntroduction to radiation safety; units of radiation exposure and dose; 
licensing; NRC regulations; accountability and records, receipt, storage, 
handling, transportation, and disposal of radioactive materials; monitoring; 
shielding; dose-distance relationships; personnel dosimetry; radiation ill- 
din radiac instruments; radiation safety clothing; radioactive "spill" proce- 
ure. 

95 Radiation Safety (2) Staff 


*chniques and equipment design for reducing unnecessary radiographic 
*xposure of the patient and technologist. 


96 Radiation Biology (3) Staff 


ects of ionizing radiation on various cells, tissues, organs, and the human 
Y 88 а whole; organic and inorganic molecules; the human immunity 
System; effects on pregnancy and relative radiosensitivity of the developing 
embryo; possible genetic effects of radiation; chronic and acute effects of 
radiation; use and history of radiation in therapy; classification of neoplasms, 
types of therapy units, and treatments. Prerequisite: Rad 50, 70, 71. 
97 Radiographic Anatomy, Positioning V (4) Staff 
pecia] radiographic procedures, including cerebral, abdominal, and cardiac 
angiography. Lecture and laboratory periods. Prerequisite: Rad 61, 71 
*rapy Procedures (1) 


Staff 
Introduction to radiation therapy and radium implants. Related anatomy, 
Physiology, and 


th nd pathology of phosphorous-32 and iodine-131 therapies and 
е technologist's responsibilities concerning them. 
99 Alternate Ima 


ging Systems (3) Staff 


ties of radiographic imaging systems and types of equipment. 
Screens, fluoroscopy, spot filming, image intensification, 
ру, film changes, thermography, electron radiography, and 


00 axial tomography. Prerequisite: Rad 60, 71, 95. 
pathology (3) Staff 
бес ые pathology relevant to the radiologic technologist. Clinical 
130 Math. lon of the disease process and radiographic demonstrations 

~ matics of Radiology (3) 

Hier m 9f mathematics as 
°F exponential and logarit 
em and roots; scientific 
Cart basic trigonometri 
: 2818 coordinate plane; s 


Staff 
applicable to physics of radiologic technology; 
hm function, including multiplication, division, 
notation; geometry of the circle, square, and 
c functions, linear equations in the unknown; 
given ^ lope of straight line; and linear equations from 
140 Radi ре Sage and application of calculators is stressed. 
Key ree Administration (4) 

com. of administratio 
leve], uat еу pertain to radiologic management at the department 


TA 179," managing a 
Admin; d i 
For Жаы? Project: Diagnostic Radiology (3) Staff 
Ment, and comple nn trating in diagnostic radiology. Identification, develop- 
trative princi р etion of a Project for a radiology department, using adminis- 
leadership TP es. Weekly seminars on current issues in management and 
. £0 be taken with Rad 140. 
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1 147 Administrative Project: Nuclear Medicine (3) Staf 

For students concentrating in nuclear medicine. Identification, development, 

and completion of a project for a nuclear medicine department, using 

administrative principles. Weekly seminars on current issues in manage 

ment and leadership. To be taken with Rad 140 taf 
S 


149 Administrative Project: Radiation Therapy (3) 
For students concentrating in radiation therapy. Ide 
ment, and completion of a project for a radiation therapy de 
administrative principles. Weekly seminars on current issue 
ment and leadership. To be taken with Rad 140 


167 Radiation Physics and Safety I (3) 
Concepts of matter and energy and electromagneti 
in the production of X-rays and X-ray circuits, includi 
wave rectification and three-phase generators. Interac t 
matter, emphasizing the photoelectric, Compton, and pair-production €” Е 
Radiation detection and dosimetry; roentgen rad and rem units of radiati? j 
Radiation safety as applied to diagnostic radiology, nuclear medicine, 
i radiotherapy, including effects of time, distance, and shielding. co 
permissible concentrations, internal dose problems Prerequisite: Rad v^ y 
171 Radiological Electronics and Engineering (3) McElm 
Introduction to basic electronics and the operation, limitations, US» lies. 
1 principles in the selection of instrumentation. Transistors, power es 
| i amplifiers, major circuit components of radiation detection instrume 
| b gamma camera and rectilinear scanners, radiotherapy orthovoltas ite 
linear accelerators, and diagnostic radiography equipment. req 


ntification, develop: 
partment, using 
s in man 


Rosenstein 
c radiation. Mechanist 
ng half-wave and 1 
tion of radiation wi 


Rad 130, CpMd 101. putler 
175 Physics and Radiological Imaging (3) tion 
For students concentrating in diagnostic radiology. Image forma i 


transmission through radiological and related photo-optical devices, ula 
system analysis techniques. Concepts of sensitivity, contrast, ا‎ "i 
tion transfer functions. Description and analysis of photoreceptors, Jopme? 
| film grids and Bucky and intensifier screens. Radiographic deve storage 
| process. Fluoroscopy, cineradiography, and video techniques; imaga y 
electronic radiography; and solid-state imaging panels. {ЛүгавопоЁтар ‘on of 

thermography. Demonstrations and experiments in control and eva 

radiologic imaging. Prerequisite: Rad 167. stall 

176 Physics of Nuclear Medicine (3) di 

For students concentrating in nuclear medicine. Concepts of ee trans! 

including beta decay, isomeric transitions, electron capture, inte i 

tion, alpha decay, and the auger effect. Isotopic half-life secular d statis” 

equilibrium. Artificial transmutations, nuclear reactions, coun jque* 

tics, and selection of instrumentation. Scintillation spectrometry in nucle 

Rectilinear scanners, gamma camera, and computer technology uation d 

medicine. Demonstrations and experiments in control an 
imaging. Prerequisite: Rad 167. staf 


177 Dosimetry in Radiation Therapy (3) th dose, jgodos? 
For students concentrating in radiotherapy. Concepts of dep d field sit 
curves, and tissue air ratios for different energies, Ms 
Techniques of treatment planning for stationary, multiple, ар wel 
portals for Co-60 and megavoltage linear accelerators. CON P homogen? 
fields and compensation for multiple TSD surfaces and cent i or 
ties. Dosimetry of linear sources. Quimby and Paterson big e дой gd 
systems. Computer techniques in radiotherapy. Introduction i 
try of electrons, neutrons, and the heavy particles. Dem 


experiments illustrating dosimetric principles. Prerequisite: 
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180 Special Project in Radiology (arr.) Staff 
For selected radiologic sciences and administration students who have 
completed the required course work but have failed to meet the required 
minimum quality point index in the core curriculum. Students may register 
by petition only. 

190 Radiation Biology (3) 

diation physics applied to biological systems; radiation chemistry 
and organic molecules: radiation 
nisms; DNA damage, repair, 
Protection measures. 


195 Directed Study in Radiation Physics (2) 


` Tojects, in selected specialty, demonstrating applications of radiatio 
ics, imaging, or dosi 

evaluation of radiolo 
175 or 176 or 177. 


Bradley 
of water 
effects on cells, tissues, and whole orga- 


carcinogenesis, and genetics. Risks vs. benefits; 


Butler 
n phys- 
metric principles to radiographic quality control and 
gical equipment systems. Prerequisite: Rad 167; 171; 


196 Fundamentals of Magnetic Resonance Imaging (3) Butler 
Int duction to magnetic resonance imaging, including physical principles, 
Imaging principles i i i ini 


198 Diagnostic Ultrasound (3) Staff 
c ultrasound, with emphasis on basic applications. 
e ultrasound physics, scanning fundamentals, cross- 
mamen r approach techniques for all aspects of ultrasound, 
xa: uding echocardiograms and equipment design/purchase considerations. 
арнай: Clinical experience as a technologist, nurse, or physician. 


383 Clinical 


nal anatomy, and 


erican College of Radiology learning file of radiographs. Thereafter, the 
Student is assi х è . 


oriented T° Projects of the division or in an independent investigation 
U towa Pharmaceutical chemistry, computer applications, or patient 
* "niv. Hosp, 


agement w; ormat of clinical practice. Participation in patient man- 
8 with à variety of malignant diseases will emphasize diagnosis, 


387 Su ng, and Subsequent treatment alternatives. Univ. Hosp. 
Subpeci Y Diagnostic Radiology (агт. Jacobs and Staff 
Specialt Y training in radiological diagnosis to prepare students for 
У Medical trainin i i i 
aita ic, Obstetri : 
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written acceptance of the student by the chairman of the e 
Department of Radiology and with confirmation by the Education 


Department of Radiology, GWU Medical Center 
400 Diagnostic Radiology (arr.) Staples and Staff 
special proc 


General radiography, fluoroscopy and nuclear medicine, 
ultrasound and/or CT. Review and study of teaching image file Wash. Hosp. 


| Center 

401 Diagnostic Radiology (arr.) Hago 
Participation in general radiologic interpretation, nuclear radiology; emily 

procedures, ultrasound, and CT. Review and study of teaching file. Da 


$ conferences. Walter Reed Army Med. Center bs 
402 Reading Chest Films (3) Jen 
A two-week radiology elective with the goal of improving the physici? 
proaches. 


understanding of radiographic principles and diagnostic ap 
on chest films 
Jacobs 


403 Reading Bone Films (3) y 
A two-week radiology elective with the goal of improving the phys cus 
understanding of radiographic principles and diagnostic approaches. 
on bone films. 


Surgery 2 


Chairman: R.G. DePalma wilson 
Directors of Divisions: P.E. Shorb, Jr. (General Surgery), W.R. (Plas- 
(Otolaryngology), J.G. Randolph (Pediatric Surgery), M.H. McGrath 

tic Surgery), B.L. Aaron (Thoracic and Cardiovascular Surgery) 

303 Clinical Clerkship (10) 1, Naval 

Required for medical students. Eight weeks at Un 

Med. Center. d 

351 Otolaryngology, Head, and Neck Surgery (arr.) Hauck ar Genter, 
Participation in the clinical service at Walter Reed Army Medica 

involving inpatients and outpatients. 


iv. Hosp. and Nat 


à staf 
352 Otolaryngology (arr.) Thompson ir Naval 


Inpatient and outpatient rotations; operating room experie 


TELLA 


Med. Center - Guly? 
353 Otolaryngology, Head, and Neck Surgery (arr.) Wilson ation in 
Work-up and care of clinical and hospitalized patients. РЕС gu ical 
surgery and ER consultations. This course partially fulfills t perien? 
subspecialty requirement if the student did not have an 
during the third-year surgery clerkship. sanga’ 
376 Advanced Surgery (5) rocedures under 
Participation in total patient care, including operative P 
close supervision а د‎ 
378 Intensive Care Unit (5) Кошу £^ ludin 
Introduction to the management of acutely ill surgical рае jc, ab 
cases involving trauma; neurosurgery; and cardiovascular ; 
nal, and orthopaedic surgery. Wash. Hosp. Center. Kar 
379 Transplantation Immunology (arr.) ду teaching rounds 
Clinical renal transplantation and preservation. “ess surgi |-шей 


literature conference, seminar presentation, wee 
nephrology rounds. Univ. Hosp 
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Search, and clinical e 
Hosps, 


384 Thoracie/Cardiovascular Surgery (5) Aaron, Hix 

asic principles used in thoracic and cardiovascular surgery. 4-week elective 
Periods. Univ, Hosp. and Clinic. 

385 Plastic апа Reconstructive Surgery (arr.) McGrath 


нса in the full spectrum of reconstructive surgery in both pediatric 
апа ad 


Tsangaris 
are о general surgical patients as seen in private practice. Arranged in 


Extramural Sur 
e department 
at other instituti 
epartment. 
00 Special Programs (arr.) Tsangaris 
pecia] elective to be developed and arranged in consultation with depart- 
ment faculty. 


gery Elective (arr.) 


arranges for students to spend one or more elective periods 
ons. Students must have the approval of the chairman of the 


Keshishian and Staff 


is for an approach to peripheral vascular 


, ta o раш in management and care of patients and 
уа еш in the operating room, if appro riate, including general 
404 Scular ang Surgical patients. ad рргор ЕЕ 


procedures іп physiologic investigations. 
ев, preci gn o *xperiments, performance of experimental surgical 
Areas of investi = in laboratory data gathering, and analysis of data. 
Cardiovascular gation include surgical endocrinology, transplantation, and 
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405 Hand Surgery Clinic (arr.) 

| Participation in care of patients of all ages, working closely with 
surgeons from Orthopaedic and Plastic Surgical Services. Basic approac 
to diagnosis and treatment of a wide variety of hand disorders, inclu! 
nerve injuries, arthritic conditions, congenital anomalies, fractures, V 

| problems, and reconstructive techniques for these problems. Exposure " 
microsurgery. Participation in clinics, conferences, ward rounds, and oper? 


ing room. Walter Reed Army Med. Center 

406 Plastic Surgery Clinic (arr.) Seyfe 
Participation in care of patients and exposure to a wide variety of ке 
problems in all age groups, ranging from congenital anomalies such ا‎ 
lip/palate and syndactyly to complex reconstructive surgery for abdo jon 
thoracic wall defects, head and neck cancer, and extremity reconstruct 
Cosmetic surgery involving face, eyelids, and other areas. Participation о 
combined orthopaedic/plastic surgery hand service. Experience in ovalus 

| and treatment of conditions related to the upper extremity. Кш 

| opportunities. Assist in microsurgical laboratory on а regular basis. \ 


Reed Army Med. Center. 


| | | Urology "P 


Chairman: Н.С. Miller, Jr. ; 
302 Clinical Clerkship (3) а trest 


Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis 4” 
ment. Radiologic and pathologic studies; endoscopy and өш Нов 
reading; weekly staff conference. Univ., V.A., Fairfax, and Chil : and staf 
381 Clinical Urology (5) Karmi # tresh 
Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosi p. 


n o" ; ry; 
ment. Radiologic and pathologic studies; endoscopy and Su Fairfax 


reading; weekly staff conference. Univ., V.A., Children's = p 
382 Clinical Urology (arr.) Bensime and 
Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnos Polster h 
d surgery: 


ment. Radiologic and pathologic studies; endoscopy ап 
reading, weekly staff conference. V.A. Hosp. 

390—92 Extramural Elective (arr.) БЫА 
With permission the student can participate in а (review! 
ship in another medical center 


urology ae 


LY 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


Emeriti 
Th | i: 13 
dore Judson Abernethy, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
Th "9. 1925, Denison University; M.D 1929, Johns Hopkins University 
adore Cra 


ndall Alford, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
1 ‚ Haverford College; M.I 
uis Katz Alp 


l 
BS, 
ie D. 1932, Yale University 


B.A, Төз реге, Professor Emeritus of Anesthesiology 
Center » Columbia University; M.D 1943, State University of New York Downstate Medical 


ton Anderson, P 
evelopment 


ВА. 1 | 
He Duke University; M.D 1931, Johns Hopkins University 


pe 1997 КУ arter, Professor Emeritus of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Thomas , M.D. 19. » University of Wisconsin 
ВА. 1999. herson Brown, Pro 
Paul Cap, y "атое College; M 1 
ВА. 193) Con 4 rofessor Emer 
19 » "atholic Uni 
Ost Cambridge University о of A 
MD. 1937 0104г Coakley, Professor Emeritus of Anesthesiology 
n Richard rge Washington University 
BS Cu ertson, Professor Emeritus of Urology 
a q University of Virginia і 
Gynecology arner, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and 
“А. 1916 
че] am Maryland College; M.D. 1920, Johns Hopkins University 
B ecology ek, P rofessor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and 
1923 
1931, Cay’, George Washi 
Wiliam де erm Reser О 
(E : in Duryee R 
BA menta) 
Mes Alp. Ph.D, 1933, Yale tj 


Gynecology Dusbabek 


rofessor Emeritus of Clinical Child Health and 


fessor Emeritus of Medicine 

D. 1933, Johns Hopkins University 

itus of Anatomy 

merica; M.A. 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D 


niversity; M.D. 1927, Thomas Jefferson University; M.A 
niversity 


esearch Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
niversity 


» Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and 


1 
тпа: { & 
apt 1933 prd н ийге, Р rofessor Emeritus of Medicine 


B, um : 
He А. 1935 Den; vans, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
* M.D. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo 
rofessor Emerit Orth s 
, Indiana 5^. us of Orthopaedic Surgery 
Jam Polis Diversity: M p 1942, Indiana University-Purdue University at 


fessor Emeritus of Clinical Engineering and of 


University. 
BA. qj Ancy G. versity; M p, 1938, Indiana University at Indianapolis 


inginia СМ, 1931, ‘Ohio’ выл essor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 
mmonwealth U егы ә; M.D. 1935, Medical College of Virginia of 


ni 
Rp - 
гш, and 
Party, 1966, Раш ef Instruction listed h b 
tof pri and staff еге by де 


T8 who hold a 
first. 


Partment represent appointments current as of 
ibility listed 


PPointments in two or more departments have the 
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Frederick Chapman Green, Professor Emeritus of Child Health and 
Development and of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1942, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.D. 1944, Indiana University -Purdue 
University at Indianapolis 

Robert Henry Groh, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Neurology 
B.S. 1935, M.D. 1937, University of Pittsburgh 

Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor Emeritus of Microbiology 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 


Roy Hertz, Research Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1940, Johns Hopkins 


University F 
Robert Sexton Higdon, Professor Emeritus of Dermatology and of Child 
Health and Development 


B.S. 1933, Millsaps College; M.D. 1937, Tulane University 
William Allen Howard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child Health and 
Development 
M.D. 1934, Tulane University | 
Vincent Michael Iovine, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery ^ 


B.S. 1931, Manhattan College; M.D. 1935, Columbia University 
Paula Reines Kaiser, Associate Professor Emeritus of Anesthesiology |... 
M.B., Ch.B. 1936, University of St. Andrews, Scotland; M.D. 1937, State University of Ne 
York 
Hayden Kirby-Smith, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 
B.S. 1927, University of the South; M.D. 1937, George Washington University 
Calvin Trexler Klopp, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
B.A. 1934, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1938, Harvard University 
Norman Clifford Kramer, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
B.S. 1948, The Citadel; M.S. 1950, M.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
В.А. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of lowa paedit 
Fred Leonard, Research Professor Emeritus of Medicine and of Ortho 
Surge 
B.S 4 University of Arkansas; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1947, Polytechnic Institute of New York | 
Reginald Spencer Lourie, Professor Emeritus of Child Health and 
Development and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1930, Cornell University; M.D. 1936, State University of New York Downs 
Center; Med.Sc.D. 1941, Columbia University k 
Benjamin Manchester, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine | 
M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1948, George Washington University 1 
Joseph Francis Ney, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine | 
B.S. 1931, University of Virginia; M.D. 1935, Harvard University G necolog) 
George Nordlinger, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gy 


B.A. 1918, M.D. 1922, George Washington University 08 and I 
Jed Williams Pearson, Jr., Clinical Professor Emeritus of Obstetr 

Gynecology J 

A.B. 1934, DePauw University; M.D. 1938, Indiana University 1 
Thomas Martin Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology f South Caroli А 

B.A. 1928, D.M.S. 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical University dd ; 
Leonard Theodore Peterson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ort \ 

Surgery 

B.A., B.S. 1928, M.D. 1931, University of Minnesota , "m J 
Hube я " : ` "He; 1 Enginee ( 

ubert Vincent Pipberger, Professor Emeritus of Clinica 
of Medicine , 
Р Ihelms 

B.A. 1938, Deutsches Kollege, Germany; M.D. 1951, Rheinische Friedrich Wi М 

University, Germany ‚ ; hemistr)) à 
Herbert Pollack, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine (Вос ү › 


В.А. 1925, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1929, Cornell University; 
University of Minnesota 


Anatomy 


Lawrence Eli 


as 
ВА 1990, 47 Putnam, Pro 


fessor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
D. 1934, Harvard University 


ВА uise Robbins, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology 
Arthur 236 American University; 


M.A. 1940, Ph.D 1944, George Washington University 
Bernard Ro 


BS. 1931 Ci . Care Sciences | 
Thomas Sto ity University of New York, City College; M.D 1935, New York University 

ВА, 1937 EL appington, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 

Tram Je 150, Harvard University | 

BS. 1936; La yons Sauerbrunn, Clinical Professor Emer 


njami afayette College; M.D. 1940, Union University 
pg nin Williams Smith, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 


ааа Univers technic Institute and State University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1951, George 
BS. 1933 Mas, Professor Emeritus of Neurol 

Don hasylvanja 7 Vania State University; M.A. 1934, Ph.D 1937, M.D. 1941, University of 
паја : inn 
BA E arrison Stubbs, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Anesthesiology 

Irene ‚ M.A. 1931, M.D 


. 1932, George Washington University 
MD, 1 Tamagna, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
һа зеш M 


W e of Pennsylvania 
ni^ 198,01 ейт, Professor Emeritus of Anatom у 


et ч , University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 
ВА. 1929 ме Tavell, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
Carleton Bley College; M.D 1926, Cornell University 


Jong’ 1934. Battle ТтеафмеП, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 


Ugusti College; M.S. 1935. Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 
алд velopn Washington, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child Health 
Ja Hooking Med Military Institute; B.S 
In; А 
| Bs. 1924. ven Watts, Professor Emeritus of Neurological Surgery 
natha arsha Military Institute; M.D 1928, University of Virginia 
gery ll Williams, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Neurological 


1926, University of Virginia; M.D. 1930, Johns 


S. in M 
ed. 1936, Loyola University of Chi 


Active 


cago; M.D. 1938, University of Chicago 


lato 
t my 


est : 
Bs igit inder Albert 


Diversi High Point Со 


» Professor of Anatomy 
y ; M.S. 196 


ege; M » University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1965, Georgetown 
e 
0 Sa Mg lan ‚ Professor of Anatomy 
ge] p nity of Utah; Ph D. 1954. Lo State University 
| AB 1936 то mel P uisiana niversity 


0 , rofessorial Lect in Anato 
тү Car] т arvard University a er 
Ne ч x MS, 1976, PesOClate Professor of Anatomy 


te nsylvani “ 
n Wilf, Medica] Center ^ State University; 


В Ph.D. 1980, State University of New 
8.1 ri 
eph %45, M.A 1 ghtman, 


Professorial Lect. 


| Univer.’ urer in Anatomy 
AB тей i ^ Any of Toronto; Ph.D. 1954, Yale University 
Orthwesta, “Sevan Uni. 0 А880сіаѓе Professorial Lecturer in Anatom y 
XY France University Versity; M.S. 1949, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1951, 


ces Ry; 
1947 Ina. ICksen ; i ‚ 
Washi “" Indi en, Associate 
hingi Univer eraity ; M.A Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 


‚ 1957, Columbia University; Ph.D 1973, George 


f senbaum, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine and of 
ical Health, 


itus of Radiology 
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Kurt Edward Johnson, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Yale University 


Thomas Nick Johnson, Professor of Anatomy serit! 
B.S. 1944, St. Ambrose College; M S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1953, Uni 
of Michigan 
Marilyn Jean Koering, Professor of Anatomy : 
B.A. 1960, College of St. Scholastica; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Wisconsin 
Diane Brickley Parsons, Associate Research Professor of Orthopaedic 
Surgery and of Anatomy 
A.B. 1967, Newton College; Ph D. 1972, Boston University 
Kenna Dale Peusner, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1968, Simmons College; Ph.D 1974, Harvard University 
Thomas Sargent Reese, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.D. 1962, Columbia University 
Jeffrey Mark Rosenstein, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1971, Kent State University; Ph.D. 1976, Pennsylvania State University 
Frank James Slaby, Associate Professor of Anatomy -perkelti f 
B.S. 1965, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of California, 
Richard Saxon Snell, Professor of Anatomy and of Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.B., B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, M.D 1961, University of London 


Raymond John Walsh, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
BS. 1969, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1978, Tufts University 


Anesthesiology 


Alice Hackney Altstatt, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1949, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1952, M.D. 1956, Vanderbilt University 


Andrew Stephen Anderson, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology univers 
A.B. 1966, King College; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Yale University; р. 1976, ай 
of Child H 


Tennessee 
Leonard Bachman, Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology and 


and Development 4 
B.S. 1946, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1949, University of Marylan 


Robert Lewis Barth, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1966, Yale University; M.D. 1970, University of Pennsylvania — si of chil 
Matthew Joseph Becker, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology a 
Health and Development 
B.S. 1971, Massachusetts Institute 
Lynn M. Broadman, Assistant Profe 


Health and Development 
B.A. 1962, Miami University; M.D. 1974, Medical College of Ohio 


May Lin Chin, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 


M.B., B.S. 1975, University of Melbourne d 
Sunny Doris Choi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.Engr. 1976, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1980, University of Virgin ies 
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College ment 
Tomas Jose Silber, Associate Professor of Child Health and Devel hcg 
| B.A. 1959, Collegio Acassuso, Argentina; M.D. 1966, University of Buenos 

M A in Sp.Std. 1979, George Washington University , ealth 
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| Development 
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Nalini Singh-Naz, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Ve 
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| M.B., B.S. 1973, Indian Institute of Medical Sciences nt 
Ridge Michael Sly, Professor of Child Health and Developme 3 
A.B. 1956, Kenyon College; M.D. 1960, Washington University nd in Û 
Adrienne Monica Smith, Clinical Instructor in Neurology € 
Health and Development ani ni 
B.A. 1964, New York University; M.D. 1976, Medical College of pent 
Jeanne Spurlock, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry an e 
and of Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1947, Howard University 
William Stark, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Beha 
of Child Health and Development йе 
{ A.B. 1939, New York University; M.D. 194 
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А : T , 
"цг Harold Stein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
BA avioral Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
Beling 1962, Harvard University; M.D 1966, Cornell University 
3 Crompton Straight, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
D лога! Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
^. 1952, New York University 
Se trass urger, Assistant Clin ical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
pry and of Child Health and Development 
ank]i 54, Diversity of Colorado; Ph.D 1963, Stanford University 
B.S 0 е Stroud, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
Thomas J d M.D. 1 ‚ University of Illinois 
Devel, Sullivan, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and 
B a lopment 
Edith Ө-Т, M.D. 1964, Seton Hall University 
cienc aylor, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
BS, 1945, d of Child Health and Development 
) Laura Low дене College; M.D. 1949, Harvard University 
Heal e Tosi, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Child 
BA. 1971, pa Development 
Cordon An, n University; M.D. 1977, Harvard University l 
vioral Se; PP, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
ВА. 1957 Нагү eces and of Child Health and Development W 
Arth еа University; М.р 1961, Duke University 
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1977, M eurs, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 

Раа, гаа College; M.D 1981, George Washington University 
N open; arghese, Professor of Medicine and of Child Health and 
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= W Uniya Development 
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М is itl Health a >. н Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) and 
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Leila Greiss Welborn, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Child 
Health and Development 
M.B., Ch.B. 1967, Cairo University, Egypt а 
Karen Cameron Wells, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
A.B. 1974, M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1978, University of Georgia | and 
Ann Susan Kober Werner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health 
Development 
B.A. 1962, Barnard College; M.D. 1967, Yeshiva University 
Raymond B. Wertheim, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1964, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.D. 1969, Temple University ) 
Patience Haydock White, Assistant Professor of Medicine (Rheumatology 
and of Child Health and Development БЕР 
A.B. 1970, Vassar College; M.S. 1972, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1974, Harvard Univer? 
Bernhard Louis Wiedermann, Assistant Professor of Child Health an 
Development 
B.A. 1975, Rice University; M.D. 1978, Baylor University ; ral 
Jerry M. Wiener, Leon Yochelson Professor of Psychiatry and Behavio 
Sciences; Professor of Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1956, Baylor University " ealth and 
Irving Cardinal Williams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child H 
Development 
B.S. 1954, Morgan State University; M.D. 1964, Howard University lo ment 
James Howard Wise, Associate Professor of Child Health and DeveloP 
and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1963, Adelphi University; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington Un 
Muriel Ruth DuBrow Wolf, Associate Professor of Child Health an 
Development 
B.A. 1957, Smith College; M.D. 1959, Yale University lo ment 
pe vw Irving Wolf, Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop 
A. 1947, M.D. 1948, Georgetown University 
Kathy Ann Woodward, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Develop 
B A 1974, Wellesley College; M.D. 1978, Boston University hild H 
Sylvia Bernice Wood Wooten, Assistant Clinical Professor of Chi 
and Development 
i B.S. 1963, Morgan State College; M.D. 1967, Howard University r Health and > 
Nieves Maria Zaldivar, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Т? 
Development rk Mount 89^ 
> D eg of Havana, Cuba; M.D, 1971, City University of New York, ый 
b 00i о! icine 
Arno Lee Zaritsky, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of C 
Health and Development 
B.A. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1976, University of Marylan 
Alan Barry Zients, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1959, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1963, New York University Я апі 
David М. Zwerdling, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Behavioral Sciences and of Child Health and Developme tng, Yale 
B.A. 1965, Harvard University; J.D. 1969, University of Chicago; M^ 
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А.В. 1962, М.А. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of Атепса nd Associa L| 
William A. Knaus, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology @ 


Research Professor of Computer Medicine i 
B.S. 1968, Widener College; M.D. 1972, West Virginia University б 
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Helmuth F. Orthner, Professor of Computer Medicine 
Dipl Ing. 1966, Technical U 


niversity of Munich, Germany; Ph.D. 1973, University of 
*nnsylvania N. 
Thomas Eugene Piemme, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Medicine, 
and of Computer Medicine; Assistant Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Continuing Medical Education 
BS. 1954, M.D, 1958, University of Pittsburgh 


anna Zulauf Pipberger, Assistant Research Professor of Computer Medicine 


Ont x Teachers College, Chur, Switzerland Medici 
ries Stanle Tidball, Professor of Computer Medicine | 

АВ, 1950, Wesleyan inda S. 1952, University of Rochester: Ph.D. 1955, University of 
Kap consin; M.D. 1958, University of Chicago 16 

thleen Esther Weston, Adjunct Professor of Computer Medicine oles 

Ba. » Northern Michigan University; М.А 1934, University of Michigan; M ' 
ijj; ule University г” 
Шаш Shigery Yamamoto, Professor of Computer Medicine 
.B. 1945, Park College; M.D, 1949, M.A. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 


dermatology 


Ch, 7* Harris Berk, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology and of 
evelopment 
Шур д? 1969, University of Maryland 
B.A. 197 TZin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
Martir Br Connecticut College; M.D 1979, Yeshiva University 
Medic raun Ш, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology and of 
i 


On, University of Maryland 
BA, 194 Outhwe]] Brown, C linical Professor of Dermatology 
Ga riella с Kenyon College; M.D. 1948, University of Michigan 
“А. 197 I 0, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
Marvin Cha E University; M.D. 1975, University of Chicago 
А. 1968 idab, “88istant Clinical Professor of Dermatology / 1 
Leonard лај University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1972, Yeshiva University 
Dean Cutler i 
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al Professor of Dermatology 
rt , niversity of Maryland 
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Ronald Alan Katz, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology and of Child 
Health and Development 
B.S. 1964, University of Cincinnati; M.D. 1969, University of Maryland 
Andre Kornhauser, Adjunct Associate Professor of Dermatology 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1962, University of Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
Katalin Soltesz Korossy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
M.D. 1970, Debrecen Medical University, Hungary 
Laurence Herbert Miller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.S. 1956, Muhlenberg College; M.D. 1961, University of Lausanne, Switzerland 
Donald E. Mitchell, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1957, University of North Carolina 
Carmen Marie Myrie, Assistant Professor of Dermatology and of Pathology 
B.A. 1969, Manhattanville College; M.D. 1974, New York University . eal 
Thomas Peter Nigra, Clinical Professor of Dermatology and of Child H 
and Development 
B.A. 1963, Saint Vincent College; M.D. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 
Roberta Frank Palestine, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology | 
B.S. 1974, Cornell University; M.D. 1978, University of Rochester 
Bentley Lorene Patterson, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
B.S. 1970, Spelman College; M.D. 1974, Harvard University 
Dean Lawrence Pierson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology ity 
B.S. 1962, M.P.H. 1963, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1967, Temple Univers! 
Philip Louis Repetto, Jr., Associate C ‘linical Professor of Dermatology 
B.A. 1951, M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 
Douglas Neil Robins, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology; of 
Medicine, and of Child Health and Development | 
B.S. 1965, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1969, George Washington University 
Orlando Gilbert Rodman, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
В.А. 1961, Valparaiso University; M.D. 1965, Howard University 
Max Bernard Rubin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology te Medi! 
A.B. 1962, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1966, State University of New York Downsta 
Center 
Edward Harvey Stolar, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology ` 
В.А. 1976, University of Rochester; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Maria Lourdes Turner, Professor of Dermatology 
B.S. 1958, M.D. 1961, University of the Philippines and of 
Arthur Richard Ugel, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Carmen Myrie Williams, Assistant Professor of Dermatology 4” 
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B.A. 1969, Manhattanville College; M.D. 1974, New York University 
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Sherry Beth Adams, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Emergency 

Harry Angus Baldwin, Instructor in Emergency Medicine rge Maso? 
B.S. 1973, State University of New York Maritime College; B.S. 1976, Geo A 
University; B.S. 1979, George Washington University Medici 

William Jay Barker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Emergency 
B.A. 1977, M.D. 1981, University of Virginia : merge? 
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B.A. 1978, University of Texas at Austin; M.D. 1982, University of Tex | 
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John Michael Cavenagh, Assistant Professor of Emerge lege of 
B.A. 1973, George Washington University; M.B.A. 1985, Maryrmount 


Harry L. Chen, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
A.B. 1973, University of Michigan; M.D. 1979, University of Oregon 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health 
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Lee 8. 1972, Hampden-Sydney College; B.S. 1975, George Washington University 
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, University of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey 
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ВА 197 : ary, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
] Washi 4, Smith College; B.A 1976, University of California, Berkeley; M.D 1980, George 
lis Ingto, University < 
rt Ed е 


BA. 195 a Rosenthal, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
Robert » Yale University; M.D. 1979, New York University 
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Medicine SSer, Assistant Professor of E mergency Medicine and of 
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David Che iversity of Rochester; M.D 1976, University of Miami i 
tes Smith, Adjunct Assistant Professor of E mergency Medicine 
8. 1977 y uth, Assistant Professor of E mergency Medicine 
Mark Villanova University: M.D. 1981, University of Maryland 


ine » Associate Professor of Emergency Medicine and of h 
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llege; M.S 1971, Stanford University; M.D. 1977, Yale University 


pj inet Assistant Professor o Emergency Medicine 
‚мз. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of н 4 oma 
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ne A n Wank Diversity of British Columbia, Canada 
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Sissay Awoke, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.Sc. 1967, M.D. 1972, Haile Selassie University, Ethiopia 
Duane Charles Bailey, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1976, Alderson-Broaddus College S 
Eve Bargmann, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicin 
B.S. 1973, University of Georgia; M.D. 1977, University of North Carolina 
Edward Earl Barnett, Sr., Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1982, Southern Illinois University 
Kevin Gerard Barry, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Josiah Seif Bartholomew, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences — . - 
Malcolm Sydney Beinfield, Associate Clinical Professor of Health Care Scie " 
B.A. 1942, Yale University; M.D. 1945, State University of New York Downstate Medical Сер 
Howard Jay Bennett, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and 0 
Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1972, University of Maryland; M.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Robert Allen Berenson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine and of 
Health Care Sciences 72 on 
B.A. 1968, Brandeis University; M.M.S. 1970, Rutgers—The State University; M.D. 1975 
University of New York, Mount Sinai School of Medicine 


M. Victor Berrett, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1968, M.S. 1969, Utah State University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Iowa 


Charles Russell Bertrand, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
Miriam Sue Birmiel, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1976, George Washington University à 
Philip Stanley Birnbaum, Professor of Health Services Administration 
Health Care Sciences; Dean of the Medical Center, for Administrati 


and d 
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B.S. in M.E. 1948, M.S. in M.E. 1949, Carnegie-Mellon University; B C.E. 1954, Rensse 

Polytechnic Institute s m. 
Richard Mark Bishow, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care b 

B.A. 1971, University of Maryland; B.S. 1978, George Washington University 
Marciano Perez Blanco, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences Р. 
Benjamin Cael Blatt, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences € 

"dici d 
Medicine dica] Colleg? 


A.B. 1966, Tufts University; M.A. 1968, Brandeis University; M.D. 1972, M 
Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 
Ilene Sue Bloom, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences | 
В.А. 1974, University of Maryland; B.S. 1977, Johns Hopkins University — 
Thomas Alex Brown, Jr., Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
B.B.A. 1981, National University 
Peter Andrew Burke, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Helen Turner Burr, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences univers 
B.A. 1930, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.S.8 1954, Columb! 
Ph.D. 1983, Columbia Pacific University З es 
Luanne Charlotte Cattley, Special Lecturer in Health Care Scient 
B.S. 1981, Southern Illinois University gsi 
Douglas John Cavagnaro, Special Lecturer in Health Care Scient 


James Francis Cawley, Associate Professor of Health Care Science? одд? 

B.A. 1970, Saint Francis College (Pensylvania); B.S. 1974, Touro College; M.P- 

Hopkins University Scient 
Patricia Susan Chamberlain, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care 

B.S. 1979, George Washington University alth Cart 
Ashley Molesworth Classen, Assistant Clinical Professor of He 

Sciences in 

B.S. 1975, Baylor University; D.O. 1978, North Texas State University ‘onces and \ 
Elizabeth Lipton Cobbs, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sce 

Medicine 


B.A. 1974, Vassar College; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 


Health Care Sciences 


Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
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Sei ylvester Curto, Jr., Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 
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ut 1967, Kent State University; M.D. 1971, University of Pittsburgh 
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are Sciences 


ВА. 1961, Concordia College, Minnesota; J.D 1964, M.H.A. 1966, University of Minnesota; 
кл 1973, Johns Hopkins University 
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Se; ingsford Davis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care 
AB Dices and of Medicine 
raig АЈБ Wellesley College; M.D 1977, George Washington University 


lexander DeAtley, Associate Professor of Emergency Medicine and of 
Bg аге Sciences 
vonne M; ampden-Sydney College; BS 1975, George Washington University 

and ^ sin Je Cuir, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BA. 1974 Sychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


olla Sl , Northwestern University; M.A 1976, Ph.D. 1979, University of Connecticut 
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B.A, 


A 1992682 Donovan, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
a j : University of Massachusetts; M.D. 1974, Georgetown University 
nd cob Douma, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
RA 3 Hopkins University; M.D 1975, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia 
On Wealth University 
: i7 
S kennedy Ysart, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care 


BA. 1967, M.D 
; , M.D. 1970 
Wilfred Russell Eh 
Ba ces 
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» University of Minnesota 


Tmantraut, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care 
nn а, University 9f Maryland; M.D. 1952, George Washington University 

BS. 1978 M m Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
Les le C. Ell om University of Southern California 

BS. 1963 M 9d, Associate Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
Меј; Ө. 1964, M.D. 1968 


Јове h E s , University of Florida 
J Bs. 1968, qui ly, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
ney College; M.S. 1976, University of Tennessee 
4 964, БОП, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Richard Leg талде University: М A. 1965, Ph.D. 1971, University of Michigan 
Do S. 196) М p oett, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
Uglas р, War 1961, Ohio State University 
Otolary, ol eldman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B AB. 1970, BM 965) and of Health Care Sciences 
jan Frank Fr . 19 » Partmouth College; M.D. 1973, Harvard University 
апе ага, cain, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Wü 1978, George у Junct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
lam Anthony ashington University 


Gayton, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 


З 19g George, S cial ~ 
Manue] a Southern песи ? Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
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Nora}, 1976, Universi! Assistant Р rofessor of Health Care Sciences 
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Sharyn Lee Bowman Greberman, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Scienca 
В.А, 1974, University of Maryland Baltimore County; M.H.S. 1976, Johns Hopkins nive 
Allen Toombs Greenlee, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1977, Indiana University; M.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Charleen Ann Griemsman, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Science iid 
Judith A. Groner, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and 0 
Health and Development 
B.A. 1974, Columbia University; M.D. 1977, Yeshiva University onces 
Arthur P. Guarinello, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Scie 
and of Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1973, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
James Henderson Hall III, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care 
Sciences 
M.D. 1966, Emory University 
Richard Davis Handy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Ca 
A.B. 1967, Harvard University; M.D. 1971, Boston University 
Thomas Hasselbacher, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences . 
B.A. 1969, Hobart and William Smith Colleges; MS. 1984, University of Lowel 
Barbara Sue Heep, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Tommy Ray Hennessee, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1985, New York State Board of Regents Care 
Robert Christy Herrmann, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health 
Sciences 
B.A. 1968, Colorado College; D.D.M. 1972, Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Dominick Warren Heyl, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Edward John Hinman, Associate Clinical Professor of Health Care 
M.D. 1955, Tulane University; M.P.H. 1971, Johns Hopkins University ай and i! 
Robert Mark Hochman, Clinical Instructor in Health Care lenc 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1968, City University of New York, City College; D.P.M 1978, Pen 
Podiatric Medicine d 
Jeanne G. Holzgrefe, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Science 
B.A. 1972, Wellesley College; M.S., M.P.H. 1977, University of North k Cant S ; 
Joseph Charles Isaacs, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health A 
B.A. 1972, City College of New York; M.S.P.H. 1975, University of Missow 
Patrick Joseph Ivory, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences > 
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B.S. 1983, George Washington University ‘ences “й 
Jean Kelroy Johnson, Associate Professor of Health Care Sorg 1978, U™ 

B.A. 1968, University of Illinois; B.S. 1974, Texas Woman's University; ™ 

of Wisconsin are 
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Thomas Gregory Johnson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Hea 

Sciences 

f ‹ І . of Pittsburgh 

B.S. 1968, Pennsylvania State University; M D. 1972, U niversity of Pittsb Care geien 


Judith Miller Jones, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Hear of Americ? 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University; M.A 1969, " ces 
Michael H. Kahn, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Scien [| 
В.А. 1966, М.А. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Miami University Ca 
Gene Andrew Kallenberg, Assistant Professor of Health 
Medicine ; 
t 
B.A. 1971, University of Michigan; M.D. 1975, University of Cinch Care eno i 1 
Robert I. Keimowitz, Professor of Medicine and of УТ and À 
Associate Dean of the Medical Center for Student f 
B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, M.D. 1965, University of Vermont Scie 
J ; 9 һ Саге 9: 
Peter Denes Kent, Adjunct Assistant Pro essor of Healt University \ 
B.S. 1967, Hobart and William Smith Colleges; M.D. 1971, Nr Sciences 
Joyce Ellen Klein, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care 
B.S. 1980, George Washington University 


Health Care Sciences 


Mae эго Кпарреп, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 


BS am Knight, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
5. 1969, East Texas State University; M.S. 1978, University of Pittsburgh 


rer ипе Cochran Kropp, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
Sc 0 denberg Kuperschmit, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care 
nces 


BS, 1 
John Gian. 1973, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 


D sa, Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Sciences; Acting 
ean Desi 


B.S. 196) Mo ate for Clinical Affairs of the Medical Center 
‚ M.D. 1965 , 
Robert Paul i А University of Pittsburgh 


Od ach, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
ette Leve y : = 
BSN. 1972 Ше, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
yra De 72, University of Maine; B.S. 1979, George Washington University 
le Levine, Assis ~=- 'are Sc ; and o 
Medicine Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences a f 


Carole s University of Rochester; M.D. 1979, S 


tate University of New York at Buffalo 
| BS 1975 tein Lewis, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
. 19g hio State University; M.P.A, М8С 1979, University of Southern California: 
Michael Da, ~ niversity of Maryland 


Sciences leberman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 


Bry, Med 

се Arth è 
BS 1977 ar Lindholm, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
Willi etg. ы Washington University: M.A 1978, Central Michigan University 
» Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 


°. 1967 р i 
Glenn ennsylvania State University; M.D. 1972, University of Miami 


ву Louis L uedtke, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
Medi ugerner, Assistant Professor of Health ( ‘are Sciences and of 


Donald te Medical Cer of New York at Buffalo; M.D 1978, State University of New York 


illi versity; M.A. in Sp.Std. 1982. George 
Bg уат { 

Katy! <, Universaletz, Adjunct Assistant P. rofessor of Health Care Sciences 
sen Dri € M.D. 1978, Thomas Jefferson University 

arakis, Aq unct I , > ? 

p Cohen wat State College J nstructor in Health Care Sciences 
t a. ^id Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
РЕ University: M.A., Ph.D 1979, State University of New York at 


an 
: мба punct In in Health Care Sciences 
ege; M. S.A 1979, University of Notre Dame 


r of Health Care Sciences and of 


urer in Health Care Sciences 
^ Health Care Sciences 
stant Professor of Health Care 


ial Lecturer i 


1956, University of Buffalo. M.S. 1973, George 
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Padman Achutha Menon, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Scient 
M.D. 1967, University of Kerala, India 
Russell Ellsworth Miller, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Richard Arthur Millington, Associate Clinical Professor of Health Care 
Sciences 965, 
B.A. 1952, M.D. 1956, University of lowa; M.S. 1961, University of Rochester; МРН. 1 
University of California, Berkeley 
Robert Millman, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
A.B. 1966, M.D. 1969, George Washington University th 
William Francis Minogue, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Heal 
Care Sciences; Medical Director of the University Hospital 
B.S. 1951, Seton Hall University; M.D. 1960, New York Medical College 
Peter Areola Montilla, Jr., Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 
Sciences € 
B.S. 1976, George Washington University; M.S. 1979, University of Northern Colo 
Jonathan David Moreno, Associate Professor of Philosophy and of Heal 
Care Sciences | 
B.A. 1973, Hofstra University; Ph.D. 1977, Washington University А 
William Harry Morrison, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Paul David Morte, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Scienc gicio 
B.A. 1966, Georgetown University; D.O. 1974, Philadelphia College of Osteopathic 
Billy Richard Mothershed, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Michael Paul Mueller, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences Scient 
Michael Owen Murphy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care 
B.A. 1959, St. Ambrose College; M.D. 1963, Marquette University Scie 
George Ronald Myers, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 
D.D.S. 1972, Northwestern University Care Scie 
Gilbert Richard Nelmes, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 
Judith Halsey Nicklason, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health 
Sciences jenot’ 
^ Cd ote ; : cie 
Charles Ross Nicklin, Associate Clinical Professor of Health Care 5 
A.B. 1961, Syracuse University; D.D.S. 1965, Temple University е Health 
John Edward Ott, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Child 
Development, and of Health Services Administration 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, University of Pittsburgh ences 
Kirk D. Pagel, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Scien | 
B.S. 1976, University of California, Irvine; M.D. 1979, Loma Linda Univers jences » 
Henry Ignatius Parks, Jr., Adjunct Instructor in Health Care псев 
Harry Leslie Parlette Ш, Special Lecturer in Health Care So 
B.S. 1964, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1968, Georgetown D Sciences 
Dinesh D. Patel, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Само Indis of 
M.B.,B.S. 1962, University of Bombay, India; M.D. 1965, Gujarat Univers, „шев, 
Leonard Gregory Pawlson, Associate Professor of Health Care 
Medicine, and of Health Services Administration 
B.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1969, University of pittsburgh 
University of Washington : ences 
Calgarey Gilford Penn, Special Lecturer in Health Care vs Science 
Herman Watson Pettiford, Assistant Professor of Health Ca 
of Medicine rd University M 
B.S. 1976, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1980, Harva 
1985, University of Pennsylvania ‘ences 
Joel James Peveler, Special Lecturer in Health Care Scie Ж 
Thomas Eugene Piemme, Professor of Health Care Su Center, IP 
and of Computer Medicine; Assistant Dean of the Medi à 
Continuing Medical Education à 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1958, University of Pittsburgh Scie 
" : are 
Gerald Lee Pierce, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health С 
D.D.S. 1960, Creighton University 


MPH! 


Health Care Sciences 


Шаш Непгу Poff, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
G "ns Martin Pollack, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 

al Judith Povar, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
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ve 1972, Cornell University; M.P.H 1977, University of Michigan; M.D. 1977, University of 
arles 
^k Allen 


A чепсев 
В. 1953, Princeton University; M.D 1957, University of Pennsylvania 1 
M lam Quigg, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
ast 6, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1978, Old Dominion University; M.D 1981, 
а ї ^ ^ 
Michael G "Einia Medical School 


Stephen Alder Адап, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 


8, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
‚ Ed.D. 1979, University of Southern California; M.S.D. 1981, Indiana University 
Child H ara Ratner, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
BA, 1973 (lth and Development h 
| B ‚ Wellesley College; M.D. 1977, University of California, San Diego 
ВА 1967. lin > , Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
Edward : niversity of Washington; M.D 1971, George Washington University 
Sciences P Richards, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 
B, 
Augusto University of Maryland; M.D 1955, University of lowa 
Richard arson Grant Rideout, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Kennet 


wd of Me om iegelman, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 


Ch Pryor, Jr., Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 


Norman E se versity of Wisconsin; M p H. 1975, Ph.D. 1982, Johns Hopkins University 
Robe uis Riendeau, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
Sciences Senberg, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care 
B 


El DDs, 1964 +088, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
lio niversity of Detroit; M.S 1973, George Washington University 

mate » Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 

P rEinia Polytec nic Institute and State University 


Medicine adino, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 


San ‚ Georgetown University 


ү 1968, Brander, A850ciate Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
Robert Prank iat) University; MS. 1970, A geno Rutgers—The State University 
ort 9 MD. 1950 Assistant Clinica 


1970, 
Ka rt Michael niversity of Maryland 


ent, ial 
Bg M June Schaef, pecial Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
3 Ithaca Col} 


er, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
ВА en Engle Sain M.PA 1980, American University 1 
of An 261, Antioch Colleg” Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
rica; MHS 1982 М.А. 1965, American University; Ph.D. 1976, Catholic University 
Fran is Gu.’ Johns Hopkins University ү 
“8 Schillaci ] 


Mne 901, Johns Hopkins 1) Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
BS | hoono University: M.D. 1961, University of Maryland 
Berkel b MS. 1972 m Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
Jet, р ' "Әпвујуапід State University; M.D. 1978, University of California, 


l Professor of Health Care Sciences 


1 - tant Profess Health Care Sciences and of 
РТО Rutgers Behavioral S DUC 


. 1978 Sta сіепсеѕ 
Omas A ‚ Medica] College o University; M.A. 1971, Jersey City State College; M.S 1974, 
Рв 1867 pa Schultz, 6 So cip Virginia Commonwealth University 


1 Ssistant Clinical ; t Sciences 
969, University of North oda ofessor of Health Care 


D. 1971, Wake Forest University 
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Paul Eric Schwartz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1978, College of St. Thomas; M.D. 1982, Mayo Medical School 
Martin C. Shargel, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland; M.D. 1964, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia 
| Commonwealth University Н 
| John Henry Shelby, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
| M.A. 1972, Trinity University; M.D. 1975, University of Texas at Dallas 
Martin Elliot Silverstein, Adjunct Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1945, Columbia University; M.D. 1948, New York Medical College ] 
Carol Bolton Sisco, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
A.B. 1976, Duke University; M.S.W. 1979, University of South Carolina 
Jerome Titus Skelton, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences s 
Alan Wayne Smith, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Science 
B.S. 1970, Carson-Newman College; M.D. 1974, George Washington University 
| Larry Wayne Smith, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Barbara Ann Soniat, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
| B.A. 1972, Saint Edward's University; M.S.W. 1974, University of Houston d 
Kevin Raymond Sorem, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care B | 
\ A.B. 1970, Rhode Island College; B.S. 1973, State University of New York at Stony ‚ 
Richard M. Fairfax Southby, Professor of Health Services Administ 
and of Health Care Sciences 
B.Com. 1965, University of Melbourne, Australia; M.P.A. 1967, Corne 
1973, Monash University, Australia . 
Ronald Coleman Spencer, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences Ith 
Chariklia Tziraki Spiegel, Associate Professor of Medicine and 0 
Care Sciences ja, 580 
B.A. 1969, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1973, University of California, 
Francisco У 
Brenda Marie Splitz, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Science шу 
B.S.N. 1978, Southeastern Massachusetts University; M.S.N 1981, Boston aa 
Marie Della Porta Stahl, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Scie 
B.S. 1975, Georgetown University; M.S. 1980, University of Rochester она 
Walter Anthony Stein, Assistant Professor of Health Care Scie George 
B.S. 1973, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.A. in H.C.A. 1951, " 
Washington University Scie 
Harvey Jay Steinfeld, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care | 
M.D. 1965, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center — "dd Sciences l 
Peter Joseph Steinglass, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavio , 
of Health Care Sciences 
A.B 1900, Union College; M.D. 1965, Harvard University Health care 
Robert Glen Stevenson, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of | 
Sciences 
B.S 1976, University of Nebraska Sciences and of 
Alan William Stone, Associate Professor of Health Care 
Medicine 
| В.А. 1961, Harvard University; M.D. 1966, Yale University a and of | 
Ann Louise Stone, Assistant Professor of Health Care 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences I 
:9 D j „р 10 Iniv of America 
В.А. 1969, Duke University; Ph.D. 1981, Catholic University Sciences 
Donald Straus, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health on М 
A.B. 1948, Cornell University; M.D. 1953, Johns Hopkins University are Se 
uli У f Health C م‎ 
| Lucian Octav Sulica, Adjunct Assistant Professor Of : School of M 
B.A. 1951, Saguna College, Romania; M.D. 1957, Ph.D. 1969, Cluj Р , 
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` » Saint Leo College 
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ompson, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
J an P , University of Miami; M.D 1972, Ohio State University 
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ВА. 194 nriede Treuer, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
А. 1949, 


Sciences 


h Adelphi University; M.D, 1953, Albany Medical College 
"Rin John Va aske, Adjunct Professor of Health Care Sciences 
ел 1950, M.D, 1954, Marquette University 
Sei Carrol] anderberry, Jr., Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 
Clences 
ne М, University of North Carolina 


BS. 1 angsness, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
m George Washington University 
oseph Volpe, д 


BS | djunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
Marty 966, Villanova University; M.D. 1970, New York Medical College 
and ,, , gner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
E. Chile Health and Development 
au 


A w University; M.D. 1967, University of Louisville; M.P.H 1978, Johns 
Dennj I Tsity 


Wakefield, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 

S 195g Aller, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 

Tho , MSW. | Florida State University 
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alsh, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
edictine College: M.D 1978, Rush University 


8. 1967 » Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
Mark v ADS, 1970, M.S. 1977, University of Iowa: M.S 1981, Georgetown University 
» Assistant Pro, essor of Health Care Sciences and of 
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ria Ry эчу State U 
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ty; M.D. 1980, Howard University 
ett Micha ‘illiams, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Dean, Schon Wise, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences; Assistant 
Hen ARS 1 e UM and Healt Sciences 
Inian, niversit 
4 ero Zulueta, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
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B 2 , 
чїй eat Abrams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
à Gail Abra; llege; M.D. 1971, West Virginia University 
4ela Ашер 0801, Assistant Professor of Medicine 

А, Ac ‚ еве; M.D. 1979, State University of New York at Stony Brook 


nstructor in M dici 
hà Adelson Clin; Medica] College, India — 
liven | SMD. 1947 26a] Professor of Medicine 
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Hubert Joseph Alpert, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1962, University of Illinois 
Antonina Neri Amigable, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1966, Cebu Institute of Medicine, Philippines 
Aram Albert Arabian, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1965, Boston University; M.D. 1975, Brown University 
Irwin H. Ardam, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1948, New York University; M.D. 1954, New York Medical College 
Bryan J. Arling, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1965, University of Minnesota; M.D. 1969, Harvard University E. 
Cesar F. Armendariz, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine ig 
B.S. 1973, University of Texas, El Paso; M.D. 1977, University of California, Los 
Philip Assatourians, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1964, University of Tehran, Iran JM 
Steven Anthony Aurecchia, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1972, M.D. 1976, Georgetown University 
Silas M. Babin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine | 
M.D. 1951, Louisiana State University in New Orleans 
William Harris Bachrach, Adjunct Professor of Medicine ише 
B.S. 1932, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, M.D 1940, Northwestern 
Alfred Baer, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1942, Ohio State University; M.D. 1945, Johns Hopkins University 
Herbert Morris Baganz, Jr., Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1948, Ursinus College; M.D. 1947, University of Pennsylvania ay 
W: ‘liam Otis Bailey, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1940, George Washington University 
William Prentice Baker, Professor of Medicine ity; MD: Ld 
L S. 1949, Indiana University; M.S. 1953, Ph.D. 1955, Michigan State Universi 
University of Michigan 
H. David Banta, Professorial Lecturer in Medicine E 
M.D. 1963, Duke University; M.P.H. 1968, M.S.Hyg. 1969, Harvard Univer dicine 
Herbert Stuart Block Baraf, Associate Clinical Professor of Me wnt 
B.S. 1969, University of Michigan; M.D. 1973, State University of New Yor - 
Medical Center . nd ofM 
Eve Bargmann, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 4 
B.S. 1973, University of Georgia; M.D. 1977, University of North Caroli сіле 
Lewellys Franklin Barker, Associate Clinical Professor of 
A.B. 1955, Princeton University; M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University | } 
Solomon Efrem Barr, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1951, M.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Werner Franklin Barth, Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1956, Columbia University; M.D. 1960, Yeshiva University 
Peter Basch, Clinical Instructor in Medicine n University 
B A. 1974, Trinity College (Connecticut); M.D. 1978, George ме ine 
William Irving Bauer, Associate Clinical Professor of Medic 
B.S. 1945, M.D. 1950, University of Michigan iology 
Kenneth Louis Becker, Professor of Medicine and of Phys e; Ph.D. gp 
A.B. 1952, University of Michigan; M.D. 1956, New York Medical Co 
University of Minnesota di 1 
: | icine yo 
Edward Arthur Beeman, Assistant Clinical Professor “М, Universi! | 
В.А. 1943, Harvard University; M.D. 1947, Boston University; MS. 
Minnesota Medicine 
Gustavo Sastrano Belaval, Associate Clinical Professor of 
M.D. 1942, George Washington University phi Uni 
Carol Laura Bender, Clinical Instructor in Medicine мр. 197%, state \ 
B.S. 1965, Cornell University; М.А. 1966, Columbia University; M^ 


of New York Upstate Medical Center icine № 
ici | 
Robert Allen Berenson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Med yn? 
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Byron Stanley Cooper, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1969, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1973, Washington University 
Neil Allan Crane, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S.E. 1961, Princeton University; M.D. 1965, Washington University 
William Holmes Crosby, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1936, M.D. 1940, University of Pennsylvania 
James Allen Curtin, Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1946, Canisius College; M.D. 1950, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Gilbert Bernard Cushner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1958, University of Maryland 
Lawrence James D'Angelo, Associate Professor of Child Health and 
Development and of Medicine 
A.B. 1969, M.P.H. 1972, Harvard University; M.D. 1973, Duke University 
Abraham Wolffe Danish, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1938, M.D. 1941, George Washington University 
Stuart Henry Danovitch, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.D. 1960, Northwestern University | 
Kathleen Kingsford Davis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care 
Sciences and of Medicine 
A.B. 1968, Wellesley College; M.D. 1977, George Washington University d in 
Lee Morris DeLacey, Clinical Instructor in Emergency Medicine an 
Medicine 
B.S. 1977, Ursinus College; M.D. 1981, Hahnemann Medical College 
Morgan Dennis Delaney, Associate Professor of Medicine and of 
В.А. 1967, M.D. 1971, University of Virginia 
Vincent Theodore DeVita, Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1957, D.Sc. 1982, College of William and Mary; M.D. 196 
University ; 
Alan Jay Diamond, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 796 ginsi 
B.A. 1973, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1977, City University of NewYork, 
School of Medicine 
Kenneth James Dickie, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1963, University of Toronto ine 
Richard Adolph Di Gioia, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medici 
A.B. 1966, Columbia University; M.D. 1970, Washington University 44 
David Bernard Doman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1973, New York University; M.D. 1976, Eastern Virginia Medical ww 
Orville Wright Donnelly, Associate Clinical Professor of Medien rg 
B.A. 1943, Swarthmore College; M.S. 1951, M.D. 1957, George Washington vw 
Edward Joseph Dudek, Assistant Professor of Medicine 4 Dentistry © 
B.A. 1973, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1977, College of Medicine ап 
Jersey 
Mitchell B. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1975, M.D. 1979, Duke University ж; 
Robert Francis Dyer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine y 
B.A. 1951, University of Michigan; M.D. 1955, George Washington Unive 
Henry Dunlop Ecker, Clinical Professor of Medicine si 
B.S. 1936, M.D. 1940, University of Virginia of Medicin 
George Themistocles Economos, Assistant Clinical Professor it 
M D. 1949, University of Athens, Greece; M.D. 1954, University of Ve! ine 
Deborah Susan Edge, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medict 
B.S. 1970, Tufts University; M.D. 1974, Northwestern University 
Daniel Ein, Clinical Professor of Medicine j 
A.B. 1959, Columbia University; M.D. 1964, Yeshiva University ealth 
Mervyn L. Elgart, Professor of Dermatology, of Child H 
Development, and of Medicine 1957 Cornell 
А.В. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn С ollege; M.D. 1* ne 
Rodney Lane Ellis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medict 
B.S. 1970, Howard University; M.D. 1975, Stanford University 


Physiol) 


1, George Washington 


March Enders, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A, 1951, Oberlin College; M.D 1960, Yale Universi y 
Gloria Donna Eng, Professor of Child Health and Development and of 
Medicine 
р, 1955, M 


Richard E linical Professor of Child Health and 
evelopment and of Medicine 
B.A. 1957 


» Colorado College; M.D. 1961. University of Colorado 
ancy Elle 


n Smolen Falk, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine к 
ВА. 1967, University of Massachusetts: M D. 1971, State University of New 
Medica] Center 


Anthony Stephen Fauci, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AB. 1962, College of the Holy Cross; M.D 1966, Cornell University 
Urt Ira Fel man, Clinical Instructor in Medicine MEAT 
wis 1975, University of Maryland; M.D 1979, University of Maryland, Ba 
illiam rt Felts, Jr., Professor of Medicine 
8. 1944, M.D. 1946, University of Arkansas 
lie How, 


M ard Fenton, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
St D. 1959, University of London 
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Мо 1967, State University of New York Upstate Medical 


AR David F inkelstein, Professor of Medicine 
i ane Harvard University; MD 1958, Columbia 1 niversity 


BA rew Fischer, Associate C linical Professor of Medicine 
Elean, M Columbia University; M.D 1958, Cornell University 
MD. 1969 ОШа Flores, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
Kenneth 2 University of Santo Tomas, PhilippinesV 


В8 1 oon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
Villi 968, M.D. 1972, Wayne State University 

illi trick F 
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rofessor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Medicine 
anie] F 4 Springfield College; M.D 1965, George Washington University 
Мр ; so is F Tagnul, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
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J " » New York University ds 
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late Professor of Medicine 
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Naomi Lynn Hurwitz Gerber, Adjunct Associate Professor of Medicine 
(Rehabilitation Medicine) 
B.A. 1965, Smith College; M.D. 1971, Tufts University 

Barton Jerome Gershen, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1957, University of Vermont 

Junette Carlson Gibbons, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S.M. 1972, M.D. 1974, University of Nebraska 

Allen Louis Ginsberg, Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1962, Princeton University; M.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 

Michael Stephen Gold, Associate Professor of Medicine edict 
A.B. 1959, Harvard University; M.D. 1963, State University of New York Downstate M 
Center 

Howard Jay Goldberg, Special Lecturer in Medicine 
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David Henry Goodman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine j 
A.B. 1959, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1963, George Washington University 
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Linda D. Green, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1966, Rice University; M.D. 1970, Duke University ) 
David Greenblatt, Assistant Professor of Medicine (Rheumatology. 
B.S. 1973, M.D. 1977, University of Michigan ia è 
Albert H. Grollman, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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Mangal Katikineni, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1974, Osmania University, India 
Richard Jeffrey Katz, Associate Professor of Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; M.M.S. 1970, Rutgers— The State University; MD. 
1972, New York University 
Sol Katz, Special Lecturer in Medicine (Pulmonary Disease) 
B.S. 1935, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1939, George 
Richard Miles Kaufman, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1955, M.D. 1958, George Washington University ó 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, Walter A. Bloedorn Professor of Administratwe 
Medicine; Professor of Medicine; Vice President for Medical Affairs; 
Executive Dean of the Medical Center 
B.S. 1951, Trinity College (Connecticut); M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 
Steven K. Kaufman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
B.A. 1966, M.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 
Morton A. Kavalier, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1965, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1969, Thomas Jefferson University Ţ 
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Martha Rugg Kendall, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1969, Wellesley College; M.D. 1976, George Washington University 
Craig Martin Kessler, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1969, Duke University; M.D. 1973, Tulane University 
Paul Lawrence Kimmel, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1972, Yale University; M.D. 1976, New York University "n 
Phyllis Dawn Kind, Professor of Microbiology and of Medicine p 
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Louis Y. Korman, Assistant Professor of Medicine and of Physio Universi 
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Bernardo Kotelanski, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1964, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina ' dicine 
Norman Stuart Koval, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Medic 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, George Washington University , 
Steven Hyman Krasnow, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
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Devra C. Marcus, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1961, Brandeis University; M.D. 1966, Stanford University 
Lisa Warsinger Martin, Instructor їп Medicine 
A.B. 1974, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1980, University of Florida 
Henry Masur, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1968, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1972, Cornell University 
Hugh Alexander McAllister, Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
B.S. 1961, Davidson College; M.D. 1966, University of North Carolina 
Nessan McCann, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M.B., Ch.B., BAO 1949, National University of Ireland МЕ. 
Richard Allen McConnaughy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


(Cardiology) 

B.S. 1959, American University; M.D. 1963, University of Michigan a nd of 
Lila Teresa McConnell, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences @ 
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B.A. 1972, University of South Florida; M.D. 1976, Georgetown University 
Lawrence Stephen McDonald, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1969, St. John Fisher College; M.D. 1981, Medical College of Pennsylvania ol 
Ann Elizabeth Medinger, Assistant Professor of Medicine and of Phys 
B.A. 1967, Carleton College; M.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 
Doris Menache-Aronson, Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
M.D. 1961, University of Paris, France 
Sander Holstein Mendelson, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1956, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1960, New York University 
Nicholas Mendjuk, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1964, University of Madrid, Spain 
Robin Beth Merlino, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1976, Adelphi University; M.D. 1980, University of Michigan | э 
John Frederick Mermel, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1956, Georgetown University; M.D. 1960, George Washington University 
Jerry Francis Meyer, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1963, University of Chicago 
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Phillip William Poth, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1968, Texas A&M University; M.D 1972, Tulane University M 
Gail Judith Povar, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Мей, 
В.А. 1972, Cornell University; М.Р.Н 1977, University of Michigan; M.D 1977, Universit 
Vermont 
Dennis Arnold Priebat, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1970, M.D. 1975, State University of New York at Stony Brook 
Aron Primack, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1963, M.D. 1967, Northwestern University 
Jerome Stuart Putnam, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1965, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1969, Tufts University 
Devanhalli Ramaswamy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1961, University of Mysore, India 
James North Ramey, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1964, Amherst College; M.D. 1968, Columbia University 
Amjad Mian Rasul, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.B., B.S. 1973, University of Punjab, Pakistan І ) 
Robert Edward Ratner, Assistant Professor of Medicine (Endocrinology, | 
B.S. 1974, Tufts University; M.D. 1977, Baylor University 
Elizabeth Ivy Read, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1973, Bryn Mawr College; M.D 1977, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Richard Charney Reba, Professor of Radiology (Nuclear Medicine) @ 
Medicine 
M.D. 1957, University of Maryland 
Dawn Bell Reed, Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1977, California State University, Hayward; M.D. 1982, Stanford University 
David Reiss, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences @ 
Medicine 
A.B. 1958, M.D. 1962, Harvard University 
Jack Jacob Rheingold, Clinical Professor of Medicine wn 
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Stanley Alvin Schwartz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1955, Alfred University; M.D. 1959, Union University 
Samuel J. Scott, Jr., Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1966, M.D. 1970, George Washington University Р anl 
Winfield Harker Scott, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Psychiatry © 
Behavioral Sciences; Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for Edu 
Director of the Office of Education 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, Pennsylvania State University logy! 
Amiel Segal, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine (Hematology/Onco 
1 В.А. 1962, Harvard University; M.D. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 
Stuart Floyd Seides, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1967, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1970, Cornell University 
Paul Marvin Selfon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1950, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1955, Thomas Jefferson University 
Alvin Seltzer, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1937, M.D. 1941, University of Illinois н 
John Christopher Seymour, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1961, Brown University; M.D. 1965, George Washington University ч \ 
Michael Mendel Shefferman, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1958, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1962, University of Maryland yet 
James Henry Shelhamer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
B.A. 1969, M.D. 1973, Baylor University 
Marc Robert Shepard, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1974, University of Michigan; M.D. 1978, Northwestern University 
Peter Bruce Sherer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1972, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1972, Union University — _ 
Barbara Ensfield Sherwin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1959, Antioch College; M.D. 1967, George Washington University f 
Robert F. Shesser, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine and 0 
Medicine 
B.A. 1971, University of Rochester; M.D. 1976, University of Miami Kr 
Charles Jerome Shuman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Medicine, pu. 19% | 
B.S. 1969, University of Maryland; M.A. 1970, Catholic University of America, ^^ 
Pennsylvania College of Podiatric Medicine 
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Robert Steven Siegel, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
(Hematology/Oncology) ! | 
B.A. 1973, Stanford University; M.D. 1977, George Washington University 

Karen Patricia Sigel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 2 
B.S. 1975, University of Maryland; M.D. 1979, University of Rochester 

Omega Logan Silva, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1958, M.D. 1967, Howard University | 


Harold Martin Silver, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1946, M.D. 1949, Columbia University 
Dodd A. Sims, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1976, University of Colorado; M.D. 1982, Rush University j 
David Bart Simon, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Gary Leonard Simon, Associate Professor of Medicine ` arity 
BS. 1968, M.D. 1975, University of Maryland; M.S. 1970, Ph.D 1972, Uni 
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Wisconsin Jud 
Maurice Arthur Sislen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine R 
B.A. 1944, M.D. 1947, George Washington University "Y Inte 
Bernard Slosberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine (I ү M 
Medicine) U МЕ | 
B.S. 1963, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1967, Yeshiva; iversity Қ 
1974, Johns Hopkins University Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth Оп”. 
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Samuel Vincent Spagnolo, Professor of Medicine 
Isr, n 1961, ashington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1965, Temple University 
~~ hector, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


Science Chi niversity of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1962, University of Health 
harik]; icago Medical School | ; 
C 1а Tziraki Spiegel, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Health 
B ri Sciences 
Franca” University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1973, University of California, San 
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BA ion АП Spiegler, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
illia; 960, New York University; M.D 1969, George Washington University 
m Mar Steinberg, Associate Professor of Medicine ( Gastroenterology) 

Willia, 966, Columbia University; M.D. 1970, New York University ^ 

(Gast Robert Stern, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
BS stroenterology) 

New York .S. 1973, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1977, 
Merri) gp) Mount Sinai School of Maitre 
967 An: SStstant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

» Alb ight College: M.D. 1971, Thomas Jefferson University 
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M. Wine 
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0 uj School of Medicine, Romania 
y MD, 1976 Jamin Sztein, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
tanle его niversity of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
} ВА, 1948 "TY Talpers, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Tic Steven T · 1953, University of Colorado 
| 88 1968, n; nen um, Instructor in Medicine 
1 M. Taubin 42.” Pittsburgh: M.S. 1971, M.D. 1980, University of Maryland 
wd 1963, M "Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
aters ТЫ, George Washington University; M.D. 1969, University of Virginia 
D. 1941, Georg, 107рвоп, Clinical Professor of Medicine 

B n Pere; ee Washington University 
ar 19%, БГ x illo, Clinical Professor of Medicine 

А еи Cuba; M.D. 1962, Tulane University 

` 963, M. sazon, Professor of Medicine 
ү Na : 1967, University wb ll Де 


tian 1 i  SOciate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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Alan Gary Wasserman, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1969, Rutgers— The State University; M.D. 1973, Hahnemann Medical College 
Daniel Hough Waterman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1966, Trinity College (Connecticut); M.D. 1973, Hahnemann Medical College 
Donald Morgan Watkin, Research Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1943, Hamilton College; M.D. 1946, M.P.H. 1965, Harvard University 
William Bernard Weglicki, Professor of Medicine and of Physiology 
M.D. 1962, University of Maryland 
Jay Harlan Weiner, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1971, M.D. 1975, George Washington University ^d 
Mark Fredrick Weinstein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1974, Tufts University 
Michael Lee Weinstein, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1976, M.D. 1980, Northwestern University 
Harold Weiss, Clinical Professor of Medicine - ago Medical 
p 9а New York University; M.D. 1959, University of Health Sciences/Chicago 
Schoo 
Lowell Martin Weiss, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine — | 
B.S. 1957, Rutgers—The State University; M.D. 1962, George Washington University 
Isaac Weiszer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1956, M.D. 1960, University of Illinois 
Laura Stewart Welch, Assistant Professor of Medicine Brook 
B.A. 1974, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1978, State University of New York at Stony ealth 
Gloria Ruth Werth, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and 0 
Care Sciences j 
A.B. 1949, Goucher College; M.D. 1953, Johns Hopkins University tolog) 
Patience Haydock White, Assistant Professor of Medicine (Rheu 
and of Child Health and Development Universiti 
A.B. 1970, Vassar College; M.S. 1972, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1974, Harvard 
Robert Shaw Wilkinson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A 1950, Dartmouth College; M.D 1955, New York University edicint 
Ann Lottie Barnett Williams, Assistant Clinical Professor of M: 
M.B., B.S. 1965, University of London, England ‘ences 
James Robert Williams, Assistant Professor of Health Care Scie 
Medicine 
B.A. 1976, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1980, Howard University ДА 
John William Winkler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1953, Georgetown University } 
Karl Wipplinger, Associate Professor of Medicine | 
М.Р. 1953, University of Vienna, Austria 
Leonard Arthur Wisneski, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1969, Drexel University; M.D. 1973, Thomas Jefferson University 
Philip Witorsch, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1958, M.D. 1962, New York University | af » 
Martin Samuel Wolfe, Clinical Professor of Medicine | of Hygien? | 
B.A. 1957, M.D. 1961, Cornell University; D.C.M.T. 1967, London Schoo 
Tropical Medicine, England | 
Frederick William Wolff, Professor of Medicine ont 
M.B., B.S. 1946, M.D. 1957, Durham University, England havioral Sae 


Steven Joel Wolin, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be I 
and of Medicine 
A.B. 1962, Brown University; M.D. 1966, Yeshiva University 

John Milton Yackee, Instructor in Medicine р 
B.S. 1972, M.S. 1974, M.D. 1978, University of Connecticut 

Dal Yoo, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine \ 
M.D. 1967, Seoul National University, Korea ۹8 | 

Robert Crabill Young, Clinical Professor of Medicine N 
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Bg, pave Guang Lee, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
- National Taiwan University: Ph.D. 1972, Northwestern University 
BA, 195g. acLowry, Adjunct Professor of Microbiology 
М ' Yale University; M.D. 1960, Columbia University 
.1 x arkwe]], Associate Professor of М icrobiology 
Ruth Neto Notre Dame College, Ohio; Ph.D 1975, Michigan State U niversity 
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Jerald Jack Bernstein, Research Professor of Neurological Surgery and of 


Physiology ا‎ 
B.A. 1955, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Univers” 
Michigan 

1 Surg? 


Edward Bernard Byrd, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurologica 
B.A. 1963, M.D. 1965, George Washington University 
F. Donald Cooney, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
B.S. 1959, King's College (Pennsylvania); M.D. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 
David Oliver Davis, Professor of Radiology, of Neurology, and of 
Neurological Surgery 
B.S. 1954, University of Illinois; M.D. 1958, St. Louis University . Suri 
Michael William Dennis, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological 
B.A. 1965, Brown University; M.D. 1969, Yale University 
Giovanni Di Chiro, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1949, University of Naples, Italy 
Delbert Eugene Evans, Associate Professor of Neurological Surgery ct 
B.A. 1963, Columbia Union College; M.S. 1966, American University; Ph D. 1973, | 
University ry o 
Mary Kathryn Hammock, Assistant Professor of Neurological Surge 
Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1959, University of Maine; M.D. 1967, Northwestern University : Surge"! 
Robert David Harris, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Эл "ni 
B.S. 1966, Louisiana State University; M.D. 1970, Medical College of Virginia 0 
Commonwealth University; Ph.D. 1982, University of Minnesota 
George Joseph Hayes, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery о 
B.S. 1940, Catholic University of America; M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins Univers! ry 
Norman Harold Horwitz, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surge 
A.B. 1945, Princeton University; M.D. 1948, Columbia University А 1 surge? 
James Robert Howe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurologia 
A.B. 1965, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1969, Tufts University егу 
Arthur Proctor Hustead, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surg 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1952, Yale University 
Jeff Jacobson, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery | iy 
B.A. 1973, University of Rochester; M.D. 1977, George Washington Univers! 
Saied Jamshidi, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1974, University of Tehran, Iran ery and 
Dennis Lee Johnson, Assistant Professor of Neurological Surg 
Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1967, M.D. 1971, University of California, Davis ry 
. p^ ди on By 4 7 urge 
Najmaldin Omer Karim, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surg 
M.B., Ch.B. 1973, Mosul University, Iraq ей 
Arthur Irwin Kobrine, Professor of Neurological Surgery | gun U™ 
B.A. 1964, M.D. 1968, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1979, George M- гегу 
Paul Lee Kornblith, Professorial Lecturer in Neurological d у 
В.А. 1958, Temple University; M.D. 1962, Thomas Jefferson Universi? оой 
Walter Edward Lawrinson, Associate Clinical Professor 0 
Surgery 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1964, Case Western Reserve University 
Choh Luh Li, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surge Ph.D. 1954, M 
M.D. 1942, National Medical College of Shanghai, China; M.S 1950, #8 ) 
University, Canada rological 5 
Emanuele Mannarino, Associate Clinical Professor of Neu - pe” 
M.D. 1951, University of Rome, Italy; M.D. 1963, Duke University nd of € 


David C. McCullough, Professor of Neurological Surgery @ 
and Development ‘ " : 
A.B. 1957, University of Michigan; M.D. 1961, Ohio State University Neu 


George Albert Morales, Professor of Anesthesiology and of 


Surgery 
B.S. 1947, M.D. 1951, University of Mexico 
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James Peter Murphy, Associate Clinical reverting Neurologica 8 
B.S, 1935, College of St Thomas; M.D. 1939, Yale oem ir Seapets 
| Ayub Khan Ommaya, Clinical Professor n 1960, Oxford University 
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Grace Priscilla Gabe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology and of 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1955, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1959, Boston University h 
Arnold David Gale, Assistant Professor of Neurology and of Child Healt 
and Development 
A.B. 1971, Stanford University; M.D. 1976, Johns Hopkins University 
James Franklin Grim, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology „р 
B.S. 1964, College of William and Mary; M.S. 1968, George Washington University; MD. 
1971, Emory University 
Carl Harmon Gunderson, Adjunct Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1954, University of Notre Dame; M.S. 1958, M.D. 1958, University of Chicago 
Judith Elaine Hogg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
A.B. 1970, M.D. 1970, Boston University 
Baham Jabbari, Adjunct Associate Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1966, Tehran University, Iran ! nd 
Dilip Vishwanath Jeste, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry @ 
| Behavioral Sciences and of Neurology 
i M.B., B.S. 1966, B.J. Medical College, Iran; D.P.M 
India; M.D. 1970, University of Bombay, India 
Marvin Curtis Korengold, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
D.D.S. 1945, B.S. 1947, M.B. 1949, M.D. 1950, University of Minnesota 
No Ruediger Kratz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
A, M M.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
P Robert Laureno, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1967, M.D. 1971, Cornell University logy 
Robert Alan Lavine, Associate Professor of Physiology and of Neuro 
B.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1969, University of Chicago nd of 
Arthur Jerome Levens, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology @ 
Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1940, M.D. 1944, University of Wisconsin 
Joseph Liberman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Neurology 
BA 1969, University of Wisconsin; M.D 1973, New York University N urology 
William Edward Lightfoote II, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ne 
i A.B. 1963, Grinnell College; M.D. 1967, Howard University 
| Gary W. London, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Neurology 
B.S.M. 1965, M.D. 1968, Northwestern University 
John Harold Lossing, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1966, M.D. 1970, University of Michigan 
Norman Alan Luban, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology sity 
B.A. 1967, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1971, Yeshiva Uni 
Carol Lynn Friedman Ludwig, Assistant Professor of Neurology 
A.B. 1969, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1974, Columbia University 
Dale Elroy McFarlin, Adjunct Professor of Neurology 
В.А. 1957, M.D. 1961, Vanderbilt University 
ў Gaetano Francis Molinari, Professor of Neurology 
* B.S. 1957, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1961, New Jersey 
| Dentistry 
i Judith F. Morales, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology | 
xa M.D. 1966, National University of Cordoba, Argentina rology 
| Ntinos C. Myrianthopoulos, Associate Clinical Professor of Ne узен 
B.S. 1952, George Washington University; M.S. 1954, Ph.D 1957, Unive and of | 
Karin Becker Nelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Neuro 
Health and Development | 
M.D. 1957, University of Chicago 
Lorenz K. Ng, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology | 
A.B. 1961, Stanford University; M.D. 1965, Columbia University 
Nick Olmos-Lau, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1969, National University of Mexico 
Morris A. Osborn, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1963, University of Miami 
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Robert Lewis Castle, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 


Gynecology 
В.А. 1969, College of Wooster; M.D. 1976, George Washington University 
Frank Edgar Chang, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics а 


Gynecology 


nd 


| B.S. 1976, Stanford University; M.D. 1979, Baylor College of Medicine > T. 
Dianne Cresswell Cinnamon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrie 
Gynecology 
B.S. 1968, Muskingum College; M.D. 1973, George Washington University d 


James McClay Close, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics an 
Gynecology 
A B. 1951, Virginia Military Institute; M.D. 1955, University of Maryland G necol 
Martha Toma Cole, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy 
| B.A. 1967, Vassar College; M.D. 1977, George Washington University ` 1 
William Francis Colliton, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
Gynecology 
M.D. 1948, Georgetown University log) 
\ "m 1 — , 0 
Thomas Alfred Cook, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynee 
M.D. 1949, University of Virginia 
Stewart Dallas Cooley, Associate Clinical Professor о] 0 
I Gynecology 
i B.S. 1957, Ohio State University; M.D. 1961, University of Cincinnati { and 
Wayne Douglas Cooper, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1969, Alfred University; M.D. 1973, George Washington University 
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Obstetrics 


John Brown Craft, Jr., Professor of Anesthesiology and of 
Gynecology 2 
A.B. 1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1963, Georgetown University $ trics 

Edward Earl Cunningham, Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Gynecology 
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Martin Walter Dukes, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Obst versi ; MD. 
B.S. 1968, Wilberforce University; M.B.A. 1973, Michigan State ond 
University of Nebraska Chi 
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éco], P 3 n; ? з. 1957, Royal Co lege of Obstetricians an 
Arnold = F.RCS. 1960, Royal College of Surgeons, Canada 
B.A, 1989 cii man, Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecolo, 
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Ward E University of New York, Queens College; M.D. 1973, New York University 


Cynecolo 8 Gahres, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
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Peter Spencer Heyl, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
A.B. 1971, Princeton University; M.D. 1976, Wake Forest University 
Stephen Joel Horwitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
| В.А. 1972, M.D. 1976, George Washington University 
| Violet Bowen Hugh, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
В.А. 1958, M.D. 1961, George Washington University 
Sherilynn Joan Hummel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
| B.S. 1973, University of Minnesota; M.D. 1977, University of Illinois 
| Sara Louise Imershein, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
| В.А. 1976, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1980, Emory University _ 
Nelson Benito Isada, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and 


Gynecology 
M.D. 1978, State University of New York at Buffalo necolo£ 
| Susan Weitz Jaffe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy 
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B.A. 1964, M.A. 1965, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D 1969, George 
University trics and 
Edward Ronald Kolvereid, Associate Clinical Professor of Obste 
Gynecology 


B.S. 1956, Ohio University; M.D. 1960, Ohio State University 


Herbert Louis Kotz, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
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John Walter Larsen, Jr., Associate Professor of Obstetrics 
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Luis Carlos Radice, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecolog) 
M.D. 1957, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Gerald Robert Renzi, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1976, Georgetown University; M.D. 1980, Howard University 
Herbert Ray Roberts, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1970, U.S. Military Academy; M.D. 1976, University of Missouri 
Albert Irving Robins, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
B.S. 1937, George Washington University; M.D. 1941, Georgetown University nd of 
Charles Clanton Rogers, Professor of Radiology (Radiation Therapy) @ 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1956, Maryville College (Tennessee); M.D. 1960, University of Arkansas 
Leonard Asher Rosen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics a 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1971, M.D. 1976, George Washington University log 
Meyer Rosenbaum, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy 
B.S. 1942, M.D. 1944, Tulane University 
Michael A. Ross, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecolo£? 
B.S. 1971, Dickinson College; M.D. 1975, George Washington University 4 nd 
Barry Stephen Rothman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics а 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1971, M.D. 1975, George Washington University 
Irwin Winn Rovner, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1948, M.D. 1953, University of lowa 
Josiah Sacks, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and GynecoloBy 
B.S. 1951, Providence College; M.D. 1955, Tufts University 
Julian Edwin Safran, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1972, M.D. 1975, George Washington University i 
Melvin Wesley Sandmeyer, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetric 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1950, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 
Thomas Edward Schmitt, Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Gynecology 
B.S. 1968, University of Dayton; M.D. 1972, Ohio State University setrics 0 
Charles Isaac Schneiderman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obs | 
Gynecology I 
ВА. 1964, University of Michigan; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
Anthony Robert Scialli, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
Gynecology 
B.S. 1975, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1975, Union University. and 
Thomas Walter Scott, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
Gynecology 
B.S. 1969, M.D. 1975, George Washington University 
John Louis Sever, Professorial Lecturer in Child Hea 
and in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1957, Ph.D. 1957, Northwestern University cology 
Joseph Bart Sheffery, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy 
M.D. 1937, Georgetown University 
James Glover Sites, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1947, George Washington University ics 
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Anne Elizabeth Eager, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1967, Georgetown University 

Craig Edmonds, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
A.B. 1964, Harvard University; M.D. 1969, Columbia University 

Bernard Ehrlich, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1952, M.B., B.Surg. 1956, Durham University, England 

Ben Sion Fine, Associate Research Professor of Ophthalmology 
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Thomas Frey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology and 
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Leonard Malcolm Friedman, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
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B.A. 1961, Princeton University; M.D. 1966, Columbia University 

William Henry Hall, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology Buffalo 
B.S. 1971, Howard University; M.D. 1975, State University of New York at Bu 

Richard Huberman, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology — .. e Health 
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Lawrence Marion King, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Op in New 
B.S. 1948, Louisiana Tech University; M.D. 1953, Louisiana State University 

Leonard L. Kogan, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1957, University of Maryland ology 

Malvin Donald Krinn, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthal 
M.D. 1965, University of Illinois 

David Lloyd Lanter, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology York мей! 
B.S. 1959, City University of New York, Queens College; M.D 1963, New 
College 

Francis Gerald La Piana, Adjunct Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1962, George Washington University 

Jacqueline Anne Leavitt, Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1974, Mount Holyoke College; M.D. 1978, Wayne State University 

George Liss, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
В.А. 1955, M.D. 1958, George Washington University; M.S. 1964, 

John Hayes Lodge, Assistant Clinical Professor of ОРМ - 
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Brent Roger Ain, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
A.B. 1967, University of Rochester; M.D. 1972, Tulane University 

George Pierce Bogumill, Adjunct Associate Professor of Orthopaedic Surge? 
B.S. 1952, M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1955, M.D. 1959, University of Wisconsin 

David Michael Brody, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 


B.A. 1956, Harvard University; M.D. 1961, University of Virginia А 
Hereward Seagrieve Cattell, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic 
Surgery 


B.A. 1954, Amherst College; M.D. 1958, University of Rochester 
John Broner Cohen, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1982, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1978, George Washington University 
Andrew Ivo Dobranski, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic urge 
(Anatomy) 
M.D. 1954, Medical Academy of Warsaw, Poland 
Robert Leroy Dow, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
A.B. 1944, M.D. 1948, Cornell University 
Thomas Bernard Fleeter, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1973, M.B.A. 1975, Northwestern University; M.D. 1979, Howard University 
Ulla M-Son Fortune, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.D. 1965, George Washington University » 
William Patrick Fortune, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Medici! 
B.S. 1953, Springfield College; M.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Richard Leo Gaertner, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1961, Pennsylvania State University; M D. 1965, Temple University ; surge 
Melinda Miller Gardner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic 
B.A. 1965, Duke University; M.D. 1974, George Washington University É Surge 
James Henry Graeter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic 
B.S. 1970, M.D. 1974, Georgetown University 
Stephen Flack Gunther, Associate Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1963, Yale University; M.D. 1967, Union University k surge? 
Stephen Samuel Haas, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic 
M.D. 1965, University of Oklahoma 
Jack Wayne Harvey, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Robert John Heilen, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.Ch.E. 1957, The Cooper Union; M.D. 1964, New York University i 3 
Robert Mark Hochman, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Science A 
Orthopaedic Surge. j 
a 1968, ed University of New York, City College; D.P.M. 1978, Pennsylvania Ой” | 
odiatric Medicine ; 
Shepard Raphael Hurwitz, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic e 
B.A. 1972, M.D. 1976, Columbia University 7 
David Charles Johnson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic 
B.S. 1969, M.D. 1973, Yale University 
Peter I. Kenmore, Adjunct Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.D. 1947, Hahnemann Medical College : Surge 
Evangelos Nicholas Koulizakis, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic ry 
M.D. 1956, University of Athens, Greece ‚ е 
Panagiotis А. Labropoulos, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surê d 
M.D. 1971, University of Athens, Greece 
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Laura Lowe Tosi, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Child 
Health and Development 
B.A. 1971, Boston University; M.D. 1977, Harvard University 
Brantley Paul Vitek, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surge 
B.A. 1957, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1961, University of Maryland 
Kenneth Gerard Ward, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery — we 
B.A. 1969, Northwestern University; M.D. 1973, University of Medicine and Dentistry 
Jersey 
John Richard Wells, Jr., Adjunct Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1971, Villanova University; M.D. 1977, Georgetown University 
Sam W. Wiesel, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
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Frederick Bertram Brandt, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1942, M.D. 1943, University of Maryland 
Ira N. Brecher, Clinical Instructor in Surgery Д 
B.S. 1959, Long Island University, C.W. Post Center; M.D. 1963, Howard University ) 
Bruce Don Burtoff, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngol! 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1974, George Washington University 
Clive Orville Callender, Clinical Professor of Surgery „| Colle 
A.B. 1959, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.D. 1963, Meharry Medical 
Jerome Wolf Canter, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1955, George Washington University ` th and 
Eric Lee Ceithaml, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Child Heal 
Development 
B.A. 1971, Carleton College; M.D. 1976, Case Western Reserve University 
Kathleen Frances Cheyney, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
A.B. 1970, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.D. 1974, Thomas Jefferson University 1 Sur? 
Lloyd Eugene Church, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Ora 
and History of Medicine and Dentistry) 951 
A.B. 1942, West Virginia University; D.D.S. 1944, University of Maryland; MS. 199^ 
1959, George Washington University 
Max Harry Cohen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
A.B. 1961, Columbia University; M.D. 1965, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1970, Georg? 
Washington University 
Richard Louis Cohen, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.S. 1951, Emory University; M.D. 1955, New York Medical College 
Paul Joseph Corso, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1966, M.D. 1969, George Washington University ology! 
Patrick Anthony Coyne, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Otolaryné' 
in Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1962, Josephinum College; M.D. 1971, Hahnemann Medical College 


Leonard L. Deitz, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.A. 1946, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1950, University of Ma 
Ralph George DePalma, Lewis Saltz Professor of Surgery 
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John Alan Dowling, Special Lecturer in Surgery шй 
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Steven Blair Hopping, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
(Otolaryngology) 
B.A. 1971, Brown University; M.D. 1975, University of Cincinnati 
Charles Anthony Hufnagel, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1937, College of Notre Dame; M.D. 1941, Harvard University 
John Evans Hutton, Jr., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1953, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Daniel Isaacson, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Otolaryngology), 
B.A. 1955, University of New Mexico; M.D. 1964, University of Innsbruck, Austria 
Norman Harry Isaacson, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
В.А. 1941, M.D. 1944, New York University olo 
Irwin Sidney Jaffee, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryng 
B.A. 1952, New York University; M.D. 1956, State University of New York Downs 
Medical Center 
Marion Harvey Jordan, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1965, West Georgia College; M.D. 1969, Medical College of Georgia 
Said A. Karmi, Professor of Urology and of Surgery 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1964, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
John Mark Keshishian, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1950, George Washington University 
Stanley Martin Kirson, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1957, M.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Stanley Marc Knoll, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery chica N 
B.S. 1964, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1968, University of Health Sciences 
School 
Marvin L. Kolkin, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
M.D. 1947, New York Medical College 
Thomas Leo Koury, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
D.D.S. 1948, M.D. 1952, Temple University 
Louis Kozloff, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1965, M.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
Paul H.J. Krogh, Adjunct Instructor in Surgery (Oral Su 
B.S. 1956, Washington and Lee University; D.D.S. 1960, University 0 be 
1963, University of Minnesota ery 
Morris Edward Krucoff, Associate Clinical Professor of Surg 
(Otolaryngology) 
B.S. 1937, M.D. 1942, George Washington University H 
Ronald Dale Kurstin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surge 
В.А. 1967, Tulane University; M.D. 1971, George Washington l ri rgery) 
Gordon Sparks Letterman, Professor of Surgery (Plastic 04 
A.B. 1937, B.S. in Med.Sc. 1940, M.D. 1941, Washington University 
Barry Jay Levin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery lot 
B.A. 1966, M.D. 1970, Emory University lary 
i в : ; (Oto 
Jack Louis Levine, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
and of Child Health and Development ) 
i M.D 1938, George Washington University - (Oral surgery 
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A.B. 1966, Catholic University of America; D.D.S. 1970, Georgetow’ 
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B.A. 1962, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.D. 1966, George Washingto (Plastic “ive 
Steven D. Macht, Associate Clinical Professor of Surge ^ yigg ait 
B.S. 1966, D.D.S. 1969, University of Maryland; M.D. 1972, Gort surgery P | 
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B.S. 1958, M.D. 1962, Creighton University 
William Yale Marcus, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
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Judson Graves Randolph, Professor of Surgery and of Child Health and 
Development 
B.A. 1950, M.D. 1953, Vanderbilt University 
Jorge Horacio Reisin, Clinical Instructor in Surgery choo! f 
B.A. 1954, Colegio Nacional Mariano Moreno, Argentina; M.D. 1962, Buenos Aires 
Medicine, Argentina 
Steven Aaron Rosenberg, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1960, M.D. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1968, Harvard University 
David Stephen Ross, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
A.B. 1968, University of Rochester; D.D.S. 1972, New York University 
Gerald Rothman, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Oral Surgery) 
B.A. 1966, D.D.S. 1971, Temple University ology) 
Joseph Aziz Sabri, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryng 
B.A. 1941, M.D. 1946, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
Giulio Italo Scarzella, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
M.D. 1960, Ain Shams University, Egypt 
Joseph Francis Schanno, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1945, M.D. 1954, Georgetown University; M.S. 1950, Fordham University Surg 
Heinz Hanns Eduard Scheidemandel, Assistant Clinical Professor of 
(Otolaryngology) 
M.D. 1955, University of Erlangen, Germany 
Richard M. Schisgall, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
A.B. 1953, Princeton University; M.D. 1957, New York University 
Simeon Baruch Schreiber, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
(Otolaryngology) 
B.A. 1969, M.D. 1973, Yeshiva University 
Maxine Ann Schurter, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
A.B. 1944, Pomona College; M.D. 1951, George Washington University 
Richard Nathaniel Scott, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
A.B. 1963, Lincoln University; M.D. 1967, Howard University „би 
Alan Eric Seyfer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Plastic 
B.S. 1967, U.S. Military Academy; M.D. 1973, Louisiana State University 
Paul Edgar Shorb, Jr., Professor of Surgery 
A.B. 1951, Williams College; M.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 
Anton Nicholas Sidawy, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
M.D. 1977, Aleppo University, Syria 
Robert Stanley Siegel, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Oral Surgery 
B.S. 1958, D.D.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
Carlos Alberto Silva, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery rity 
B.S. 1956, University of Puerto Rico; M.D. 1960, George Washington Unive 
Paul A. Skudder, Jr., Assistant Professor of Surgery ) 
B.A. 1975, Williams College; M.D. 1979, Cornell University ology: ji 
Allen Small, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryng ا‎ 
A. 1962, Columbia University; M.D. 1966, State University of New Yo 
enter 
Lee Elton Smith, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1959, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1962, 
Francisco мейі 
Nicholas Patrick D. Smyth, Clinical Professor of Surgery y iversity of 
M.S. 1948, M.B., Ch.B. 1949, University College, Dublin; M.S. 1954, Un. 
Michael Daniel Sulkin, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
A.B. 1961, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1966, Boston University 
Ira Roy Tannebaum, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surge jyersit | 
B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1968, Thomas Jefferso! ; 
Bahman Teimourian, Special Lecturer in Surgery. А 
B.S. 1954, Bethany College, M D. 1958, George Weahington University (Plastic sug? 
Bernard Scott Teunis, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Virginia 
James Richard Thistlethwaite, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1943, University of Richmond; M.D. 1947, Duke University 
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Jeffrey Milton Haskins, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
B.S. 1975, Howard University; M.D. 1979, George Washington University 

Frederick Barrie Hendricks, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
A.B. 1958, DePauw University; M.D. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 

William Dabney Jarman, Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1927, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1932, University of Virginia 

Said A. Karmi, Professor of Urology and of Surgery 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1964, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 

Thomas Eugene Kasper, Clinical Instructor in Urology Medica! 
B.A. 1964, Cornell University; M.D. 1969, State University of New York Downstate 
Center 

Salman Owais Kazmi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology Вадд 
B.S. 1961, University of Karachi, Pakistan; M.B., B.S 1967, University of Расса, 

John C. Kenealy, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology Medical 
A.B. 1948, Syracuse University; M.D. 1952, State University of New York Upstate 
Center 

Hans Joachim Klapproth, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1951, University of Hamburg, Germany 

Arnold Martin Kwart, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1964, University of Florida; M.D. 1968, Duke University 

J. Martin Lebowitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1960, M.D. 1963, Northwestern University 

Frank Samuel Melograna, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1957, Temple University 

Harry Charles Miller, Jr., Professor of Urology 
B.À. 1950, Amherst College; M.D. 1954, Yale University 

Michael Howard Phillips, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
B.A. 1973, Washington University, M.D. 1979, University of Colorado 

Frederick Turner Reuter, Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1944, George Washington University 

Chalon Rodriguez, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1943, Havana University, Cuba 

Hernando Salcedo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology Colombia 
B.S. 1955, University College, Colombia; M.D. 1962, Javeriana р” y 

David Taylor Schwartz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urotog: 

B.A. 1959, Harvard University; M.D. 1963, Columbia University trology 

David Murray Seitzman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Uro 
B.A. 1951, M.D. 1954, Vanderbilt University 1 

Hrant Samuel Semerjian, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1962, M.D. 1965, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 

Parvez Ilyas Shah, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
M.B., B.S. 1960, Dow Medical College, Pakistan 

Irwin Shuman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology University 
B.S. 1955, George Washington University; M.D. 1959, Georgetown 


Edgar Henry Soifer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology ety 
B.A. 1953, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D 1957, New ? Urology 


Robert Edward Ware, Assistant Clinical Professor a University 


Stephan Lionel Werner, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
B.A. 1960, Clark University; M.D. 1960, Yeshiva University 

Arnold J. Willis, Assistant Clinical Professor of 
B.A. 1970, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D 1974, Thomas Jeffe 

Ira Sanders Young, Assistant Clinical Professor o. = 
A.B. 1955, Lafayette College; M.D 1959, George Washin 

George Wei-Kung Yu, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1969, Macalester College; M.D. 1973, Tufts University | 
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Ashraf Abdel-Hamied Abdouh, Assistant in Radiology 
M.B., ChB, 1975, Tanta ; 

Marwa Adi, Assistant in Ophthalmology 

982, Damascus University, Syria 

Ce Aigen, Assistant in Urology 

B.S. 1978 
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ty of Connecticut 
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1 lra Mark т Dav n College; M.D. 1981. George Washington University 
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Robert Michael Burchuk, Assistant in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1979, M.D. 1982, Boston University 
Patrick Joseph Burns, Assistant in Neurology iit 
| B.S., В.А. 1975, La Salle College; D.O. 1980, Philadelphia College of Osteopathic Medi 
| Risa Beth Burns, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1978, University of Michigan; M.D. 1983, Wayne State University 
| Edward Andrew Bury, Jr., Assistant in Radiology А 
B.S. 1981, Youngstown State University; M.D. 1982, Northeastern Ohio Universities 
| James Curtis Buxbaum, Assistant in Medicine 
| В.А. 1977, Middlebury College; M.Ed. 1979, Boston University; M.D. 1984, George 
Washington University 
Benjamin F. Calvo, Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1977, George Washington University; M.D. 1981, University of Maryland 
Miriam Louise Cameron, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1978, Duke University; M.D. 1984, Wake Forest University 
g Paul Francis Campion, Assistant in Ophthalmology Universit 
B.A. 1980, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1984, George Washington 
\ Daniel Walton Canfield, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
3 B.S. 1980, Washington State University; M.D. 1984, George Washington 
Wiley Andrew Chambers II, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1979, Colgate University; M.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Sandra Checca, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
| } B.S. 1979, Fairfield University; M.D. 1984, Medical College of Wisconsin 
Baath Clare Liguori Cherney, Assistant in Medicine 
Ф B.S. 1979, St. Lawrence University; M.D. 1983, Pennsylvania State 
Alan B. Cohen, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1980, Case Western Reserve University; M.D. 1984, Cit 
Sinai School of Medicine 


University 


University 


Mov 
y University of New York, 


Alice Joy Cohen, Assistant in Medicine cdi Medical 
\ } B.A. 1977, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1981, University of Health Sciences у 
А School 
kii Lawrence Michael Cohen, Assistant in Radiology 1 
: B.A. 1977, Emory University; M.S. 1978, M.D. 1982, Georgetown University 


Ross Andrew Cohen, Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1980, M.D. 1984, George Washington University 
Ruth Kevess Cohen, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1979, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1983, Johns Hopkins University 
Antonio Cooper, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1979, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1984, Case Wes 
Frederick Edward Cosco, Assistant in Radiology 
B.A. 1966, M.D. 1974, Georgetown University 
Michael John Costa, Assistant in Pathology 
B.A. 1980, Washington University; M.D. 1984, University о 
| Michael Crain, Assistant in Radiology 
B.A. 1978, Oberlin College; M.D. 1983, Yeshiva University 
John S. Crawford, Assistant in Radiology 
Ti B.S. 1978, M.D. 1982, University of Wisconsin 
8 Mark Seth Cullen, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1979, M.D. 1983, University of Virginia of New 
ү William Joseph Cullen, Assistant in Medicine „ма Dentistry 
| B.S. 1979, Seton Hall University; M.D. 1983, University of Medicin 
Jersey 
Maria Teresa Currás, Assistant in Neurology 
M.D. 1982, Universidad Central del Caribe, Puerto Rico dicine T d 
Rebecca Sarah Glicksman Dachman, Assistant in Medi 1983, Georg? 
B.A. 1976, Barnard College; M.S. 1979, Columbia University; 
University 
; : ology 
Virginia Carroll Daly, Assistant in Obstetrics and Оу 
| B.A. 1985, Goddard College; M.D. 1984, George Washington Un! 
| Catherine Frances Decker, Assistant in Medicine wn University 
| B.S. 1980, King's College (Pennsylvania); M.D. 1984, Georgeto 
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Delores deCruz, Assistant in Medicine 
Mi h et WN niversity of California, Riverside; M.D 1984, Tufts University 
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Ro “А. 1979, Brown University; M.D. 1983, Harvard University 
vi Henry ennis, Assistant in Plastic Surgery 
А. 1974, Cornel] University: М D 1978, Howard University 
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M » Assistant in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
< 1977, University of Panama 
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om "d Boston University; M.D 1984, George Washington University 
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Kenneth William Fraser, Assistant in Radiology vertit 
B.A. 1978, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1982, George Washington Unive 


Bruce Charles Friedman, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1974, Boston University; M.D. 1983, University of Miami 
Douglas Scott Galloway, Assistant in Psychiatry 
B.S. 1977, Virginia Commonwealth University; M.D. 1983, Medical Colle; 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
Michael Alan Garone, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1975, Union College; M.D. 1980, Union University 
Timothy A. Garvey, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1980, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1984, Temple University 
Craig Erwin Geist, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1975, College of Wooster; M.S. 1982, George Washington University; M.D. 1 
College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 
Gary Glenn Gilyard, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1980, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1984, Tufts University 
Sherry Dale Goldman, Assistant in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1974, University of Miami; M.D. 1979, George Washington University 
John Gonzalez, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1979, Columbia University; M.D. 1983, New York University 
Michael James Gormley, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1980, M.D. 1984, University of South Dakota 
Fern Lorraine Grapin, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
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( Science and 


21 


Early decision progra 
Application 


ance requirements D 
Program, 23 ‚ M.D. degree 


Equal : ‘ 
q opportunity, University policy 


a iin 
quipment, Student, cost of, 39 


Valuation s 
of ac ‹ 
valuati ademic performance, 28 


lon of зі 
33 n of Professional] comportment, 


Examinations 
P, 54 


ew York State Board of Regents, 54 
3 


culty and 
Fees a : 
nd : 
For M p ancia] ulations 


, Or unde 
cial aid aduate programs, 59 


Grades, 29, 55 Eram activities in, 47 
j tion, 37 


Interdisciplinary courses, 110 
Irregular progress, 32 


Leave of absence, 32, 57 

Libraries, 13; see also Himmelfarb 
Health Sciences Library 

Loan funds, 44 


Master of Science and Doctor of 
Medicine, combined degree, 27 

Medical alumni association, 21 

Medical Faculty Associates, see 
University Hospital 

Medical laboratory technique program, 
65 

Medical library, see Himmelfarb Health 
Sciences Library; Libraries 

Medical record administration program, 
72 

Medical technology program, 73 

Medicine, 111 

Microbiology, 119 


Neurological surgery, 122 

Neurology, 123 

Nondegree student, see Unclassified 
student 

Nuclear medicine technology program, 66 

Nurse practitioner program, 48, 74 

Nursing anesthesia program, 77 


Obstetrics and gynecology, 123 
Ophthalmology, 124 
Orthopaedic surgery, 125 


Pathology, 125 
Payment of fees 
Undergraduates, 61 
M.D. students, 38 
Prepaid and deferred payment plans, 
62 
Pharmacology, 129 
Physician assistant program, 78 
Physiology, 132 
Prehospital clinical medicine program, 67 
zes, 45 
Probation, 56 
fessional comportment, evaluation of, 
33 
Program of study, M.D. degree, 26 
grams, right to make changes in, 12 
Property responsibility, 13 
Psychiatry and behavioral sciences, 
134 


LEES 


Pres 


Quality-point index, 55 


Radiation therapy technology program, 
68 
Radiologic sciences and administration 
program, 80 
Radiologic technology program, 69 
Radiology, 137 
Readmission, 54 
Refunds, 39, 62 
Registration, 11 
Regulations 
Financial, 38, 59 
For M.D. students, 28 
For undergraduates, 55 
General, 10 
Residence halls, 14 
Residence requirements, see program 
concerned 
Returned check policy, 61 
Right to change rules, 12 
Right to dismiss students, 12 
Right to make changes in programs, 12 


Scholarship requirements, 55; see also 
program concerned 
Scholarships, 42 
Selection procedures, 25 
Service school credit, 53 


260 School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Special departmental examination 
53 


Student affairs, 13 

Student health service, see Health 
service, student 

Student information, release of, 11 

Surgery, 144 

Suspension, 56 


Textbooks, cost of, 39 
Transcripts, 57 e 
Transfer within the University’ 5 
Tuition 
Fees for undergraduates, 59 
Fees for M.D. students, 38 2 
Deposit for undergraduates, 5 
Deposit for M.D. students, 2 


53 


Unclassified student, admission | 
Undergraduate programs, 

University Center fee, 38, 59 
University Hospital, 18 | 
Urology, 146 


Veterans benefits, 16 


Withdrawal, 33, 39, 56, 62 
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of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), and B 
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Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music ( 
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Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Phil 
(M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in Science ( 
lor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. in H.9*^ 
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), Master 
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6 THE CALENDAR 


1986 


August 21-22 


August 25 
September 1 
October 10 
November 26—28 
December 1 
December 5 

t 
December 8—19 


1987 


January 5—6 


January 7 
January 19 
January 23 

February 15 
February 16 
March 1 


March 14 
March 23 
April 24 


April 25-May 8 
May 17 


FALL SEMESTER 


Registration Thursday (12:30-7 p.m.) and Friday (3-7 pm 
Application for February graduation due as part of 
registration 

Classes begin Monday 

Labor Day (holiday) Monday 

S.J.D. dissertations of February candidates due Friday 
Thanksgiving holiday 

Classes resume Monday 

Last day of fall-semester classes Friday 

LL.M. theses of February candidates due 

Reading and examination period 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Registration Monday (12:30-7 p.m.) and Tuesday (10 ama 
2 p.m.) : 
Application for May graduation due as part of registration 
Classes begin Wednesday 

Martin Luther King Day (holiday) Monday 

S.J.D. dissertations of May candidates due Friday 
Winter Convocation Sunday 

George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 
Completed applications for 1987-1988 teaching fell 
due 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday 

LL.M. theses of May candidates due Friday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Friday 
Reading and examination period 

Commencement Sunday 


Monday 
owships 


Tge 4 
! basig of nashington U 


established in aen poe st law school 
Collet the efforts of th 
" Whose 

3w classes, Th 
Key had b 


in the District of Columbia, was 
a formal program of two years of study 
e Reverend Whitefield Samson, Presid 
action resulted in the purchase 


This was largely 
ent of Columbian 

of a separate building for holding 
е building had belonged to Trinity Church, of which Francis Scott 

ixty c Senior Warden. It was occupied by the Law Center until 1884. 

Sch [continued from 22 of the then 37 states, received degrees in 1867. The 
it was a нч “ot to have a student body and a faculty that reflected the fact that 
and John M u of our nation’s government Associate Justices David J. Brewer 
the „Marshall Harlan of the Supreme Court of the United St 


minent membe 


ates were among 
N 187 


rs of the bench and bar who were on the faculty. 
" Conte Par after the first such program was adopted in the United States, 
1898, м ег instituted à course leading to the degree of Master of Laws. In 

urse of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws was extended to 


Years, T z i ‹ uem 
кану. The Law Center took part in 1900 in the organization of the 
n of American Law Schools 


Offerin : Past quarter-ce 


ntury the Law Center expanded its course and seminar 

i gree ofon SIderation of the needs of first-degree and graduate students. 

Orei lawye Octor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. The need of 

tion fo е who came to this country and who required additional prepara- 

degrees of - їп the United States resulted in the creation of programs for the 

(Ameri —— of Comparative Law in 1946 and Master of Comparative Law 
In 1 Ctice) in 1951 


9 h 
legal duca tional University School of Law. which had an important place in 
ashin in the District of Columbia since 1869, was absorbed by the 
&ton University Law School 
um. 4 Programs of special research and study have enriched the basic 
Law: " вао these include Taxation Labor Law; Environmental and 
la . The & ^w; International and Comparative Law; and Government 
W Ce „academic courses reflect the breadth in public law for which the 


hij gal needs nter has been a leader in developing a curriculum to 
bee 5 of the poor and the disadvantaged. A clinical law program 
is the equal of that at any law school in the nation 
Consumer Protection Center, the Community Legal 
vironmental Law, Students in Court, and individual 
need for | ey Students Civil Rights Research Council А 
е maint egal services for all members of society, the National 
' taxation and gov, 5 strong course offerings in patent law, adminis- 
Alder, ang ational and ernment contracts, has developed a rich selection of 


Clinical, oriented toward the needs of the poor, the 
UNIVER 


Projec i 
c Clin; ts include the 


tudies in En 
Upervised л 
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8 NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
University, including admission to educational programs and employment. 
University is also subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws ! 
regulations concerning discrimination in education or employment PIs 
and activities may be addressed to Dr. Marianne Phelps, Associate Ё 
George Washington University, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or 10 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the Department of Education. 


LOCATION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 

Of special significance is the location of the National Law Center in the 
capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American and interna tio 
work of the Center goes on in this environment, presenting a unique OPP® 
for observation and study of federal agencies—judicial, legislative, 
trative. Readily accessible are the Supreme Court of the United States, 
trial and appellate courts of the District of Columbia, and federal courts 
jurisdiction, such as the United States Court of Appeals for the Fed 
the United States Tax Court, and the Court of Military Appeals. Cur 
legislation can be studied as it is considered by Congressional committees 
it comes up for debate on the floors of the House of Representatives € 
Senate. With respect to the federal administrative agencies, student ed 
Washington have matchless opportunities for study and observation: the 
attend informal and formal hearings of these agencies and can obtain 
docket sections complete records of administrative adjudication in spec sion 
Illustrative of such federal agencies are the Interstate Commerce Co rad? 
the field of transportation; the Federal Trade Commission in the - securi 
regulation; the Securities and Exchange Commission in the field бей 
issues and corporate finance; the National Labor Relations Board in d of pat? 
labor-management relations; the United States Patent Office in the fiel rural £^ 
law; the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission in the field of water, "he fed 
and electric power; and the Federal Communications Commission 


radio and television. are фе 
action 
| 


Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in 


exceptional research library collections in the Library of Congress, gqa 
departments of the federal government, and in the libraries of the h the can 
national and international organizations. The notable library of ashing” 
Foundation for International Peace has been acquired by George la 
University for use of research students in international and com nee | 
fields with respect to which Washington has come to be called "The "m 
World.” мај" tne life f 
The years of residence at law school are years of participation P National l^, 
community, which in the case of the George Washington Univers study 0 
Center is the government of the United States. As à consequence , or 
takes on added meaning, whether the goal be government s the stu 
general or specialized, and whatever the community in whic 


to practice 


ENRICHMENT PROGRAM ny wind 


The Law Center supplements and enriches its diverse law p 
- PI ed mem 


to the school eminent legal scholars, judges, distinguish to offer ec ) 
members of Congress, and high-level government officials (0 the 

: sarticipants in 
informal seminars with students and faculty. Participa secretary е 


Program have included columnist Anthony Lewis, n US: 
Regan, FBI Director William Webster, Justice Harry Blackmu 


* 


es R > Richard Posner of the 1 
: Obert Bork ; 1H 
Di А : anc 
et of Columbia Circuit 
ow nric ment Program 
enter, includes Sev 
Program, 


3. Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, 
ату Edwards of the US. Court of Appeals for the 
and Professor Ronald Dworkin of Oxford l niversity 
funded largely by gifts from alumni and friends of the 
eral endowed lectureships and a visiting scholar 


= К" - the National Law Center is to prepare men and women to meet 

ting ¢ ety in many fields of law and to enc yurage scholarly research 
ny partic the law AS а national law school, the Center does not emphasize 
Practice law Raa OBraphic area in its instruction; therefore, it prepares students to 
education br 2 4 Part of the country. The Center also offers a program of legal 
th Ugh (1) ۾‎ ‹ г oreign Students The Law ( enter seeks to fulfill these objectives 
Walifieg a and varied currict 


Speciali: idi ilum taught by eminent professors and е) 
ents | агп "гө Instructors; (2) an extensive clinical law program in wu л 
n Public. gal Skills by actual practice; (3) two law journals which specialize 
Vleck д Eu ‘international law 4) trial practice; (5 participation in the Van 
of Stu ate Case Club and severa] other moot court competitions; (6) a series 
for iM Jlessiona] co-curricular a tivities studies on an advanced level 

an students; (8) a continuing legal education 


m as for Americ 
e à . 

Work Within the ers of the bar providing them with opportunities for course 

scholarly research and writing in the law 


Curriculum and (9 
THE 


al facilities of the National Law 
w complex includes the new teaching facility 


t : The fi ated Stockton Hall, and the expanded Jacob Burns 

bec Sates lg ade of the new National Law Center is imaginative and 

"m iv not dissimilar buildings into a visual unit. The Center has 
e addition to t} 


'* campus, the street and the neighborhood 


10 NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Lerner Hall 


Theodore N. Lerner Hall is one of the most modern and innovative law teaching 
facilities in the nation. Its five levels contain eight major classrooms, the Dean 
suite, and the Moot Court room. Four of the classrooms are constructed й 
amphitheater style and provide a full range of vision from any seat in the room. 
The amphitheater classrooms are equipped with the most advanced sound 
systems and have full video and viewing capacities. 

Lerner Hall is a contemporary version of Victorian architecture. It has De 
described by the The Washington Post as “а progressive piece of architecture 
urban design." 


Stockton Hall 
The newly renovated Stockton Hall contains administrative offices, stude 
lounges, and legal clinics. It also holds a reading room, media center, € 
and faculty offices 

The Jacob Burns Law Library 


The parameters of the Jacob Burns Law Library have been thoroughly altered ‘ , 
the building expansion. The collections, study areas, and library ac 1 


study rooms and cubicles, has been greatly increased, and lounge 
available within and close to the library 

The use of a law library is inherently different from the uses of most 
libraries. A law library is often likened to the scientist's laboratory, 
books are used briefly on the premises rather than checked out for if 
reading. Law students spend many of their waking hours in the library { е 
books or other research facilities. Care has therefore been taken in ' 
Jacob Burns Law Library not only efficient but beautiful and comfortable. 

The collection numbers almost 400,000 volumes. It contains а СО ludin£ de 
research library, often in multiple copies, of Anglo-American law, orie* 
annotated statutes of the federal government, the 50 states, the t 
other common-law countries as well as the reported decisions ' 
jurisdictions in all editions. The library is especially strong in à United stale 
regulatory material and congressional coverage. It was designated a ng 


& 
A 


c 


Government Depository Library in 1978 and is, through this program, 
substantial government documents collection. put 4 
The extensive treatise collection covers not only the field of law aci 
related disciplines such as business, finance, economics, labor ге 
gy, criminology, psychology, political science, biography, foreign tained for ; 
mental studies, and others. Especially strong collections are main of 
law, labor law, intellectual property law, and international law: А tional Ре 1 
holdings of the former Library of the Carnegie Endowment of Interna the 
acquired by the University in 1950, has been incorporated in? А СО 
Another especially rich component is the periodical collec colt 
proportion of these research materials is collected in a variety я in-house. ‚ 
on audio- or videotapes. In addition to the materials àv of a legal °", 
library can gain access to almost unlimited information sources h it subs 
related nature through the various computer databanks to or 
such as LEXIS, WESTLAW, ELSS (Electronic Legislative Search Sys 
Dialog, and Nexis. 

A permanent staff of 25 persons and many part-time employ? other 
and maintains the library and offers information, instruction, 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 11 


Support Services, Jacob В 
Information desk, lists libra 
апа other library-relat 

yond the re 
access to the 
(Himmelfarb) 


the Library 


irns Law Library Readers’ Guide, available at the 
ry services, hours of operation, collection locations, 
ed information 


Sources of the Jacob Burns Law Library, GWU law students have 
George Washington Unive 


sity Library (Gelman), the Medical Library 


‚апа other famous libraries in the District of Columbia, including 
of Congress 


THE JURIS DOCTOR DEGREE PROGRAM 


سے 


M al » | 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS | 


to the Juris Doctor degree program, 

Admission to candidacy for the 

quires a Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an 

or university, a satisfactory quality of work, and an acceptable 
"Ses. Any substantial number of hours taken on a pass-fail or 
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12 NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


other ungraded basis may be seriously detrimental to an applicant's chances for 


admission. Eligibility is based on personal and scholastic records and on 
result of the Law School Admission Test. Personal recommendations by 4 
faculty, as well as the benefits the school derives from social, ethnic, cultura) 
ant 
previously 
ittee 


geographical diversity among its students, are considered. No applic 
acceptable in transfer who is ineligible to return in good standing to a 
attended law school. From the applicants, a selection is made by the Comm 


on Admissions 
Information concerning the Law School Admission Test may be obtained Ке 


the Admissions Office of the National Law Center or from the Law " 
Admission Services, Box 2000, Newtown, Pa. 18940. The test is administe 


: , 
various centers іп the United States. Testing dates аге usually in оса 
and fees mus 


December, February, and June. Completed application forms date 
received by the Law School Admission Services at least four weeks before the 

of the test. It is not necessary that formal application for admission be made P. 
to taking the test 

Advanced Standing 

In unusual circumstances, advanced standing toward the degree of Juris Dr jaw 
may be granted for work of high quality successfully completed in ot 


schools that are members of the Association of American Law Schoo T 

approved by the American Bar Association. Transferred credits E 

recognized in excess of 28 credit hours oward 
Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already counted ! 

the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree 


TUITION DEPOSIT 

, i ai : e deg 
Every student admitted to the National Law Center às a candidate for еу ph 
of Juris Doctor must submit a nonrefundable tuition deposit ($100 in? credited 
$350 later) after receipt of notification of acceptance. This deposit 18 


toward tuition 


PROFILE OF THE ENTERING CLASS, FALL 1985 


A first-year class of approximately 450 students was selected from wi 
4,500 applicants from more than 700 colleges and universities. Applicat clas 
received from every state in the union. Forty-five percent of the first: 

were women. 

The following colleges and universities are each represented by ге дә 
members of the first-year class: American University, Barn = тп Young 
College, Boston College, Boston University, Brandeis University, B te Univer 
University, Bucknell University, Clark University, Colby College, con 
ty, College of William and Mary, Connecticut College, Cornell Unive colle? 
son College, Duke University, Emory University, Franklin and M Jowa state 
George Washington University, Hamilton College, Harvard University ehig” 
University, Ithaca College, Johns Hopkins University, Lafayette CO gers 
University, Northwestern University, Pennsylvania State University’ of New 
State University, State University of New York at Albany, State Unive sity unio, 
York at Buffalo, Syracuse University, Tufts University, Tulane иш 


College (New York), U.S. Coast Guard Academy, University of Ноу of Penna ig f 


Й 


Illinois, University of Maryland, University of Michigan, University lege 
nia, University of Rochester, University of Virginia, Vassar й 
) rsity- 


Polytechnic Institute and State University, Washington Unive 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 
THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum for the degree of Juris Doctor at the National Law Center offers 
е candidate one 


: of the largest and most varied selections of courses in the 
country, First-year students are required to take Civil Procedure; € onstitutional 
Law; Contracts; ( riminal Law and Procedure Legal Research and Writing; Moot 
Court; Prope Чу; and Torts. These « ourses give students the basis upon which all 
Study is built. In the second and third vears of study, students must 
and Professional Responsibility and Ethics and must fulfill a two- 
miting requirement 
uring thei, are required to take one of the following legal perspective courses 
r program of study: American Legal History; ( omparative Labor Law 
mparative Law "The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist and the 
W and paver Jurisprudene e; Law and Criminology I or I1; Law and Medicine 
Nations lo Магу; The Legal Process; Law science, and Technology; United 
and World Order 


i. these requirements, students are free to choose from the many course 
pr есі offerings The Law Center prides itself on allowing students freedom 
: 1 program of study 

th Curriculum is Or 


е Juris . 
may ха Doctor degree only at the start of the fall semester. Transfer students 
er at the start of the spring semester also 


Student. Р 
sched "ia entering the National Law Center in 1986-1987 will follow the 
ule set forth below 


ganized so that students may begin the study of law for 


Ee. 7 Spring Semester 
Contracts " . : : i 


carts T34 4 Contracts Il ~- 
rimin, bii 4 Property 4 
Legal R tt -- Procedure + Constitutional Law 4 
and Writing 2 Civil Procedure i 
Tot Moo 1 1 
" ot Court mo e 
Semester hours > 
Secon, E 14 Total semester hours 15 
d y, 


t Elective Wm Spring Semester І 


14 Evidence 4 
MC P 10 
Semester hoürs ~. Elective 1 


Thing y, 14 Total semester hours 14 
ear 

F; 

* Elective — i 


с mecca Spring Semester 


Writing oc ttt eee... 12 ^ 4 . 
Tota) ng "quirement po 
ester ho — 
urs 
MISES. y '4 Total semester hours e 
* Stud, 
tin ents may 
the elect to | 
and the реги] or th ува 13 hour in one of their upper-class semesters 
3 کیا‎ sr stu ents must « omplete Law 222. Professional Responsibility and Ethics, 
mati, 1 ment may be " 
: ional Lay 54 satisfied by service 


on the Law Review, by service on the Journal of 
Clory completion of a seminar and other courses that require 
"class Moot Co irt, or by satisfactory completion of Law 314 


and 
esi eor у nomi ya 


1 in uppe 
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; DIVISION 


EVEN 


First Year 


Fall Semester 


Contracts I 4 
Torts 4 
Legal Research and Writing 2 


ља, up ла реча м а —— 
Spring Semester 
Contracts I p 
Criminal Law and Procedure 
4 
Civil Procedure i 
ye 10 


Total semester hours 10 


Second Year 


Total semester hours 


Fall Semester 


Property 4 
* Elective 6 
Total semester hours 10 


Third Year 


Fall Semester 


Spring Semester 


ud A 4 
Constitutional Law 1 
Moot Court M Р 
Elective ET а 
10 


Total semester hours 


Spring Semester 


Y 


— » — 
* Elective 8 
t Legal writing requirement 2 


Total semester hours 10 


Fourth Year 


Evidence Uu И 6 
Elective 


Total semester hours 


- — O 


Fall Semester 


* Elective 10 


Total semester hours 10 


Summer Term or Ninth Semester 


Elective 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Spring Semester —— oo 
CEDCHEEEESEE S: E 
Elective doc A 


Total semester hours 


етіс Y 


d 
The student must have completed a residence period of three aci and ele 


four years for evening students) and 84 semester hours O 
courses, with a cumulative average of at least 65. At le 
residence and 56 semester hours are required of stuc 


f required 
rast two academit br 
lents admi gr fot 


1s i Law 
‚2 Pe 4 у > ^ n ed à the National 
advanct d st inding A student must be гє giste re dat its allowed 


the final semester or summer session preceding grac 


advanced standing are not included 
graduation 


Residence 


Candidates for the Juris Doctor degree must complete 


academic years. Attendance in the day 
constitutes residence for an academic 


* In the second, third, or fourth year, students mu 
Ethics, and the perspective requirement (see page 
t This requirement may be satisfied by service 
International Law and Economics, by satisfactory completion of a 
a research paper by participation in upper-c lass Moot Court, of 
Legal Writing 


juation. cred 


for 
fof 
average required 


in computing the 


NT 
a residence period 
fall and ke 


division for the in 
endance 2 


year; similar att 
st complete Law 222 professional mal 
^ by soe mne iaig i 
the Law Review, ©; 

А, seminar and other pletion of 

bv satisfactory 


- 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


division constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academic year. Consequent- 
‚а Чау Student must att 


evening Student must 


end six semesters to meet residence requirements; an 
than 10 h 


attend eight. Students authorized to take schedules of less 
Ours in the day division or less than six hours in the evening division 
residence credit on a proportional basis. Students who attend the 
Sessions receive fractional residence credit. These residency require- 


ment : : ~ : 
0j 5 apply to Students who have entered the National Law Center in 1985—1986 
r prior years. 


HONORS 


ith High Honors” is awarded to those students 
'erages of 80 or better. The number of students 
th High Honors," when added to the total number of 
grees "With Highest Honors, may not exceed 10 percent of 


est cumulative av 
degrees "Wi 
receiving de 

the gra Uating class. 


the ignea of Juri is awarded to those students with 
degree, « Eh latio averages of 75 or better. The number of students receiving 
8 "With ae when added to the total number of students receiving 
Cent of the d 8 Honors and “With Highest Honors,’ may not exceed 40 per- 

ORD uating class 

ER OF THE СОЕ 
e 

carefu e ~ the Coif, a national legal honor society, aims "to foster a spirit of 
Brade or Sch E to mark in a fitting manner those who have attained a high 
lished j ge. The George Washington University Chapter was estab- 
Cent of he gr. зен are elected each year from the highest-ranking 10 per- 
E Juris Doctor candidates. Only students who have complet- 
х зе оѓ ational Law Center аге eligible for 


в Doctor "With Honors" 


Study at the N 


Review, published five time 


5 а year, is edited and 
he National Law Center 


The Law Review is known 
бегај and public law however, it is also devoted to research 
gal areas. The staff of the Law Review is selected on the basis 

and on the basis of grades. The editorial board is 
nts who have successfully completed the first year of 


: Stude —: 1 
nts receive 4 semester hours of academic credit for the 


ingto А 3 4 
Ston Journal of Inter, tational Law and Economics, managed 


of the Law Center. It presents articles 
> International financial development, 
staff of the Journal is selected on the 
1, and students earn academic credit for 


istic training in appellate oral advocacy 
The Van Vleck Appellate Moot Court 


: court 
| Board holds an upper-class competition in the fall. There are also moot 


competitions in specific areas of the law, including the Jessup Inte Co 
| Moot Court, the Patent Law Moot Court, and the Wagner Labor Law Moo 


LAW CENTER ORGANIZATIONS 
al Law 


The Advocate— The Advocate is the student newspaper of the Nation штеп! 
Center. It features articles by faculty and students оп school news and € 

legal topics Asian 
Asian American Law Student Association—A national organization, the asian 
American Law Student Association serves the needs and concerns e 
Americans Law 
Black American Law Student Association (BALSA)—The Black Amerie 
Student Association is a national Black law students organization t 
chapters at some 80 law schools. BALSA sponsors law speakers = 


programs ralph 
as founded PY icing 


Equal Justice Foundation—The Equal Justice Foundation w d 
Nader to encourage action in public interest law among students an зя for 
attorneys. The GWU Law School chapter provides summer stipe, їйї 
students needing support for low-paying and volunteer legal work, а 0 also 
permanent plan is envisioned for graduating students. The foun 
sponsors promotional events, such as speeches films, and pre 
International Law Society—The International Law Society is an ty sponso 
students interested in the practice of international law The Socie 
speakers and various programs m роп50® 
Jewish Law Student ty Tet The Jewish Law Student association g, 
a variety of speaker programs, including a Sunday brunch speaken g Theta Phi la 
Law Fraternities and Sororities—The chapters of Beta Kappa pi, De spei n 
Phi Alpha Delta, and Phi Delta Phi at the National Law Center spo 
| and various social occasions 


16 


Rig e dents Civil Rights Research Council (LSCRRC)- The Law Students Civil 

With the n» Council is a national organization of law students concerned 

ic i problems of civil rights. LSCRRC offers clinical law projects for 
ents may receive academic credit 

—The Moot Court Board is a student organization dedicated 

intraschog) SPE the art of oral and w ritten advoc acy and overseeing all 

and Interscholastic oral advocacy activities at the National Law 


ing ару bership is composed of students who have demonstrated outstand- 
ly in one of the board's advoc 


Van 00 Competitions the € 


Competiti , 
American тү; petition, the J 


acy competitions. The Board sponsors four 
;iles Rich Intellectual Property Competition, the 


essup International Law Competition, and the 
rial Lawyers Association Competition 


nto Le, Lati y 
chapters ча gal atino—A n 


Natio, arious programs 
ye pa WYers Guild—The ( 


Of s ial rer, designe 


ational Latino law students organization that has 
5, Movimiento Legal Latino sponsors law speakers 


reorge Washington Chapter of the National Law- 


d to bring together those lawyers committed to broad issues 


DVerning bods ciation- The Student Bar Association is the law student 

Organ; has E responsible for allocating funds among the various student 
: It also conducts a speaker program for the law school All 

d tere body are members of the Student Bar Association 

Y Law SOCiati Property Law Association—The Student Intellectual Proper- 

Сорур lon, an organization of students interested in patent, trademark 


; ‚апа 
Vari ‚10 relate ‚ conducts an extensive speakers program as well as 


(WRC)—The Women's Rights Committee is primarily 


men in law schools and in the legal profession. WRC 
d sponsors speakers 


th the АП етеги may be made for students to work concur- 
в Ín some 8 ) gree in the National Law Center and a 
and es, School a elds in the University's Graduate School of Arts and 

Int ; ernment and Business Administration, or School of Public 
‘airs. Fields in which this program is available include 
nternational Affairs, Political Science, Pub- 
> Affairs. Students must be admitted both to the 
Parately, to the School that will confer the Master's 
l'équirements in each degree program. It is possible for 
rk for both degree programs within four years. 


v Who holat on of justice unde 
to bro, Study. The № Bachelor of La 


e 7 
: Master's апа doc 


®epen their unde 


r law is a matter so vast and complex that 
WS Or Juris Doctor degree feel the need for 
toral programs give students the opportunity 
rstanding of the law. 
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tudy 0 


The Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of general 8 
concentrate in one of the specialized areas listed below. Courses in each thes? 
areas are included in the 501-600 series. (Some courses in these areas d 
included in the 300-400 series.) Graduates who complete their work in 
these areas may have the field of specialization noted on their diplomas. 


Administrative Law: Economic Regulation Labor Law 
Corporation Law Land Use Management and Control 
Environmental Law Patent and Trade Regulation Law 
Government Procurement Law Taxation 
International and Comparative Law 

ffer a limited 


Programs leading to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science 0 
number of unusually talented advanced students, who have already 
Master of Laws degree, the opportunity to concentrate on research ап 
a specific area of interest to the legal profession 


earned th 
writing 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Entrance Requirements "T 
A Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree from a law school f iy 
member of the Association of American Law Schools or is approves ated? 
American Bar Association is required. The applicant must have dem credi 
high degree of academic excellence. Advanced standing is not at ol 
earned while a candidate for the first degree in law or for credits eam 


law schools. 


Degree Requirements er 
The student must complete a residence period of not less than two 

which should be continuous. All requirements for the degree must the ime ^ 
in this Law Center and in a period not exceeding three years 
initial graduate registration, unless an extension is granted in 


MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 19 


Student mus 


t complete 
th accept 


24 semester hours of courses and writing 
able grades. For all courses taken within the Law Center a 
а grade of 65 or above. For approved courses taken outside 
receive qe the grade of either CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit is assigned. To 

f CR in a course taken in other graduate divisions of this 
t is required to attain the grade of B or better. To receive the 


In à Course taken at Georgetown University through the Consortium 


E the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc 
je. 'ade of C or better 
allt or better 
- Imes for al] LL.M. candid 
hesis in 


the 24-seme 
M t m. ~“*-SemMeste 
an Thesis, below) 
1 ^ ua F B 
1 o — for the degree in a selected field of sp 
related t 9. 12 of the required 24 semeste 
е selected field 


a student is required to 
A minimum cumulative average of 78 is required at 
ates. The student is expected to include Law 599—600 
r-hour requirement for the degree (for exception, see 


ecialization must complete a 
r hours in courses and writing projects 


е Only e . 
Complete ^ vt hours that may be applied to any Post-J.D. degree are those 
followi ile a duly enrolled candidate for that specific degree, with the 


exc i { 
specifie, eptions: (1) an uncl 


Ours and (2 lo convert to deg 
, 28 'andi 
2 | ÛU. candidate 
unclassified Students 


assified student who has been admitted with the 


Tee status at the end of a specified number of 
5 who have fulfilled the 8-hour course requirement 


ch à 

thesis date зав the degree of Master of Laws is expected to write a Master's 
the National ı 00) under the Supervision of a full-time member of the faculty of 
completion TW Center, Four hours of credit will be granted for successful 
ability f © thesis. The of this requirement is to demonstrate the 
arch in a special area of the law and to 
aining the results of this research. The thesis is 
1e same quality as a law review article The Dean 
à *ment upon written rec uest of the student, submitted 
Student's he beginning of the final semester A summer session before the 
марив ability apes but only if the student has demonstrated research and 

Ona] + ng а minimum of 6 semester hours of course work at the 


Branted р Y Center design, | 
; or a "Bnated "Research pape No thesis waiver will be 
inter tion | 1 dates f aper O thesis waiver w € 


rform rese 
ерее : arly Paper cont 
may e of Substantially tł 


W or r the degree of Master of Laws with specializations in 
date е thesis in its Se ment procurement law 
Specj : Nal form must be 
Tes e x 


resented to the adviser no later than the 
aed in the C EH 
Ропа цу of the ca dar. Two complete copies are required. It is the 
The PY of the 3 to obtain from the Post-J D. Programs Office a 
manda is It 8 & and reproduction of theses. 
i 


Ng fee of $15 m be А r «чан 
eSter's u, элә must be paid at the time of registration 
Pted t ler's work. I 


mad Y and the | he Property of the University and are placed in the 
е availa e for cir, OW Library, where the duplicate copies are bound 
Honors Circulation. 


2 is awarded students who 


With Highest H 
cu E st Honors 
Graduate : Mulatiy average of 85 


graduate courses related to 
/niversity. A maximum of 6 


M 

| 
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owevêî 


semester hours will be credited toward the degree for such courses; h d 
credit will be granted only if the courses are given on campus. The grade of 7 
Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such courses. Courses nu 
101-200 тау be taken for graduate credit only if the student receives the à 8 
of the instructor at the time of registration and does additional 
prescribed by the department offering the course 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc: 
te courses 
1 of the 


А candidate for the Master of Laws degree may take gradué ж” 
'ersiti sud | 


Georgetown University Law Center through the Consortium of Univ 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. A maximum of 6 semester hours | 
courses may be credited toward the degree. Permission to take Con erit | 
courses must be granted by the Dean, the Registrar, and the instructor "m 
the course. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be reco for " 
courses. To receive the grade of CR a student must attain a grade of C or \ 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


Entrance Requirements | 
1 Science requires" 


Admission to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Juridica M 
Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college oru 


Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree, earned with high oos 
a law school that is a member of the Association of American Law 


aster of Laws degree with ia 


approved by the American Bar Association; a M 4 field 
academic standing; outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the 
and faculty approval of the applicant's dissertation topic Applicants a 
demonstrate their writing ability by submitting the Master's thesis or 
one or more papers or articles that the applicant has write АШ " 
consultation with the Dean, the applicant must obtain à faculty reach - 
designated committee chairman, from the regular full-time faculty; ibit 
ment on the acceptability of the proposed topic for the dissertation; 
detailed outline for the adviser's approval, indicating by chapa gral 
within chapter the exact scope of the project. There should be a ше” 
each chapter, listing books, reports, cases, and law review he subset 
considered. Although the outline cannot predict every detail of t 
research, it must be sufficiently definite to afford the Graduate 


evaluation xpanded 


5 : j И is e к 
Once the outline is approved, the applicant s committee 15 acceptance 
members; this consultative committee must recommend the e E 


i i td the 
applicant to the full Graduate Board. The Board then acts ne сй 
tion апа may either accept or reject the applicant as an S prior 0 
instance will any applicant be admitted to degree candidacy P' 


icto " un 
procedures; however, the applicant may be registe red as an 
nts (see below). Approval 


for purposes of course work requireme intment 
$ i А 1 

candidacy must be received within one year of the appo 

unless a written extension is granted by the Dean 


Degree Requirements 


Ihe candidate must complete (1) a residence 
academic year; (2) a course of study and researc 


tive committee and approved by the Graduate Boarc | 
unless previously taken; 
ibmitted no later 


s.J.D. degree 


ignated 
i of no less ап са 


hours including Jurisprudence 
dissertation. The dissertation must be st 
the date of admission to candidacy for the 


ane eg J 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


with a more thorough understanding of some aspects of American law. 

A student with a degree from a foreign law school who has met the ex" 
competitive admissions criteria will be admitted to the Law Center as à | 
for the Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice) (M Comp.LJ or 
Comparative Law (American Practice) (M.Comp.L. [Am Ргас.)) degree. 

To prepare for admission to the bar of an American jurisdiction, the 5" 
may apply for either the Juris Doctor or the Master of Comparative 
(American Practice) degree. The J.D. degree requires 84 semester hours of Р 
law school (credit is given for work in a foreign law school only in excep 
circumstances) and will qualify the student to take most US. bar exa m ч 
The M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.) degree requires 32 semester hours of work and 
the requirements of the District of Columbia Bar Students are ее 
ascertain the requirements of the bar for which they intend to qualify 
selection of their law school programs. 

Foreign students planning to return to their home countries тау U^ 
program leading to the degree of Master of Comparative Law (оге a Y 
This degree program enables the student to gain a broad comprehensi 
American legal system by taking basic courses in the Law Center. H taken! 
not intended to qualify a student to take a U.S. bar examination. Courses 
unclassified students will not be certified for bar admission pu sation | 
specific arrangements have been made prior to à student $ | 
unclassified status | 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE the 
une 1 fo 


Application must be received from foreign applicants no la ) 
fall semester (March 1 for candidates for the Juris Doctor degree", | 
the spring semester, and March 1 for the summer sessions. ۴ 


Required Records „а aired 
Applicants must request all educational institutions attended to € 1 exami 
the Dean official credentials listing subjects studied, grades receive ranse 


tions taken, and degrees received. Original diplomas, certificates, are od uat 


жй — d 
from secondary schools and all colleges and universities a. Records d | 
but in exceptional cases certified copies will be accept e the prob 
examinations and certificates are also needed. All records beco 


the University and cannot be returned 


Language Test 
to take 


Students whose native tongue is not English г - imum the SOT gy 
English as a Foreign Language and attain as an absolute mini а he 


to be considered for admission to the National Law Сан АШЫ jor Wi ge | 
requirement. Students are responsible for making arrange Testing T 


test and should address inquiries to TOEFL, Edu form «n 
Princeton, New Jersey 08541, U.S.A. The completed app“ of the m 
І Ш in advance О. which 


returned to the Testing Service at Princeton wel 1 The test fee, poA 
the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. T the test 
be remitted with the application, entitles the student to 


U e х Stration for the Test of English as a Foreign 
Diversity. "ons application for admission to George Washington 
е Bulletj 

In o : d 
Of the test f Inform ainable without charge, contains a description 
U lis arding application fees, reports, and the conduct of 
blank, оу 819 Of examir 2 . 


у lation centers examination dates 
ea lic E М € a € " 
Sent to the Pplicatio 


П for the test the stude 
Dean's Office 


and an application | 
nt should specify that the scores ! 


: E REQUIREMENTS 
or the 
аге the Degree Of Juris Doctor. ` 
Entr 


rarely gran e as those 


ance requirements for foreign students 


stated on Pages 11-12, except that advanced standing is 
y in foreign | 


aw schools 
Master of ( ‘orr 


parative Law (Fore 


ay of ign Practice) and Master of 
—The entrance requirements are the suc- 
m à course in arts philosophy, letters, or | 
from a gymnasium lycée, or liceo; and | | 
academic Standing from a recognized foreign 
American Practice program is limited to the fall 


“A foreign student will only be considered Ж 
* program if he or she has a Juris Doctor or i 


© Master of 

; Do ‚ү Lav 

“niversity ctor д ج‎ 
‘ Еһ academic Standing from an American 


Bree with hi 


th 
Ments a Degree of Doc 


Dh e Successfuj of Juridical Science- 
у, x Completi s 3 
ус, op i letters, or „pletion of and gr 


ences etiv 
pO BM. ' equivalent to 
: сара City fop oe uation in la 


-The usual entrance require- ki 

aduation from a course in arts, | 

Р. graduation from a gymnasium, | 

igh acad | 0 ly Work in ma recognized foreign university; outstand- 
em : t 


Ic Standin fr he field of law; and a Master of Laws degree 
8 from an American university 
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DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Masters of Comparative Law, and Doe 
Juridical Science—Degree requirements for foreign students are the sa 
those stated on pages 14, 18, and 20. 

Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice)—The student must COP 
residence period of at least two continuous semesters. АП requirements z 
degree must be completed in a period not exceeding three years from 1 
registration for the degree. The student must complete satisfactorily 24 8б 
hours of approved courses in the Law Center, or in such other de 
University as the faculty of the Center shall approve, and must 
cumulative average of at least 65 at all times. 

Master of Comparative Law (American Practice)—The general 
are the same as those for the degree of Master of Comparative 
Practice) except that this degree requires 32 semester hours 0 
However, the courses approved will be limited to the required courses int 
Doctor curriculum (see pages 13-14) for those with a civil law backer 
those with a common law background, a careful selection of req ^ 
core elective courses in the Juris Doctor program will be approved. AG 
average of at least 65 must be maintained at all times. 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


ime 


Two types of students may be admitted to the National Law Center a$ 


fied students, in accordance with the following regulations: "T. 
1. A candidate for a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree with jo! 
average record at another law school that is a member of the / Я 
American Law Schools or is approved by the American Bar eam © 
the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an unclassified student "da 1 
for transfer to the other law school. Such students are normally à of 
the summer sessions. They are admitted to the fall or spring semester 
unusual circumstances Р of 
2. Graduates of law schools that are members of the Association 
Law Schools or are approved by the American Bar Association who di 
advanced courses without pursuing degree programs may 
unclassified students xarnind" 
Unclassified students participate in the work of the course, а ебед 
and have their grades recorded. Credit for work earned as an un program 
the requirements for à degree on. 


т LU 1 
ean at the time 


may not be applied to satisfy 
express written approval is granted by the D 


CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION 


rents ЇЇ 

Members of the Bar who wish to keep abreast of current deem on а °", 
may register for any of the courses in the National Law on ғ: 
basis as Continuing Legal Education students Such "heir work 
examinations in courses and no grades are recorded for the jd and 

A simplified admission and registration procedure 15 yer рр 
completed on or before the last day of regular registration 
semester. Continuing Legal Education students pay on 


ly the tuition А, 
н : t activi 
semester-hour basis. They may not participate in — Legal , 
from the medical privileges of the University. (Conti 0 
I E od by regulari 1 


registrations are subject to cancellation if courses are fill 


students.) 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The National Law Center has an enrollment of about 1,700 for the J.D. and post 
J.D. degree programs. Approximately 1,000 students are enrolled in the tuts 
day division for the J.D. degree and 400 are enrolled in the part-time rj 
division. Three hundred students, many from abroad, are enrolled in the Post 


degree programs 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


Day classes meet in 50-minute periods, Monday through Friday. Trial urd 
Court and certain other courses meet for two-hour periods on Sat 
mornings. four 

Evening classes meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Friday. A | 
credit course, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; а three-credit co 
e.g., Administrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one-half the semester 
one evening for the other half; a two-credit course, e.g, Contracts Il, meets 
evening a week. The evening division conforms to the standards 0 the 
division, with the full-time faculty participating in the instruction. ernoo 

Examinations for both day and evening classes may be given in the 
Examinations for day students may be given in the evening. 


SUMMER TERM 


A term of two sessions, with day and evening classes, is offered in the "m 
Students may register for either or both sessions. No beginning $ 
admitted to the Juris Doctor program in the summer term. and, 5° 
The summer term is shorter than a semester of the academic year, receh? 
consequence, a student must attend two and one-half summer terms mu 
residence credit for one academic year or attend one and one-half summer 
to receive residence credit for a semester jon ру d4 
A maximum of 6 semester hours may be taken each summer sess credit f | 
students. Day students receive four-tenths of a semester of residence or more , 
each session of the summer term in which they are registe for юп! 
semester hours. A maximum of 4 semester hours may be taken -— 
evening students. Evening students receive three-tenths of a semes tered o" 
dence credit for each session of the summer term in which they are 
2 or more semester hours 


ADMISSION е | 
wel 


ential 
Applicants are urged to submit application forms and complete ог sir 


in advance of the semester for which they seek admission. In of se% 
process, there is no discrimination against any applicant because for a dr | 
color, religion, handicap, or national origin. An application fee of application id | 
candidate ($15 for an unclassified student) must accompany the fiable at , 

Forms for application for admission or readmission are 2 Law cent | 
should be returned to the Office of Admissions of the Natio h 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. tions see 

For further details concerning students from foreign institu 


2-24. 
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ADMISSION 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
Juris Doctor Р 


rogram—Beginning students are admitted only at the 
Semester. 


start of 

LSD, PPlicant should register with the Law School Data Assembly Service 

Sc 00] Ad completing and mailing the registration forms supplied by the Law 

Mission Services (LSAS No application to this school will be processed 

d by a Law School Application Matching Form, which is found 

applicant's LSAT LSDAS registration packet. Since an LSAT and/or LSDAS 

Produced by LSAS without the Matching Form, it will be 

A etum to the applicant any application received without it. A 

'h college or university attended should then be sent directly 

е Nati Box 2000, Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940. No transcript should be sent to 

lo this law sc W Center The LSDAS will analyze the transcript and send a copy 

School and others that ordered a report. However, the applicant will be 

Script shown P ance, to submit directly to the National Law Center a final 
0 Provide qı idence of the receipt of a bachelor's degree 

т, inch; 4 ime for aluation of credentials of beginning students, all 

th ati ing the Law School Admission Test score, should be received by 


10) grot “ 
Dece Dal Law Center before March 1. This means that the October or 
Law Schoo] 


e Admission Test should be taken (see Entrance Re 
nts, Pages 11-12) 


the e 


quire- 
aPplicati ey 
Office no а, ions of transfer students should be received by the Admissions 
er tha ‚ н 
Semester than June 


1 for the fall semester, December 


1 for the spring 
first summer session, and Ju 


Session. my 1 for the ne 1 for the second summer 
For irt 

Law Schoo onal Information, see the official Pre-Law Handbook prepared by the 
The Handboo ssion Council and the Association of American Law Schools 
ap lying : includes material on the law and lawyers, pre-law preparation, 
Info i ‚ and the Study of law, together with individualized 
Admiss; 4 rican law schools. It will be sent to all registrants by the 
Master 5810n Services 

Spri 


Semesta. are admitted at the beginning of the 
together lester or 


any of the summer sessions 
8 with ; - ` Ses - 
mest all required credentials 


, ember 1 for the 

n e Ў 

site %. e emer 
"T i all se 


fall or 
Application for admission 
must be received by July 1 for the fall 
Spring semester 
Session for 
meste 


and one month prior to regis- 
which application is made 


Students are 
r only in the M 


aster of Comparative Law American 
Semeg аф Program. 
and an Application 
апа Oct 


‘Students are admitted at the beg 
for admission 
Ntials 


inning of the fall or spring 
quired n together with proposed dissert 
oh tek ty must be re jarci 

"lass; 1е Spring seme 

4 ifled c & semester 
sdmitteq sy d Students. Lawyers who 
вапше Ses, A beginning of the 
achelop : Sions, Stude 


ation topic 
ceived by March 1 for the fall semester 


wish to take graduate courses are 
fall semester, the spring semester, or any of the 


S ‘ b 
the su NS Or Juri nts who wish to eam credit for transfer toward a 
: i: UE 

have sh, ег sessions if @ м degree at another institution may be admitted to 

Sprin 0 unu ual al d are in good standing at an accredited law school and 
йү ; 

1 TM Ster onl ‚п, in their law studies; they are admitted to the fall or 

Wish App ication M ag tinusual circumstances 

es ` àdmissi 

de t earn Credit f mission, with required credentials, for a student who 

at an - ОГ transfer towan 

: V : 
Other law Sch vard a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor 


c мш > : 
ool (sec Page 24), should be received at the Office of 


i 


5 


x 


A 


ее е Й 
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day 


National Law Center at least one month prior to the first 
ich application 1$ е 
als, for lawyers who d 
Office 


vem 


Admissions of the 
registration for the semester or summer session for wl 
2. Application for admission, with required credenti 


to take graduate courses (see page 24 should be received at the 


Admissions of the National Law Center by July 1 for the fall semester, NO 


for the spring semester, and one month prior to registration for the su 


session for which application is made 


READMISSION 
tend during the most 


ation for rea 
jission (se? 


A student who was previously registered but did not at 
recent semester (summer term excluded) should file an applic 


sion. Closing dates for readmission are the same as those for adn 


Application for Admission, above) cation 
If the student has attended one or more institutions of higher edu 
е candidate an | 


during absence from the University or applies as a degre е 
te, offici 


previously a nondegree student, he or she must have comple 


scripts sent to the Dean 


REGISTRATION СС 


nt will 
"Uu 


gister in person NO stude 
x1 (see ^ ion 


Before attending classes each student must re 


registered until proper credentials have been filed and approve J 
No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one sum 
A student may not register concurrently in George washington Unive" ion 0 


another institution. Registration in more than one college, school, ОГ ior 10 
the University requires the written permission of the deans conceme" 


registration 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 
V reason is 


A student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for an) { 
eligible to register dent P } 
New Student—Upon receipt of a final letter of adn 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registration ot regist 
Readmitted Student—A student previously registered who was N for 


= st applY ре 
for courses during the preceding semester or summer session mus pP 
above) before becoming 


ліѕѕіоп а n 


receive а letter of readmission (see Readmission, г 


for registration 


DATES AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION the 

۹ j during $ 
Twentieth Street, 
22; spring Se 
5, below. Re 


Registration is held in Stockton Hall, 720 
following periods: fall semester, August 21 and 
and 6. For late-registration fees, see Special Fee 
changed only with the permission of the Dean 
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FEES PS 
EES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


The following fees 


зева and financial regulations were adopted for the 1986 summer 
Sess Y 

lons ang the 1986-87 academic vear 

Tuition Fees 

JD 


j dates 
"ull-time 
U-time each semester 


program in fall 1983 and thereafter $5,270.00 


ntered the 


m 


art-time p program before fall 1983 4,687.00 
Students ы a аш temepter, bows | Ө 
Students EE entered the program in fall 1983 and thereafter 377 00 

Master's de ig 10 entered the program before fall 1983 335.00 
ac.) ind ^ candidates (LL.M, M. omp.L., and M.Comp.L. [Am 
Our, ntinuing Legal Education students, each semester 

STD cay! 281.00 

D, Candidate, + full progra 


including the final examination 9,504.00 


Univer; 
туегацу Center Fee 


MM charged all students registered 
ас Semeste А ` ; 


on campus 
r hour, loa maximum of $87.50 per semester 8.25 
Cor 
p Puer Usage Fees cl 
Diversity) "' ; 1 
Semester: т 


100 Der ser 


arged for courses that use the computer facilities of the 
Applicable fees 


I are listed in the 
Ye fee is $5 


›0 per course, but no student will be charged more than 
Nester for computer use 


Schedule of Classes for eac h 


рес Fees 
Аррісақ, " 
Applic ario" m (degree candidate), nonrefundable 30.00 
Uition d posit Classified student), nonrefundable 15.00 
Candid Cy (ра € Charged ea h student admitted to J.D degree 
date & сібе " Ме in two installments—$100, nonrefundable by а 
June 1). ed in the letter of admission; $350, nonrefundable by 
ее fop bindin ; 150.00 
аера laster's theses and SJ D. dissertations 15.00 
Period: оп fee, for failure to register within the designated 
uring fir. 
During sant Week of classes 25.00 
a After thirg Und third Weeks of classes 50.00 
p, Pa ment fee ** of classes (if permitted 100.00 
Re arme to Is hanged for failure to make payments when due (see 
Fig, Cement 0 Е elow) = 15.00 
ne Teinstata 9r stolen Picture identification card 2.00 
brance (Statement fee for rei i 
Return | nonpayment RS reinstatement after financial encum- 3j 
beca C ее, Сһагде m see Payment of Fees, below 35.00 
Iranse Sufficient фаг а student whose check is returned r 
I two, "me... ер @s or for any other reason 15.00 
each of th J transcripts are - 
"Wi inst two copies t quested at the same time, fee for } 
ater que Prior pe "mis > 18 $2; fee for each additional « ору 50 
Тен! у ar of аа of the Dean à JD. degre. d te mav take more ti 4 semester | 
the Summ й ^ is ду ^ gree candidate may take more than 14 semester hours 
Maintain enrol 9 terms ү” Ше rate of $2,376 Per semester for four sucx essive semesters, exclusive of 


e 
Faculty should approve an extension of time, the student must 


= 


АЕ”, 


жы‏ کی کے 


ا س ی 


———— т = 


= 


> 
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Registration on campus in the University entitles each student to the followiné 

privileges: the services of the Career Services Center; the use of the Un 

mnasium privileges; admission to all athletic contests, unless other 
medic 


Library; gy 
student newspaper; and 


wise specified; subscription to the Hatchet, the 
attention as described under Student Health Service. These privileges te the 
and a student is no longer in residence upon withdrawal or dismissal 


University 


PAYMENT OF FEES 
No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes шй 
charges are paid or until arrangements for payment have been made. Tul 
fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the Cas made 
the time of each registration. Checks and postal money orders should show 
out to George Washington University with student identification number 
in the upper left-hand corner „цай [ 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and mae де 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges: $ гай 
registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign а deferred payment Co? 
with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration, permitt cel? 
half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees payable in а 
ednesday di! 
t the raté 
he dat 
وز‎ d 


to pay one- 
the time of registration and the remaining half on or before W 
ninth week of classes for the fall and spring semesters. Interest à 
will be charged from t 


percent per annum on the unpaid balance 
nt plan 


registration to the date payment is made. A 10-month payme 
available ove 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, at to sig 


tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permit xcoed Ùt 
deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges © the 
value of the tuition awards by $1,500 or more. Under such circums 121 


student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the $ уте! 
the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing à de erred P^ 
contract ш 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will be ашоп po і 
charged а $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest ch палой 
cent per annum. Accounts that become 30 days past due will be the 
encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially 
student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment contracts 
semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar academy 
grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, ап othe wil 
Financial 


information until the account is settled financially ? а 
1dition tO 


require payment in full of all amounts due the University in ас 
reinstatement fee of $35 i yy 
Returned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unpa pil 
bank for any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the cn ; with W 
within 15 davs, the student's account will be financially encum 3 
| erated above | 


same restrictions and penalties as for late payment enum 
| 


PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS "i | 
the 
who wish to pay rat pr i 
litions vary» but 
details ап 


Several commerical programs are available for those 
their education on a monthly basis. Terms and conc 
a life insurance policy in the contract. For specific 
address inquiries to the following 
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Mellon Bank Edu-Check рі 
Richard c. 
Schoo] 
Educa 


an, P.O. Box 8888, Wilmington, Del. 19899 
Knight Insured Tuition Plan, 53 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 
“Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y 10007 


oo Loan Program, The Riggs National Bank, 1913 Massachusetts Ave., 
У Washington, D C. 20035 


е Tuiti 
uition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H 03301 


Tuiti ; 
on Line, Maryland National B 
timore, Md. 21203 


WITHDRAWAL 


ank, Consumer Banking Division, P,O. Box 1954, 


“S AND REFUNDS* 
Applicat; 
ations "wi i 
Must be Б for Withdrawal from the University or for change in class n! 
lade in person or in writing to the Dean. Withdraw 
midpoint of a seme 
‘O an instructor is not 
Orized withdrawals 
f “1агдев and fees wi 
or the fal in will b 


al from courses is 
'ster only in extraordinary circumstances 
an acceptable notice 

and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 


е made in accordance with the following schedule 
Spring semesters 


A. Complete 


ithdr. Withdrawal from the University 
Withdrawal 9n or before Friday of the first week of classes. . 90% 
Withdraw 9n or before Friday of the third week of classes . . .. 75% 
агау Оп or before Friday of the fifth week of classes. . 50% 
ага] wal after the fifth week of classes None 
МА 
refund чь If the change in program results in a lower charge, the 
3. ~ “aule above applies to the difference 
Regulati Pi 


ons Boverning stude 


а 
nd foc Service ch 


nt withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
arges are contained in the specific lease arrangements 


efun TM 
“м d Policies of the Unive 


co У the A 


rsity are in conformity with guidelines for refunds 
0 > 
Classes — Case will 


merican Council on Education 
tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from 


‚Айй. 
р deny wy ation to withdraw, 


~ ho "à and certification for work done will not be given a 
band nts à en ПО! hàve a clear. financial record 
nk “couraged to provide their own c 
ements 


: ash funds until they can make 
5 In the community 


Nati insu bet; 
lon, 

Мег - been able in recent years to assist many students in 

aid they re ` Жо түе тш 

N pro, E ey require, through full or jartial scholarships, 

p Brams, Part-time 


employment, or a combination of these kinds of 


., Participates in the € 
GAPSFAs) ; 


;raduate and Professional School 
which provic 


les an analysis of an applicant's 

red of en 
terir ^ 

Sessions W Students is nonrefundable. Regulations c overing withdrawal and 


аге state, n 
ated in the Summer Sessions Announc ement 


Je „йл ы ma 


Sern 
SS 


AVE. 


MIN MERIT 
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financial need. Entering students wishing to receive financial aid should reques! 
the materials from GAPSFAS, Educational Testing Service, Box 2614, Pri 1 
New Jersey 08541. The information provided by the applicant and the арр! 
parents will be analyzed and a copy of the report will be sent to the Law 
In addition, students entering the National Law Center in the day program ۳ 
desire to be considered for a scholarship must submit a letter to the Law o 
by March 1 outlining their academic qualifications, their extracurricular activi 
and their reasons for believing a scholarship award to them is justified. fot 
Students needing financial assistance should file with GAPSFAS in -- 
their reports to be received at the Law Center as early as possible, sr 
Committee on Student Financial Aid of the Law Center will begin making 
in March, and available funds are limited has 
No awards will be made to an entering student until the admission process 
been completed 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


Scholarships, Fellowships, and Research Assistantships 
Application and correspondence concerning scholarships, fellowship’ 
research assistantships should be sent directly to the Dean. Unless 0 7 
specified, application and supporting credentials should be submitted ™ 
than March 1 preceding the period for which the award is made. ай 
Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn Scholarship (1973) Scholarship 
needy law students from the Washington, D.C., area aid fof 
Mildred Gott Bryan Scholarship Fund (1965)— Partial scholarship 


students in the National Law Center шй 
Fund is used gl | 


Jacob Burns Fellowship Fund (1983)—Income from the 
to award substantial grants to incoming students without regard to git 
need in order to attract the highest achievers and those with the arde 
intellectual promise to this law school. All students who receive such ^ Geor 
known as Jacob Burns Fellows of the National Law Center at 
Washington University. Six $5,000 awards will be made for 1986-1987. опа} , 

Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship (1974)—Mem 
Charles Worthington Dorsey, LL.B. 1881, LL.M, 1882. A full-tuition sc needy 
the course leading to the degree of Juris Doctor, awarded to à t 
promising graduate of this University with a Bachelor of Arts or equ | 
Ordinarily this scholarship is awarded once every three years. ed гот! | 

mtr " s 9 ^ sedia] гаа creat! d 

atricia Roberts Harris Scholarship Fund—This fund was secreti 
bequest by the late Patricia Roberts Harris, J.D. 1960. Mrs. Harris p cation ax 
Housing and Urban Development and Secretary of Health, E "m con 
Welfare. She also served as a member of the faculty of the National M" 
The income from the fund will be awarded to an entering first-year ied 
who reflects the values of academic excellence and social justice ex 
the life and career of Professor Harris audenis ^ 

Honor Scholarships—Two scholarships available each year to addit 
ing upon full-time study. Each scholarship provides à cash awai years. рой 
tuition aid, іп an amount depending on need, for all three records: {0 
scholarships are awarded on the basis of outstanding college an need 
academic and extracurricular; Law School Admission Test p 


retain the scholarship for the second and third years, the 


maintain a B average, both for each year and cumulative. а provide w 
Howrey and Simon Scholarship (1982)—An annual aw 
assistance to worthy students 
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H i | 
the zm and Williarns Scholarship (1981 
educar, firm of Hunton and Williams in re 
ation Offered at this law school 


Law Center т 
need, Center Tuition Remission 


An annual award of $1,000 given by 
cognition of the quality of the legal 


-For Juris Doctor students, based on financial 
Ho, 
: bert Netherland Miller Scholarship Fund. Established in 1985 by the 


+» law firm of Miller and Chevalier. The income from this fund will 


ҳ ^olarship purposes 

hi s < I ‘poses 
Fraternity ~ Delta Scholarships (1959) Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta Legal 
| nternation; ) > s ae ч » han "nar nf 
е Juris D, 1) provides tuition aid to а student in the second year of 


the ^OCtor program who e 

Ver, Center in the first year 
worthy ee Scholarship Fund (1977 
А ent in the Law Center 
student e Scholarships 
5, for tuition 


xcelled in scholastic achievement and service to 


/—То provide a scholarship to some 


Scholarships awarded each ye 


ar to entering full-time 
aid, in amounts de 


pending on need. Candidates must have 
qualities of le in addition to scholastic attainment. To 
olarship, the successful candidate must maintain a B average, both 
and cumulative Application must be made to the Dean before 


adership, 


h year 


also available to continuing second- and third- 

need > with demonstrated scholastic ability, on the basis of 

Dean pri and capacity for leadership. Application should be made to the 
В пе 1. 


ће Purse Comb Scholarship Fund (1971)— 


f aid Bequest of Frank S. Whitcomb for 
aiding and assist; ‚ on 
education 6 assisting worthy your 


1g men and women in securing a 

Tadu Sya . 

Стаф ate Fellowship Informat 
uate e ihs x u 

Addition.) llowship Informatio 


9rmation on fe 
Loan Funds 


Thro 
the Uh the Senerosity of friends of 


ion Center—Students may also wish to visit the 
n Center (Gelman Library, 2130 H St, NW.) for 
llowships and grants. 


George n't Ash Loan LOan Fund; 


^ ап Fund; the 
ündario n Mi wendolyn Cafritz 


Mority at 
Месо the R Y Law Student 


lc rt M. and Mary 

Robert Mc ine Per Loan Fund; the 
“4 Соорег Memorial 
Nd; the сү arrester Davison 

ly Fung: the ога А. Dougher- 


E istrict of C 3 
Е ASsociatic Olumbia 
itch " nd; the JW 


H - Ellis, n Fund; the 
aed G and - 'und; the 
ation à Violet G 


Son p ' Loan Fund: 
UCationa] Trust 
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1921, 


Loan Fund; the Law Association Loan Fund for the law classes of 1912, 1918, 
1924, 1929, 1931, 1933, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950, 1 
1952, 1953, 1955, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965; the Law school LOM 
Fund; the Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan Fund; the Horace L. Lohnes Memorial 
Assistance Fund; the Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund; the Robert N. Miller Loan Fund 
the Joan Murphy Loan Fund; the Mike Pelekiri Loan Fund; the Phi Delta a 
Loan Fund; the W. Theodore Pierson Loan Fund; the Rockport Loan Fund; 
Samuel L. Samuel Loan Fund; the H. William Tanaka Law Students Assist 
Loan Fund; the Orville Hassler Walburn Memorial Loan Fund; the W.H. and 
Memorial Student Loan Fund; the Ruth F. Wilson Loan Fund; the yadao 
Kanemoto Loan Fund; and the Samuel Green Memorial Loan Fund. rudeni 
In addition, financial assistance is available through the Guarantee 
Loan Program, National Direct Student Loans, work-study, and other sources. 
Application for financial assistance should be made in the Office of the 


MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


Fellowships and Scholarships 


riod for which y 


Application should be made before March 1 preceding the pe aio 8? 
award is made. The applicant should submit an application for admissi0 
degree candidate and a personal letter applying for a fellowship to the н 
letter of application should contain complete biographical data, infor زی‎ 
concerning experience in practice or teaching, copies of or citations to PU be of 
legal writings, and such other information the student believes 
assistance in the consideration of the application. Applicants shoul faculty 
letters of recommendation to be sent from two members of their law 
directly to the Dean. The applicant's academic rank in class should be atio? 
either in the transcript of the law school or in the letters of recomme 


PRIZES 


Marcus В. Finneg 
Finnegan, LL.M 


distinction to the fie 
gene 


an Memorial Fellowship—Established in memory of Marcus 
57, who, as an alumnus, lawver, and teacher, brought 
ld of patent law. The Fellow ship was established in 1979 with 
' Finnegan's law firm Finnegan, Henderson, Farabow Garrett 
т, his clients and his many friends. The income from the Fellowship is 
à Graduate Fellowship in Intellectual Property with a require- 


Of inte ‚© recipient of the Fellow ship prepare a publishable paper in the field 
Rich tional intellectual property 

оди Paul Momsen Scholarships for Brazilian Graduate Law Students— 

years, 9f Richard Раш Momsen, LL.B. 1912. Awarded 1984-85 and alternate 

У 2918, fo Ue ra 

tràdeman, the Study of US constitutional law and the law of patents and 
Teach, ^ 

Stipenq of. Fellowships Three or four fellowships available each year with a 

advance $8,000 Plus tuition fc 


ed d г an approved course of study leading to an 
egree leaching fellowships are awarded for a term of two academic 


1 : he stipend for el 
и first. yo ‘Stipe nd for the second year is $9,000 plus tuition. Fellows conduct the 
М year Course 


improve thei ' in Legal Research and Writing and work with the students to 
be 5 eir lega] writing ability. By arrangement with the Dean, they may also 
e Opportunity to teach additional courses 

PRIZES 

Bure : T 

au ; ? : 

Senior Ja one! Affairs Law Student Prize—Presented to an outstanding 

Jacob ent. 
` Burns Prize—Establishe 


d by Jacob Burns, a law alumnus and Honorary 
А medal and a cash award presented annually to each 
winning team in the upper-class Van Vleck Moot Court 


Tus 

Of the ^" че University 
Membe UU А 

Competition, r$ of the 


a Y Memorial Prize. A plaque given to that individual in 
Com duating Class w Ea 


ho has bee cessful aintaining his or her 
ion, vita); “> veen most successful in maintaining his or her 
н Selec БУ апа humanity during law school. The recipient of this award 
ational Ке е &raduating class during the spring of the third year at the 
k Og, Center. J 
den К 


> Prize—Awarded annua ly to the graduate student 
Trus, €8 Glover Pri- e highest overall proficienc > in a course in labor law. 

tee tze—Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr. an Honorary 

y, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustrious 

чы ны of Columbia. A cash award given annually to the 

'd the highest average grade in the third-year, full-time 


J the highest "Awarded by Eta Alumnae Chapter to the law student 
ы ll >*t average for the first year. 


Prize. р, 1 
оь P uating Glass wi, By bequest, à medal awarded annually to the member 
1 Who attains the "st average grade " > course 
NS E of Juris Richa 5 the highest ave rage grade in the entire course 
А onau, T 
attain X Prizes : 
Studen ed the er" S—By bequest, awarded annually to the student who 
! who has attained oo &rade in the first-year, full-time course and to the 
Xd the highest cumulative average grade at the end of the 
se 


d of... ег Wal ч 
тү Proceq burn Prize—A cash award to the outstanding student in the 


Ure, establi | ; 
Memo established by the will of the late Professor Orville Hassler 
ry is mother. 


ete ج‎ 


بست سي م 


E 
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Established by Imogen wilo, 


Imogen Williford Constitutional Law Prize— 
J.D. 1929. A cash award presented to the outstanding student in the 


constitutional law 


REGULATIONS E 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Juris Doctor Candidates—Juris Doctor candidates without substantial outside 
employment may take a program of studies of 14 hours a week. Such st and 
may take courses in the evening only if they are not scheduled in the dai 
if a majority of the hours taken are in day courses rhe Dean is author a 
approve programs of study of more than 14 hours in exceptional cases; h plete 
no program will be approved that would permit the student to me | 
requirements for the degree in less than 28 months after beginning the " thet 
of law study. Students with more than 20 hours of outside employment, not 
in the day or evening division, must take a limited program of studie ie 
exceeding 10 hours a week. Students taking a majority of their classes houf* 
evening may not take more than 10 hours a week; the minimum load is 8 
except in special cases when 6 hours may be approved by the Dean for à серії 
time. A minimum schedule for 11 hours in the day division is required €X pean- 
exceptional circumstances when a reduced program is authorized by we the 

Students taking more than 8 hours in the day division or 4h review 
evening division must have the permission of the Dean to take a Bar 
course. 79 only wit! 

Students may transfer from the day division to the evening division | 
the permission of the Dean. may wake’ 

With the approval of the Dean, second- and third-year students other 
maximum of 6 semester hours of appropriate graduate-level co 
departments of the University; such a student must receive a grade 
obtain credit for such courses, and in no event will the grade count d 
the cumulative average. tial outside 


Master's Candidates—Master's candidates without substan! h 
ts W1 


ployment may take a maximum of 12 hours a week. Studen th to € 
hours of outside employment must take a limited program of stu not 
8 hours a week. The minimum load is 4 hours unless approv for 


given by the Dean for a limited time. 


ATTENDANCE 
Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for succes’ red 
student who is deficient in class attendance in any course may 


taking the examination. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


A student may not add courses or change from one sectio 
s may 


same course without the approval of the Dean. Student 
with the written approval of the Dean. In addition, approv 

ordinarily required unless the request is made early in the sem 
circumstances may a student drop a course after the last 
semester or summer session. 


REGULATIONS 

RESEARCH PAPERS 

The arati 

se, VParation Of a research paper is required in lieu of 

е тіпа and in other courses, as indicated in the course de 

day wae Brade on a research paper 
ay lasses in the semester or 

a ~ the examination pe 
nines For Sufficient re 
„ег than the last d 


an examination in 
scriptions. To receive 
the paper must be submitted by the last 
with the permission of the instructor, by the 


last 
the last day of any examination given in any 
ason, the instructor may extend th 
ay of the examination period of the 


mission of the Dean, not later than the normal graduation 
' student) subject to the following conditions: (1) no student will 
credit for the course for апу purpose until a paper acceptable to the 
has been submitted; (2) the only grade the student mav receive for the 
^1 (Credit) ог NC (No Credit | 
r J.D candidates and 
candidates Paper for the course 
Paper in Б r the J.D degree m 

a Semeste 
> than one 
e followir 


riod 


e deadline (but not 
following semester, от 


To receive credit, a minimum grade of 65 
75 for LL.M. candidates. Failure ultimately to 
will result in a grade of 45 Students who are 
ay register for one course requiring a research 
r; with the approval of the De 
Such course each seme 
lo apply to | 16 Buidelines have been approved by the faculty and are intended 
legal ч itin aw 3 14, Legal W riting, and to rese. 
length sho 8 requirement The faculty r 
ош! uld receive Specific 


ne s 
Submit Оша be Submitted 


Pporty : during the course 
а revised g to improve the p 


an such students may register 
ster 


approval by the faculty member Furthermore, an 


rhe purpose of а draft 
of the semester, is to allow the student the 


гай aper. A faculty member has the discretion to require 
а : : ` 
NECesga ^s Permit one if so requested by the student. A revised draft is 
J pi E А 
aft ld the professor requires it.) Approval of the topic, outline, and 
d be 


УУ à specified date. The paper should follow the Blue Book style 


К 
i 
k 
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EXAMINATIONS 
Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every student Ё 
required to take the regular examinations unless excused. No excuse for ( 
will be granted except by the Dean and then only for illness or other eme йк 
Application for excuse must be made in writing not later than one month 
the date of the examination. A student excused from a final examination ‘The 
permitted to apply to the instructor for a Credit/No Credit determination 
instructor will select the mode of determination (for example, 4 0 
examination or paper). The student will have the option of (1) complying pri 
the completion of the semester following the excused absence) Wi 
instructor's procedure of determining Credit/No Credit (minimum #8 grade! 
required for J.D. candidates and 75 for LL.M. candidates) or (2) having the | jed 
(Incomplete) entered on the record and taking the next regularly afte’ 
examination for a numerical grade. The examination may not be taker 
exclusion for low scholarship. will n? [ 
Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled date " the 
be granted. Permission to take a postponed examination is limited 
situations provided for in the preceding paragraph. . and wh? 
A student who has been excused from taking a regular examination "ign 
is a candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to the next regular € thori 
in the subject may petition the Scholarship Committee, which may e 
such action as the circumstances require. unies 
If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of 45 will be recorded 
the student has been excused from the examination as provid 
obtained the Dean's permission to drop the course. 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


Candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor may take, in addition 10 
regularly given on a Credit/No Credit basis, 12 semester hours of el cours? 
work on a Credit/No Credit basis; a grade of Credit will be reco date 
is satisfactorily completed with a grade of 65 or better. The final day 
election of Credit/No Credit in an elective graded course will be шен summ 
eighth week of a semester, the Friday of the fourth week of a SIX" session: № | 
session, or the Friday of the seventh week of a 13-week summer submi! * 
unexcused failure to take an examination in a course Or failure 10 
required research paper will result in the recording of a grade 45 
taken on a Credit/No Credit basis. 

courses including 


ya 
No student may take more than 17 semester hours of л а 
220 and other courses regularly given оп a Credit/No Credit basis) e | 
Credit basis. 

Students are advised to consider carefully the advisability of a SUC ne 
courses on a Credit/No Credit basis. In the opinion of the faculty ем dj 
election to take courses on a Credit/No Credit basis Шаў titutions 
importance apparently attached to grades by educational professio 


employers, be detrimental to the student's career in the legal 


GRADES si” 
Grades are given in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades T кое, 


A, Excellent; 75-84, B, Good; 65-74, C, Satisfactory; 220, MA 


standard for graduation; 45—54, F, Failure. In Law courses des are ‚© 
343, 345, 346, 385, 399, 459, 479, 509, 579, 593, and 620 LAT х andidalt* 
5 for LLM 


(minimum grade of 65 required for J.D. candidates, 7 


T 


No Credit, In Law 220, 
— quality. A student who has been excused from taking a regularly 
(above) E examination is given the grade of 1, Incomplete. See Examinations 
i to take an examination. Grades between 55 and 100 
and 6 ' work has been completed and credit given. Grades between 55 
Student's речи. do not represent satisfactory work and adversely affect a 
or gra 4 Ее" average. No credit is given to J.D. and M Comp L. candidates 
changed Ow 55 or to LLM candidates for grades below 65. No grade may be 


lo a by an instructor after it has been posted in the Law Center or disclosed 
Student unless the 


re has been an error in arithmetic certified in writing as 

Such by the ——n às been an error i g 
Y student who re 
rse once, fro 
demic year 
the retaken Ба 


ceives а grade below 55 (Е) has the right to retake the 
m the same or a different instructor, but only within the next 
(This does not apply to post-J.D. students.) The grade received in 
urse is entered into the student's record in addition to the original 
th grades are included in computing the student's average. A 
erent Bere the right to retake à course only with respect to two 
P cum à uring study at the Law Center 
ive 


à candi average of a student includes all grades in all courses taken 
idate for à particular degree 


2 
8 
3&8 


EXCLUS 
S10 EL 
N AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


Candida 
tes ‘ b . 
Average at the for the Degree of Juris Doctor—A student whose cumulative 
Probation 8 end of any semester falls below 65.0 but is above 64 0 will be put on 
of the Чсһ à student fails to r 


aise the cumulative average to 65.0 at the end 
student will not be permitted to register for any 
he or she Petitions for and receives the permission of 


SUcceeding 3етезіег, 

n Se ta 

the Scholz meste 
A stu 

64) ud 

Stu 


the 
r unless 

Ip Committee 
ent Whose Cumulative ave 
the Petitions emitted to reg 
ister 9r and receive. 


rage at the end of any semester falls below 
ister for any succeeding semester unless the 
5 the permission of the Scholarship Committee 
dent 
p Over the Who fails Or receives 
Period of law « 
in, : aw stu 
the 8 ie epar Or to graduat 
0 ж à 
the Scholarship Committee 


9 15 Not permitted to re 
as of the Б to re 


а grade of No Credit in more than one course 
dy will not be permitted to register for any 
* unless the student petitions for and receives 


Фад» gister under the foregoing provisions will 
Einning of the semester for which he or she was ineligible 


time they receive notice that they will not 
Xt semester are entitled to withdraw from 
fund of the tuition paid for the semester or to 


er for the ne 

Complete eras а full refund 

demo ent Aedes nich they are registered 

at the low may petition for reinstatement; if the student can 

Erades were due to circumstances beyond his or her 

Capacity to pursue the study of law with a 

" : student may be readmitted subject to such 
wo Spite th E" ә mposed by the Scholarship Committee. 

dent will be allowed to complete the first 

eing denied permission to register for a 


se the term "semester" 


Study before | 


includes a session of the summer term 
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Candidates for Master's and Doctoral Degrees—A candidate for а Master's ® 
doctoral degree whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the by 
taking into consideration the requirements and standards for the degree; the 
action of the faculty, be excluded at the end of the semester for 
candidate is currently registered and? 
A cumulative average of 78 is required for the Master of Laws degree jen! 
cumulative average of 65 for the Master of Comparative Law degrees. A will 
whose cumulative average falls below the required minimum at any time рей. 
ineligible for continuation in the program without the permission of the " 
Such a student will not be permitted to register for any succeeding n 
unless the student petitions for and receives the permission of the Dean oF 


Board for Graduate Studies acto 
Unclassified Students—An unclassified student whose work is not ЗА штеп 
may be excluded at the end of the semester for which the student 15 


registered. E 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 
Students planning to attend summer sessions at other law schools and des 


to use the credit toward their Juris Doctor program at the 
have the courses they wish to take approved by the Dean. Stude , gam? 
courses in summer sessions at other law schools in this vicinity Cent 
courses are being given during the summer sessions at the Nationa Ln a 
In no event will credit be given for unsatisfactory work or be recogn dents w^ 
of that which might be obtained in a similar period in this program. Script 
register at another law school must provide the Dean with an official 

their work there promptly on its completion 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD of 


Official transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the for e 
fee of $2 is charge 


former student who has a clear financial record. A ag 

: - time 
transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at the same 1 for e^ 
is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a 50¢ fee is © 

additional transcript. È 
CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT Т, 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain c 
degree requirements are satisfied. By failing to register for O 
the student breaks registration and must be readmitted (see Rea m quien 
28). A readmitted student is required to satisfy the curriculum 
existing at the time of readmission. А, 

1 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Diplomas are awarded in February, May, and September. u 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, à student ed td 
the admission requirements of the National Law Center; comple the ; 
the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirement redness 
which the student is registered; and be free from all in session | 


University. Registration is required for the semester or su pef 


close of which the degree is to be conferred 


Application for Graduation—An Application for Graduation pee of the и 
ег sessio 


at the time of registration for the last semester or summ ummer 
year. Students completing degree requirements during the $ 
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be awa i 
e awarded diplomas 


со (no formal сопуо‹ ation September 
Mpleted all de 


30, provided they have 


registrat; gree requirements and have applied for graduation as a part of 
in Tation for the summer sessions. If they wish, such students may participate 
the Winter Com 


ocation 


ACADEMIC DISHONEST) 
The Unive 
guidelines 
exhibit hor 
a Special 
Procedur 


rsity community 
of academic behavior 
esty and competence 


to fulfill its purposes, must establish and maintain 


All members of the community are expected to 


in their academic work. Inc oming students have 
responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make use 
€8 for doing research 
embers of the 
academic 


0 act ; 


of, all proper 
writing papers, and taking examinations 
community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
Procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate failure 
ance with such procedures will be considered ac 
ademic dishonesty are 
community | 


ademic 
a legal, moral, and intellectual 


and will be prosecuted through the proper 
Y channels 


Copies 
the 5 p 8 of the | Diversity policy on acad 
Ng offices: al] dep 
for Academic 


UNIVERSITY POLICY 


emic dishonesty can be obtained from 


artment chairmen, all academic deans, and the Vice 
Affairs 


Sident 


ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 
ily فا‎ ' 
Policies m> Educ ational Rights and Privacy Act of 197 
b educatio, ming access to and release of stude 
Complies аы Institutions that are recipie 
18 Statute, which st 


4 applies to institutional 
nt education records maintained 
nts of federal funds. The University 
in part, that such institutions must: 


- off 5 access to education records directly related to them: 
; OF students 


ates, 


accurate Rag Opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
- тесер ül misleading or otherwise inappropriate 
е the s ' i aur 
Or her a tudent 5 written consent before releasing information from his 
education n 


cords to persons outside the University, except for 


MA HR А TA 
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on may be furnished 
tion 


directory information as indicated below. Informati 
a student's parents without such written consent only upon certifica 
the student's financial dependency; and 
4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release ? 
student's record, notifying the student of this action j 
The University will release the following directory information upon reque 
name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next of dyi 
dates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field оѓ stu®' 
credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in lud 
tions and activities chartered or otherwise established by the University | 
ing intercollegiate athletics); and height and weight of members of athletic file 
A student who does not wish such directory information released пий 
written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar at the beginning 
semester or session of enrollment. 
Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of student ۴ 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
rve the right 
shall 80 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions rese 
modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations 
force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material universit 

on an application for admission, registration form, Or any other į will '* 

document, the student's registration may be canceled and the studen tjon- 

ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent dent 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any $10 studen! 

; > »r, in the interest of the 


the University or from any class or classes eeu 
(ems it advisable. 


or the University, the University Administration de 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS wilo р 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in progr 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY Lost and 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal рор у office 
Found Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Sec 


STUDENT CONDUCT " ping" 
All students upon enrolling and while attending The م‎ is P 
University are subject to the provisions of the Statement of SUP [сообу 
Responsibilities which outlines student freedoms and respons policies 
the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student Dec a 
regulations as adopted and »romulgated by арргорпа " 
Copies of these deoii A be obtained at the Office of the Vice e pert 
Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regulations PIT ent in * o? 
nent expulsion from the University, which may make € cabe eal 
college or university difficult. Regulations or requirements published f, go 
particular program, facility, or class of students may no! le р anner 

but such regulations or requirements shall be published - 
calculated to inform affected students 
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UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 
The University canno 
WS that Proscribe pe 
academic 
Include q 
Suspensio 
interests 


t condone violations of the law, including violation of those 
"ssession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of the 
, community should know that administrative action, which may 
Ismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or 
n ОГ dismissa] from the University, may be taken in order to protect the 
of the University and the rights of others 


TER FOR ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUTING 


The Center for Acade 
academic Center, 


mic and Administrative Computing (CAAC) is located in the 
T, 801 22nd St, NW CAAC facilities are normally available 24 
CAAC a during the academic year, to all faculty, staff, and students. 
Courages interest in computers by providing computing facilities and 
ave acce “arses and technical assistance Any University student may 
thesis зе =ч to the Computer facilities for individual research, class projects, and 
available at on ae Study. Access is by request; the schedule of charges is 
Maintai к ; ; 
Compilers uns an IBM 4381 mainframe for academic use. A full range of 
limiteg to) c $ lication Software Packages is available including (but not 
ASSEMBLER Шит, FORTRAN, COBOL, РІЛ, PASCAL, APL, SPSS, SAS, BMDP, 
termi and IST, and SCRIPT In addition, CAAC provides a variety of public 
E microcomputers. 
ent and Busi ming courses are offered primarily by the School of 
er and , usine Department of Statistics/Comput- 
Engineering and Applied Science 
rses that utilize the computer as a 
neral, additional fees are charged for 


iversi 

owever ^ provide regular residence hall space for graduate‏ ا 
in a ats to ment Ousing and Residence Life Office refers graduate‏ 
nts as they become available in University-owned buildings‏ 
nda... "Pus Housi Шопайу, the Housing and Residence Life Office operates‏ 
k nter, and attempts to provide information‏ 

aan zt aparte ommodations For complete information on 
University € the Dj Buides and referrals 


irect ; interested applicants 
, ashington Dc c m, and Residence Life George Washington 

Оор SERVICE 

Cont 

Un ma food 


Service ; rai 
Accom duate acad i e le from August to May, and is based on the 
Meals bít ations fo e id ^ ar of l'egistration exams, and vacation periods 
Wee! 8$ School calendar are made. The rate for the any 14 
2,000, the апу 10 meals per week plan, $1,940, and the 
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any 7 meals per week plan, $1,890. Contract service is cafeteria style and provide 


in two residence halls and the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Meal coupons may 


er first floor cafeteria and 


be used on a cash-equivalency basis in the Marvin Cent 
in George's on the fifth floor 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 

ipus community conte 
1 social opportunities 
rovi 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the can 
providing services, conveniences, and recreational anc 
students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities p the 
setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University Program Board д 
departments offering course work in the performing arts, and other student 


he University 


faculty organizations 

The Center Governing Board, representing varied segments of t nter. 
community, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the Ce 
This Board works closely with the full-time staff in the development of p 
dures and policies that provide a framework for the Center's operation. 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 
The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located at 908 New Нат} 


Ave., N.W. nysició? 
The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and Р орет 
assistants who are capable of addressing most of students' medical P! certain 
Visits are cost-free and may be either arranged by appointment oF, физ ы һе 
hours, secured on a walk-in basis. Most routine laboratory — are 
performed in the Health Service lab at cost, many common me "— art 
stocked to fill students' prescriptions, and allergy shots and immunize jn the 
administered by the staff nurse for a minimal charge. A psychiatrist wo 
Health Service to assist students with mental health concerns. _ dent H 
For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Stu universi 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the nd all fee 
Hospital for treatment This arrangement is for emergency care only а 
are the responsibility of the student ty to receive 
Students must be currently enrolled on campus in tl : pro 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in 097 not € 
grams and the Continuing Engineering Education Program are own 
Students who so desire may engage physicians and nurses of their p 
but these students will be responsible for all fees charged. The bills in " xri 


'orvice e - 
all services rendered outside of the Student Health Service e nysicians A 
work, laboratory work, and referrals to specialists or other outside P 
the responsibility of the student 


Health and Accident Insurance d acciden! 
b А th an othe! 
The University has arranged for and endorsed group M not have fic? 
insurance, on an elective basis, for those students who alth service °" 
coverage. Interested students should contact the Student He 


of the Dean of Students 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT M 
employe gl 


mit outside 


ле Universi 


^ student taking more than 10 semester hours must li 45). It is 

not more than 20 hours (see Academic Work Load, p nent during and 
. т „arning 

full-time students refrain from engaging in outside € тріоу! he l 


E^ ibute to t 
year. Although work in some special areas тау contribu 


۰۰ هه سس‎ i RN عة‎ MS ee ت“‎ 
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experience 


hr of the student, as a gener 
equate study and preparation, which are at the heart of a good legal education 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


The Career Deve 
Career de 


AND PLACEMENT SERVICES 
lopment Offic e 


cision-making process of both students and graduates Students, 
х ‚апа pn суе e > , 
individual : Prospective « mplovers are 


provides a full range of services to support the 


served through programs such as 

evelopment, |, ЧР counseling on resume preparation, interviewing skills 

panel Presentation. m h strategy, a career resource library, and forums and 

A strong э NS covering legal career topics as well as employment options 
ampus inte 


rviewing program is organized in the fall of each 
prospective employers to interview second-year stu- 
' Positions and third- and fourth-year students and LL.M 
T permanent Positions. In 1985, the 366 participating employers 
41 States and included private law firms, legal services offices, 
fices, ^ Bovernment agencies accounting firms, and District Attorneys' 
During the fa 

US intervie 


Development Office conducted regional off- 
as (the 


ams in New York ( ity, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
am was offered in « ooperation with the Georgetown 
The regional interviewing effort will be expanded to 
5 Angeles in 1986 


nter is a member of two law school consortium groups 
i at ла] career-support programs. The Consortium of W ashing- 
” AW Sr . ` 
Days А W Schools holds the annual Public Service Public Interest Career 


Ting tj ар x 
in" ле spring semester. This year more than 30 employers from 
егу; agencies, Public 


Students 4 interest organizations, and legal services offices 
arranged a visit ine r Specific job openings. An additional 42 organizations 
Practice i ashington to talk with students about careers in their fields of 
Corporat <p job openings. The D.C. ( onsortium also sponsors a fall 
Such ankin ewing Day which, in 1985, drew emplovers from industries 
accounti & oil and &as, steel, foods and beverages 


and i ээзи 
The : Nsuranc e 
law as Mid-Atlantic Co 


interyj 5 from the 


data processing, 


nsortium for Law Placement (MAC 
mid-Atlantic region, sponsored its se 

ebruary 1986. The MAC program is unique in that it brings 
The ents Whose acp rm setting representatives from smaller law firms 
uted pi Career Development а д e employment in this kind of environment 
applica ly to all ی‎ ma ice publishes a newsletter Noteworthy distrib- 
ch lon d ; 5 10 keep them informed of upcoming programs 


?"adline« 

an nes, general сагаа. don 

E Bes her mh ral Career news, trends in hiring, bar examination rule 
ach year j ^unent information 


y, the Caree 


a group involving 12 
cond annual spring 


lopment Office conducts a survey of the 
5 from 280 members of the 
i 23% in government 
C inte Ships, 7% 


5% : › In business and industry, 2% in legal services and 
› In other positions 


e Middle Atlantic reg The highest concentration of gradu- 
Ylvani У!апа, Virginia : Y which includes Delaware the District 
The Pacifi ә ome to ' and West Virginia. New York New Jersey, and 

а % аге located in the New England states 


Percent. waii) drew 4%, and the East North Central 
ntages went to a number of other states 


1985 graduating 
including the military), 


al rule it will compete with time needed for 


Ear qiiia un 
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VETERANS BENEFITS 

The veterans counselor, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 21211 Street, NW 
assists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or às widows © 
children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any problems that m^ 
arise concerning their benefits. This office also processes certification of епго 
ment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so that monthly allowan 
will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents 
veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting appe 
tion to the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain 
instruction sheet issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth 
ments to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made 10 7 
Veterans Administration, and which includes other information of ge 
interest. The Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St, М.Е, Was 
D.C. 20421 


DISABLED STUDENT SERVICES 


The Director of Disabled Student Services coordinates advising, orientation 
special services that address the needs of disabled students. The Di 
serves as a central point of contact from which the University community 
obtain information and assistance in serving disabled students. A 
library maintained in the office is available for general use. 

In addition to coordinating a program of general assistance to 
integration of disabled students as fully as possible into the life of the U for 
community, the Director administers reading and sign language 
those with visual and auditory handicaps 


The office is located on the fourth floor of Rice Hall, 2121 I Street, NW: 


WARTA SS \ 


COURSES OF IN 
CAREER PLANNI 


STRUCTION 


E NG AND COURSE SELECTION 
e 

of the great strengths of the Nation 

and the flexibility it offers stuc 

Career plans Every spring 


Е with an ove arious areas of the law 
Stud ts Ist them in selecting courses and defining their career objectiv 


al Law Center is the diversity of its course 


interests lents to design their programs to fit their 


es. 
In Addition, EP consult members of the faculty for course and career planning 
Чопа 


lopment Office provides a central storehouse of 
th a у types of legal careers 
that © curriculum after the first year is largely elective, the faculty believes 


Strongly ше to Certain course work is important. Consequently, the 


faculty 
(327) т. ends that all students take Administrative Law (342), Corpora- 
iti axation—Federa| Income (420), and Trusts and Estates I (390) 
Оп, the facult 


у believes that а generalist J.D. program would normally 
of most 9f the follo р ; 


Prior , Wing courses and recommends that students take most 
Labor Law 9 graduation: Conflict of Laws 440), Federal Antitrust Law (452), 


( (oa 
Paper, Check 6, Remedies (380), and one or more of the following: Commercial 
and ollection, and B Creditors’ and Debtors’ Rights (378), 


lective courses is listed below. Courses 
d third-year E above are generally more advanced, but are open to second- 

= third-year ^ dents who have taken the prerequisite 
n of the 


d courses. Both second- 
of ents may take more than one such course with the permis- 
Amo; 
th 
496, 45-76 the c 


The” 498, ym offering Clinical work are 
serves the 5 of Instruction listed below are subject to change. The University 
t to withg . 


Tàw апу course announced 

CTIVE со 
iis URSES AND SEMINARS (300—499) 
¥ lon E 
Seminar (307) ^ Criminal Justice 


Law 414, 460, 483, 492, 493, 495, 


Clinical Studies in Environmental Law 


tion of G 414 
Addict (489) '"nment Clinical Studies in Urban Law (497) 
Admin ative Law (34 Collective Bargaining and Labor 
Advance: (386) 2) Arbitration (340 


Civi Commercial Paper, Check Collection, 
At n (30g) eure: Complex 


and Banking (372 


C p Community Property/Marital Property 

Amer a artnershj 'edure (305) (394 І s 
PS (322) Comparative Law (438 

Computers and the Law 468 

Conflict of Laws (440 


ry ; 4 
(304) Practice and Seminar (318 


1 (332) Constitutional Law Seminar 350 
Busi 8 Law Il (333) Corporations (325 
| Child, p Planning (334) Creditors and Debtors’ Rights (378 
| Mini nily, and st Current Decisions (364) 
cal Lay, ate (436) 
Work (492) Current Problems in Land Use 


Controls Seminar 403 
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Domestic Relations (434) 

Drugs and the Law Seminar (474) 

Environmental Law I (410) 

Environmental Law II (411) 

Estate Planning Seminar (395) 

Federal Antitrust Laws (452) 

Federal Jurisdiction (300) 

Government Contracts Seminar (490) 

Government Contracts (486 

Government Contracts Cost and 
Pricing (491) 

Government Procurement Law (487) 

Individual Rights and Liberties (358) 

Insurance (382) 

International Business Transactions, 
Legal Aspects of (446) 

International Law and World Order 
(444) 

International Law Seminar (448) 

Introduction to International 
Economic Law (445) 

Journal of International Law (366) 

Jurisprudence (442) 

Labor Law (338) 

Labor Law Seminar (341) 

Land Development Law (408) 

Land Use Control (402) 

Law and Accounting (324) 

Law and Criminology I (478) 

Law and Medicine (472) 

Law and the Deaf Clinical Education 
Activities (483) 

Law, Science, and Technology 
Seminar (475) 

Law Students Civil Rights Research 
Council (496) 

Law Students in Court (495) 

Legal Activism (498) 

Legal Aid (493 


ADVANCED COURSES AND SEMINARS (NUMBERED 


Accounting Aspects of Federal Income 


Taxation (573) 
Advanced Topics in Patent Law (554) 


Banking Institutions and Their Role in 


Real Estate Investments (538 
Chemical Patent Practice (553) 
Chinese Law (570) 

Control of Toxic and Hazardous 

Substances (548 
Copyright Law (559 


Legal Writing (314 

Local Government Law (409) 

Mediation (303 

Medicine for Lawyers (470) 398 

Modern Real Estate Transactions | 

Moot Court (312) 

Occupational Safety and Health 
Legislation (415) 

Patent Law (464) 

Patent Office Practice (466) 

Performance of Government contract 
(488) 

Police and the Community (480) 428 

Problems of Tax Policy Semi | 

Problems of the Consumer ( 


Product Liability (454) 52 | 
Public Policy and Mass M 

> xdies (2 ) 
Remedies (380 370) 


Sales and Sales Financing ( 

Securities Aspects of Corpo 
Finance (327) 

Securities Regulation (326) a citt 

Taxation—Federal Estate an 
(422) 

Taxation—Federal Income (420) 

Taxation—Federal Income, ders 
Corporations and Sh 
(424) : 

Taxation— Partners 
Subchapter S (426) 

Trade Regulation Seminar (462) 

Trial Advocacy (311) 

Trial Practice Court (302) 

Trusts and Estates 1 (390) і 

Trusts and Estates I (391) 

Unfair Trade Practices void ord 

United Nations Law an 
(447) 

Women 


rate 


ps and 


and the Law (484) 


500-699) m jn 
Crime Lab, the Forens teaz) gi 
the Criminal La У nd the Law 


Economic Planning 


Energy (549) í (544) 
Environmental planning 


ims and 
Equal Employment ø 
Litigation (527) opportuni | 
Едча! Employment 
Food and Drug Law dies (596) 
Graduate Clini Stu 


Health с, 
(ба) Саге Delivery Systems Seminar 


Income Tax 


ations I (541 
1 arian Law of 
"clon Control (568) 
and Space 
Internat; 
atio aw of 

(Senn Nal Law of Human Rights 
Int i 

vor опа! Law of the 
Labo, Rajon Seminar 

(521) lons in the Fe 


5ea (567 
(526) 


deral Service 


E (535 
ast (571) 
esearch 
Student 


and Writing Foreign 
Legal R | 


$) (620 
esearch a 


9ncepts and T ech- 


: Know-how Lice 
Practical cone! Law (547) 
Public as Omics for Lawyers 500 

mic licy and the 


nsing (55 


? 


Law 


minar (316) 
0 

рага cedure (319) 
Semi arte Labor - 
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Public-Sector Labor Law Seminar (529) 


Regulation of € ommunications Com 
mon Carriers (572 

Research in Patent Trademark, and 
Copyright Law (555 

Research in Public Law (598) 

Soviet Law (569 

Statistics and the Law (503 

Survey of Mortgage Finance (539 

Гах Practice and Procedure Seminar 
588 

Income Taxation of Sales and Other 
Disposition of Property (584 

'axation—Deferred Compensation I 
586 

'axation—Deferred Compensation II 
587) 

laxation 


Exempt Organizations (578 
Taxation 


Principles of Charitable Tax 
Planning (582 
Taxation 


579 


Real Estate and Income 


Taxation Special Corporation 
Problems (577 


'axation—State and Local (581 


Thesis (599 
Thesis (600 


U.S. Regulation of International Trade 


505 


US. Trademark Law (560 
Water Resour es Law (543 


Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (437 
Seminar: | 


aw of Congress and the 
Presidency 347 


The Legal Process 320) 
Legislation 362 


п € aw (518) M7 The Modern Corporation 
ed üCtice (5 = 
E ple and th 34 National Labor Relations Board Proce- 
igra ental Li igati © Law (482) dures (523 
ti On (545 LOMA 
leno on Law (360) / Regulated Industries (345 
Метан, ental Relations Il (547 Regulation of Investment Advisers and 
Law (558) ` ative 194) Investment Companies 507 
| law and су. atent Regulation of Securities Markets (328) 
Law of Priva nology Il (479) Taxation— Oi] and Gas (580 
Cy (469) US Foreign Relations Law (443) 
Use 


and Control of Nuclear Energy (550 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 
The courses of instruction are described below. The number of hours of c 
given for the satisfactory completion of a course is indicated in parenth each 
the name of the course. Thus, a year course giving two hours of credit b 
f credit 


semester is marked (2-2) and a semester course giving two hours 0 


marked (2) period 
In most courses, a final examination is held during the examination tion 
and the grade in the course is determined in large part by that € 
These courses are parenthetically marked “Examination ۳ of D 
Courses that require the preparation of a major research paper in fact 
examination are parenthetically marked "Research Paper " The sat waiting 
completion of such a paper by a student individually will satisfy the Legal 
curriculum requirement for the J.D. degree 1 
Courses parenthetically marked “Problem Assignments,” “Writing ا‎ 
ments," "Take-home Examination," "Choice of Paper ог Examination, 0 "T 
cal Work" indicate the nature of the method planned by the instru 
determining in major part the grade to be given for the course. on ае 
papers qualify for the Legal Writing curriculum requirement for the JP an 
Day classes begin at 9:10 a.m and run throughout the entire day 
afternoon. Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examinations for bo day 
evening classes may be given in the afternoon only. Examinations 
students may be held in the evening un - indica 
A parenthetical designation at the end of a course descrip ester or 
whether the course is scheduled to be offered in the spring or fall №; 
the summer sessions, and also usually whether it will meet in the day Gret bal 
When a double-numbered course is designated "Academic year, ыр spiné 
the course is scheduled to be offered in the fall, the second half in 


REQUIRED COURSES 


203-4 Contracts I-II (4—2) | 
Legal remedies of contracting parties including damages in oe in 
contract, specific performance reformation, rescission, rem and accep. 
creating and terminating contractual rights, including offer 


оп; the 
mistake, problems of proof; function of consideration, condi protectio э 
rcumstances; 


third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed сї party: 
client's interests upon breach or threat of breach by the ott $i 


on problems of analysis draftsmanship, adversary m 


(Academic year—day and evening) 
207 Torts (4) Seidelson, Banzhaf, T. ifield 
Reitze, Dienes, M Jigenc* n" 
Liability for harm to person or property Intentional torts, piva 


products liability, misrepresentation, defamation, and ‚ effects "md 
P " " Lu 

and other basis for shifting losses; causation) damag tion) 

insurance; problems under Federal Tort Claims Act (Exa 


and evening dler, J. oft | 
Property (4) Starrs, Schiller, Brown, J, Chan" атой w 


. histor? 
Basic concepts of personal property. Real property histo and curtesy n 
estates, 


law of estates and conveyancing, types of interest at 
. " б 
and tenant relationship, concurrent estates, future in evancing- би ga 
title 


tw 
-— 
— 


after the Statute of Uses; introduction to modern 
contract, the deed, the recording system, meth 
tion) (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1986) 7 cheh, ای‎ уй, 
Constitutional Law (4) d ju ci п днб” 

asic "iple: Americ. ^ ituti ism; 2 
Basic principles of American constitutiona tion of роте 


tional cases; implementation of doctrines of s 


N 
— 
ы 
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limited Eovernment of national powers; introduc 
tion to civil rights 5pnng—day and evening) 
Criminal Law Starrs, Robinson, Zenoff, Sirulnik Caplan 
and Procedure (4 


гене of criminal law elements of criminal | 
Specific crimes. introduction to criminal pr 
ау; Spring—evening) 


218 "Aor 
Civil Procedure (4) Sharpe, Barron, 1 Schwartz, Kayton, Cheh, 


Raven-Hansen, Reitze l'rangsrud, J. Schwartz Hoptman 
Itigation—rules that govern the process by which rights and 

antive law courses are enforced pleadings discovery 
al motions jurisdiction and venue equity jurisdiction and trial 
adjudication Emphasis on Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, but 


main problems indigenous to all prox edural systems are 
developed (E i 


-Xamination Spring—day and evening 


220 Legal Research a 


development and exercise 
and liberties Examination 


215 


iability, selective consideration 
ocedure. (Examination Fall 


Mechanics of 1 
duties 


Int ; nd Writing (2) Staff 
and duc tion to use of a law library; research experience in primary, secondary 
ial. 
8 Specialized sources of law practice 
on and Practice 


in proper legal citation form Instruc 
iè in legal writing. The grade H (Honors), CR (Credit), or NC (No 
quality eram for this course. For Honors, a stude 
7 for C tudent m 
E ust att 
Complete 


221 M 


nt must do work of excellent 
ain à minimum grade of 65. Failure to 


will result in a grade of 45 Fall—day and 


Staff 
writing and rewriting of an appellate court 


Р ап appellate case. This course must be 
i r 
Or NC (N In order to earn credit for Law 220 


^n for this course 


successfully 
The grade Н (Honors), Cr Credit 
For Honors, a student must do work of 
Mns “д à student must att 
0 (Sprin penu the work in this 
222 &—day and evening 


HB i om, 
and Ethics (2) оно 


ain à minimum grade of 65 
course will result in a grade of 


Cibinic, Green, Jenkins Zenoff 


Requi prior t Nolan Sharpe 
and t ereafter Eraduation lor all students entering in the fall 1983 semester 
Problems involved be taken in the second, third, or fourth years. Ethical 
м ч 
fession 1 Re *d in civil ang criminal counseling and litigation. Codes of 
S 
Courts. (Exam Ponsibility and legal dis ipline; roles of bar assoc iations and 
232 Evi ination Fall—day and "ning: S ч 
Vidence (4) evening: Spring—day 
тер, Tation and Seidelson, Robinson Park, Schechter, Stout 
lon ang examinat, sentation of ey idence, ing luding proof of writings; qualifica 
Opinion timon Топ of witne sses with emphasis on impeachment privilege 
Scientific eviden у determination of relevancy demonstrative experimental 
Svening; sprin "5 application of the hearsay rule Examination) (Fall 
ШЕСТЬ 6 day and evening | 

COURSES 
Fed, 

ега] «Д 

Jurisdiction (3) 
Barron Kayton, Raven-Hansen 

Relation, 


l'rangsrud Hoptman 
' states, through analysis of 


dera] | 
е tanding E judici including problems of advisor, 
hd: 4 ew of state ‘Bate, justic iability), federal questions in federal courts 
е со 

fla Stantive aw = decisions including relatic ın between state and 

4 At 
302 • to fact), (Examina, Оейига! Problems in exer ising review, application 

aCtice Court ә а Fall—day spring—day and evening 
Trial = : Pryor, Ryan Kendrick, Stevas, Seidel 
Of assi James, J n 

Pursų signed Cases, { amborsky, Jackson, Levin Sirulnik 


nial tec hnique 


5 pre 
5. Students m 


trial and courtroom procedures 


ay repeat this course once for credit 
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303 


307 


308 


310 


311 


312 


314 


218. Prerequisite ог concu? 


for W 


Prerequisite: 42 semester hours including Law 
registration: Law 232. The grade CR (Credit) or № (No Credit) is give? 
course. (Fall and spring—day and evening 
Mediation (2) Lewis iso 
Consideration of the growing use of mediation to resolve disputes. 
of mediation with other forms of dispute resolution; applicability bey nigh 
areas of the law, including family, criminal environmental, М ш 
Students participate in simulated disputes, both in and outside clase e 
to familiarize them with the process of mediation and to raise à M shot 
practical and ethical questions about its applications, Students keep got 
journal entries describing their experiences as mediators or dis 

write a 10-20 page paper either exploring a particular application of «iit? 
or discussing legal or ethical questions involving mediation. Enrollmen 

to 24. (Fall—day! 1 
Appellate Practice and Procedure (2) cour 
Study through text and an examination of the appellate process. The doe 
centered around the discussion of a series of fundamental concepts- ' 
paper) (Fall—evening) ме” 
Advanced Criminal Procedure (2) Starrs, Robinson, Zeno, 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary proce 
a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-conich f ggg 
Starrs—(Examination and Problem Assignments); Robinson, 

tion) (Fall—evening) Robins 
Seminar: Administration of Criminal Justice (2) Caplan одзе 
An inquiry into the origins and implementation of the Fifth PIT d 
primarily the application of the privilege against self-incrimina 

custodial police interrogation. (Research Paper) (Fall—day! podn“ 
Advanced Civil Procedure: Complex Litigation (3) Trangsrud yif 
Complex civil litigation in the federal courts, modern class "етет, 


of the injunction as a tool for institutional reform and the im 


d 

“dyna ing topics: дй! 
yublic policy. Emphasis on one or more of the following 

I ) ylex р ә 


injunction theory; alternative procedures for managing and 

private litigation; the issues of representation, class ا‎ 
supervision of plaintiff and defendant class actions; the role Ment 
trates, and masters in complex cases; government by inj "and the | 


the contempt sanction. (Examination) (Fall—day and 


Seminar: Civil Procedure (2) The topi? 

Study of specific problems in civil procedure. Topics will vary: 

announced each year prior to registration (Research paper! вой” 
боору, 


Trial Advocacy (3) id evidenti 


Pretrial and trial techniques with emphasis on p' actual pt 
and ethical problems experienced by trial lawyers in а methods 

drafting, pretrial motions, depositions and other disc rer 
tion of witnesses, jury selection, the use of experts, 
tion, introduction of documents, courtroom techniques: yation® 
closing arguments. Role playing in simulated courtroom 
site: Law 232. (Short papers and exercises) (Fall—day) 


Moot Court (1 or 2) : sults іл 
»er-class competition eo ااا‎ 


Satisfactory participation in the upp 


academic credit. Finalists in the upper-class competition е ont 


academic credit. Finalists in the first-year competitic in i, 
academic credit. No academic credit is awarded to redit! is O Йй 
competition. The grade СН (Credit) or NC (№ ~ A 
course. (Fall and spring) pj 
Legal Writing (1 or 2) "ra 


supervision of? the 


cases and in the reform of public schools, hospitals, and prisons ‚ 
ndi 
wil 


l 
а 


à 
AX 


Preparation of a research paper under the i 
the faculty who will determine, prior to registration, 
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55 
for the topic selected justifies one or two semest 
9ne hour of credit 
requirement for the 
registration See 
(Research p 


er hours of credit. If elected for 
this course may be repeated to meet the legal writing 
degree. Approval of the faculty member is required prior to 
recommended guidelines under Regulations, Research Papers 


316 aper) (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 
‹ ced Lega] Writing Seminar (2) Zenoff 
Constitutional law 


, Criminal law, and psychiatric as 
“mes from which paper 
à truction in improving skills in suck 
Of interdisci 


fulfil È plinary materials editing and critiquing manuscripts. The seminar 
8 the advanced le , "me; 
318 Se ‘anced legal writing requirement 


2 ar: American Legal History (2) Wilmarth 
andlosophical and historical roots of the 
lon of the Writings of Locke Hobbes, a 
LE contract theories; and the applic 
rounding the drafting 
which these Concepts hav 


With Primary focus on the 


pects of criminal offenders 
topics will be selected for this 
1 areas as legislative research, use 


American Constitution with consider- 
nd Montesquieu; the natural law and 
ation of these concepts in the debates 
and ratification of the Constitution. The degree to 
е been reflected in decisions of the Supreme Court, 
decisions On Marshall Court but consideration also of more recent 
: Une long рарег or two short papers. (Research Paper) Spring— 


Robinson, Levine 
ationships and processes. Juris- 
Xt of specific problems commonly faced by 


legislators, courts, and administrative agen- 
rpretation, the 


institutions and their interrel 


Sharpe, Schiller 
vicarious liability of employers for employees’ torts 
and independent contractors; agents authority and 
' 10 contract for their principals, ratification nonprofit 


А formation operation, and termination of partnerships; limited 
3 "Ships, (Examin, 
24 | E ination Fall—day and evening 


mend Accounting (2) 
aco, damental accounting principle 
State © egal and accounting implic 
‚_ пеп o Corporations 

5, capita] adjustm 


1 no account 
evening) ing 
325 Co ing 


Cibinic, Taubman, Seligman 
s with emphasis on corporation 
ations of specific items in financial 
inventory adjustments corporate transactions 
ents. Strongly recommended for students who 
Examination and Problem Assignments Fall— 


"Оте Law 327) Green, Solomon Park, Cheh, Seligman Wilmarth 


ations and finan ing of corporations 


orate directors, officers shareholders 


holders’ duties of care and loyalty 


Shares of the corporation. Derivative suits, kinds of 


326 Sec i6 Spring jg Согрогаце distributions 


Examination Fall—day and 
' ` 


Green, Seligman, Black McCaw, Stout 


in the sty 
io : 
Particular ^ nad trading of 


dy of federal and sta 


te laws governing the offering 
Securities Focus 


on federal laws and regulations, in 


lw »ecurities Exchange Act of 1934, and 
327 Ting. j se laws by the SEC and private parties. (Examina- 
Securities 4. Чау and evening 


Seligman, Stout 


as tender offers, the 
types of securities markets 
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3% 
Prerequisite: Law 325 and 


including the options and futures markets 
(Research Paper) (Spring—day! 


328 Regulation of Securities Markets (2) 


(Formerly Law 325) 
ts, including compe and 


Operation of over-the-counter and exchange marke 

and monopolistic practices in each market; relationship of antitrust we ( 
securities regulations to concept of a free and open market place; in 
regional exchanges and third market in providing competitive um fe 
market; advantages and disadvantages of a fragmented market; min 
structure; rebates and their effect on merchandising of securities evaluat 
soundness of industry; use and availability of economic data in direct! ^ 
performance of market place. The seminar will examine matters scientist 
interest to graduate law students, lawyers, economists, and political 
(Take-home Examination) сий 
332 Banking Law 1 (3) compe? 
Federal regulation of the financial services industry, especially LE 
banks. Includes an analysis of the Federal Deposit Insurance role oí 
insurer of deposits, receiver, and liquidator of troubled banks; the a bar 
Comptroller of the Currency as the primary federal regulator ofr oí m^ 
including the chartering function, bank examinations, analysis | jagis 

ding 


loans, capital adequacy, and enforcement of substantive le Сотралу 
operation of the Federal Reserve System under the Bank Hol oppor 
and the various substantive regulations such as Reg. B (equal rr nl 
ty), Reg. J (check collection), Reg. M (consumer leasing, Reg. а е 
regulation), Reg. О (insider loan limits), Reg. E (electronic funde н онай 
Reg. Z (truth in lending); geographic deregulation and the Чеге” 
interstate banking; and an analysis of financial services product t pa 
and unification of the industry along functional lines. ( 


day) сй 


333 Banking Law II (2) 


336 Seminar: The Modern Corporation (2) 


Bank holding companies; activities closely related to banking Ui 
Regulation Y; outer limits of the business of — banks, compi^ 
companies, and the securities laws; savings and loan 7 qi 
а-а іп Bank Control Act; ће FDIC and the troubled bank; Баллак 
and purchase and assumption arrangements; federal depot jor? Р 
FDIC as receiver of a failed bank; international banking incl ng Ame 
in the United States, U.S. banks abroad, and foreign bank regula 
banks abroad. (Examination) (Spring—day) 85 cob 
334 Business Planning (2) Green, Flyer, Berkeley, ink Oy, 
Parker, Seligman, Block GC aspi ot 
Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accounting, of a pubiin ей 
following: organization of a small corporation; organization in the d 
tion; stock dividends, recapitalization, and stock purchases P rhe i ig 
conflict between active stockholders of a closed Corporal oraté meti p 
; Law 


deceased active stockholder; corporate liquidations; 35 


acquisitions; and divisions of corporations or 
Berkeley, Press— prerequisite: Law 424; Flyer, Сатарга [o | 
rent registration: Law 424. Enrollment тау be limited by lock Зей ^ ag 
Green, Press, Flyer, Cirulnik—(Problem Assignments); В summ gil 
Parker—(Examination) (Fall and spring—day and evening ай 


елт у 
Analysis of the nature and role of the business corporation е and gi 
transnational political economy; evolution of the corpor? and rg А 
economy; impact of technological change on the corp of Janse 
economy; reasons for and consequences of the 8? 


enterprises; role of entrepreneurs in the political e000 | п ol 


corporations to the government and other centers 


COURSES OF INSTRI CTION 
338 Labor Law (3) Merrifield, Rothschild, Craver 
Law governing labor 


: management relations organizations and representation 
of emplovees 


regulation of economic weapons, enforcement of collective 
bargaining agreements interunion and intra-union relations Examination 
; (Fall—day, апа evening spring—day 
340 Collective Bargaining and Merrifield, Rothschild 
bor Arbitration (3) 
Collective labor agree 


ment: content, negotiation 


ance Procedure and arbitration 


requisite: | 


administration through griev 
problems in settlement of labor disputes 


AW 338. (Problem Assignments 5pring—evening 
341 n А . 
Seminar: Labor Law (2 Merrifield 
a Study of contemporary problems of labor law Prerequisite: Law 338 
esearch pa yer Spr , 
i Spring—da 
342 Е pring—day 


Ministrative Law (3 Park, Banzhaf Barron 

T. Schwartz Raven-Hansen, J. Schw 
process in executive 
asis on judicial review 


artz 
and independent regulatory 
Formal and informal decision-m 
Planning, and public administration functions of the 
ir legal limits and to the roles of | 
tionships of agencie 
Private intere 


Study of the administrative 
agencies; emph 
investigation 
related to the 
practice Rela 
Public and 


aking 
agencies as 


anches, to 
political, and economic 
s of government regulation. Park and Banzhaf— 
and evening spring—day; summer 1986 
aw Seminar (2 
Specific Problems in 
Semester, the course 
` (Research Paper 
one Industries (2 
licensed ме problems 
industrie 
ems raised ^ 


Raven-Hansen 
aw. Topics will vary. In the 
"utive Branch. Prerequisite 


administrative | 
will focus on the Exec 


" Park, Schechter 


the role апа market behavior, the uses 


of ; : and abuses of economic ey idence 
of judici agencies’ staffs interagency planning and regulation, and the effects 
evelops чча legislative review. Each student selects one industry and 
et nio into economic regulation in terms of that industry's firms 
' agenci ture, growth and dey elopment, trade associations, and regulatory 
347 es, (Research Paper) А 

Mar: La 
the Presi, W of Congress and Dienes, Raven-Hansen 

idency (2) 


Seminar. > 

the ы of the law &overning the powers and relations of Congre 

®Xecutive confiden ga len dant Separation of powers questions 

i 8 legisiati айу and the congressional need for 
vision 1 Sidential acc ountability 

xecutive branch, e 


Tvision of fore 


55 and 
including 
information, the 
executive law enforce 
xecutive appointments and 
"ign policy, and the constitutional 


3 to ben nsive preparation is required, and students are 
by Others Enrol] and Present one analytic Paper and two critiques of papers 
350 Semi ATollment limited Research P. 


aper 


Cheh, Dienes, Nolan 


Гагу problems in constitutional law; process of 


i lment ч roblems of eflectuating constitutional guarantees 
352 arch Paper; T leh, Dienes {Research Paper or Examination); Nolan— 
Pub Poli r pring— day 


Barron, Plesser, Hammer 

Of mass Media and their interrelationships; psychologi- 
Of and „Ње economia ations Continuing adjustments among public 
Controls exercised Узіет, and technological developments: influence 

У Government other institutions, and private groups 


FAE. 
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conflict between freedom of speech of the media and other major communi 
interests; the media's relationships to the interests of dissident and min ch 
groups and the access of these groups to the media. (Examination OF 
Paper) (Fall—day; spring—evening) pak 
Individual Rights and Liberties (3) Dienes, à 
Principles of equality and due process in the Fifth and Fourteenth m 
ments. The power of Congress to enforce the Fourteenth Amendment. "- enl 
individual rights and liberties under the U.S. Constitution. First ойе 
rights, particularly religion and speech clauses. The right of association. cases 
personal rights in the Bill of Rights. Methodology of judges in deciding ^ 
involving individual rights and liberties, particularly the “balancing test tion 
the judges’ views of societal interests. Prerequisite: Law 212. Park (E 
Dienes (Research Paper or Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 
Immigration Law (2) tions d 
Law and practice under the McCarran-Walter Act, involving опей 
immigration, emigration, expatriation nationality, and naturalization. practi | 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, and Labor Department 
(Examination) 
Legislation (2) zen Ои 
Legislative process and roles of participants in the process; орегай gi 
States Congress and state legislatures, including fact finding, undation 9 
procedure. Statutory interpretations emphasized to provide fo 
more advanced courses. (Examination) 
Current Decisions (1 or 2 per semester) imum off 
Limited to members of the student staff of the Law Review. A 
semester hours of credit may be earned in this course. The grade CF іо 
NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—day 
Journal of International Law (1 or 2 per semester) ‘onal La 
Limited to editors of the student staff of the Journal of inser aad jn thé 
Economics. A maximum of 4 semester hours of credit may be this cours? 
course. The grade CA (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) да, ZubroW: a 
Sales and Sales Financing (2) Rothschild, distributio? 
Provisions of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale and 
goods, including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, bills 4 — 
documents of title; particular attention to secured transactions eni $ 
devices utilized in this connection. (Examination) (Е ‚ 
spring—day) hild, z 
Commercial Paper, Check Collection, Rot 
and Banking (2) . ıa ıl of the unio 
Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article as ep 
Commercial Code. Check collection: the system in theory UO 
Article IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the system sation 9/75 e 
Reserve regulations, Clearing House agreements, and aut the Federal 
dual banking system, work of the Comptroller General society. 
Board. Legal problems concerning interest and the checkless gy" 
tion)  (Fall—day and evening: spring—day) сһеһ, "у 
writs of d 


Creditors’ and Debtors’ Rights (3) te law: "T 
Creditors' remedies and debtors' protections under e and forced und 
ment, garnishment and execution, acquisition of - qs, Вал ug 


property, self-help arrangements, and security agree of the 


federal law: who may file, the creation and administ™ дней p g 


estate, powers of the trustee, discharge of debt; and 


individuals under Chapter 13. (Examination) -— ZubroW: wa h 
Д pate” 


Remedies (3) Cibinic, Nash, P sharp? 


or 
for past 
Development and use of judicial remedies that give e app oo 


injuries to interests of personalty and property. unjust 
compensatory and punitive damages, injunc 00, 


tio! 
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Structive trusts equitable liens 
Emphasis on соп 
Contract, 
Nash—(p 


tracing, subrogation, а 


‘paring remedial options in fraud mistake, duress, bre 


ach of 
and abuse of fiduc lary relationships. Cibinic Sharpe—(Examination) 
roblem Assignments Fall—day spring—day and evening) 
Insurance (2) 


<= 
А Primary risk distributing medium 
trative, and judicial bodies see 
Insurance marketing 


and spec ific reparation 


Schiller, Pock 
s by which legislative adminis 
its benefits and avert its d 
subrogation, transfer of 


and other insurance 
ims. (Examination Fall—d 


and the rule 
k to promote 
insurable interest 
Jlicyholders coverage 


angers 
insurance 
policy provisions 
ay and evening; summer 1986 


386 


Sharpe 
and jurisdiction in admiralty saving clause actions at law 
maritime law of title and Possession 


Tongful death charter Parties and bills of lading, general average 


and marine insurance, collisions Lawmaking methods judge 
aw, Statutes international commercial custom and tre 


maritime liens, personal 
and Salvage 
Made | 


à aties. (Examina- 
tion) 


390.91 
States I-II (3) 

al transfers Of wealth 
formalities for cre 


a grounds for 
intestate 


Chandler, Solomon Sims, Johnston 
at death or during life. Law 390 
ation of trusts 
contest 


essential 
and execution of wills revoc 
limits on property 
Law 391 dispositive 
future interests problems 
trusts Prerequisite to Law 390: Law 211 
d Problem Assignments) (Law 390 
spring—evening 
Legal rules 4 Property, Marital Property (2 

x Ng conside 


d persons. Р. 
Operty states 


ation 
Owner's power to 
provisions, common ques- 
administration of estates 


Succession 


and 
to Law 391: Law 390 
fall—day and evening 


394 


Ridder 
"ct to property owned and 
rimary emphasis will be on the law of the eight 
but special attention will also be 


rations with respe 


given to the 
er to бы seen under the now widely enacted statutes « reating judicial 
Property 5 time acd equitable distribution of a divorcing couple's marital 
discussa en: EA "wes federal tax rules and considerations will also be 
395 Semi search Paper or Е xamination Fall—evening 
in, 


аг: Estate ^ 
Study of t state Р lanning 


f 20r3 
ы ee ective 
transfer е 


McCoy, Solomon, Blake 
disposition of we. 


r vivos gift and testamentary 


and gift tax considerations; use of the 
Sfer of wealth 


use of insurance and jointly held property 
; planning for the continuation or disposition of the 
interests Preparation of an estate plan with supporting 


5 is Sine 
2 poe Major project for the course Prerequisite: Law 390, 391, 420 
ments): A, с, ment limited by the instructors. Solomon 


i Mo 7 
As ЖУАС noice of Problem 
Fall—eve 


alth by inte 


Problem Assign 


arch Paper!; Blake 
398 


Brown, Schiller 
and sale of real estate legal responsibility and 
seller broker, esc TOW agent, conveyancing attorney title 
insuror of title process of examination 
including rex ording, regi 

*. Settlements and closings 


related to COOperatives 


s ms related to com 
9using code 
402 l d U ] & code 


regulations 


ems in Purchase 
цуе; 


апа аѕѕигапсе оѓ 
alty 


stration and title 
warranties, hazard insurance 


condominiums, and property 


рпапсе with subdivision zoning 
Examination Spring—day 


a b Kaufman, Feola 
! urban and reg 

renew, апа regional Manning: applic 

develop, al, and Special] I PI 


a Programs available 
; aminatio : ^nrollmen; limited by the 
n Spring. *vening 


ations of zoning 
for the implementation of 
instructor. (W nting Assignments 


gort 


95 


403 Seminar: Current Problems in Land Use 


409 Local Government Law 12) 


411 Environmental Law II (3) 
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Brown, schille 
Controls (2) 
0 rois light of actu 


New and emerging concepts of regionalism considered in the 


problem situations and attempts being made by various echelons 0 rol 
ment to provide effective and equitable land use management and сор 
Examination of actual problem areas of major concern including constitu ele 
al, administrative, political, judicial, social, economic and technolog ^. cj 
ments. Functional planning and decision-making with respect to. the 
problem areas and their strategic al and tactical transactions М 

compass of the broader policy « onsiderations involved. Guest lecturers: “papel 


i h 
exposure to à number of appropriate government agencies (Researe 


(Spring—day 


404 Land Use Planning (2) partici 
(Resear? 


Selected problems in urban redevelopment and housing. with 
emphasis on programs under current federal and state legislation. 


Paper prow? | 


408 Land Development Law (4) 


(Simulation course! and 
> to manag ies 


Study of the basic public and private means used by society 

control land use, such as zoning, subdivision regulation, pen d resti 
eminent domain, and privately contracted conditions, covenants, an and 
tions. Identification and analysis of emerging new land control p! = py lant 
the roles played by public and private entities involved in ог afec дей 
use management and control efforts at the various echelons of 8 к spec 
Students participate in à game-simulation process representing cir ga 
complex situation in land use conflicts involving their inherent wv dent 
social, economic, political, and legal elements. In the | situati nto 

will assume roles as attorneys and work with assigned "clients. ский 
written work and class participation. Enrollment limited by the in 
Fall—day; summer 1986 Brow 
Decision-making processes in metropolitan and local com ies уле 
objectives of city, county, spec ial-function local government un ical laum 


1 el 
mental relations; original organization and changes; personn i ina 
ing; responsibility in tort introduction to community planning 


Fall—day 1 p 
he Em. 


mode 


muniti 


410 Environmental Law I (3) red һу! 


An introductory course focusing on the statutes administe Шшоп, y 
mental Protection Agency. Topics covered include water Pann (Е "I 
material control, air pollution, noise and radiation (Examin 1 


An in-depth analysis of the Clean Air Act focusing on leg tting techno ^ 
to environmental law. Topics covered include standard sett inept 
based controls, development of pollution control plans, mon! ation! pri 
enforcement, economic controls, energy trade-offs (Examin gei 

the 


evening 


414 Clinical Studies in Environmental Law (2, 3, ОГ ү law field paci 


1 
The student works on a project in the environment@ 


" 1d a age 
supervision of both the faculty director of the program à ti 
I 


: i 
а govê 
environmental law. The project may involve working with oft public it 
or a nonp' o ond tr, d 


the Environmental Law Program 


tals of environmental law are selected for this cour я 
реа! the course iyi gl 


completion of at least Law 410 Students may ге 


dit) or NC (NO ( 
of 8 semester hours of credit. The grade ( R (Credit о for each cred 
this course. Five hours of work per week are requirec 


spring—day 
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EN 
e 


Occupational Safety 


and Health Legislation (OSHA) (2 
А review of the 


Reitze 
history of safety 


and an 
and state safety and health 
Safety and Health Act of 1970. By 


е Course Will survey the jurisdictional 
Act and the responsibilit 


nt and adjudicative 


and health law in the United States 
analysis of the inte rrelationships of various federal 


laws. The local point will be the ( )ccupationa 
use of commission 
applicability of the 
enforceme. 


Taxation—Federal Income (3 
Survey of substantive 


and court decisions, tl 


ies imposed thereunder: analvsis of 
procedures. (Examination 


420 


Spring—day 


Solomon, Sims, Block Hoptman, Oliver 


provisions of federal income tax law including conc ept of 
gross income Provisions affe 


cting taxation of family 
tions limitations on allowable deductions 
Problems of Capital gains taxation, nont 
tion and P 


and individual transac 
sajes and dispositions of property 
axable exchanges. Weaver 


Examina 
422 < roblem Assignments Fall and spring—day and evening 
Taxation— Federal Estate and Gift (2 or 3 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws 
inter 


including 
Vivos transfers 


insurance 
deduction and split gifts 
Taxation—Feder 
and Share 


transfers in contemplation of death, joint 


interests, life 
property subject to powers of 


proceeds appointment marital 
Spring—day 


424 


tax procedure. (F xamination 


al Income, ( orporations Solomon 
holders (3 


Continuar Sims, Block 
Ships Proble of Law xasis on corporate-shareholder relation 
Partial Ал "Da of « orporate dividends redemptions of stock, distributions in 
ind. Fe n e liquidation, stock dividends, bail-outs 
К: Та! income tax proble 

* sale of corporate 
and acquisitions 
(Fall 


426 Tang Prin 


120. Primary empt 


and dividends in 
der formation of corporations 
including « ollapsible corporations 


visions. Prerequisite: Law 420 


ms involved in the 
businesses mergers 


and corporate d Examination 


E—evening 


PS and Subchapter S (2 
1S of partnerships 
Internal 


Sanders, Block 


and tax-option « orporations (Subchapters 
Revenue Code of 1954 


Practice-oriented study of 
including syndic 


organization, and structure of entity, with 
areas of IRS principal concern 
ate tax allocations 


ation 
осу examination of including tax 
TOoportion retroactive allocations guaranteed 
contributions of capital 


basis for gain or loss non 
E, at-risk 


rules, current and liquidating distributions sale of 
apsible partnerships like-kind" exc hanges, termina 
adjustments and distributions to retiring 
anning-oriented analysis of Subch 
1 terminating Subch and losses 
аш ee чышу of losses, and how to avoid pitfalls. (Examination 
Semin ч i 8 evening 

Intensive сша Problen 


or deceased 
apter S, including procedures for 
apter S status, treatment of income 


428 


1$ of Tax Policy (2 
4spects of the 
tax 


Sims, Block 
tax structure with primary attention 
Problem areas are reviewed primarily from the 


social, and practical 
Alternative including current legislative proposals 
requisite: Law 420, 424. (Research Paper 
434 


h У Of selected 
t fede 
‘he federa income 
ax policy, inc luding legal, economic 
solutions 


Fall and spring 


annulm Potts, Zenofi 
‚ elatio 8. (Ex; ent, and divorce adoption and custody of« hildren; economic 
436 Th T amination Fall ve i 
e Child =|, é evening; spring—day 
» the Fam: 
The rights of dani, and the State (2 Zenoff 
Ocus of thi dren, particulari 


д 18 cou > 

« rse Among the 
( ted Cal tr atment negle 
| Г 2 eglect st 
437 я 


in the family and ‹ niminal law area, are the 
subjects covered 


are child custody support 
atus offenders 


and delinquen y. (Examination 


- Zenoff 
awyer to basic ; onstructs of psychiatry 


and psy hology 


C ries 


LEAL. dA 
лч Pr rm e 
Ё 
z 2 ux 


کے 
„косу? -‏ 
E‏ کیہ Xy a Dr‏ 
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Leer 
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438 


440 


446 


and to explore their implications in legal rules and practice psychiatrists an 
psychologists actively involved in teaching process. Topics include рѕус and 
cal testing and other assessment techniques psychiatric evaluations iy, 
reports, child custody and other family law issues, privilege and confid : 
competency in civil and criminal contexts criminal law matters (inc 
criminal responsibility and dispositional issues) civil commitment od 
treatment right to refuse treatment experimental procedures, and i t and 
consent. Problems of counseling legal ethics, preparation for trial, direc йу 
cross examination, and other aspects of practice considered. There is o of 
at least one session in à mental institution. (Choice of Research aper 


Examination) 

Comparative Law (3) Brand, Gordo, 
Introduction to comparative method and analysis, basic features 1 
systems, sources legal profession judicial organization, constitutions it 
Selected issues of contemporary and practical interest, such aS © we 
relations, inheritance, contracts, torts, consumer protection. Emphas" ptio 
intimate relationship between comparative law and conflict of laws; d cond Ë 
of methods of conflict avoidance and problems attendant upon 

litigation. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day! 


А h , : Ape e 
Conflict of Laws (3) Seidelson, Pock, St pount 
Legal problems arising from occurrences transcending state ОГ nation eti 
aries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences; 


bases of choice of law principles and their application to A estat 


including torts, contracts, property, family law, administration yening 
business associations Examination) (Fall—day spring—day hardt, М 
Jurisprudence (2) Park, Chandler, Cheh, Stein institutio" 
Basic jurisprudential concepts; nature of law; development of legal ;ca], fu 
jurisprudential schools—natural law, analytical, historical, soc ve 
tional; law and logic; law and justice; the judicial process; legislative scienti? 
administrative decision-making; impact of politics, economics, tial l 

ruden 


advance on legal systems; contemporary trends in jurisp pape” 
Chandler—(Researe 


Park, Cheh, Nolan, Steinhardt —(Examination) 

Fall—day and evening; spring —evening) J chandi 

U.S. Foreign Relations Law (2) р pe read й 
- terials to be Oe уди 


Seminar involving the study of foreign relations law. Mà lems 
discussed relate to the Constitutional and other public law prob! pap? ' 
in the development and conduct of US. foreign relation Stein". 

H , © J 
international Law and World Order (3) M for 56 


An introduction to international law that provides the backé A 
ts in any“ 


ized seminars. Emphasis on national states às participan ts 
lic bodies and other participa, eat 


processes with consideration of pub 


i 
of range of available sanctions; roles and effects of кай iav; ® jı 
under the U.S. Constitution; introductory study of humani repeat 
. no 


tory study of the World Bank. Complements but does ) 

Law 447. (Examination)  (Fall—day and evening; spring w 

Introduction to International Economic Law (Bhal vade aw Yegon 

An introductory survey of U.S, trade law, the internatio! tion int w 
»d on ade à ли и 

involved organizations, U.S. trade policy and its form "ade law and PLA 


domestic political developments on US international t ent issu ac 
its administration, an introduction to international md its 
international monetary system Emphasis will be on trà ord 
with other topics considered (Examination) (Fall -dA oy (2) P 
ла! Business Transacti tion of git. 


Legal Aspects of Internatior 


: à ; issolu law 
US. law and practice relating to the formation and d j civil " 
: her common y | 


business agreements; brief treatment of ot 

multinational codes, and multilateral agreements; US. 0 
regulation of foreign investment concession, licensing 
financial agreements; sources of finance; transnatio 


447 


450 


452 


454 
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including taxation, antitrust, foreign payments; protection of foreign invest 
ment exhaustion of lox al remedies and espousal; nationalization of invest 
ments sovereign immunity; litigation in a transnational setting, including 
choice of law and torum, jurisdiction, discovery, enforcement arbitration 
Occasional &uest lecturers. Emphasis on current problems. (Examina 


tion) 


Introd: 


Spring 
United N 


ever 


ung 


ations Law and World Order (2 


: action to international 

Nations ( harter 

nance of international peace and security 
national and collective self-defense; cu 
Ge 


Unfair trade 
to enter 


tra 
tion of 
Protect 


(F. 


asic eç 
Offenses 
Act $1; 


all—ey 


Neral Assembly 
al Court of Justice 
Examination 

Seminar: Inte 
Survey of arbitr 
transactions 
and the 


ideas and trade 
lon of compet 


under 
ening, spring... 


An 


anti 


onomic th 
Price 


A conspiracies 
Industria] 


cS Of the 
Onsumer Pi 


markets 
demarks 


епдаде 


Spr 
mat 


practice 


and trad 


ade 
Robir 


ing—day and evening 


ional Law (2. 


Spring 


$ 


e names 


secrets; right of p 
itors 


1!son-Patman Act 


ay and evening 


an 


titrust Laws 3 


trust law 
eor 
fixing 


5 anc 
nt regula 
arm re 


and othe 


Co 
r 


2: mergers 
Мепапсе 


Dtection ( enter 


Y of tree 
marke 
bow Otts 
юп 


trade 


and other 


1ivton 
Examination 


concept of 
1 processes 1 
tion of а; 


sulting from defectiy 


and proof in negligence, w 


г cases. Problems 


n dealing with injuri 


aper or Examination 


nsumer arr 


more of 
isa project th 
1 show 
iner-city consu 


Programs allow 


association 


а number of 


tS may also write and 


Mallison 


law through study of law and practice of United 
structure and process of decision of United Nations; mainte 


peaceful settlement of disputes and 


rrent 


day 


problems considered by 
and Security Council and recent dex isions of the Internation 


the 


Complements but does not repeat the material in Law 444 


Gordon 


ation in international commercial, financ ial, and governmental 
Analysis of the arbitr 


Weston, Banzhaf, Schwartz, 


ublicity 


d state 


Commission Act 
апа consumer protection st 


legislation 


Weston 
and policy under the Sherman Clayton, and FTC Acts 


e and 


Fall and spring 


activities 


dangerous 


Schechter, Germain 


at common law and under modern legislation; privilege 
and compete; interference with contra tual relationships; 
imitation of product appearance; misappropria- 
basic copyright principles 


and consumers against false advertising and unfair or 
tices under Federal l'rade 


Trademark Act, and 


atutes; price and service discrimi 


Examination 


Schechter, Barnes 


market operation; the Rule of Reason and per se 


t division and related agreements under Sherman 


measurement of 


monopolization and attempts to monopolize under 
and joint ventures under Sherman and Clayton Acts 
vertical restraints; exclusive dealing and 


and Sherman Acts; selected exemptions 


day and evening 


Schwartz, Barnes 


product liability and consumer's remedies 
n evaluation of risk and benefit encountered 
ingerous and defective products. Survey of civil 


products with 


arranty, nuisance, fraud, misrep 
associated with hazard identification 
ilation. Review of Consumer Product Safety Act 


165 and гє medies in spec ifl areas 


Fall and spring—day 


Rothschild and Staff 


mers 


students 


to 


publish in the Consumer 


Clinical treatment of consumer protection 
the Center's projects. For 
àt solves problems received in writing or 
Consumer H-E-L-P" places students 
The cluster intern program 
District of £ olumbia Office of Consumer Protec 


gain experience in 


| 
H 
| 
| 


Ta 


+ 


= 


CL 


462 Seminar: Trade Regulation (2) 


464 Patent Law (2) 


469 Seminar: Law of Privacy (2) 


470 Medicine for Lawyers (2) 


472 Law and Medicine (2) ee Ый, 
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Protection Reporting Service. Minimum of 8 hours work commitment ei? 
week; 2-hour weekly seminars required in addition for 3 credits. May 
repeated once for a total credit not to exceed 6 hours идеп 

(2) Bankruptcy Clinic—Open to second- and third-year students. St 
participate in negotiations with creditors, counsel clients in finane thal 
through intensive interviews and prepare legal petitions in p er 
may be necessary to assist clients. May be taken for 2 or 3 credits. One and 
half hour weekly seminar. (Davis) 

The grade СН (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for bo 
course. (Fall, spring, and summer—day) 


th sections of ths 
Weston, e 


Group study of current problems relating to unfair trade practices 
antitrust laws. (Research Paper) (Spring—day! Kayt" 


Law of patents subsequent to issuance of patent; nature of patent کد‎ ۴ 
and as a legal instrument; validity—novelty, nonobviousness, tility pe 
r estoppel d 


u 
ment; infringement, doctrine of equivalents, and file-wrappe 
signed for students intending to specialize in patent law; knot al 


experience in patent law helpful but not prerequisite. (E 


evening) ир 


۴ 


466 Patent Office Practice (2) 
tent, in 


ing to issuance of pà 

Obtaining аг” novell! 
earliest possible patent filing date; continuing applications, res angry 
and nonobviousness requirements; substantive rules of priority ‚ dou 


d foi 


Substantive and procedural law of patents lead 
related to proceedings before U.S. Patent Office. 


and related affidavit practice; nature of claims an ' ent law 
patenting. Designed for students intending to specialize In pat 
uisite: Law 464. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 

comp 


468 Computers and the Law (3) 
ected major legal problems presented РУ titution 


A critical study of sel 
" = x . 2n ~trine and legal 
technology, including the impact upon legal doc Я of coy 


Jurimetrics, the theory of various uses that are and may be istration í 


in legal research, the practice of law, and court а 


dii or 
examined. Familiarity with the rudiments of computer science ENT p 


would be helpful, but is not required. (Examination) 


A review of the law of privacy as it has developed in con i 
law, and state and federal statutes. Current developmen paper! 
further expansions of privacy rights are considered. ( 


ї 
M 


i 
AN 


Survey of the basic medical sciences and the rudiments де 
encountered in the practice of law. Medical terminology’ à neni 
trauma, and industrial medicine. The application of 

tion is demonstrated in personal injury or negligence а hasis 


as well as in commitment and equitable proceedings. Em 
lawyer to communicate most effectively with medical specia 


(Fall and spring—day! Sharp? 


N 


MA 


inda = 5 to pro 
Malpractice, insurance and alternative р causation ту inte 
securing and presenting medical evidence to prove ; 


chemical test data and behavioral science rae = hospitals: "d 
practice of the professions professional organizatio | science ру 
service delivery; public policy intervention in Examination! ) мее 


.{ 
abortion, transplantation, and coerced treatment 


474 Seminar: Drugs and the Law (2) andi including P ii В 
A study of federal and state laws controlling illicit consti gg 


evolution of these laws, current offenses and penales renin 
the criminal sanction, enforcement practices, -— 
Alternative models for controlling drugs, including 
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legalization Five cla 


Student teams conduct « 
in the field. ( 


Issue: 


Law 


lawyers 
devices 


criminal be 
Causal theories dey 


to 
in 


Penal code 


be analyzed in te 


Paper) 


findings conce 


Strategie 
and beh 
Law 478 
The Po} 


ems and pote 
Perspective of the 
enforcement 
Minorities. 


Assign 


е hear; 
their lega 


Projec 


tv's 


(Re 
ice 


Ce 


AW 


“aw and Criminok 
Criminal Behavior 


The role that criminok ic 


appr 
havic 


5, sen 


rimina] Offen 


develc pment 


ng ‹ 


chan 


2 


Searc 
and 


law 


Civil disorder 


complaint 
ment; police 


ments 


St 


wi 


receive 


nter 


,"UCation Activitie 
with t Ivities 


he N 


T VICeS, and re 


> deaf 


"8-impaired 


ming eff 
s to facilit 
avior scie 


those are. 


ASS se 


mock hearings 


ssions will be devoted to mock criminal trials 


Writing Assignments 


» Science, and Technology (2 


ationships between law 


substantive law throt 


esearch Paper 
2 


al knowledge 
aise the effectiveness 


controlling deviant behavior 


or will be developed 


eloped by v 
te 


nology П: Society's 
der (2 

and current 
of offenders punitive 


ging response 


ate communi 
ntists charged with e 
h Paper 


the 


Community (2 


police officer 
enforcement in the 
review 
handling of juvenile 
ımmer 1986 

and the Law (2 

as in which pe 


right or benefit affo 
gal action 
th disabilitie 
legal Writing credit 


doing a clinic 


and procedures used in handl 


Spring 
y I: Search for the Causes of 


antia] of contemporary urban law 


igh adjudication 


day 
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at which 


lirect and cross examination of guest expert witnesses 


»raded on the basis of assigned memorand 
$ involved in the 


Seminar: | 
Reciprocal rel 
Concepts into 
making techniques 
Scientific issues. (Ң 


а pertaining to the legal 


Spring—day 
Green 


and science; absorption of scientific 
legislation 
ling, developing, and dec iding 


and rule 


Courtless 


' of crime causation may play in assisting 


of various al 


histo: 


Responses to the 


use of socie 


inner city 


^8; crin 


5. Students may choose to prepare а rese 


ternative social and legal 
The search for factors related to 
rically, with emphasis on current 


arious disciplines. Model as well as oper. 
^ncing and probation practices 


ational 


and specialized facilities will 
ationship to such causal theories 


Research 


Courtless 


ty's three major approaches 
mechanical, and correctional Emphasis 


5 to criminal and delinquent behavior; research 


ectiveness of these responses. Analysis of treatment 


ation between members of the 


legal profession 


flectuating these strategies. Prerequisite 


Courtless 


enforcement; the role and 
the police qua organization; styles of law 
relationship with ethnic 
police-community relations; methods in 
procedures 


arrest and 


science and technology in law 
е and crime statistics 


Problem 


Banzhaf 


rsons with disabilities have traditionally 
rded other persons in our society and 
introduction to statutes and agencies designed to 


arch 


and a numerical grade) or to gain 


al project (on a CR NC basis 


for Law and the Deaf 


1 ? 
enter 


Or 
ationa] ( for 
presentatior 
aring-impaired 

aware 


or he 


of their lega 
oblems. St 


И deaf and hea 
4 Preparing 
& handbooks 
learn some sig 
n dealing with de 


Law 


and oblig 


3 


and 
1 to the 
The 


1 rights 


anng impairments 


ations under the law 


Banzhaf 


the Deaf in bringing legal 
more than 13 million Ameri 
Center is designed to help make 
and to assist them in solving 


udents may participate in one or more 
with he 


about legal prob 
> usually held on the ( 


»allaudet College campus; (2 


hearing-impaired persons to 


3) assisting in 


nng-impaired persons in judicial and 


rese 
expli 
n 


arch papers on topics related to 
aining legal topics to the hearing 
language but will be assisted bv 
af individuals Approximatelv 60 hours 
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486 Government Contracts (3) 


487 Government Procurement Law (4 


RRS‏ رو 


teri 


488 Performance of Government Contracts (4) 


ee oe ay 


rit 


489 Administration of Government Contracts (3) , 
һе nt for 


course for a maximum of 8 semester hours of credit. This course may 


taken at the same time as Law 495 or any litigating activities in Law 493. 


grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course (Fall, 5 
summer as arranged) idder 
484 Women and the Law (2) Ri egal 
An examination of the treatment of women in all areas of the law and n^ 
remedies for sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitutional law, crimin 
discrimination in the media, education, and employment. Students ch 


clinical projects or research papers on which to focus the semester 8 
Enrollment limited to 30 students. (Research Paper Spring—day! 

Nash, ped 
Survev of basic law underlving government procurement basic power and 
limitations on federal government in entering into contracts administrative 
legislative policies governing these contracts advertised and negotiat j 
curement procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used. Law m 
substantial equivalent of this course. (Examination and Problem Assign 


(Fall—day! d 
i Cibinic, Lees 


process. The course focuses on the contract formation process, awards: 
ests involving 


techniques for awarding contracts and litigation and prot І d problem 
Law 486 is the substantial equivalent of this course Examination an 
Assignments) (Fall—evening ае, Lee 
Nash, CibiM ^4, 
Discussion of the substantive problems that most frequently — 
performance of government contracts. Interpretation of specificatio jes when 
most generally used contract clauses; analysis of the rights of n pare tained 
performance in accordance with the terms of the contract 1$ "t id 
Analysis of the methods that can be used by the parties to Y disput” 
contract to obtain legal relief, including detailed coverage a Pd extraordi 
procedure, actions for breach of contract, and forms of equitable “examination 


" xd 
nary relief. Law 489 is the substantial equivalent of this course 


and Problem Assignments Spring—evenin "TEC Bedrê 
K i} к Cibinic, i 


Interpretation of contracts and the legal principle 
between the contracting parties. Contractor claims { 
changes, differing site conditions and delays Government enfo the рес 
contract rights for timely performance of work comply r the gove [ 
tions. Terminations for default and the convenience f t am 
Procedures for litigating disputes between the parties Law ^ me 
tial equivalent of this course. (Examination and Problem Assign 


и 
r, Cibini® - 


Spring—day 


Р 4 " е айпа 

Seminar: Government Contracts (2 Bedn 

Formerly Law 489 paper! 

„search 

Research and discussion of selected problem areas Кеѕеа ast 
Spring—day Cibinic of 
;OVer > > "a0 ` А rici 2) у 

Government Contracts Cost and Pricing les and of cost 


Legal aspects of government contract accounting р Negotiation 5 
costs. Cost accounting standards and cost allocation ‚т lem assign" 
profit, and price. Disclosure of cost accounting data suf 


Fall—day "TL 


Clinical Law Work (arr 
Projects involving litigation, research, or public 


E 5,5 4 і res 
ic inte t 1 
nature (including aid to indigent uppor of public in nor , 
es or courts! тау wane l! 


be apP 


tions, and support ot governmental agenci 
be supervised by a faculty member. Projects must 


= 


the Law Center Supervisory Committee 


)ojec 
Project is appropriate and as to the 


Tc 
granted. A maximum of 10 semester hours of credit may be taken in one or two 
Semeste 

seme Sters. This « ourse is open to a li 


n mited number of third-vear law students 
1e grade CR Credit) or NC (No ( redit) is given for this course Fall and 
Spring) 


493 Legal Aid arr 


(1) Civ, 
1) Civil Administrative 


three members! both as to whether the 
number of semester hours of credit to be 


Sirulnik and Staff 
att Law Clinic Working under the supervision of staff 
٤ ZU 
neys, students represent indigent litigants before state and federal admin 


istrative age 
Ас ative agencies Activities include Social Sec urity Disability he 
A ccommodations Office he 


hearings Food St 
work. Ten hours 
additional weekly 


arings, Rental 
arings, Unemployment and Worker's ( ompensation 


amp reviews, will writing, and other public benefits program 


work per week required. Two-hour weekly 
: meeting with supervisor 
Чшге 

1 ed prior to registration. (Del Giudice 


i2 
2) Immigration Clinic—Clinic 
i “portation | 


seminar and 
Permission of the instructor re 


al work includes representation of clients at 


earings, and oral argument before the 
izati І | 
tion Se ‘vice, Board of Immi 


Stude. 
tudents will assist 
Problems 


Immigration and Natural 
gration Appeals, and the US. Court of Appeals 
aliens residing in the W 


18 adjustment from 
ifications 
Mries to enter the 
' those whose 


ashington area with a wide variety of 
includir 


nonimmigrant to immigrant status 
abor cert 


and work visas obtaining visas fc 
United States, and obt 
Visas have 

Геп hours work per week 


r their relatives in 
aining voluntary departure 
expired and who are threatened with 
required. Two-hour weekly seminar and 
eting with supervisor. Permission of the instructor prior to 


Terequisite or concurrent registration: Law 360 
> Clinical Placement 


-5tudents arrange independent projects with 
al public inte 


rest organizations for academic ‹ redit. A compilation 


ш available within the Community Legal Clinics office 
us ‘Ceive 
staff, (Barthel) receive prior approval by the Director of Clinical Programs or the 
(4) Sma 
этап B " 
Small bugi meds Clinic—Under guidance of the instructor students assist 
Sinesses and nonprofit or 


ganizations, dealing with a wide vanety of 
afting Partnership and inc orporation papers, drafting 
and commercial leases 
5. Prerequisite Law 32 


| including dr 
Ving contrac 
& contracts advising on tax problems, and 


lor to ronem 327 and 420. Permission of the instructor 
.. “Пе grade CR (Cy "d ———", a 
COurse (Fall, з edit} or NC (No Credit) is given for all sections of this 
495 Law Stud a 
£ > is" dn 
A Clinica} d in Court (4 Carter 
а trial lawyer whi E trial advocac y, offering an opportunity to develop skills as 
District of оты "Presenting indigent persons in the superior Court of th« 
ос ses | "marg là. Students may participate in either the « ivil division (which 
ctio, ut also upon the representation of tenants in landlord-tenant 
Or th rimina] pa dies some consumer negligence, and other civil matters 
ы 1 êrê e Pon in which student litigators defend persons charged 
"S jury trials The, enses Students in both divisions have the opportunity 
^ Vision of etie) ге responsible for all aspects of litigation under the 
plea p stigations ei interviewing clients and witnesses. ‹ onduct 
'à bare. а > А 
Sup io Gaining and conducting sine otis earings ere cri heditiations E 
тре, Ourt's third nates : : motions he anngs and trials pursuant to the 
held “ape Law 218 215 nius 4 ~ е rule. Only third-vear students who have 
Ne nes Зе ivi] division еа Mondee 2 re Tes in the « unic. Seminars are 
м, ay € 'enings Students E ay evenings and in the « nminal division on 
St dent Ces and Plan to devote ore сто фи er ten svalicbin fon cont 
egin must partic ipate in qeProximately 20 hours per week to the « linic 
Sprin E in either the summe '* program for two consecutive semesters 
lester of the er or fall Application must be made during the 


есес : 
I ling ac ademic vear This course тау not be taken 
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496 


497 


498 


Director E.S. Sirulnik ri AW. Reitz? 
Faculty Advisers D.P. Rothschild, ES. Sirulnik, J Banzhal 1^ 


Related Courses 


496 Law Students Civil Rights 
495 Law Students in Court 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


rollment i 
credit) # 


at the same time as Law 497 or any litigating activities in Law 493. Еп! 
limited, with selection by lottery. The grade CA (Credit) or NC (No 


given for this course. (Fall, spring and summer) a sul 
Law Students Civil Rights Research Sirulnik an 

Council (LSCRRC) (2, 3, or 4) and 
Clinical problems concerned with the legal problems of minorities, women: fot 


the poor. Students work with organizations such as the Lawyers C i jon d 
Civil Rights Under Law, Women's Legal Defense Fund, Civil Rights 
the Justice Department, Institute for the Development of Indian Law, citize™ 
Committee Against Discrimination in Housing, and National for ei? 
Law Center Approximately 60 hours of work per semester are required course 
credit hour. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this sprint 
Permission of the instructor is required prior to registration. (Fall, 


summer) and sid 
Clinical Studies in Urban Law (arr.) sirulnik represe 
(1) Civil Litigation Clinic—Open to third-year students. Students and O 
indigent litigants in the Small Claims, Family, Landlord-Tenant, € 
Divisions of the D.C. Superior Court. Work responsibilities ine argu 
interviewing, investigation, settlement negotiations preparation semi 
of motions, as well as conducting actual trials Two-hour 
(Strand, Barthel) 

(2) Federal Appellate Clinic—Open to third-year students. sues ре 
pate in preparing actual cases on appeal, starting with review "Tm 
and culminating with preparation of brief and oral argument А and pro 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit Appellate practice cet 
dure studied through texts; consultation with appellate Ји епз б 
and attorneys with cases pending on appeal observation of semina" (pe 
Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals Two-hour b 
Giudice! ot "o 

3) Consumer Litigation Clinic—Open to third-year students. of the р” 
sent indigent consumers іп the Small Claims and Civil Division. mini 
Superior Court and U.S. District Court and represent consumers gogo 
tive proceedings before the D.C Department of Consumer initial inter" 
Affairs. Students assume full case responsibility from the 
through trial. Two-hour weekly seminar p students p 

For all sections, admission is by permission of instru Must be tk“ id ۹ 
submit applications during spring term of preceding year. redit hours 
credit hours per term for the entire academic year or for 2 € 


over both summer sessions. (Fall, spring, summer) 

Legal Activism (2 or 3) pv 
Study of the legal process, not to benefit individual йә terest- To 
tool for affecting social change and advancing the p princip й 
discussed in a 2-hour seminar meeting each week ince the PR d 
maximizing legal leverage, legal judo guerrilla law, Wo al 1008 ci 
members of Congress, drafting of legal documents, unuan n 
tactics, negotiation, making money from public interest law; or in се 
choose to bring a public interest legal action before an as and related” 
may undertake another legal action project for 3 on a topi 
numerícal grade. Alternatively, students тау do researc lay! 

public interest law for 2 credits on a CA NC basis. (F 


CLINICAL LEGAL STUDIES 


— 
= 


Research Council (LSCRRC) 
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= Legal Aid 


. ^ Problems of the 


а Legal Activism 
; National Center for Law 
Clinical Law Work 


Consumer 


and the Deaf ^ | 


nvironment; é i 

414 Clinica] - al Litigation М 

497 Clin; tudies in Environmental Law Tu 

$ Inical Studies in Urban Law M | 
Taduate Clinical Studies | | 


5 М > = е 
00 Practical Economics for Lawyers (2) 
9r students with no prior 


required Key Principles of ec 


Rubin 
economics training. No calculus or statistics is 


айан 'onomíic theory are presented, with focus on the 
Application of these Principles to antitrust regulatory impact analysis (includ 


i 
ae environmental cost/benefit analysis) utility ratemaking and regul 
eregulation The course also 


pert witnesse 


ation, and 
considers preparation and examination of 


5 in these areas of the law Examination) (Spring 
50 evening) s 
1 ic E . - 
Public Economic Policy and the Law (2 Peterson 
Dterrelation of 


bbs law and economics in such subject-m 

Pt t; Contexts as economic regulation of indust 

аа К“ research and development practices, fore 

50 Public Spending priorities Research Paper 
2 Опотіс Planni 

С Planning and the Law (2 


ications of ec onomi 


atter categories and 
ry, fiscal policy planning 
ign trade and investment 
Spring—evening 

Barnes 
analysis in the study of legal problems 
tions. Social welfare theory and basic microeconomic theory 


Xplore the common law For students with no previous economic 
' /Xamination Spring—day 
503 Statisti ий 


азе met} Law (2 Barnes 
Employme,, approach to using statistical analysis in proving legal issues 
ered For nt discrimination civil rights, and regulatory law cases are consid 
evening) Students who are afraid of numbers. (Examination) (Spring 
505 U.S 
». Ве, ^ 
Study оп of International Trade (2 Johnston 
Overnm огу апа practica] application of United States laws, regulations, and | 
еп!а] infrastructure 
5 an 


international 
ncing US. regulation, eg, GATT, the MTN 
hip, commerce, and navigation; constitutional 
ation of international trade exemplary areas of 
istration Act foreign assets control, tax Foreign 
ief for dod ycott regulations, antitrust countervailing duties 
industries, East-West trade, generalized system of 
enclature Examination Spring—evening 


| i | Brown 
APplicabi,  “OMpanies (2) 

Pp Icability he Investmen 
ау bring an ent 


ге! 
507 R 


! Company Act of 1940 to particular business 
ity within the statutory de 


"finition of investment 
5; policy conside: 


rations relating to front-end loads 

nd « dv ertising and promotion; restrictions on activities 
‚ ште 

Stment nt SEC disclosure requirements. Applicability of the 


of 1940 to activities of individuals and entities 


d civil} First Amendment issues raised by SEC enforce 
Y а : ia Jility L » a 
Ser; amination) y under the 


"pts and 


design, finance, and 
xamination of the means of reconcil 


^ 
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e consumers and 


ing the expectations of various groups of health care servit 


providers. (Research Paper Spring—evening) 

509 Food and Drug Law (2) Kaplan, me 
Ihe Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and related laws. Consu . 
government, and industry viewpoints. (Choice of Research Paper or 
tion 5pring—evening А 

Rothschild 


520 Labor Standards (2) 


521 Labor Relations in the Federal Service (2) case 
| the structure and лсе 


510 Administrative Practices and Procedures 


(Food and Drug Administration) (2 the 
rhe study of FDA administrative procedures for the purpose of investigating 
significance that administrative practice has on regulatory activity The 

will consider FDA rulemaking procedures in general, a step-by-step cons 


ation of the various hearing procedures now available under the new ei 
» enable the P 


practices and procedures, and problems designed tc н solution: 
application of rulemaking and hearing procedures tọ achieve re 
Prerequisite: Law 342. (Examination rrifield 
518 Seminar: Comparative Labor Law (2) Me sri 
A comparison of different systems for the regulation of labor and ‘ems 9* 


relations in selected countries. Group study of how common pro 


: f 
handled under these systems. Topics may include legal status о pargaininé 
agreements, worker participation in decision-making, limits on 


weapons, procedures for settlement of grievances and jurisdiction: 


protection against unfair dismissal, and reconciliation of individus ' (Research 
and majority group interests. Prerequisite; Law 338 or equivalent. 


Paper сіло 
t 


Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act, its scope and exemptions, d con 
and suspensions; the laws establishing labor standards for gu tract А® 
tracts, including the Davis-Bacon Act Walsh-Healey Act Service Comp 
and Work Hours Act; the role of the Department of Labor, the trat and 
General, and the contracting agencies in interpretation, adminis 
enforcement of these statutes. (Examination spring—evening Tobias 


serv 


Study of the Civil Service Reform Act, with emphasis ог 

Labor Relations Ane 
Board. Par: 
and private sector 


law developed by the Federal 
Impasses Panel and Merit Systems Protection 
between federal sector, non-federal public sector 


Research Paper Fall—evening Osborne, 


) 


22 Internal Union Affairs (2 ore Wi 
1 their members wi h 3 


Study of the legal relations between unions anc ion 
mpl » rid mend the right to uni n U 

emphasis on the right to fair representation liscipline upo m 
compulsory union membership, the imposition of dise rion elections ion 
members, reporting requirements, the « onduct of intern ; the regul" 

eeships 
‚ 338. | 


fiduciary duties of union officers, the imposition of et "e 
pe 5 е: La 
of racketeering, and political action of unions Prerequis! 


tion Fall—evening yr 0” 


А survey of the National Labor Relations Board's ш ү | 
road exposure to all remedi 


dures. The course is designed to provide a b urvey a 088 
g a surve) eite 

National Labor Relations Board's practice, in luding i А uisite: 

wre remedie 

and the particular procedures used to secure г mec 


labor law course. (Research Paper 


524 Equal Employment Opportunity (2) 1 xecutive nde pig 
reo ч a de aws and € x 
This course covers the spectrum of fede ral же Title уп of the igri 


Equal Pay Act of 1963, as amended in 
Employment Act; the Civil Rights Act of 1866; the P 
Orders 11246 an% nd other 


National Labor Relations Act; Executive hia Plan 
government contractors (including, the ph 


Philadel 
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ment-imposed 


affirmative action plans and bid conditions 
No. 4 relating to 


sex discrimination Substantive 
to employees of firms doing busine 
other Private firms and state 


u n ге federal legislation 


and Revised Order 
and procedural rights available 
$5 with the government, as well as those of 
and local government agencies subject to the 
Examination) (Fall —evening; spring—day 
Litigation (2 

' Supreme Court's work in the 
ently decided cases. Facets of 


ar upon labor litigation litigation strategies and objectives of 
actitioners who practice labor law before the Supreme Court 
study intensiv ely the labor relations opinions of an individual 
а by participation in a mock conference of the Justices on a 
Pending or. recent case and preparation of a paper analy zing the Justice's views 


оп i " 
(S important labor law issues. Prerequisite: Law 338 Research Paper 
Spring—evenin 


527 Equal En 
q mployment Claims and Litigation 2 
Litigation in fe r 


leral n 
faced Geral court of 


Driesen 
labor law field, with emphasis 
Supreme Court practice and 


Justice, follow 


Morris 
a claim of employment discrimination; problems 


both plaintiff and defendant; practice in drafting 
attorneys for the parties would prepare in litigating a claim of 
mination. (Problem Assignments Spring—evening) 
"Sector Labor Law 2 Nassau, Craver 
ntemporary problems of labor law. The course is devoted 
lems of the public sector Research Paper) Spring—day) 
€ Forensic Scientist, Starrs, Melson 
val Lawyer (2 


etm © acquaint the Student with th 
Ory and the courtroom accept 
` evidence on 


© operations of a modern crime 
ability of testimony of forensic scientists 
- laboratory lest results. Identification of individuals 
tion, ir T —— footprints voiceprints anthropological reconstruc- 

iting, Ба" ЕЗ Serology), identification оѓ objects (ballistics 
Paper), toxicolc, ing fiber identification paints, varnishes, glass, wood 
camera, the с ҚУ pathology forensic 


0 use of the microscope and the 
ment, Visual nam and the medical examiner systems, and drug law enforce- 
Tatories a 5, crime laboratory guest lecturers, and field trips to crime 
А esearc a - 1 = Е а 
Minar ч h Paper Fall—evening spring—day 


Tying c oe o ations of criminal law mastery of techniques in 
actual crimina] ечод Class sessions built around mock problems based on 
ors, Al] Phases tma student role-playing as defense attorneys and prosecu 
tion, dis мегу, t crimina] trial work are covered —client relations investiga- 
nique: irect nal preparation Particular emphasis on courtroom tech- 
laying а апа cross examination 


impeachment refreshing recollection 
Dits, argument, and courtroom demeanor Though 
5 are written from a defense Viewpoint techniques 


and defense Enrollment limited to 15 


dents Prerequisite: Law 305. Students may elect to 
&rade or the 


ч А г &rade CR (Credit) or № No Credit 
Study of o nal Corrections 2 


Cripe 
, 'ntencing procedures includ »robation 
im F icluding probatior 
Students Prisonment) and le 


&al rights of prisoners. Enrollment limited to 
(Fall—evening 


5 апа Their Role . 
| i Carroll 
History i Investments (2) 


4 : System; review of the Federal Reserve System 
ties; ; regulatory 4 : 
exam ation “Ory agencies: re 


'Rulation of traditional banking activi 
ompany Act; history of s. 


Spring e ening 


ца лаи 


A 
iiA 


A. 
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539 


541 


o 
$ 
л 


546 


548 


7 Pollution Control Law (2 hazardous 
ution, (jon pnm 
stru 


Survey of Mortgage Finance (2) 

Overview of mortgage finance and the secondary mortgage 
the origins, financing, and operations of major government-spo ۴ 
cies, the legal and regulatory framework, economic function, mortgage PA 
the role of mortgage-backed securities, and expansion of the private 
Examination Fall—evening Nash 
Intergovernmental Relations 1 (2) tion 
Study of federalism, emphasizing current techniques for achieving 000P yy 
and coordination between federal, state, and local governments: jg gpd 
consideration of devices used, including interstate compacts, grants-in 


exercise of regulatory powers. (Research Paper! (Fall-—day! Nash 
Intergovernmental Relations II (2) ics 0 
Advanced seminar on multi-government activities and current top 

intergovernmental relations. (Research Paper недеп! 
Water Resources Law (2 ^ tion W 
Federal and state powers over water, riparian and prior appropri c ar 


‚ s 
trines, Indian and reserved rights, groundwater law Federal program jon а | 


f ect 
resources development, federal permit programs Wetland poa (pa 
coastal zone management. Recommended as an introductory COU 


nation Fall —evening! Kus 
Environmental Planning (2) wv Act, Di 

" 
Administrative law issues, the National Environmental Policy 


river wet 
preservation, parkland protection, coastal zone management, state ei 


ation planning 


floodplain planning, comprehensive transport 4 
(Examination) 


mental planning laws, mitigation requirements 


evening 
Environmental Litigation (2) prow 
lude pleading js 


orders and preliminary injunctions, trial preparation, i 
or gradua а] jr 


witnesses and scientific evidence. Prerequisite third-vear nvironmen 


Recommended for students who have taken at least one е | 1 
course. Enrollment limited to 35 students. (Writing Assignee cB 
Natural Resources Law (2 ‚ forestry: 
Introduction to federal public lands and their multiple uses: i ad 
water, mining, fish and wildlife, recreation, and presets tid specs 


Congressional and state authority over these lands — park system у 
and wildlife refuges. The Wilderness Act and the NS Recommended 

focus on topical case studies and statutory materials. he 14 
Fall—evening) pue” : 


introductory course. (Examination was 


А detailed analysis of federal regulation of water poll hazard 
con 
ct and jn 


and toxic substances. Intensive examination of st wagt rA 


process and toxic effluent controls under the Clean Wate onservatio" ig 
» Resource С 

waste handling, disposal, and clean-up under the Res se, cont? 

ental Respon j 


Recovery Act and the Comprehensive Environm xic substance jan 
and Liability Act. Other statutes covered include the To сіе, and. ite: 
x icide, РИ prered cof 
» students. 
cide Act. Recommended for third-year and graduate e course! 9 
110. Law 543 and 342 (or another basi administrathe ring eig 
mended prior to taking this course Examination) : ‘Hed n 


Control of Toxic and Hazardous Substances (2 hemes 
Analysis of the federal and state laws and regulatory pr toe i 
control of toxic and hazardous substances Federal rce consen уук 
include the Toxic Substances Control Act the are ide hi 
Recovery Act, the Federal Insecticide Fungicide, and tion, 
Comprehensive Environmental Response Compenss ol „дий! 


эз to toxic control; 


Superfund"). Common law as it relate 
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М 
institutional problems associated with the control of toxic and hazardous i 
Substances Examination Spring—evening I 
t Energy (2 Hollis N 
Survey of federa] regulation of the major energy industries. Emphasis on federal | 
Controls affecting the natural gas, coal, oil, synthetic fuel, and electric indus Ki 
tries The course approaches energy regulation from a statutory and case || 
standpoint and also deals with practical, procedural issues Enrollment is ni i 
limited to 35 students Recommended for third year students. (Examination 
(Fall—evening |" 
550 Use апа Contro] of Nuclear Energy (2 Malsch И 
ne of the legal framework for regulation of nuclear energy in the United 
5 and for dealing with proliferation of nuclear weapons abroad. Discussion 
of Substantive technical and Policy issues relating to nuclear power reactor 
"e disposal Of radioactive waste and safeguarding nuclear installations a 
a domestic nuclear terrorism. Fo us of the legal discussion 
Nuclear Regul; 


al 
tory eris National } nvironmental Policy Act of 1969, conduct 
injuries fro under the Administrative Procedure Act 
б " n nuclear ac« idents, and preiicensing antitrust reviews 
aper 
i and Know-how Licensing (2 
l licensin цә gal criteria nex essary to implement and maint 
Proprieto; Б Programs emphasis on the strategy and tec hniques that permit a 
Owner of | Itellectual property to effectively ‹ xpioit his or her st 
Objectives he form of property. Subject areas covered a 
license ота ; nsing; legal outline of censing situations; rights 
and ади * lors in selecting which inventions to license 
Negotiatin ; A finding апа selecting the right 
i wad 16 terms and « sauses of the contract administering an 
licensing. artes and misuse constraints on 
Problems in arteria affecting the patent and Know-how contract 
icensing ав ecret, know-how and show-how contracts 
tion) їч! йе: Law 464 Choice of Research Paper or 
553 Chemica) 16 odd vears—evening 
i cel Patent Practice (2 
interfere, ee pe application preparation, prosecution. а 
466, ч compa, bi i to chemical patent practice 
(Fall, even ve; able experience in the practice of patent law. (Ex 
554 Ы years- evening 
Minar a Topics in Patent Law 2 
w Topica. um "irn ted, advarx ed, and usually 
Patent infripg, 0 ude the Re-examination Statute of 1981, pr 
Patent d сору Hv to the US. Court of Appeals for the Federal Cire 
ngineenec hg ut Protection of ‘ving microorganism and 
Practice o ag ез, fraud іп patent practices, and advanc ed aspects of 
е erence рган b 5. Patent and Trademark Office 
555 64 4nd 466 а a Course may be repeated for credit Prereqi 
Rese us E t iper Fall, even vears evening 
Prerequisi е; Law um Trademark, and Copyright Law (2 
Proposed Outline of : t66, and related courses Request in writing, with 
onl one Month prior to Of research must be submitted to the instructor at 
5 r and Paper Subida oe Gay. Work must be « ompleted M 
(Resa. S May repeat this course об 1416г than the last day of classes 
558 | Search Paper Fal Course once lor credit with the approval of 
nte. + all апа spring 
Origin of a and Comparative Pate › 
Franc Patent ча: ia atent Law (2 
Pate ermany USSR ы *ms of major countries 
8, Inventors ar 9 others. ( omparative 
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dures, oppositions, revocation, renewal fees, compulsory licensing infring® 
ment, etc. International Convention for the Protection of Industrial Prope 
origin, membership, organization, substantive provisions Treaties in the 
ing, Common Market patent system, Nordic Patent, Patent Cooperation 
Council of Europe activities. Prerequisite: Law 464 and 466 (Examination) 
(Spring, even years—evening) 
Copyright Law (3) Moor" 
Historical background; formalities and essentials in securing à copyrigh! 
subject matter of copyright remedies; international aspects of co t ; 
Berne Union, Universal Copyright Convention, Inter-American Conventio" 
copyright licensing and performing rights societies (Examination) (spriné" 
evening) нейег 
U.S. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, 
Protection, and Franchising of Trademarks (2) of trade" 
Procedural and substantive law on use, registration, and protection Trade’ 
marks, including detailed registration procedure in the US. Patent апо iit 
mark Office, common law rights to marks, and licensing and f 
arrangements. (Examination) (Fall, odd years—evening) crat 
Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques (2) Ramundo, Tankel, 
Roles of the attorney-negotiator and principal (client) in the private, in tion 
izational, and international negotiating environments; the “think process 
mentality and a suggested conceptualized approach to the negotiation i оре? 
including the definition of negotiation, four phases of negotiation, consider 
tional checklists; negotiating techniques, including presentatior? а don 
ations and the use of persuasion, tactics and ploys and classic do $ an exe" 
lists; theories of the opening position and concession-making. ! ed bY the 
cises in the actual conducting of negotiations Enrollment limit 1986! 
instructors. (Writing Assignments) (Fall—day; spring—evening: е chterm 
The International Law of Human Rights (2) Perian and 
Development of the rights of man from Grotius through the of human 
he field оао 
tion; UY 


u 


0 


French Revolutions to the work of the United Nations in ! 

rights: the individual vis-à-vis the State; the regional approach ree 
protection of human rights, with emphasis on the European ts in armed 
inter-American, African, and Socialist approaches; human righs 
conflict; and terrorism as a basic deprivation of human rights. 

Paper) (Fall—evening) steinhard! 
International Law of Air and Space (2) of air 
Study of the development of international law related to the use of 
outer space; analysis of air and space treaties in force; the , consider 
intergovernmental and nongovernmental international organiza ities: spi 
ation of special problems such as liability resulting from space “outer P^, 
technology and arms control, and pollution and contamination ( 


earth resources, sensing, etc. Enrollment limited to 25 М ] 

Paper) (Fall—evening) posi 

International Law of the Sea (2) (of internat 
Development °" pigh seb 


International law related to the use of ocean space. ; 
al law concerning internal waters, territorial sea, contiguous e d 
continental shelf, fisheries, exclusive economic zone, marit sereme, 
marine environment, marine scientific research, deep seabed, areas. | 
disputes. Current legal and policy issues associated with these 

боп) (Spring—evening) 

International Humanitarian Law of Coercion Control 2,4 ay 
Process of legal decision concerning international confi ational pun 
including the protection of war victims control of 5 crimes A луй h 
problems concerning weapons of mass destruction, W the 


ment, and problems of preserving human and materin аа 
coercion situations to minimum order ones Considera victims: 
ection of War cross 


four Geneva Conventions of 1949 for the Prot Men of the 
Protocols of 1977, the role of the International Committ à 
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ga! system of China; analysis of the constitutional 
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counter revolutionary 


evening 


ab countries, Turkey 
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ons Common Carriers (2 


regulation of the telephone industry 
arner regulation, federal and state jurisdiction 
services, FCC and judicial responses to the growth 
the telecommunic 


divestiture of AT& 


al Income Taxation (2 
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ах benefit 
method of reporting gain 


5 in accounting periods 
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and corporate 


and employee, tl 


ns. Survev of the 


the Internal Revenue 
stment trusts 


Policy and practice 
and gifts to them 


al interpretation 


Research Paper 


Ramundo 
gal relationship of individual to state and other 
Soviet legal system; Soviet 
Soviet federalism 


and obligations of citizenship; criminal law property 
topics in 


law 


procedure; international law 


Hsia 


| 
taw 


state structure, and rights and duties of 
administration of justice—courts procur 
marriage law; land 


principles of civil 1 


atorates 
act and other 


aw; Chinese concept of international law 


Entezari 


iran, including basic principles of 


codes, and investigation of Western 
Research Paper 


Spring—evening 
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Topics include the 

regula- 


ot 


ations industry, the access charge contro 
Choice of Research Paper or Examina- 


Halpern 


and deduction to the proper 
implications of timing differences annual 
counting partic 
'ipt and the « 


accounting 


ularly the cash method and the acı rual 
ash equivalency doctrine, transac tional 
rule and claim of right doctrine 
cost recovery (including depreciation 


the 


and methods. Net operating losses and 
ау also be considered. While this 
accounting methods 
'deral taxation 


course entails some 


it is directed principally at 
Students interested primarily in secur 
icial accounting precepts should instead take | 
Prerequisite: Law 420 or 


AW 


its equivalent Examina- 


Davis 


| tax benefits of the corporate form of 
oblems involved in the tax pl 


anning of the 


operation, including the tax definition of a 
uctions available to c orporate payers, the compen- 
зе debt-equity question, the 
holding company tax multiple corpo 
types of corporations receiving 
Code, such as financial institu- 
regulated investment companies, coopera 


ations Prerequisite: Law 424 Research Paper 
evening 


‘ganizations 
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of preferred tax treatment for 
Statutes, regulations, and IRS practice 
s, and policy considerations. Tests of 
and limited tax preference 
qualified exemption 


Mechanics of secur- 


unrelated business income 
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private inurement, political activity. Denial or loss of exemption. Retum ш 
reporting requirements. Comparative tax treatment of nonexempt and mana 
it organizations. Special sanctions with respect to private foundations, 
ers, and donors for improper, excessive, or prohibited activities. Enroll ins 
may be limited. Prerequisite: Law 420. (Choice of Research Paper or 
tion) (Fall—evening) «Шер 
Taxation—Real Estate and Income (2) Tucker, ' 
The effect of income taxes on the real estate market and real estate transaction 
sales and exchange of real estate interests; various entities for the tenani 
and development of real estate; the impact of taxes on the landlord а 
the impact of taxes on the mortgagor and mortgagee, including the and 
financing techniques, such as sale-leaseback; depreciation, amortizati ut 
obsolescence; basis and basis adjustments; and casualties and other equi 
tary conversions. Prerequisite: Law 420. Law 424 is suggested but not 
(Examination) (Spring—evening) 
Taxation—Oil and Gas (2) oil and # 
Application of federal income tax law to producing segment of дорт 
industry. Classification of interests; treatment of exploration and deve ‚ 506 
expenditures. Depletion allowance and concept of economic intere 

gwail 


vs. leasing transactions. Organization problems Prerequisite: Law 4 
Examination) 

Taxation—State and Local (2) e persons 
Taxation by state and local govemments; problems of real 


property taxation, sales and use taxes, business and personal inv ople 


Limitations on taxation of interstate commerce. Congressio! 


Choice of Research Paper or Examination! (Fall—evening) меб 
Selected Topics in Taxation—Principles of 

Charitable Tax Planning nces of af 
Intensive study of the federal income, estate, and gift tax con jo 


uses of charitable trusts; private foundations; estate planning k 
charitable transfers; and special charitable gift planning tec ique 
Paper or Examination) (Fall—evening) 2 Р 

Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment | ple to fore 
The provisions and policies of federal income tax law applicant 
income, including considerations affecting the choice of met соро 
in foreign business and investment, treatment of controll tax 


tions, allocation of income in foreign commerce, credit Рё yening) 
(Е peri 


principles and trends of U.S. tax treaties (Examination) 
Income Taxation of Sales and Other 

Disposition of Property (2) sal 
(Formerly Taxation—Capital Gains and Losses) relating to 0 rel 
An in-depth study of the federal income tax consequences and securities og 
exchange, or other disposition of property including sto d patent her 
estate, machinery and equipment, commodities foreign cu and 
copyrights, contracts, goodwill and going-concern —— is 
tangible and intangible property. While the primary жет, related 


and bequeaths to charity, including limitations and conditions aspects d 
(Reset 


A 
A 
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at 
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between, and effect of, capital and ordinary gain d disallowance g0% 
examined, including the alternative minimum tax, of gai 

ing recognition 
depreciation recapture, and methods of deferring 2 Ad 
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its beneficiaries. Computation of distributable net in 
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bequests, and treatment of capital gains The аө ene 
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Lieber, Posner, 
Cohen, Berger 


of deferred compensation Examination of 


tion II (2 


nt accounts 


Fall 


Lieber, Klevan, Cohen 
cash equivalent, LR.C. §§ 83 
Qualified plans: deductions 


by the Employee Retirement Security Act of 1974 
unqualified" plans, lump sum distribu- 
requirement that defined benefit 


"uaranty Corporation Prerequisite 
and Examination 
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tax planning, tax rul- 
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al problems in tax practice. Preparation of 
5 semester hours of taxation 
Fall—evening 


Woodman, Smith, Havens 
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620-21 Legal Research and Writing (1-1) 
(For Foreign Students!) 
Introduction to and practical experience in the use of a law library; instruction 
and practice in legal writing, including a memorandum and appellate an 
brief; instruction and experience in the preparation and argument 
appellate court case; instruction in questions of professional responsibility For 
ethics. The grade CA (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course: for 
credit, a student must attain a minimum grade of 65. No credit will be give? 
this course unless it is taken both fall and spring semesters. Failure to e g 
the work in this course will result in a grade of 45. (Fall and spring 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 
AND INSTRUCTION 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION 
Faculty Advisers R.E. Park, G.E. Weston 


344 Administrative Law Seminar 

502 Economic Planning and the Law . ration | 
510 Administrative Practices and Procedures (Food and Drug Administ 

509 Food and Drug Law | 
500 Practical Economics for Lawyers | 
501 Public Economic Policy and the Law 

352 Public Policy and Mass Media 

345 Regulated Industries 

325 Regulation of Securities Markets | 
326 Securities Aspects of Corporate Finance 

328 Securities Regulation | 
508 Seminar: Health Care Delivery Systems 

462 Seminar: Trade Regulation 

505 U.S. Regulation of International Trade ja 


nistrative Law: Economic Juss 


of 
ivalent as рай master 
‘them in their 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Admi 
tion who have not taken the following courses or their eq 
Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include 
program. 

342 Administrative Law 

452 Federal Antitrust Laws 

450 Unfair Trade Practices 

Other Related Courses 

541 Intergovernmental Relations 1 

542 Intergovernmental Relations II 

402 Land Use Control 

550 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 

559 Copyright Law 


eg 


оаа a 


zu: 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
CORPORATION Law 


Е - 
асицу Advisers L.D. Solomon, Н.Р Green, J Seligman 


4 Business Planning 
Int uction to Intern 
al Aspects of Inte 
эй Regulation of Investr 
m: и Aspects 0 
5. Regulation of In 


ational Economic Law 

rnational Business Transactions 

nent Advisers and Investment Companies 
f Corporate Finance 

ternational Trade 

Маз 


followi 's in the area of Corporation Law who have not taken the 
p Ng Courses or thei 
rogram 


h r equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws 
327 Should include them in their Master's program 
OrDorations 


370 edera] Antitrust Laws 
424 d and Sales Financing 
D "On— Federal Income, 
nfair Trade Practices 


rof Laws candidate 


Corporations and Shareholders 


nc a i 
454 Pod Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 
501 Publi ct Liability 
328 e “Conomic Policy and the Law 
pue Regulation 
577 Taxation Trade Regulation 
960 y 15, Tradep cial Corporation Problems 

of Tra E" Law: Selection, Use, Registration, Protection, and Franchising 


Enviro, | 
n a 
1 and clinical my Law Program consists of course work, individual research, ti 
tant ular n » With the student selecting the mix that meets his or her 
n by Studer, Ost Courses are offered in the early evening so that they can be 
"aught ents in both th т “ 
һу Some of ° 


day and evening divisions. Advanced courses are б 
The olin; the most e 
гор Са] 


put ATA EEF ERA aro RE ae 


xperienced practitioners in the field. 
the ental la ere} "ite Students to work for the government or for 
Proto, mente of Ad e private sector. Placements are usually available with 
Pund, ОП Agency MA Stice, Energy, and Transportation, the Environmental 
; 79, the Na ; Private organizations such as the Environmental Defense 
interes ? clinic See ن‎ Defense Council, and the National Wildlife Associa- 
With Sts а Chance ba I offers the student with very specific environmental 
te in Кы Р these interests in à work setting. Thus, students 
"lion can I аз wetland acquisition, historical protection, or 
cnt Clinica = e relevant course work and then further specialize 
4 redit ig he gram. If the Student is interested in individual research, 
14 с ical St available for this type of study 
| 549 Entro "Toxic Environmental Law 
410 E "Ry Hazardous 


Substances 
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411 Environmental Law 11 

545 Environmental Litigation 

544 Environmental Planning 

546 Natural Resources Law 

547 Pollution Control Law 

550 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 

543 Water Resources Law 

Individual Research 

314 Legal Writing (J.D. Candidates) 

598 Research in Public Law (Master's Candidates) 
599—600 Thesis 

Other Related Courses 

342 Administrative Law 

344 Administrative Law Seminar 

386 Admiralty 

509 Food and Drug Law 

487 Government Procurement Law 

566 International Law of Air and Space 

567 International Law of the Sea 

591 Legislative Drafting 

398 Modern Real Estate Transactions 

500 Practical Economics for Lawyers 

415 Occupational Safety and Health Legislation 
501 Public Economic Policy and the Law | 
М 345 Regulated Industries 

| 508 Seminar: Health Care Delivery Systems 

| 580 Taxation: Oil and Gas 

| 581 Taxation: State and Local 


| 
| 
| | GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM 
| Director R.J. Bednar 
| Faculty Advisers R.C. Nash. Jr., John Cibinic, Jr. à 
| | ы continuing ОШ 

A comprehensive government contracts program provides continu of cours 
for industry and government personnel in this field and a p t Law: he 
leading to the Master of Laws degree in Government Procu 
program includes (1) short seminars, (2) one-week courses in à an 
in the field, (3) an annual institute treating a problem of contem materials f 
tance, (4) an annual conference in a major area, (5) compilation ol m. 
use in current courses, (6) publication of a series of monograp 
problems in the field, and (7) special research projects. 


remen 


486 Government Contracts 
487 Government Procurement Law 
| 489 Administration of Government Contracts 
I 191 Government Contracts Cost and Pricing 
541 Intergovernmental Relations 1 
| 542 Intergovernmental Relations 11 | 
490 Seminar: Government Contracts 


Other Related Courses 
334 Business Planning 
340 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 
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International 
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and Comparative Law Program are to provide 
tems. Specific 


understanding of international law 


and foreign 
objectives in intern 


ational law are to provide an under- 
making, sanction processes, legal institutions, and the 
ееп domestic and international law Specific objectives in 


к aw include understanding of the basic institutions of civil law 
S, the rece 

reception of civil law and « ommon law in non-Western countries, 
ecisional | 


aw and judicial review in selected legal systems 
а! are needed to promote the rule of law in the world 
and economic. also considered International aspects of business transactions 
Public law “ч development are included in the program. The specializations in 
Conflic и the humanitarian law that seeks to protect war victims in 
ont lo Wien. and disaster Victims in peace time and promotion of the 
ui plement When it Cannot be eliminated. The objectives of the program 

8 through Course work and seminars for both J.D. and post-J.D 


ents a я 
asic co and through research and writing in pertinent fields 
У Urses for the International 


те, : and Comparative Law Program are Law 
W, ational Law , 
ard rder Eit} Law and World Order, and Law 447, United Nations Law and 
eon g advanced of these courses provides an important background for the 
bac ~~ Seminars. Law 438, Comparative Law, is also recommended 
438 cinese Law 
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Master of Laws candidates in the area of International and Comparative Law who 
have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris 

or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master's p 

386 Admiralty 

438 Comparative Law 

440 Conflicts of Laws 

444 International Law and World Order 

447 United Nations Law and World Order 


Other Related Courses 

518 Comparative Labor Law 

360 Immigration Law 

583 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 
446 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
550 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 


LABOR LAW 
Faculty Advisers L.S. Merrifield, D.P. Rothschild, C.B. Craver 


7 Equal Employment Claims and Litigation 
4 Equal Employment Opportunity 
2 Internal Union Affairs 
521 Labor Relations in the Federal Service 
520 Labor Standards 
523 National Labor Relations Board Procedures 
415 Occupational Safety and Health Legislation (OSHA) 
518 Seminar: Comparative Labor Law 
341 Seminar: Labor Law 
526 Seminar: Labor Litigation 
529 Seminar: Public-Sector Labor Law 
taken Ur 
of Laws 


have not 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Labor Law who 
Bachelor 


following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor ОГ 
program should include them in their Master's program. | 
340 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 

338 Labor Law 

Other Related Courses 


395 Problems of the Consumer 
566 Taxation—Deferred Compensation II 


LAND USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL PROGRAM 


Director J.M. Brown 

Faculty Advisers J.M. Brown, L.A. Schiller, J.P Chandler ете. 
The social, economic, technological, political, and legal interrelations : арад v 
ated by the fact that land is a basic, limited-supply natural : uses raise 
being subjected to differing but concurrent public and private T gast 
growing number of issues involving management policy and con Manage 
that are of critical concern to the future of the nation. The Land Usê and p. | 
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practice of patent, copyright, or trademark law. An organized program has been 
developed to offer as complete and as integrated a collection of courses in these 
fields of law as possible. The program's course offerings now total 19 ted 
hours (12 of which are in patent law), one of the most extensive in the = 
States. (See the Patent and Trade Regulation Law area of specialization a 
Advanced Courses section of this bulletin.) The object of the Patent 
Intellectual Property Law Program is to provide the student with a concen nable 
in this field of law at a level of specialization and maturity that can e 
advancement far more rapidly than usual in this field. 


554 Advanced Topics in Patent Law 

553 Chemical Patent Practice 

559 Copyright Law 

558 International and Comparative Patent Law 
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who are current contributors to the Law Annual Support Program of the 
University and life members of the George Washington Law Alumni Association. 
The Association periodically publishes the Law Alumni Directory. Law 

are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of their whereabouts 80 cob 
directory information can be kept to date. The Law Alumni Office is in the Ja 
Burns Law Library, 716 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. 


OFFICERS FOR 1985—1986 


President—Ronald A. Willoner, LL.B. 1960; College Park, Maryland 
President-Elect—Alan 1. Kay, J.D. 1959; Washington, D.C 
Secretary—Patricia D. Gurne, J.D. 1969; Washington, D.C 
Treasurer—Joseph L. Brand, J.D. 1963; Washington, D.C 


Board of Directors: 
Aaron I. Alernbik, J.D. 1956; Atlanta, Georgia | 
Keith M. Babcock, J.D. 1976; Columbia, South Carolina 
Phillip A. Baumann, J.D. 1978; Tampa, Florida 
Robert C. Bennett, Jr., LL.B. 1965; Houston, Texas 
James C. Cacheris, J.D. 1960; Alexandria, Virginia 
Russell E. Carlisle, J.D. 1955; Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Jay L. Carlson, J.D. 1970; Washington, D.C 
Paul W. Chemnick, B.A. 1966, J.D. 1969; Seattle, Washington 
C. Philip Curley, J.D. 1979; Chicago, Illinois 
Stephen I. Danzansky, J.D. 1964; Washington, D.C 
Frankie Sue Del Papa, J.D. 1974; Reno, Nevada 
Joseph A. De Paul, J.D. 1950; College Park, Maryland 
Elizabeth H. Farquhar, J.D. 1972; Silver Spring, Maryland | 
Frances H. Goodwin, J.D. 1956; Dallas, Texas | 
Laurence R. Hefter, J.D. 1964; Washington, D.C 
John B. Holden, Jr., J.D. 1968; Dallas, Texas | 
Stuart Kaufman, J.D. 1968; New York, New York 
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Marc Kray Tucker, J.D. 1980; Newburyport, Massachus 
Donald L. Mooers, ex officio, J.D. 1963; Potomac, Marylan 
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and the Schools of 


professional schools, which include the National Law Center and 
Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Education j 
Human Development, Government and Business Administration, and Public 
International Affairs; and the Division of Continuing Education. by? 
The George Washington University is privately endowed and is governed о 
self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex 


member 
ACADEMIC STATUS 
The George Washington University 1s accredited by its regior is 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. The Unig! 
Women 


on the approved list of the American Association of University 
member of the College Board 


LOCATION P| 
ania Avenue 
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The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylv : 
* the White 


19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are tale, 
the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of So 
Department of the Interior the General Services Administration, the 
Academy of Sciences, and the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts: 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION EE 


THE UNIVERSITY 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 


William David Johnson, B.S., Provost 
Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and Treasure’ 
Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Rese 
Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller student 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A, M.A. in Ed. Vice President for 
Affairs 
Michael J. Worth, Vice President for Development | 
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Jerome Aure Barron, B.A., LL.B, LL.M. Dean of the National Law Center 
Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law for 
John Smith Jenkins, B.A., M.A., J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law 
External Affairs 
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Admissions (J.D. Program) studen! 
Marlene R. Valdez, B.S., J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center for 
and Administrative Affairs 
Audrey Dee Free, B.A. Director of Student Assistance 
Evelyn Porter, Budget Officer and Director of Services 
Jeanette Patricia Shady, B.S., Director of Career Development 
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THE LAW LIBRARY 
Anita Kessler Head, Lic.Iur., MS. in L.S. Librarian of the Law Libr 
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Lorna Casey Cohen, B.A., M.L.S., Librarian (Reader Services, 9* 
Mary A. Hotchkiss, В.А., MS.LS., J.D., LL.M, Librarian (Collection t 
Gloria Pia Miccioli, B.A., M.LS., Librarian (Media Resources, zove 
Documents) . 
Susan L. More, B.A., MS.LS, Collection Development Librarian 
Elizabeth A. Quinn, B.A., MS. in L.S., Librarian (Interlibrary Loan) Library 
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Cheryl D. Block, Associate Professor of Law 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (AA), 
(B.AJ, Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), and Bachelor of Science (В.5.) 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Master of Arts (М.А.), Master of Fine ^ 
(M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M., Master 
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rs of A es of the University 
Fac 8 of Ac ministration 
ad dei y and Staff of Instruction 


1986 


August 19-20 
99 


August 21 


August 2! 


August 27 
September 1 
November 1 

November 24 
November 26-28 
December 8 
December 12-20 


1987 


January 2 


January 5—6 
‘January 7-9 


January 9 
January 19 
February 15 
February 16 

March 1 


Calendar 1986—1987 


Fall Semester 


Orientation for students from foreign countries 
Orientation and placement tests for new students 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineering 
Application for February graduation due as part of 
registration 

Classes begin 

Fall Convocation; Labor Day (holiday) | 
Applications for spring semester financial aid due 
D.Sc. dissertations due from February candidates 
Thanksgiving holiday 

Last day of fall semester classes 

Examination period 


Spring Semester 

Master's theses due from February candidates foreig® 
Orientation for new students and students from 
countries 

Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineering stration 
Application for May graduation due as part o reg. 
Spring semester classes begin 
Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 
Winter Convocation i 
George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 
Deadline for submission of 1987—88 undergradus 

financial aid applications ‹ 


March 2 D.Sc. dissertations due from May candidates 
March 16-20 Spring recess : d 
April 1 Deadline for submission of summer sessions = 
1987-88 graduate financial aid applications 
April 13 Master's theses due from May candidates 
April 27 Last day of spring semester classes 
May 1-9 Examination period 
May 10 Commencement 
І 
6 
40 
"Тһе academic calendar is subject to change stated n the 50006 


"The registration procedure and hours of registration will be 
which is available well in advance of each semester 
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To All Prospective Students: 
The School 


Ses. 0f Engineerir 
ession since 1884 and 
Professional. and 


1 doctoral deg 


eve ^ " n. > 
elop a ц ell-trained mind by providing optimal educational opportunities for 
ас leving sz 


and maintaining profi Sstonal competence This tni lude s the deti elop- 
ment › j 


of flexibility for cont 


g 
Ss 


and Applied Science has been in continuous 
offers programs of study leading to bache lor's, master's, 


ees. Its primary objective is to he lp the student 


Ta 


si or continuing competence; the School's programs are de 
ne Р ieee 

ed to Promote successful adaptation to rapidly changing te hnology in 
ure careers 


This Bulletin d. 


:еѕсгіоезѕ the programs and requirements for unde rgraduate 
of Er gineering and Applic d Si ience and 

on on the Engine ring Honor Si holarships Cooperative 
Ucation р, А ! 


14, and educational and research opportuni - 


à Jo (п tute for Аа ancement of Flight Sciences JIAFS), 
Severa] Other 1 


rogram, Specialized research institutes, and the Industrial Liaison 
> 
\ recog, E ineering Н, nc r Scho irshig s and Fellowsh ips have been ¢ stablishe d to 
| MBineerin ос m сацу talented studi nts u ho wish to study at the 5‹ hool of 
cadem i. € and Applied Science The scholarships are a varded on the basis of 
The merit oni and financial need is not a requi ement for consideration 
Graduate P" rative Edu n Program ir ineering proi ides the und. r- 
n Nn. лее, ing studi t thé portunity to obtai n an enduring fou ndation 
hand е еаиса п оу combining academü learning with practical, first 
earnings mor ‘п the student's chosen field of engineering. The student's 
ا‎ AFS 2 чә P] ۹ Or pi / Of the а of an enginet ring edi atic В, 
Mer and the ahi uy Оу the Joint efforts of the NASA Langli y Research 
"esearch pore, à 400€ of Engineering and Applied Si lence The education and 
George In muti 5 offered in the program combine the a ademic resources of 
ей, 0 "ey University and. th« professional research resources and 
Student, ^ ASA Lan, fey Research Center to prepa qua fü d graduate 
Sciences Г Careers In rese arch. deve ment di $12? d tea« hing i 


science is a professional s hool ir a 

$сло‹ S and colleges The environ 

t e Jor the intellectual and « ultural 
1 area contains the 

the United States 

y extensive. offering 


, 
г graduation 


Of the Sc} 


8 del jl *00t 15 One о Jort toward mature 
eto ^ , , 1 
gl 108, г "pment B ng a sma ci re indi аиа! as the 
p "porta, a = = - : 
е eraduate 1 Н element in the educ иїопаї process. The student body, 
U Gnd gro... i 
lu. Pment 5raduate, has a prin interest in design, research, 
nn and Managemen? ; hat} ! А 
а 1 the $ Ко Ё їп both ic and engineering activities 
hago 9Chool а namo] ر‎ 
ag tent Lor “© are engaged in ut fields of engineering—in science, 


1001, which might b. 


Шу, not ight be summarized as “education 

У f - 1 
Mund chan, Orn Y, has thr ugh the years reflected the many subtle 

F р ЧИР" 
relay faculty au in engineer ng education and the « ngineering profession 
long te Sch " , s · 
to сај hip u Uh you. [4 ORG 1 look forward to a mutually challenging 
Pon the | JM Wish additional information. please do not hesitate 
1 *€Dartm, nt chairn pongo 


Harold Liebowitz 
Dean 
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The Study of Engineering 


r search 
l'he engineering profession extends into many areas of industry resea 


commerce, and the arts. Engineers address problems in 
ї 5, 
| | 1 chemical process? 


electrical, and 


sector, such as the design of тесі 
f structures Suc 


] construction 


equipment, and plants; іп the design and construction ‹ 
bridges, tunnels, harbors, and dams; in aircraft design an 


ri 
| n, 
ncluding electronic equipment for control, guidance, and { communicatio : 
the operation of transportation systems; in the automotive industry; » = 
: їп 


апа power and 


missile and space programs; in energy resources 
generation and transmission of power n modern communic: ations in traffic 
'ontrol; in city planning; in pubi health and sanitation as affect rom 
environment: and in ventilation and refrigeratior l'his a is far ny 
exhaustive. but it demonstrates the diversity of the profession and the m 
opportunities to specialize 


The Relationship of Engineering and Science - 
it is ушр ts 
nphasize the distinction betweer engin eering ar "Fa 
has pointed out that the engineer and мәг” to 

tean The scientist 1s one who < the 


each play an important role on a tea a 
i 1 oer e" 
extend the boundaries of knowledge in [a] chosen field. The engine gs of 


task of combining the knowledge of science with a knowledge and aware y 
beings and of a human society to o basi 
While scientists have uncovere orials: 
tangible tools, m үйл 
our communi 


In any discussion of engineering and — science, 
1 science 


Scientific Advisory Committee 


the needs and limitations of human 


and create things for human use 


knowledge, it is the engineers who have created the 


and products that have revolutionized our daily lives 
and our national defense wi ledge" 
Гһе work of engineers is a focal point at which scie ntific kno 

use of such knowledge to serve society, financial considerati 
resources, and society's needs intersect. The engineer 18 concerne. not олу 
th the means for operating a dynamic society and must con wW E 
whether sufficient knowledge exists to create a product but "n affect th 
product can be built, who will use it, and ме. its use WI 


ons, a 


environment in which it will operate 


8 


the mi inufacturinf 


FA 


Study of Engineering 9 


concerned with the quality 


akes use of the advances of sci 
Y feasible 


and preservation of human life. The 


ence and technology in an economi 
manner for the benefit of society 


Although the content of engir 


lille ensinan 
| ёлпеег has not lost 
Practica) world 


Implications of 
Stringent 


This process is complex and 
ıeerıng curricula is certainly scien- 
a sense of being an intellectual agent in the 
This responsibility of the engineer arises from the broad 
engineering for the whole of society as well as from the 
quirements for competence Technology has radically rearranged 
In our time. There are many who believe that even though the 


of space has been crossed, the union of medical and engineering 
Practice has | 


een achieved, and breakthroughs in other areas have been made, 
t of engineering on modern life 18 jus 


re 


tom 


t a preview of the engineering of 
Orrow. 


Engineering Education 
А rapidly ch 
the amenta] 

e fields of 
Monstrated 


“nging profession requires education for the future based on 


Principles of science applicable to a dynamic, advanced society. In 
"hgineering and applied science, there is no substitute for 
competence; without question, achievement in particular 
nalyze ш I$ Important. Equally important, however. is the ability to 
Utions aspects of a problem, to formulate solutions, and to evaluate those 
5 In light of all available 


er information. To assure that students’ 
| Braduate educ 


ofthe. a ation will enable them to meet these important goals, the 
ateg the d P School of Engineering and Applied Science periodically evalu- 
The ^ "ergraduate program 
designed Curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science are 
Science „0 assist students in preparing for careers in engineering and applied 
Practice Б m requires that students master the principles on w hich future 
and Pact. be based. An education centered on the junction between theory 
lies ¢ А ice enables the engineer to follow tl 


е Many interests and opportuni- 
May deve] 
ts Ј ор 
Фп; ould not be y the intellectual elite should 


© study of engineering and applied science Engineering, like 


Cine Joy, 
Of thes, » law, education, and other disciplines, requires scholars. But in any 
fing © areas, the 


assumed, however, that on] 


ар student who has поё achieved high scholastic standing can 
еш © if he or she has genuine interest and is willing to work. It is 
That ema м Beneralize, but students who have demonstrated an aptitude for 
and the E science, and English will probably find the work of engineers 
Itali, Study of engineering and applied science satisfying and challenging 
diente M Curiosity and the desire to learn and 


to work hard can be good 


8s. No school or college can give an education. It can offer 


Opportunity to learn 


= 


— T 
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THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


History 

à ia 1884, 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized October 1, 
as the Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University. The Sc ай 
named in honor of William W. Corcoran, president of the Corporation д 


Board of Trustees of the University from 1869 to 1888. Day айба to the 
courses were offered in literature, science, and technology and neef and i 
" " " " , Fs 

degrees of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineer, Mechanical Engin degre? 
men for ‹ 


Mining Engineer. The School was among the first to accept wo 
B 


candidacy in engineering te Studies 
In 1903 the Corcoran Scientific School, the School of Gradua and 
and the Columbian College were merged into a single Department 0 
Sciences. Graduate engineering degrees were offered 
161 B 1 College 
Administrative changes led to the creation of the W авһїп Он 
Engineering in 1905 as one of several semi-independent um he Colleg? 
colleges of the University, each with its own Board of Trustee. tunm and 


provided instruction leading to degrees in engineering and archi 


: ar neering 
In 1909 the name was changed to the College of Engin thor 


Mechanic Arts, and the curricula were revised to give students "hasis : 
understanding of the theory underlying engineering practice. mon V c 
placed on the development of a knowledge of scientific principle ms met i" 
students could build and by which they might solve new probie 
practice 


s e С 
The name of the school was changed again in 1914 to th droP 


ure was ring: 


Engineering and later to the School of Engineering. Architect 7 engineerin 
from the curriculum, and degrees were limited to the field of € whi 
However, the primary emphasis on principles rather tha 
had characterized the program since 1903, was continued an 
distinguishing feature of the School dopted in 
The name School of Engineering and Applied Science was à 3 


hnolo£Y Ди 9 
n di remained 


cO Qet f Engineering and 


Academic Status 


The George Washir 
арепсу the Middle 


: he University із on the approved list of the American Association of 
University Women and is 

All undergraduate eng 
Applied Science ar 
of the Accredit 


1 І 
(7 r 


gton University 1s accredited by its regional accrediting 


States Associatior of Colle ges and Schools 


a member of the College Board 
ineering curricula in the School of Engineering and 


e accredited by the Engineering Accreditation Commission 


ation Board for Engineering and l'echnology 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 


George Wack: ' 
4 the bey; @shington University does not 


discriminate against any person on 
8 of race. color, rel 


Status This igion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or veteran 
niversity policy covers all programs, services, policies, and procedures of the 
Riversity ы uding admission to education programs and employment. The 

~Y 18 Subject to the Dist "ict of Columbia Human Rights Law 
Nquiries concerning the lication of this policy and federal laws and 
Bulations concer 1 f. 


1 education or employment programs 


larianne Phelps, Associate Provost, 
Shington University. Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052. or to the 
ivil Rights of the Department of Education 


Eng g and Applied Science 11 
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| Undergraduate Study я 


The undergraduate program provides a solid foundation in the basic princi- 
ples, concepts, and techniques of engineering and applied science, on While 
individuals may build technical competence in a variety of areas as their 
professional careers develop. The program prepares students for careers n 
engineering and applied science as they exist today and as they may develop 1n 
the future 

Undergraduate study is the beginning of a lifelong program of educa 
The School provides an environment that fosters the attitudes and discipl 
essential to professional growth. Graduates are prepared for productive WO 
in their chosen fields and for further development, both formal and info ial 
The undergraduate curricula also include courses in the humanities and soci 
Sciences so that students understand and appreciate these areas. Since 
School cannot predict either a student's response to academic demands OF 
program that will prove most effective for the student to follow, the unde 
uate program has been designed to offer a variety of experiences.  . 

The School is a place for learning and for formulating, exchanging М 
exploring ideas. During the undergraduate years, the student 18 ^ ral 
strengthen skills in analysis and talent for creative activity through e 
use of laboratory projects. Independent thought and original ideas count of 
heavily in the appraisal of student achievements than does rote recita 
information. А 

To allow undergraduate students to combine academic learning We 
practical, firsthand experience in engineering, the School has ап оры 
Cooperative Education Program in Engineering in which industria 
governmental organizations employ students at prevailing salary rates. ible 
effort is made to place students in positions that provide the best tudents 
experience consistent with career plans. These work periods provide Р 
with income that may be used to finance the major portion of tuition P pleted 
expenses. Entering freshmen, as well as transfer students whose co to 
work is equivalent to requirements in this program, can be admit 
Cooperative Education Program in Engineering 


tion. 
ines 


Admissi 
dmission to Undergraduate Study р roges 


J, 
i 1 - 8 
Admission is the first in a series of qualifying steps in the student Pit indi- 


toward professional competence in engineering or computer scien prepare” 
cates the School's belief that the applicant has at least the minimum 
tion and ability needed to complete the curriculum successfully. academe 
The applicant must be of good character and must have 2 
background appropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 


Application for Admission jgsio™ 


Admission application forms are available from the Offi е 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, or тош ring, t 
of Engineering Admissions, Room 103, Tompkins Hall of Engines filled оо, 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. The form an by x" 
completely and returned with the stated application fee, P'Universit?* yas 
postal money order drawn to the order of George Washington · jon wh 


4 : "T readmi 
application fee is waived for a student applying for readm 


12 


€ 
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А 
| 
{ 
registered In a degree program at the time of his or her last registration at | 
4 and who has not since registered at another institution Wit. p 
Entering Freshmen | Y" 
" 
consideration for admission is based on the following: (1) an acceptable 1 aM 
units:* (9, of graduation from an accredited high sc hool showing at least 16 4 
кы .4 scores on College Board Achievement Tests in English composition bu | 
mathematics. and on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or on the ү 
eo "ыд Testing (ACT) batterv: (3) high school grades; (4) class a 
considered though no minimum scores are prescribed, test results are |} 
San. in determining admission eligibility. Students whose combined | 
аге pe are below 1100 (600 mathematics or whose ACT composite scores 


7 (9 


their high scho, 


5 mathematics) must в} 
1 programs in order to be accepted for admission 


Welve of t} ` | 

(4 follows: ¢ the 16 units required for admission must be distributed as ik 
9.100 "ng "in mat tie ino sehr ` | NB 
Plane о rin English; four in mathematics, including two in algebra, onein Si 


Y, one-half in trigonometry 
У, or functions: one 
language. ( 
i nt but may be 
the PPlicants who do no 


presen but addition; 


and one-half in precalculus, analyti- MEN 
in physics; one in chemistry; and two in history MEM 
reneral science courses do not satisfy the science 
counted as elective units 

t meet the above requirements may be considered by 
il mathematics or English placement tests may be 


n an approved high school who lacks not more than two units 
requi Of which may be a mathematics or scıence requirement) of the 
acceptable units may be admitted to a 
es to make up the deficiencies 


a schools must arrange to have sent directly 
together Schools to the Office of Admissions a 
This j a personal evaluation 


complete academic record 
Inform. 
Schoo], mation should be 


and recommendation from the principal 
supplied on a standard form used by the secondary 


A ester should no wish to begin study in the summer sessions or fall] 
lthoug ane); formulate plans early in the senior year of high school 

be accep d cations should be submitted by March 1, late applications will 
aid. Pàce-available basis Students who wish to be considered for 

th ll required d. ^ amus housing, however, must submit their applications 
: ез ing Cem Oocuments by March 1 Students who wish to begin study in 
quired d “ster should submit their applications, transcripts, and other 


ume a 
а es no later than December 15 
€Clsions on most 


: n 5 i 
decision тч 0 Seventh-term 
p Siven after October 1 t 
e ondary School record 
8, Provided these 


applications for the fall semester will require 
grades and senior-year test scores, an earlier 
0 students whose applications become 
8 through the junior year and junior- 
records clearly establish admissibility 


wit 


Transfer Stu dents 


s fi , ай, е 
sp, Ted cre enti; rom other institutions should submit all applications 
4 Pring g " 


mester an, prior to June 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for 
к. , and April 1 for the summer sessions 


» In а Secondary school eubiet ix uding in th "Treznaie r аз 
te Periods of ore » secondary h 15е cluding in the aggregate not les 


1 classroom work 


14 School of Enaineerir g and Applied Science 


Го be accepted for transfer, a student must be in good standing as W 
scholarship and conduct at all postsecondary institutions previously atten 
and should have a minimum grade-point average of 2.7 on a 4.0 scale: 
student who has been academically dismissed will not normally be conside 
for admission 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher 
education must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office 0 
Admissions a transcript of his or her record, even if credits were not earner 

If an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C or 
better in academic courses from an accredited institution) at the time 
application is submitted, his or her high school record and College Bo& [or 
ACT test scores must be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the high 


school and testing agency 
Students from Foreign Institutions 


Required Records 


At the time the application is sent, the applicant must have the educational 
institutions previously attended send directly to the Office of Admission 
copies of official certificates and records listing subjects studied, Жн 
received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies 0 ym 
mas and certificates from all secondary schools, colleges, and universiti 
attended are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are 
required. These records become the property of the University and canno 
returned 

These documents should be in the language in which the institution keep 
its official records. If they are in a language other than English, the copies 
should be accompanied by an English translation 


Financial Certificate 


and has completed a George Washington University Financia 
satisfactorily. The Financial Certificate (Form 212), required by the f Engi 
Immigration and Naturalization, may be obtained from the School 0 
neering and Applied Science. It requests information about the re vind 
(money) available to the student to pay his or her educational апе ру 
expenses while in the United States. The certificate should be acco™ rnments 
supporting documents, such as bank statements or letters from gove 
authorizing scholarship awards 


Language Test ihe T est of 
Students whose native language is not English are required to take une 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). Students should address sey 0000 
TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, CN 6151, Princeton, New Je for W 


6151, U.S.A,, well in advance of the beginning of the 
admission is sought. The test fee remitted with the application 2 
student to have the test score sent to three different institutions 
for the TOEFL does not constitute application for admission 
Washington University 


r 
semester ‘sles the 
titles on 
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The TOEFL Bulle 
Educatio - 


€ test as wel] 
the test, lists o 
lank, On the 
Scores are to be 
niversity, W 


tin of Information, obtainable without charge from the 


f examination centers, examination dates, and an application 
application for the test, the student should specify that the 
sent directly to the Office of Admissions, George Washington 
Ste ashington, D.C. 20052, or to the Manager of Engineering 
nim чоп, Коот 103, Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington 
ersity, Washington, D.C. 20052 


will ы, addition, any admitted student whose native language is not English 
test pria red to take the GWL English as a Foreign Language placement 
instructio on istration Results ofthis test will determine the level of English 
courses the ae English for International Students Program, below) or other 
tudents © student will be permitted to register for in the program of study. 
S whose knowledge of English is inadequate to enable them to 
academic load will not be permitted to register for any 
r than English (or English plus a reduced technical load). Students 
Bory should therefore expect to take a longer period of time to 


the addi their graduation requirements than students who need not complete 
¢ Опа! English courses 

nglish ation United States may take the GWU 
: m anguage placement test in lieu of the TOEFL. A fee is 
"xXamination. The test is given on a regularly scheduled basis 
rr; ek prior to registration for both the fall and spring semesters. 


ments to take the test should be made by writing or calling 


Dr. Shirley N 


1. Wright, Direc 
nglish for ч righ irector 


le ər international Students 
-9rge Washington University 
„ ashington, D.C 20052 ! 
(202)994.7136 ү 


4 Engli 
ISh f , 
ро ај International Students Program 
E sh f ' 
Courses in eh for International Students program offers the following 
available to -onan as a Foreign Language (EFL). A language laboratory is 
that bun ents in EFL 15, 20. 30, and 40; it contains a library of tapes 
: any tha 
Upment" ~ the printed texts and a variety of listening and recording 
15 7 7 
"олан Basic English (0) 
De 
De to basic grammar and vocabulary, with practice in speaking, 
registered біте, and writing skills. Twenty class hours per week. Students 
course, Tu in EFL 15 will not be permitted to register for any other academic 
$70 ition is charged at the rate of seven semester hours: laboratory fee, 
20. Ins, 
tensive 
htroduct Lower-Intermediate English (0) 
listening ote more complex grammar; continued development of speaking, 
) Week Stu eading, vocabulary, and writing skills. Twenty class hours per 
Other асо S registered in EFL 


20 will not be permitted to register for any 


mic c (T s х 
ЧИС course. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester 
atory fee, $70 


acade 
Ours; labor. 


nal Testing Service (see above for address), contains a description of 
as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the conduct of 


= 


30 


40 


45 


60 


Readmission 


A student previously registered in the University who was n 
campus during the immediately preceding semeste 
ed) must apply for readmission. Deadlines for readmission арр 
same as those for undergraduate or graduate admission. 

attended one or more institutions of higher education 
University, the student must have complete official transc 
appropriate office at this University from 
tions for readmission are considered on the basis of re 


effect. 


The application fee is waived for a student applying for 
was a degree candidate at the time he or she last register 
and who has not since registered at another academic 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Intensive Intermediate English (0) 
Continued practice of complex grammar; further development of oral expres 
sion, listening comprehension, reading, vocabulary, and writing ski 
introduction to academic lectures and note taking. Twenty class hours per 
week. Students registered in EFL 30 will not be permitted to take additio 
academic work without approval of the adviser. Tuition is charged at the ra 
of seven semester hours; laboratory fee, $35 
Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) 
Emphasis on skills needed in academic course work. Continued development 
of complex grammar, oral communication, vocabulary, and note-ta rA 
skills; practice of strategies for reading unadapted material and for compos! 
tion writing, focusing on outlining and techniques of exposition; introduc^ 
to basic research techniques. Twenty class hours per week. Students - 
tered in EFL 40 will not be permitted to take additional academic WE 
without approval of the adviser. Sections are offered with general аса 
and technical emphasis. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven sem 
hours; laboratory fee, $35. 
Semi-Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) 
Emphasis on skills needed in academic course work. Selective 
problematic grammar; development of reading, speaking, and study E 
and expansion of vocabulary through use of unadapted college-level rea 
material; continued practice in expository composition writing and reb ive 
techniques. Ten class hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate 
semester hours. 
English Composition/Research Methods for International St 
(3) 
An advanced-level composition and library research methods course P 
international students who show a high degree of proficiency 1n ars pet 
English. Reading assignments and oral presentations. Four class ho! 190г 
week. This course can be taken by international students in lieu of Eng i 
10. Sections are offered with general academic and technical em 
Special fee, $25. 
Advanced Oral Communication (3) Б 
For students who demonstrate high proficiency in English as intel" 
improve their formal speaking and listening skills in such area” pet 
viewing, preparing and delivering informative and persuasive ds 00 
8 
leading and participating іп small-group discussions, and taking speeches 
controversial issues. Instructional resources include profes jews: 
and topics from recent newspaper and magazine articles an 


Four class hours per week. Special fee, $25 
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Advanced Standing 


Credit by Examination 
Assuming the 
Ours of credit m 


+} iversit e | or 

\ау be assigned upon admission to the 1 niversity for one ‹ 

any Combing ation of the following "TON T" 
College Board Advanced Placement Tests (APT)—Credit i а & жч 

xaminations passed with scores of 4 or 5 ‹ n the basis of a score report sent 

he Off 


" ' at the s int's 
ions from the Educational Testing Service at th« e: чи 
агарса Ммда l'ests are administered ir secondary schools 
ach year Normall 


ly only students who complete a course designated 
z acement are prepared tor the examination Arrangements т» 
ы examination are the te powers А of the applicant and should be made 
through the 


B Secondary school attended or w ith the Program Director. ( ollege 
» жаа! Ro 
es Advanced Placement Te sts, CN 6671, Princeton, N.J 00061 it f 
fer College e Board Colle 'ge-Level Examination Program (CLEF peral : ‚ЕР of- 
| bject. CLEP General Examina- 
ti on “О types of examinations: General and Subject. CLEP Gens ri x - 
i ind history, 
a “re offered in five areas: mathematics, social scienc ve - 
ition. CLE xami 
nati ities, natural sciences, and Ei sh compositi n. ( LEP Subje Е p x 
in эз» Measure achievement in specific college-level courses and are offere 
30 Subjects. zin 
N ` : ч E ч 
елы, Students... pon admission to degree candidacy in the Schoo 
Tedin 8 and Applied Science students may be assigned undergraduat« 
hi Те > So ster 
wed the € General Examinations in social sc ience and history (6 semest 
Ts) a 


umanities 


} 1 a 
} г, 1 ree r 
mester hours) passed at the 50th percentile o 
Ve (e 1 6 semester hour p орус cad 
of th college Sophomore norn such credit is assigned in partial ful ilh 
3 л 1 отча edi 
is y 18 Semester hours required in the humanities and social sc jences. Credit 
nati “signed against the engine ring curriculum for CLEP General Exami 
со red Passed in the areas of m matics, natural sciences, or English 
MPosition 
М 
Cre, tis 


It is ass) m h 
to the Schoo Ened for +} 


e CLEP Subject Examinations that are applicable 
College Bo. * Curricula and 


e passed he leve reco nended in the 
: ага mode] Policy 
gist اچچ‎ Students A candidate f 1 degree Р | student a ready 
a CLE Sub ex Diversity) must seek depar approval prior to taking 
the ami Ject Examination for credit. Credit may not be earned by S 
taken زيپ ۾‎ on after hé avıng take n tne equivalent course or after having 
rangeme examinz ition for the cours | | a 
: Should 1 Lents for the examin ations are the responsibility of the "n 
B og am CN 6 made with the ‹ Шере Во re ( egt Level Ex imminatior 
Depar. shoes Princeton, N.J. 08541-660 
dents may Л vaminations 


for Waiver or Credit* Registered SEAS stu 


it ake examin Some demic departments for waiver of 
chai > befo; а Specific Course upon appr: f the appropriate department 
Suffici * Te the test is administered tha ai lent must have demonstrated 
Mit t aration {0 warrant be ing given the test. An examination for 
"mpl abes need if an examination for w er has been successfully 
e student has taken the = 
* Thi 


apply to Courses offe red 


, " à 10 ao ester 
ге 18 no duplication of course work. a maximum of 30 sem 
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Make-Up of Credit for Waived Courses 


If a course required by the engineering curriculum is waived, the correspond: 
ing semester hours of credit must be earned by satisfactory completion 9 
university-level academic course, either technical or nontechnical, appr? 
by the student's faculty adviser or department chair. If the substituted có 
would normally be considered part of the engineering curriculum, the & 
earned will be used in determining quality-point index, Dean’s List, probation 
and suspension. If the substituted course is not part of the engin 
curriculum, the grade will not be included in the above computations. 


Waiver of the English Course Requirement Я 
will 


A waiver of the English course requirement in the core curriculum Jish 
granted to those who achieve a score of 650 or higher on the Eng on 
Composition Achievement Test of the College Board, a score of 58 or higher 
the Test of Standard Written English (TSWE) portion of the SAT, or а 800 
28 or above оп the ACT English Usage Test. 


Credit from Other Institutions of Higher Learning aa 
When no duplication is involved, either through course work or examinati? 
advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed at when 
accredited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be granted only sity: 
such work meets the requirements for the degree sought at this Un for 
Work of low caliber (D, or the equivalent, or lower) will not be conside 
transfer. : that 
Although there is no strict limit to the total amount of transfer credit ө, 
may be assigned, a student must satisfy the residence and course гед sho 
for the degree sought at George Washington University. Students ‘ssion 
complete a Transfer of Credit worksheet, available in the SEAS Adm! 
Office, and present the worksheet to their adviser for final approvat- 


Credit from Service Schools ure 


; | : : ] cour”. 
A limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected service schoo 


jee 
No more than 30 semester hours may be assigned for a combination pmit ® 
school training and the examinations listed above. Veterans show indicatif 
the Office of Admissions photocopies of their service school reco p 0 
courses successfully completed, with sufficient identification of the Armed 
locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Educational Experience d 
Forces, which is used as a reference in determining transfer € = 


Credit from Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 


Regulati 
egulations sated 0 pase’ 


Regulations regarding registration, fees, and finances are 6 
216-31; other University regulations, on pages 231-35. 


jraduate : 1‹ | 


Purpose of дейт I tudent stat undergraduates taking 12 or more 


nin stucent S 


to Ster hours and graduate taking 9 or more semester hours are considered 
€ full-time student All other students are 
Attendance 


Students may not 
are paid or 


considered to be part time 


attend classes until registrati t 


on 18 comple ed and fees due 


сс appropriate arrangements are made with the Office of Student 

каа. Students may attend only thoss classes for which they ar: regis 
„А Regular attendance is required. Students тау be dropped from any 
Course required I 


for undue absence 
Students are 

me Tegistere 
Sponsi Or | 

ш = ibl for all work in their courses in udir g work n 


expected to attend all meeting f tl 


) eetings of the courses in which they 
d, fully prepared t | 


0 Carry n the w rk re qu red Students are hel 


1 b ussed because of 
i dvan ©. xcuses for absences from examinati ns that have been announced in 
fth Се сап be obtained on y by written application to the nstructor in charge 

* course. : 


ndergraduate student who 1s not on probation mav register for no 
semester hours 
t on probation 


"ases these ] 


limits ma: 


А student employed more than 24 hours a week 
тау take no more than 10 semester hours. In 
y be exceeded with the adviser's permission 


ation тау not re ister for more than 12 semester hours 


rgraduate st 


^. professi па] d 


edu development, and extracurricular activity as 
Tequiri rational process. 1 he adviser represents the sti 
culty action 


egistrat Must obtain their ad 


visers ppro\ 
sv ci pg! vail 


b р еч 
"equired or each academic 


semester and summer sessi 


tio : udent 1s assigned a faculty adviser to assist in | 
their „n the professional discipline Faculty visers counsel students on 
че perf, Sms of Study, achieve ment and maintenance If satisfactory scholas | 
апсе : 
Part of he 


1 
їп all cases 


tudy prior to 
Until the work 
T 18 completed, students must consult vith their advisers 
€ matters However, an adviser may not deny entry into any 


9 Which the stud« nt 


grams of s 


is entitled under the regulations of th« 


Т instructors «eet to discuss college problems with their 
5 at any time, and parents or 

, associate dean, department chair. and adv iser concern 

blems Faculty ads isers coun its to the best of the | 

nal knowledge. but the final responsibility for a student's | 

€ student 


guardians are invited t« 


|| 
© student and the adviser, beginning freshmen who have 1 
aboye) res or the TSW 10 through their English ( omposition Achievement 
St take th E (see Waiver of the Е nglish Course Requirement, 
e placement examination in English 


Results on the 
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English placement test determine the level of the English course the student 


will tak« 


Scholarship 


Grades—Grades are mailed t 


Registrar at the close of each semes 


student through the Office of the 
8 i ter. They are not given out by instructors 
The following grading system is used: A. Excellent: B. Good; С, Satis 


factory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; JP, Progress; W, Authorized 
Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. The symbol Z is assigned when ? 
student is registered for a course that he or she has not attended and for which 
he or she has done no substar tial graded work 

Pass/No Pass Grading System—SEAS students may not take courses 
the pass/no pass (P/NP) grading system. Т, 


required for graduation on 
; e 
ular engineering ac 


may, however, take courses outside their reg 


program under this grading system 

Students whose status of probation or suspension depends on а grade off Mt 
given 30 days to have the grade changed. If not changed by the end of 
period, the P will be considered a C for probation, suspension, Dean’s List, # 


graduation purposes, and a grade of NP will be considered an F. ^n D 
Incompletes—The symbol І indicates that a satisfactory explanation red 


been given the instructor for the student’s inability to complete be 


recorded if a student, for reasons beyond the student's control, 
complete the work of the course and if the instructor is inform The 


approves such reasons before the date when grades must be repo dance 
tten 


grade may be used only if the student's prior performance and class 8 rk of ê 
in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete the wo date 
` Ir 1 1 f 1] > е 

course that is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor before t Jate! 


when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are ade 


presented to the instructor, that instructor may initiate an appropria 


change 
If a grade of J is not changed to a letter рт 
30 days, then decisions on probation, removal from probation, 


Dean's List, and graduation will be made with the information on 

informance with SEAS regulations, excluding the J grade(s). i of 

, і ıng ne Б ‚ maximum. 

one year, the instructor should normally set a much briefer per! 

which the uncompleted work (usually the final examination or requir 
" 8 

must be made up. The grade of / cannot be removed by the adef 

where. 2? gnent 


record to a grade of F. A course in which a student receives an £ be арр 
must normally be repeated. The grade hich tl ; cni zed will ich th? 
1 normally be repeated. The grade to whic} the J is change? ' which 

session during цай” 


to the grade report for the semester or summer n 
change is made for the purposes of determining probation, suspensioP» 
point index, and Dean's and other honor lists ch етей 
б 7 е 
Midsemester Warning—At the end of the seventh week of ea whos? 


f students aust 


| né os 0 
the names a stude The 


nstructors art expected to report to the dean 


consult with the appropriate instructor and faculty adviser imm 
adviser may prescribe diagnostic tests or remedial study, 9T 


compl ted before the end of the semester 


scholarship is unsatisfactory. On receipt of a warning notice, r 
actor ipt of a wi g jate | 
edia bê ( 


Note Grades d 
George Washingt 
While the Student j 
Ourseg taken ir 
gree requirement 
ficiencies For exan 
considered for purpose 

Social Science, hun 

* number 


needed 
gradu 


ate-leve] course 
aduation, or De 
е requirements \ 
Quality. Ро! Index 
Indey The index is 
Number of Semester 


Qual 


Ston, gr 


Meet th 
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Department faculty may designate additional courses to be taken a 
grades to be received by students who fail to meet but come close to me the 
the graduation requirements. Suspension may be held in abeyance until 
conditions are or are not met ini 

Students admitted on probation will be suspended if they do not ati 
quality-point index of 2.0 during their first semester (12 or more credit 
or if they receive more than one grade of F during the period. à 

Once suspended, a student may not have that suspension rescinded by 
grade change at a later date. The student may, however, apply for rea for 
noting the grade change. Students who have been suspended may not ; 
readmission until one year after the suspension. To be considered for readm 
sion, a student must have undertaken academic work at another institutio? 
primarily in mathematics, science, or engineering, during the year of 
sion and earned a grade-point average of at least 2.7. m 

Dean's Honors and Commendation Lists—The faculty of the апі? 
recognizes meritorious scholastic achievement by a Dean's Honors List for 
Dean's Commendation List, which contain the names of candida gr 
undergraduate degrees whose scholastic achievements satisfy all of the 
ing requirements while enrolled in an approved engineering curri 


; | hours? 
1. The student must have completed a minimum of 13 semester % 
one semester with a quality-point index of 3.5 or higher for the eat 
Honors List and a quality-point index of 3.0 or higher for the 
Commendation List, with no more than one grade of C. . period 
2. No grade below C may have been received during the qualifying i, 
3. No disciplinary action may have been taken against the stt 
The grades used to compute the quality-point index that det ed t 
eligibility for the Dean's Honors and Commendation Lists are thos ade of! 
meet the SEAS graduation requirements. A student who receives 8 endatio" 
during a semester will not be placed on the Dean's Honors or Com yr" 
List for that semester unless the / is removed no later than 30 days requir 
end of the marking period and the student continues to meet а the 
ments for the Dean's Honors or Commendation List 


Use of Correct English "m 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course 18 uns? te dee” 
may be reported by the instructor to the associate dean. The 88 the 
may assign supplementary work, without academic credit, varying tg, Uf 
needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to е delayed f 
regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may фе i of th? 
failure to make up any such deficiency in English to the satt 
associate dean. 


Graduation Requirements 


See page 234 for general requirements for graduation. 
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А minimum of 30 semester hours must be comple 
work may be counted. Unless special permission is 
work of the final year must be completed in residence. 
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Tobe eligible for gradi 


age d to ¢ lect 


} 1 tv-polr ndex of at 
lation a student must have (1 pa: ty-F : iohth 
wen Bad the fifth thri е є | 
east 2 90 In those technical courses specified in th i Te Gar c 
е 3 Р nd (9 „О0О overall averag I 
Semesters of the curri ulum and (2) a c + € 
engineering academic program taken at 5 н 
Honors 
} varded S € (8 whose icademk 
к» Чертеев vege оолга MD S" : n { в ¢ у-р‹ t ndex 
records give evidence of particular merit. The stude LZ LQ Р ur 
T f WS: ( m и 1 ^o 
*termines the level of honors ; follow / i are ande 
Qude « ma ons е quality- 
EM 3. 73.79: summa im laudi 1 і Ch 
» culated by the Offic. of the Registrar, and the honor if ЕЕ 
On th " tudents who earn an honors design: 
Б ¢ transcript ind diploma of those studen у ү sp yon ed 
| { : " inir i ul 
On. To e eligible, a student must complete a 
ja Work at GWU ны al die 
Ho Special Honors A bachelor's degree may be cor " vement in th« 
ty, for outstanding achiev it in 
~ nors, on recommendation of the faculty. for ou ( "^er 
Student: b sn t fuli ill of the following 
` ent’s Senior-year w rk. The student 15 ы Р 
“quirements 
1 bv the 
lacy for Sne ЇН rs approved th 
l. The Student must have candidacv opeci I I ir thin MEL 
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aided design, digital electronics and hardware, engineering administratio 
financial systems, management decision systems, management informati 4 
systems, mathematics, and operations research. Systems analysis and eng" 
neering majors must choose an elective track from one of the following 8 
computer systems, control and instrumentation systems, electrical en 
systems, electromechanical systems, environmental systems, financid! 9. 
tems, management decision systems, mathematical systems, mechanical e 
gy systems, network systems, naval systems, production systems, and stati 
cal systems. 


Courses in the Humanities and Social Sciences 6 
uden 


The program in the humanities and social sciences for engineering St and 
helps them to understand the social and humanistic elements of the h tet 
present and analyze the problems facing the world today. Throug reci 


studies, the student can gain better understanding of society and an арр 
tion of the engineer's role and responsibilities within it techni: 

Since the engineering curricula are, by necessity, oriented toward nsist 
cal subjects, the program in the humanities and social sciences shoul oh m 
of courses that broaden the student's outlook. Courses in subjects 808 
accounting, finance, industrial management, introductory languages 
personnel administration should not be included. On the other hand, cou Jud- 
areas such as anthropology, economics, geography, history, literature ; 
ing foreign-language literature), philosophy, political science, psycholog?» | 
sociology are considered appropriate. 

With the assistance of his or her faculty adviser, each u i 
engineering student is required to prepare a program of courses 
humanities and social sciences, explaining how the program meets the p este! 
stated above. The student’s program must include a minimum 0 
hours, of which at least two courses (6 semester hours) must form à both 
within one subject area. It must also contain courses selected from Both the 
humanities and social sciences and not be confined to one or the other: 
adviser and the department chair must approve the program. 


Computing and Laboratory Facilities and 
Research Opportunities 


The computing facilities and laboratories at the School of Engineer 
Applied Science are constantly updated to keep them in line yore a 
engineering practice. Assignments in the classroom and laborato 
ranged to complement each other. : : 
The learning experience is more meaningful when coupled wit re! й 
activities. Students may involve themselves in various kinds 0 ic ther? 
progress at SEAS— research in structural mechanics, fluid mechan} electro” 


ics, communications networks, energy technology, and oti 

SEAS provides a wide variety of computing facilities 10 
M Nes ; ; "m ; Hall, the ;croco 
faculty use. Located on the fourth floor of Tompkins Hall, t sh mi 

га , 'orv , and Macintos? * pute? 
ing Facility includes a Corvus network of Apple II and ! 1 minico™ i$ | 
puters, an AT&T 3B2 Unix System V, a VAX 11/780 ge 
system for graphics research and instructional computing, а systems 
laboratory with advanced color and high-resolution graphi 
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Ramtek, Apollo, 
ems, The DEC 
Wide Variety ( 


SEAS ha 


Evans & Sutherland, Raster Technologies, and Sun Microsys- 
VAX 11/780 uses the VMS operating system and supports a 
f programming languages, applications, and graphics software 
8 been awarded an IBM 4341 Group II computer system config 


ine d computer-aided design and manufacturing applications. This system 
W udes 16 megabytes of main memory, on-line disk storage, color graphics 
rkst 


tri uted communications, time-sharing terminals, and a variety of dis 
proce , including personal computers and a multitasking labora- 
C СУ ет. Extensive software support, including graphics systems for CAD 
er-aide -dimensional interactive graphics packages packages for comput- 
esign of printed-circuit boards computer-aided engineering design 
» and database support are provided with this system 
8a. ү facility provides technical and operational assistance to all users from 
&m + 9 midnight, Monday through Thursday; 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., Friday; 10 


“A. to ; MIS s 
A 6 p.m., Saturday: and 11 a.m. to 8 p.m., Sunday 
Co 3 dditiona] 


Mput computing facilities, not under the purview of the SEAS 
Academi E Facility, are available to students and faculty at the Center for 
mic , a 
labor, їс and Administrative ( omputıng (see page 236) and in the specialized 
atorieg of SEAS | Re lal EIL m um ER TAC 
Student SEAS. The specific laboratory facilities available to SEAS 
5 are deer 
Ting ® described below 


troni "M General Purpose Electronics Laboratories —for work in basic elec- 
Vices, ivit) al electronics design, instrum« ntation networks solid-state de- 
fully equi “ning circuits, and advanced electronics design. Each laboratory is 
ers an pne With state-of-the-art Tektronix oscilloscopes, spectrum analyz- 
¢ tracers, Keithley digital multimeters, W avetek and HP function 
ambda power supplies, and HP universal counters 
'r Science Laboratory—with a PDP 11 
SSor developm. nt 


ү, 
VAX puter- A ide d Des 


pute 34 minicomputer system, a 
system, and modern microcomputer trainers 

ign and Graphics Laboratory supported by the 
system and including a Ramtek 9400 high-resolution 


th Matrix camera, two Tektronix graphics terminals, 


S Оле ) co] - a Megatek W izard workstation, a Raster l'echnolo- 

W rland рс d graphics terminal, a Sun Microsystem 2/160 an Evans & 

апа}, yy 300 graphics system, a Printronix graphics printer, and a 
Two б. 10 pen plotter 


C . 
m? ting , Pater. lided Design Laboratories supported by the IBM 4341 


"em featuring nine IBM 3250 graphics systems and eight of 


soft, Т comple , high-performance, 5080 graphics systems. Both sys- 
ША е, $ D'emented by the full spectrum of IBM engineering and scientific 
Printe ang tem Output ivailable through a combination of graphics 
Print, nd, Plotters, in, luding an IBM 4250 publications-quality graphics 
Moy ifi tI 7 75 color plotter « ipable of E size engineering drawings 
gon уе» у 6 ligence (Al) Laboratory—with three bit-mapped graphics, 
аг, e Xerox 1108 AI workstat 


itions with Ethernet and Expert Systems 

S with color printer 
Si ae 

With ful] “Port Systems Laboratory housing 12 IBM personal comput- 
ré ‘cn " , Cx А 

00m жы iphics capability and a Sony overhead projection system for 

С rations of interactive a чае ` 

; MS of interactive compute applications 


Microwave, and Laser Laboratory—with state-of-the- 
and sigr 


rs, RX meters 


1elium—neon lasers, and fiber-optics emitters and 


al-generation equipment, admittance meters. 
slotted sections, hetrodyne detection systems. 
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Communications Research Laboratory—outfitted with a PDP 11/44 
puting System 

Power Systems Laboratory—equipped with fractional-horsepoWeros 
chinery and instrumentation for experiments in support of the desigmos 
analysis of electrical power systems 

Control Systems Laboratory—utilizing microcomputers to control 
air pressure, motor speed, timers, printers, plotters, and A/D conve 
through the application of transfer functions 

Medical Engineering Laboratories—containing equipment for study 
research in a variety of neurological areas, such as electroencephalog 
and sensory-evoked potentials, and for medical data acquisition and am 

Interactive Systems and Robotics Laboratory—providing a wide val 
of input/output computer peripherals in an integrated, easy-to-use en 
ment. Major equipment includes a Z-80-based microcomputer, ап 1 
analog computer, a PA/A Diatonic three-octave keyboard for sound and M 
synthesis, and two mechanical mobile robots in 

Combustion Diagnostics Laboratory—with diagnostic equipment | 
laser scattering concepts and a computer-based data acquisition and ané 1 
system (00 

Fluid Mechanics and Hydraulics Laboratories—complete with à 35 o 
tilting water flume with self-contained circulatory system, à circulating og 1 
tunnel, hydraulic benches, fully instrumented subsonic wind tunne» igital 
4x6-foot Autotrol Digitizer for conversion of geomorphic river data into 
data. 

Environmental Engineering Laboratory—with an atomic 
trophotometer for trace metal analysis, a gas chromatograph, а high-P anit 
liquid chromatograph, and a computerized data system for trace 
analysis hi 
Materials Laboratories—with three materials-testing system î ag 
capabilities of 11,000, 22,000, and 110,000 pounds; a Tinius Olsen fatigue 
Testing machine with a 400,000-pound capacity; several ог ШИ 
machines; a torsional creep facility; a Charpy impact tester; ага 
preparation facilities. Analytical equipment includes two Lietz op p 
lographs, a scanning electron microscope with energy dispersive * 
sis, and a transmission electron microscope 

Propulsion Laboratory equipped with both continuous- db 
down air supply systems for the study of new propulsion techn classid 

Soil Mechanics Laboratory—well equipped for determining ^ s 0 i 
tion, strength, compressibility, and general engineering propertie ed sup 

Thermal Sciences and Instrumentation Laboratories desl ari su 
port experiments in the various heat-transfer processes ап up men 
dents with the latest in mechanical engineering measurement ап 
tation techniques 

High Vacuum Vapor Deposition Facility—capable of de 
of metals or ceramics on substrates of interest. } ipmen 

Arrangements may also be made for use of special ea aborto 
various government laboratories, such as the Naval Бева and SPA 
the National Bureau of Standards, and the National AeronaU 
Administration 


[ 
" 


absorption ot 


flow and 


positing cot 


С. ася فوص‎ аба вас чч eps 
SSS монен Sass зле : 


: 'S er ate s 'ading 
Engineering and Applied Science offers graduate study lei 8 
5 of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Mica y P : 
| is i С J е Appliec 
Science and to the professional degrees of Engineer and App 


e degree 
and Doctor of 
lentist. 


In its graduate 


programs, as in its undergraduate curricula, the School 
emphasizes the 


development of knowledge and understanding ол сей 

ciples and their application rather than through onem р ик 
techniques and specialized detail. Each program is individu: 

ine according to the student's preparation and needs ib ety 

| ate study may be undertaken in any field of engineering or appli: d 
Science | Which the School has established a formal program of studies and for 
be there are adequate facilities and resources Upon approval of his or her 
‚ the student may select courses in other departments of the 1 па 
m Specific needs or objectives A complete list of available fields an« 
Concentration is included under each departmental listing in the 
grams of Study and Courses of Instruction section of this Bulletin 


dmission 

à issi "ng leer gé 
App Sion application forms are available from the School of Engineering and 
a led Science They must be 

PPlication f, : 


engineer 
» 10 later th 


ag; ion, June 1 for the second summer 
Session Y 1 for the first summer session, June 1 for th« 


and July 1 f ^ т session. For international students 
the follow; July 1 for the third summer session Fo I : тарар 
‘Mester 8 application deadlines apply: no later than ч ипе Rr. ги 
Summe, ' Jctober 15 for the spring semester, and March 15 for any 
S Sessions. 


request that each educational institution "e 
ا‎ ] r the sti nt's recor 
aduation send an official trans ript of the tudent ne 
P manager of engineering admissions Although GRE scores ч , 
Scores be © applicant who has completed the GRE should request tha 
S be sa 
ha е sent to the School 

for lette Pplicant to the 

ince: 8 Of rep 
зець recommend 


Possih rom w 


in additi Tange 
Doctor of Science program must, in addition, arr ng 
ation to be submitted from two faculty me — of t 7 
| re 3 'se, 1 
hich he or she received the master's degree. One of these 


Spprop,.: from the master s adviser. The letters should be addressed 
Opriata - 
tion f. Priate department chair 
orm 


After submitting the admission applica 
his Whe e tora] applicant may schedule personal interviews to discuss 
No Qualification 


a з and possibilities for an effective doctoral program 
Wait at leas У, Braduate 


ast one y students who have been suspended from SEAS must 
All inq... © Year before applying for readmission к. 
Correspondence concerning graduate admission oos 
y mai] yn, nager of engineering admissions. The applicant wi 

: рес en а decision on admission has been made 

admission requirements individual degree 


please see 


fun a ede‏ کے 
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English Language Requirements for International Students 
Students whose native language is not English must take the Test of English 
as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). The results of the test must be sent by the 
administering institution directly to the Manager of Engineering Admissio 
Room 103, Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 20052 ly 
Students whose native language is not English and who are new 
enrolled in any degree program offered by the Department of Engines а 
Administration must also take, prior to registration, the СМО English 25 
Foreign Language placement test administered by the English for Interna 
al Students program. The results of the test will determine whe before 
student must complete English as a Foreign Language course work 
enrolling in other courses i. 
Students admitted to degree programs in departments other than ee 
neering Administration will be required to take the GWU English asa ore 
Language placement test if they score below 550 on the TOEFL. The Р 
ment test will determine the level of the English instruction to be ta WU 
the maximum number of technical courses, if any, that can be ке 
semester. Students admitted with English requirements should Ө шдеп 
spend more time in completing their studies at the University than dos 
who need not complete the additional English courses. е to the 
Students who score below 425 on TOEFL will not be admitted ical 
University in full degree status. However, those who meet all of the may be 
requirements for admission and have outstanding academic rec? d 
admitted on a provisional basis. Such students will have degree SC within 
when they have successfully completed the level of EFL 30 (see page 1 
one calendar year of the date of registration E the 
International students transferring from an academic institu a have 
United States or from another English-speaking institution, 0T i itted 
demonstrated English proficiency at such institutions, may but they 2%) 


without a TOEFL score at the discretion of the admitting ofi ment 
be required to take the GWU English as a Foreign Language P е 
prior to registration. take the G 


International students already in the United States may EFL. 
English as a Foreign Language placement test in lieu of the 0 tudents 

Additional information and requirements for international s 
outlined on pages 14—16 


Transfer of Credit -.ahle; 
ppl 


jcable 
Up to 6 semester hours of credit may be accepted in transfer, when at's avis 
to meet degree requirements of the School, if approved by the stu dl 

and the appropriate department chair. The credit must heni accredi at 
with grades of A or В in a graduate degree program at anothe ing pursued t 
recognized institution, at a level of study equivalent to t at pias ire t 
GWU. In addition, the professional and doctoral degree progron mission 0 
the credit have been earned no more than five years prior to # n earned 00 
GWU program, and some departments require that it have ү”... 
recently. Credit applied toward a previous degree may not be 


Regulations 


Regulations regarding registration, fees, and finances ü 
216-31; other University regulations, on pages 231-35. 


DE 


[2 
ге sated on PAY 


f 


кыы May not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
Accounts 7T appropriate arrangements are made w ith the Office of Student 
Students Ф у тау attend only those classes for which they are registered 
registered r expected to attend all meetings of the courses in which they are 

"i prepared to carry on the work required. Students mav be 


àny course for undue absence 


grading system 


s used: A, Excellent; B Good; C, Minimum Pass: 
R, Credit (foi 


tief 


atıstactory thesis completion); J, Incomplete: IP, 
Autho zed Withdrawal Inauthorized Withdrawal 
At the opt г12 ithdrawal; 2, Unauthorized Withdraw 


for reason } Чоп of the instructor, the grade of / may be recorded if a student. 
course and. pep ond his or her control. is unable t: complete the work of th« 
date Ww - ўм Instructor is ir formed of and approves s ich reasons before the 
Student's ptio ades must be reported. The grade may be used onlv if the 
atisfacto gA performances and ss attendance in the course have been 
atisfactority ny failure to complete the work of a course that is not 
Urneg explained to the the date when grades must be 


in w H 
Nstryo П will be graded F. If 


sons ar later presented the 
Ctor asons are later pr ited, 
May ү mày initiate 


Y remai ап appro} I Although the grade of 7 
Normally on the records for a maximum of one year, the instructor should 
be made un y а much briefer period within which the uncompleted work must 
the M * grade of I cannot be remove d by the student's reregiste ring for 
remoy “re or taking its eou 


juivalent elsewhere. An incomplete that is not 


within Опе calendar ye ymatically changed to an F 


or she ha Symbo] 7 Zis 


ar iu 


8 not assigned when a student is registered for a course that he 
Work. e gr de ended ; ind for which he or she has done no substantial graded 
Index, ade of Z will not be considered in determining the quality-point 
ғ) 
азз/ М, p 
under the No Grading System—SEAS students may take SEAS courses 
Sed towar nO pass рт; iding system, but credit for such courses cannot be 
Qu lity pay degree program in SEAS 
ali FF Otr + ` 
ау Point inde Index Scholastic standing is computed in terms of the 
mb Of seme. *X, obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the 
th Q ality poi € hours for whic h th« student registered 
n 4 n 
< ee ts; €. S are computed from grades as follows A, four points; B, 
dent two Points: F t m h for w! 
ing t egister red C , NO points, for « PI semester hour for which the 
hi *X, exco 9urses marked W, 7 ‹ ire not considered in determin- 
Univer” recorded Win oat Courses c d t will be considered when a final 
о ев, g id Vith the Waka. courses taken at one of the Consortium 
ри, Srades in courses t, k = 1 
B the акеп at other institutions are not considered in 
R qui lity. "Point inde X 
05/9 
епс 
апа С 
0 
All work for th minuous Enrollment 
Brant е deg 
: re 
e ed byt "Bree must be done in residence unless a special exception is 
Xpe, de 1 1 I xcey 
Cted t раг, nt chair i 
degree ; 0 be Contin, ir. In iddition, a student in a dé gree program is 
? 18 lous н 
for p ad erred А tu ly enrolled in the School until such time as the 
tions а mission to Éa d udent who breaks her registration must apply 
m еш force T Tee program under w hatever conditions and regula- 
ге er in a, that time, T ` 


і student 
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Inactive Status or Leave of Absence—This status is available to statt 


who are (1) awaiting graduation (with all requirements comple the 
attending classes at another institution, (3) temporarily transferred out of 6) 
area (e.g., for military TDY), (4) having temporary medical problems, 
undertaking cooperative education work assignments. 

Continuous Research—Students may enroll for 1 to 12 se 
under this designation to (1) take the comprehensive or qualifying ex 
tion or (2) complete thesis or dissertation research. 


ster hout 
mester ini 


Master’s Degree Programs i 
The student's program may cover a variety of fields or may concentrate 
particular areas. The minimum program consists of 24 semester how 
approved graduate courses and a master’s thesis (equivalent to 6 ye Ё 
hours). With the approval of the department, the student may elect an op 
program without a thesis that consists of a minimum of 33 semester a not 
approved graduate courses. Students whose undergraduate study ] cour 
include necessary prerequisites may be required to take additione, onsive 
work. All master's candidates must also pass a Master's Compre 
Examination. f tudy 27 

Upon admission, the student is assigned an adviser. Programs 0 , depatt 
determined by established prerequisites and the requirements of du : 
ment in which the student wishes to study. The program of study in P py the 
tion for the Master’s Comprehensive Examination must be approv 
student's adviser and the appropriate department chair. 


Admission Requirements bd 
Admission to study toward a master's degree requires an appropria 

lor’s degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity 10 te 
tive work in the field selected, such as may be indicated DY ta. GRE 
grades, Graduate Record Examination (GRE) scores, and 8 
scores are not required for admission to SEAS; however, stu en 


An applicant who has significant deficiencies in pre i 
quired to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an uncias scies 
before being admitted to degree candidate status. If such de^ late 5 vl 
minimal, the applicant may be admitted directly to degree can ing th? 
and allowed to take a limited number of graduate courses WM! case M 
undergraduate courses in which he or she is deficient. In no men or te 
undergraduate courses thus taken fulfill any part of the require " 
master's degree 

For specific admission requireme 
department concerned under Progran 


і lease >“. 
nts of a masters program, P instructi?” 
1s of Study and Courses 0 


Master's Thesis dent pility ^ 

‚ РРР stude j 
The master's thesis, when required, must demonstrate the f thought a d god a 
make independent use of the knowledge and discipline ۶ a given fel e 
through graduate study, to undertake constructive e eii whi 
to communicate the results of the work in writing. Suitab'e 


Student has pr 


Я campus, 
fa 


fessional responsibility may be considered, whether done on or 
provided no significant amount of work is completed without 
culty Supervision 


thesis a e Ster for the thesis course (299), the candidate must submit the 
part = to the appropriate department chair, on the form obtained from the 
inte office and approved by the faculty adviser At the beginning of the 
the Е r of expected graduation, the candidate must submit the thesis title to 
the thes, оп the form available in the department office. While registered in 
culty m, Course sequence 299—300, the student 18 entitled to the advice of the 
ith à, ember under whom the thesis is to be w ritten. Students may consult 
their advisers, but they have primary responsibility for the thesis 
‚Пё thesis in final form must be submitted to the appropriate department 
У the date stated in the ‹ alendar for the semester in which the candidate 
esıs course 300. In the event a thesis is unfinished on the date 
Student will be granted an additional semester. If preparation of 
Xtends beyond th 
repeated Proved, а 
ite p UrSe. The overall time limit for earning the degree (see Time 
о") тау not Бе є xceeded 
thesis is ES may be submitted in final form one time. The acceptability of the 
mittee [f ne ! enki 
inated the thesis is unacceptable, the student’s graduate status is 


Co ` 
іе; Y ‚ , à i 1 
thesis сеч detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the 


With ace, Vailable in the appropriate department office. Accepted theses, 


Ccomp; i J 
deposi mpanying drawings, become the property of the University and are 
ted in the 


esis e 
E ree semesters, the student must have an extension 
reregister for thesis course 300, and pay tuition as for 


exclusively by the Master's Comprehensive Examination 


de aya: Gelman Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and 
available for circulation 
Opti 
Опа! , 
With Master's Program Without a Thesis 


the . 
°Ptional "PProval of the 
hours ү Pogram Without 
approved g 


appropriate department, a student may elect an 
à thesis that consists of a minimum of 33 semester 
raduate courses 


Mast , 
er's 
The st d Comprehensive Examination 

Sty ent 
nesta ia i Pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination to demonstrate 
Tint Test " derstanding of principles and methods and their use in the area 
Who fails > 18 examin 


ation may be written, oral, or both. A graduate student 
the Master’s Comprehensive Examination on the first 
amined once more if approval is given by the appropriate 
tee. If the student a 


gain fails to complete the examination 


Portion of 
examining e ex 
Sati E соп 

Aisfaeto Amit 


118 апу 


, Tt © 
Sch ^» Eraduate Status is terminated 
Olarship 
Stude 
fu nt Who receiv 
а her enrollment ‘Ves two grades of F or three grades below B is barred from 
° degree candid In graduate courses and, ordinarily, will not be readmitted 
st ate 
Тесеј тау : 
Co) Ved a Brad Y not repeat for credit a course in which he or she has 
ncern "de of С ог above. 


unless required to do so by the department 
е sul àtement requiring the student to repeat such а course 
^8 

ubmitted to the registrar by the appropriate department 


Or crags, ` Writte 
e en st 
thair t must x 
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Graduation Requirements 
table 


Program With Thesis—In addition to 6 semester hours of ассер eo 
thesis, a student must have a 3.00 quality-point index for a minimum 0 4 
semester hours with no more than two grades below B, of which only one m 


be an F i 
Nonthesis Option—A student must have a 3.00 quality-point index M 
minimum of 33 semester hours with no more than two grades below В, 
which only one may be an F. 
Time Limits 
m of thre 


A full-time student in the master's program is allowed a maximu 
calendar years (excluding the time spent taking only English as а Fore 
Language courses) to complete all degree requirements, from the date of ы 
registration as a degree candidate in prerequisite or graduate courses. ndar 
time student in the master’s program is allowed a maximum of five cale 
years. The time limit does not include any period of registration as, 
unclassified student before admission to degree candidate status ог any Pe 
spent on approved leave of absence. 

Students who do not complete degree requirements 
time will have their degree candidate status terminated. +” 
readmitted to degree candidate status under conditions spec! 
department chair and approved by the dean 


Professional Degree Program 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science has established the 
al degree program for those students who wish to pursue co! 
the master's degree with emphasis on applied subject material rà f indus 
basic research. The program has been designed to satisfy the needs 0 rin£ 
and government for highly trained technical personnel in enginee 
applied science. 

The student's program may cover a variety of fields or con ۴ 
particular areas. The minimum program consısts of 30 semester graduat? 
approved graduate courses beyond a master’s degree. Students who to take 
study does not include necessary prerequisites may be require 


in 
centrate of 


additional course work. leads t° the 
Successful completion of the professional degree program 

degree of Engineer or of Applied Scientist. 

Admission Requirements priate 


Admission to study toward the professional degree re fc 1 
master's degree from a recognized institution and evidence h jarshiP "i 
productive work in the field selected as indicated by prior э r Electric? 
where appropriate, professional experience. The Departmen í professions 
Engineering and Computer Science requires applicants for ri 
degree program to have had two years of professiona expe 
receiving the master's degree 

Engineer—To study toward the degree of Enginee 
possess a master's degree and a bachelor's degree in an ar 

Applied Scientist To study toward the degree of А 
applicant must possess a bachelor’s degree in engineering; 


. ant mu 
plica, ring: 


$ 
E 
o 
o 
3 
2 
2% 
| Un 
* 


n ; 

Айга] science and master's degree ir gineeri natural science, math 

matics, oy admini Ay equivalent quantitative | 
ас : PI 

round may be dered ‹ , e respective departments 
min; orma]ly, a B average n ] e work едите However, the 
pi mum does not a ire accept tł rtments may, and often do. set 

Bher admission tar d ira 
Р 
1 °gram of Study | 
: M 
by admission. th lent - ed à 1У18еІ rograms are determined | 
Y estab] | I n аду g 1 
th ished prerequ nd ements he department in whicl | 
* Stud i 1 t i AC pe Vil ait il 111 1 J 
d ent wishes Г} rogram of prof nal degre id 
ate ч i i ne I 11 eat pruiessionai degree candi Н i 
ust be approved | г and the appropriate depart Шш 
ent chai» rover é T dviser and appropriate depart | 

An an, | | 

tequireg PP licant who |} sign nt de encies in preparation may be "a 
^" sifi to take prescribe d rad Р nd graduate courses as an unc 2 | 
J ed stude | MUCI ETIT aû n Hi aû Uu £ I : ‹ ап uncia | ! 
Courses t е efore being ап еа jegreg ind status. in no case тау кч 
degree us taken fulfill апу part of e requirements for the professional i | 

Each | 

defeng department eq € s degre« ididates t undertake and [| | 
the result t awe {| 
Prepar, Ban. aor а {есм é é r a development problem or to | | 
2 , | 
ability to comprehensive tech i| report to demonstrate the candidates "a 
acquire make independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought i | 
informed rough graduate ly. Whe pplic é he student will be pi 
Pro 18 requirement by faculty adviser at the time the student's К 
{лг ат IS being бокту] s e | | 
an 6 s E tormulated It case. } eve wi his project be more | 
Semester hours ear » 1 : f 
9 1 
Cholarship | 
If 
a stud | 
e > 
Erades t studying fi rti € ерте есе1ує ге tl I wo course | 
Slow g re than 1 
Stude W B, Study S ex y the enr ment pr hil ed. A 
ust ave a fir I 
T pi ex í eceive the degree 
, те Limits 
4 A full-time stud 
Stude , A | 
fi three Calenda. In the professio; degr 5 wed a maximum 
Tst v аг years t, . s f: the : 
*Elstrat to complete deg nts, from the date of 
Part. lon as a de, " "^ # — 
" me евтее can e 1n pr or graduate courses. A 
Years. ту Student in үү чеч; 

8. The tin this program is mum of five calendar | 
азын gı ¢ limit does not include registration as an | 
Spent n Student before adm; à : nd ] ' dt | 

St de Pproved le е АЧ 1111581 t et aate status any period i 

Адер “ave of absence 
time ill y. Who do not ^ з 4 1 sad 
: nv оп ete ертее reg ents w n the allowex 
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Doctor of Science Degree Program 
tive 


The doctoral program is designed to prepare the student for a career of cre 
scholarship by providing a broad but balanced background of knowledge 
guidance in the performance of research. The program is divided m 
stages. The first—made up of a study of interrelated fields of learning x. 
supports the general area of research concentration—culminates in the q 
fying examination. The second—composed of original research on à partic 
subject in a special field and the presentation of findings in à 
dissertation—culminates in the final examination 


Admission Requirements : 
Admission to study toward a doctoral degree requires an appropriate ж 

degree from an accredited institution together with acceptable Рё in 
ge 

averap" . 


qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. Normally, à B ; 
graduate work is required. However, the minimum does not assure accep 
the departments may, and often do, set higher admission standards. 


Language Requirement А 
e of scientific ® 
f 90007 


Since the doctoral program emphasizes the importanc 
me areas 0 


technical contributions originating from other countries, some : 
demand the ability to read appropriate literature in а foreign " ding 
Therefore, individual departments have the option of requiring 
knowledge of such a language 


Tool Requirement " 
, : : ion in 8 

In addition to or in lieu of the language requirement, an examina ad by 

requirement (for example, computer programming) may be establi 

various departments 

Study for the Qualifying Examination E 

: : inte 
Upon admission to the first stage of the program (that is, study of assign, 
fields culminating in the qualifying examination), the studen approP™ 


faculty adviser who directs his or her studies. The adviser approve, вироб 
ate fields of study to ensure the student's breadth of knowledge d ~ 
research in the central field of interest, gives advice concerning ing ёх ine 
content of fields of study, and guides preparation for the qua al my 
tion. In some departments, instead of a sing culty © | othe 
be appointed to approve programs, direct study, 
advising responsibilities. Programs of study are normally str the 
a major field and two minor or supporting fields. rogram at ly 
A minimum of 30 semester hours of credit in à formal = particu 
graduate level beyond master’s study is required. In many er tha 90 
when the student undertakes a doctoral program 1n а field ot exceed’ 
which the master’s degree was obtained, the program ot ee yel 
semester hours dertake one tto 
Students admitted to doctoral study are encouraged to e the st ier 
of full-time study on campus. In general, the adviser will гер every 5° 
register for a minimum of 6 semester hours of cou * 


апа сапу ont to includ 


rse wor 


except the summer sessions 


Graduate Study 


7 i 
he Qualifying Examination 


he qualis 

ast j Ying examination is the principal means used to determine whether 

"m E Will qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and progress to the 
» Stage of the 


background i program. Its purpose is to ascertain that the student’s 
research j Е" intellectual development are adequate to support doctoral 
i езі, е central field. (Some departments may administer a prequalify- 
Ination prior to completion of the study program 

ualifying examinations may be written or oral, or both, and are sched- 
in T а period of several days. They are conducted only during the fall and 
rs, on dates established by the departments, and are adminis- 
thr aculty committee Upon favorable report of the examiners to the 
ough the appropriate department chair, the student is admitted to 
' degree; the student then begins specialized study and 
* Supervision of a designated member of the faculty or, in 
8, an outstanding engineer or scientist who is not a member of 
student discretion of the committee that prepared the examination. a 
Second oppor fails any part of the qualifying examination may be given a 
rtunity to qualify for candidacy. Usually, the entire examination 

еп. 


Scholarship 

Di E 

oven mitted to the 

lty-point ind 

Proh; : co B, 
rses 

ты In the tot 

the; Пу grade 

sers and 


Research Disse 


qualifying examination, the student must have an 
ex of 3.20. If a doctoral student receives more than two 
graduate study is terminated and further enrollment 
in which the student earns grades below B are not 
al semester-hour requirement for the degree. Students who 
below B are required to review their programs of study with 
discuss possible changes therein 


awe lation, and Final Examination 
the асцит admitted to с 
4 member unde 
directo, Бег may 
ht research 


andidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science chooses 
r whom he or she wishes to conduct research: the 
accept or reject the request to serve as the student's 
disg Out the a The research area is approved by the director and 

ainder of the doctoral program the candidate conducts 


lon " 

ot lese; ` 

cn Mberg arch under the director. However, the student may consult 
lura ed е1 Of the faculty c 


Con, 0 di as required, on an informal basis, and may be 
J , P 
al hre 80 by the director of research. A committee of the faculty, 
' me . 
Comm Paration we and including the director as chair, will advise in 
; » о the Seer B MEL RS " : к ? h ; 
dissert е On t е dissertation. The d partment chair appoints such a 


a е recon , 
ion ig a. imenc 
The т; *Quiva] 
mtm, on EM lation... A 
e st nal scholarly „ 
Udent is sole] irly I 
Stud ^ e dissert 


Inc ud 


lation of the director of research. Work on the 
à minimum of 24 semester hours 

dissertation is required as evidence of ability to 
esearch and to present and interpret the results 
Y responsible for the content of the dissertation 


atic 
E n should embody the results of an extended original 
* materia] 


ent to 


те engine deemed worthy of publication in recognized 
ч е y " т ^25: 

the de ults of е rese Ting journals. The student is expected to attempt to have 

Must and to Sch published as soon as possible after he or she receives 


, to ¢ 
Riven ; Submit 


t copies of the published material to the dean. Credit 
e pub 


lication to the fact that the material is abstracted. 


tted to George Washing: 


summarized, or developed from a dissertation submit 


f the requirements for the Doctor #1 


ton University in partial fulfillment of 


"mu 


Science degree 
The candidate must submit to the appropriate department five comple 


copies of the dissertation and an abstract (not to exceed 350 words) no 
than the date specified in the calendar. The abstract 18 included in the | 
announcement of the examination and is reproduced by University Microfilms | 
also sent to University Microfilms,” y, 
rarding the form and reproduction, 
the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by Universit 
Microfilms, Inc., are available in department offices. The successful candi 
for the doctorate is required before receiving the degree, to pay & fee to 


! | part of the expense of printing the abstract and for the basic service ТӨШ g 
| 


Inc. One copy of the dissertation 18 
Copies of detailed regulations reg 


bv Universitv Microfilms, Inc. Accepted dissertations with ше 
: in 


ss, become the property of the University and are depos! 


drawinj 


Librarv, where bound copies are available for circulation. the 
The Final Examination—Upon acceptance ol the dissertation o 
Я e 


examination is oral and is open to the public. The candidate must demon’ sged | 


a mastery of the special field of study and of the materials and techniques 
han 


| in the research. The committee of examiners will consist of not less t ittee 
| 1 n 1 
members, three of whom must be full-time faculty members The o partici 
10! 


rts brought to the University espec 


Gelma 


committee, the candidate is presented for the final 


тау include qualified experts 1 
“ T 
pate 11 examination. The director of research serves аз advocate f 
hdate WI he ехатіпі mittet convinced of the high 9 is 0 
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Full-time do idents must register for a minimum of ifin 
t rej i al | 

ive I I completed beyon the qu 1 

examination and for a minimum of 4 hours of continuous ““. n. 
- : inati 
; f the final ехап rg pe 


semester thereafter until satisfactory completion о f 6 ho 
Part-time doctoral students must register for a minimum 0 naliti" 
the 9 


| »mester until 24 | rs of work have been completed beyon 


seme $ ) 
examinatior ind for minimum of 4 hours of continuous res tion 
ер inal examin’ 
semester thereaft nt itisfactory completion of the fina 
No minimum 1oad required during the summer sessions. 


+ һе 
ount of time to 
amoun v stu ent may 800. 


preparation tor the q ifving exan nation, although th The f 
{ sation whenever he or she feels properly prepa ed. admis 
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graduate students is in research toward the doctoral dissertation. In the past, 
major support for research at IRRA has come from the U.S. Army Resea 
Office, the Office of Naval Research, the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commissio® 
the Los Alamos Scientific Research Laboratories, and the U.S. Nava 
Systems Command as well as private industry, such as the Association 
American Railroads and Ketron. : 

IRRA sponsors seminars and colloquia, featuring distinguished scienti 
for the general public and the University community and issues techn! 
papers and research reports to disseminate research results. 


International Water Resources Institute 


The International Water Resources Institute was created to foste 
ciplinary approach to planning, developing, and operating water 
systems and solving water resources problems on both the nationa 
international levels. 

The institute emphasizes basic and applied research, technical develop: 
ment, transfer of knowledge, professional and scientific services, ап 8 
educational needs. It conducts seminars and supplies information to ый 
ment agencies and private concerns in the United States and abroad, c 
an international flow of knowledge about water resources problems and 
possible solutions. 


rà multidis 
resou 


Institute for Information Science and Technology 


n х ; ? a. rtmen 
ГҺе Institute for Information Science and Technology within the Depa the 
ework for 


of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science provides а framewo* prin£ 
department's research and certain collaborative efforts. Its activities 
electrical engineering and computer science together with the social scie? 
including law, education, government, psychology, political science, -— jne 
ing, mathematics, and geography—in order to understand human ы In 
interactions and effective designs for information systems of the fu rsities 
addition to faculty and research contributors from this and other unive and 
the institute relies on visiting scholars and fellows from govern 
industry who fill research positions while pursuing advanced studies. t inte 
The institute conducts interdisciplinary educational programs ©. 
grate mid-level scientists and managers into institute к 
provide them with greater insight into the latest findings 1n vernmen" 
information science and technology. There is a deliberate mix of go 
industry, and university staff; practitioners and researchers; sen 
ers and students iyers 
The increasing pace of technological innovation demands that jer 
and industry work together more closely than ever before. In we devel? 
this need, the Industrial Liaison Program has been establish of Electric 
closer cooperation and communication between the Department ience 9^ 
Engineering and Computer Science, its Institute for Information, ou dation 
Technology, and those companies that depend on the technologic® < on-are 
ш : е of Washing ich is 
represented by the department. A steering committee am, whi , 
industrial leaders has provided guidance in founding the progr dusty: The 
structured to meet the needs both of the department ап of 1 н 


: . «rial Liaison ^: 
following companies are currently members of the Industrial poe scient" 


ior re 


Apollo Computer; Communications Satellite Corporation; ©0 N tional E 
Corporation; International Business Machines Corpora 


tion; 
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neering Laboratory of the National Bureau of Standards; MELPAR, 
мын of E-Systems, Inc; The MITRE Corporation; Satellite Business 
ile ems; Westinghouse Electric Corporation; and Fairchild Space & Electron- 
©з Company. 
on institute publis 

are available 
annual re 
Mem rs’ 
also fy 


hes an index of departmental reports and publications 
to Industrial Liaison members on request and presents an 
view of departmental research activities to which Industrial Liaison 
Scientists and engineers are invited. The Industrial Liaison Program 
nds graduate student research in areas of current interest 


igence (IAI) was formed to unite, strengthen, 
oing activities at the University. In particular, the LAI pursues 
inary approach to the research, development, testing, and 
artificial intelligence aids to human endeavor in engineering and 


T 
he SWU/NASA-1 angley Graduate Program 


ео 7 R 
and Span Shington University, in cooperation with the National Aeronautics 
neering “ministration s Langley Research ( enter, has a graduate engi- 
Miles south of Ww. NASA-Langley in Hampton, Virginia, approximately 200 
The : 0 Nashington, D.C 
Cou 8 Program 18 open to qualified NASA employees and area residents 
Instruc ау also be taken by nondegree students, with the approval of the 


ER ч 4 > 
hours of a tudents may be permitted to transfer a maximum of 6 semester 
"ч graduate course credit from other accredited institutions 
the faculty of the program are taught by NASA scientists and engineers and 
exten Ive sci the School of Engineering and Applied Science. NASA Langley's 
i lentific and engineering facilities are used whenever possible 
and Ту Program at NASA-] 
Chair) an rot Science 
*eronauti i: the Professional degree of Engineer in the fields of acoustics, 
its а x astronautics, fl 
tX ateri; / 
“ministration ii; p gineering, structures and dynamics, and engineering 
\М.Е.А. only) 
: Sides qy nding this program may be obtained from Professor John 
Search Cen le. WU/NASA Program, Mail Stop 269, NASA Langley Re- 
r, Hampton, Va. 23665-5225. 


The 
Adva Wu NASA-Langle 
T 


angley leads to the degrees of Master of ocience 
by special permission of the appropriate department 


uid mechanics and thermal sciences, solid mechan 


Nceme і Joint Institute for 
i. ent of Flight Sciences (JIAFS) 
m thr j tute for Advance ment of Flight Sciences was established in 
dmi 


lhistra . “Пе combined effort 
ч 


s of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Versity.» айопв Lang > " e к. , h 
the Ys Sch 1 ('angley Research Center and the George Washington Uni- 
C y Tps "TY 1 
М, La gley Res “Ngineering and Applied Science. The institute, located at 
na ai earch Center іп Hampton, Virginia, is dedicated to the 
ning of Students and ] 


professional engineers in acoustics, aero 


erves as a center for advanced 
for qualified researchers & 


scholars. Jerrv C. South, Jr., Chief Scientist, NASA-Langley Research Center, 
Dean of the School 


nautics, astronautics, and related areas. It also 


research in these areas by providing facilities 


is director of the institute and Harold Liebowitz 
Engineering and Applied Science, is codirector 

The JIAFS offers students closely related instruction and research oppor 
tunities that draw on the academic resources of the University, the profession" 


al research facilities of the NASA-Langley Research Center, and the expe w 
are described below: 


of visiting scholars and researchers. Current programs d 
Acoustics Program—This program is concerned with the problems, 


alleviating noise and with providing a technical base for design of accepta { 
and ground transpo" 
duct acousti® 
ise, 


aircraft and space vehicles, noise-resistant structures 
tion systems. Areas of research include boundary-layer noise, 
jet noise, nonlinear problems in acoustics, structural response to nO 
mechanical and acoustical coupling problems 

Aeronautics Program—This program deals with advanced flig 


of various aircraft, including performance, 


ht concept? | 
tatio 


guidance and control, aeroelasticity, and systems analysis . 

| Ind | ç ‚фей WIDE 

being investigated include aerodynamic analysis of jet augme irer 

theoretical fluid mechanics, performance, stability and control of al in 
stall-sP 


wind tunnel and flight testing of aircraft, airfoil aerodynamics, 8 ndlin£ 
characteristics of aircraft, and experimental evaluation of airera ш 
characteristics ms 
ч н roble 
Astronautics Program—This program is concerned with the P anced 
associated with flight and existence in space. Research areas include а сестаћ, 
propulsion systems, conceptual design of launch vehicles and ht 
personic "d 
i - : 3 . Washi 
Graduate Research Scholar Assistants, faculty from George Was jen 
ting 5© 


University, scientists and engineers from NASA-Langley, and vis! 


control of large space structures, and characteristics of hy 


tists and engineers participate in these programs 
A number of Research Scholar Assistantships are avails 

students pursuing Master of Science and Doctor of Science degrees in 

scholar Assista 

of acoustics, aeronautics, and astronautics. Research Schol — 

a year for maste A 


ceive full tuition remission and stipends of $10,000 í orm 
Application sor 


candidates and $11,000 a year for doctoral students ы 
JIAFS brochure, and additional information may be obtained + Stop 269. 
John L. Whitesides, JIAFS-George Washington University, Ма! 


7 > орек 599 
NASA-Langley Research Center, Hampton, Va. 23665 5229. 


Honors Research Program 
To provide 


graduate. individualized research experience to academically gifted under 
lished E еш, the School of Engineering and Applied Science has estab 
average ao Research Program. A student who maintains a grade-point 
of 1250 and : E above or is admitted to the School with a combined SAT score 
eligible for th; rank in the upper 10 percent of his or her high school class is 
each works a Program Participants attend an honors research seminar and 
mutual m: ividu al y with a faculty member, performing a research project 
Mester erest. Participation in the program earns 3 academic credits per 
e 


; a minimum of 9 credits is needed to complete the program. Upon 
^ quest by the 


electives student, 6 of these credits may be used as technical 


seminar, students present the results of their research 
discuss techniques applicable to research in many disciplines, as 
research in pes and trends that influence the pe rformance and application of 
Whic €rsities, industry, and government laboratories. The projects, 


original research, typically involve literature surveys, ana- 
Ytica] ; g arch, typically i iterature < ys, ant 
St and numerica] studies 


ents a ind the planning and execution of experiments 
З € ^on =! з 
Qualified «Ресей to prepare written and oral reports on their research 
led s > 
E €d students interested in applying for the program should contact 
8 research n : PI 
Conducted esearch chairman of the department in which the research is to be 


aval R 
e " A 

ig Serve Officers Training Corps Program* 
e Na rs : ^ 

and Women ^ Reserve Officers 1 raining Corps (NROTC) offers young men 

in the Navy e Opportunity to qualify for a full scholarship and a commission 

the nava] d Marine Corps. NROTC midshipmen are required to complete 

summer NROTÉ Courses and attend weekly laboratory sessions. During the 

һа Sag ‘ Midshipmen 

raining c 


participate in active duty at sea or on shore- 
ассајац Tulses for 


comm; eate and c approximately four weeks. Upon receiving the 
» Missioned ac ompleting the NROTC program, qualified midshipmen are 
Co 8. £ m *nsigns in the Navy or second lieutenants in the Marine 
Programs. 5 may join the NROTY through any one of the following four 
ur-y , 

Ola M p Scholarship Program—Students enter the NR( TC Four-Year 
Prov; in ym through national competition and are appointed mid- 

ovi 3 tuiti aval Reserve While students are enrolled, the government 


‚ ition, fees : 
Brady t 90, fees, uniforms, and an allowance of $100 per month. Upon 


Must A nus and vill commissioned with an eight-year active. reserve 
Sci lude Courses ir Eon active duty tor at least four years. Students 
Periods their degree =. calculus, physics technical electives, and naval 
F Proximately fee and participate in three summer training 
through nate Scholarship pres each. 

Чиа ti ional competit. pum oelection for this program is made 
Spri tons, and an om 'ased on the student's academic record, physical 


w. Application should be made at the start of the 
n at Ком в second year. Se lected applicants attend six 
e summa " aval Science Institute NSD at Newport, Rhode 
Urses jn n mer before their third academic year. At NSI, students 
Physical fitness, and drill, similar to those 


Wee 8 Mester of the 


or ауа] Science. 


Yan 4 
and Air Force р үтү 


Progra 
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required of four-year NROTC students during their freshman and sophomore 
years. Successful completion of the NSI qualifies the two-year applicants 
appointment as midshipmen in the Naval Reserve and enrollment 1n 
NROTC Scholarship Program. Upon acceptance of this appointment, stu 
receive all the benefits and assume all the obligations of midshipmen їп 
Four-Year Scholarship Program. 

Four-Year College Program—Students are enrolled in the Four-Year 
College Program upon acceptance by the Department of Naval Science. 
Uniforms are provided, and during their junior and senior years, 30106 
receive $100 per month. Students must include courses in mathematics 
science, and naval science in their degree programs, attend the first 
summer at-sea training period, accept a commission in the Naval Reser 
Marine Corps Reserve on graduation with an eight-year active/reserve servi 
obligation, and serve on active duty after graduation for at least three pe 
After commissioning, application for transfer to the regular Navy oF M 
Corps may be made. Midshipmen who complete one term as College Propa 
students, have a satisfactory academic record, and are physically 9 and 
may compete for a scholarship awarded by the Chief of Naval Education 
Training. 

Two-Year College Program—Application should be made at the sari 
the spring semester of the student's second year. Selections are made record, 
the Department of Naval Science, based on the student's асадет ы tend 
physical qualifications, and an interview. Those students selec will a The 
the NSI and upon successful completion may enroll in the program eg? 
benefits and obligations are the same as those for the Four-Year 

Program. ble candi- 

Requirements for All Candidates—Qualifications for accepta ai US. 
dates for the Scholarship Program or the College Program ine partic 
citizenship, fulfillment of physical requirements, and willingness Hi jn the 
pate in required summer training periods and to accept a commissi" ered. 
Navy, Marine Corps, Naval Reserve, or Marine Corps Reserve W = 

Enrollment in NROTC is not a requirement for taking mec 
courses. Any student enrolled at George Washington University елсе 
naval science courses with the approval of the Professor of Naval 


Naval Science Courses 


51 Introduction to Naval Science (2) 1 4 4 control; logis 
Structure, principles, and practices; lines of command ап f the Navy 


: , 0 
organizations; functions and services of major components 


Marine Corps; shipboard organization 
mentation, trol, 
ship 07 


52 Naval Ship Systems I (3) 
Types, structure, se of naval ships; compartme™ 
Types, structure, and purpose of naval ship P cations, 


systems, auxiliary power systems, interior communi 


ship design and stability 
125 Naval Ship Systems II (3) stems including ЎР of 
Theory and principles of operation of naval weapons | limitations, thee 


Г wee é ` syste -apabilities an ; 
of weapons and control systems, cap rinciples. * 


acquisition, identification and tracking, trajectory P 
wer (® the 


of naval ordnance 
9) 


126 Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (2 
~ : : sea ро 
Sea power and maritime affairs; general concept = od to support ve 
. , sarfare c ne е 47 
Merchant Marine); role of naval warfare compo od policy; co^ 


Navy's mission; sea power as àn instrument of nat 
study of U.S. and Soviet strategies 
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150 N 


avigation and Naval Operations I (3) 
Theory principles and 
matical analysis, 
reduction, 


T ` - > mathe- 
procedures of ship navigation Topics inc A ma ч 
"К ; sigh 
pherical triangulation, practical work invo р S б с 
~ i 'elestiz 
lic 1 required logs reports, piloting, cele 
sextants, publications 1 


ànd electronic navigation techniques 
151 Navigation and Naval Operations Il (3 nt and employment, including 
rine dures of ship movement f ; 
à an г aure "í 8, 
oer ens km ind dispositions relative motion, "уугу sms 
‘tical formations an пог ' iha s, signals, 
биш. radar irch and screening theory, rules of the road. lights, sig 
b é € а ѕеғ aii 
ànd navigation aids 
1% Evolution of Warfare (3 f major military theorists, 
storical development of warfare rq odi Strategy, military 
Strategists tacticians, and technological developments =з thou zht and 
alternative ind the impact of historical precedent on military g 
actions 
"tr ` : : 
175 Naval Leadership I (3 t. Development. of skills in the 
› " Ramala? nd m zement eve " | 
Tinciples of leadership and manager anageme nd 
d areas of Communications, counseling, control, direction, management, a 
ағ 0 unications ип anh 
leadership 
” , 
176 Nava] Leadership П (2 | | rement, material man- 
uman resource management, naval personnei manageme , € 
18 agement, and the administration of discipline 
А Amphibious Warfare (3 i conduct of amphibious 
istorica] development of amphibious doctrine and con AE 
Operations Emphasis on the evolution of amphibious warté tial and Бах. 
century, especially during World War II. Present day Р? н я тт ваб 
ё : داه‎ nit › ара ае О) 
tations on amphibious operations, including the rapic F 
Concept 
aval Science 


Course Credit 
Stud 


n 
Deerin м enrolled in unde 


rgraduate degree programs in the School of Engi- 
8 an D P | 
the Succ Applied Scie 


nce are eligible to receive technical elective credit for 
ivi “seful Completion of certain naval science courses 
“NS tering, Computer Science, and Mechanical Engineering majors- 
: NSe 15( Nava! Ship Syste ms I 
№, 175. \\8Vigation and Naval Operations | 
Electric IE Nava] Leadership I 
N& 2 "gineering majors- 


№, 150 naval Ship Systems | 
Ystems ds > avigation and Naval Operations I 
ysis and Engineering majors 
№, 195 eral Ship Systems ] 
NSe 150; poral Ship Systems II 
№ 151 Мы bation and Naval Operations I 
№, 175. wr gation and Naval Operations П 
aval Leadership I (required course for SA&E majors; 
replaces EAd 150 - 


ial Sci " 
Cle " › 
follow; E Credit may be received for the successful completion of the 
№, 126: a "01епсе courses * 


ре T and Maritim, Affairs 
№, 180. Evolution of Warfare 


| Amp ibious Warfare 
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Secondary Fields of Study 


A program of secondary fields of study has been established withi 
University to provide opportunities for formal inter-school study. Stu Ü 
must be in good academic standing in the school in which they are enro ed 


be eligible to take a secondary field in another school The secondary fields 
field, wi 


n the 
dents 


transcript j nd 

Students enrolled in degree programs in the School of Engineering 8 E 
Applied Science may not take secondary fields within SEAS. For informatio 
on the secondary fields offered by other schools, which are open to alil 
students, please see the program brochure available in the SEAS Admiss 
Office. Because the undergraduate engineering degree programs are hi pi 
structured, SEAS students are cautioned to consult their adviser and depå 
ment chair before enrolling in a secondary field of study 


Cooperative Education Program in Engineering 1 
tudy 


Cooperative education is a process that formally integrates academic $ год 
with work experience іп cooperating employer organizations. Usually, 8 j- 
dents alternate periods of college study with periods of experience in appro of 
ate fields of industry and government, which are considered an integra p the 


the student's education. Through the interaction of study а d ion- 
d professi 


student enhances academic knowledge, personal development, an Joying 
al preparation. The teaching faculty, the coordinators, and the ешр cation 
supervisors share in the educational process of the cooperative 


student 1- 
considered pe 


Cooperative education students in a work assignment are 
time students for purposes of housing and campus privileges. fi 
considered as full-time students for Veterans Administration nefits, 
cial aid, or visa purposes. The wages received as compensation me 
performed under the Cooperative Education Program are taxable inco 
Section 61 of the IRS Code 


Advantages of Cooperative Education 


Combines Theory and Practice—By coordinating work expe q grea 
campus education, students integrate theory and practice an n i 
relevance in their studies. Alternating between academic an 
environments helps students to understand the role and meaning 0 
a deeper appreciation for both бе 

Helps Finance Educational and Living Expenses—Students ex 
contribute substantially to financing their education and live ag dents 
Work assignments usually increase in difficulty and responsibility a rdinglY: 
progress through the academic curriculum, and salaries increase у to or! 

Serves as a Bridge to the Future—Cooperative education he 
students to the world of work, enabling them to learn more abou Соо i 
occupations open to them and the qualifications deman re their abili 
education programs provide opportunities for students to exp yn abo 
ties in connection with real jobs and to gain firsthand informat eld ‚ They 
occupations in which they are employed and a number of relat ible 0% 
have a chance to test their aptitudes more fully than 1$ normally 
campus 


Achieve 
Increases Motivation to - 
increases Student motiva 
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ademic Work. Work 


“he rate | 

pe cause ааб | 4 l tionships DECi 
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prior to their first full-time work assignment. To remain in the program, tho 
student must maintain a passing average and perform satisfactorily for 
employer. 


Living Accommodations 

Arrangements are made for students in the Cooperative Education Program 
retain their dormitory and dining privileges at the University, 
desire, during the work periods. During this time, they also retain ful 
privileges and have access to all University facilities. 


Work-Study Schedules 


Student schedules are arranged individually with employers i ust 
and other areas, since each employer operates differently. The schedule m 
be mutually satisfactory to the student, the employer, and the School. ly 
Generally, the schedule is arranged after the student has SU tto 
completed the first year of study. Many employers will require the studen 
work during the summer immediately following the freshman year ring 
student returns to the School for the sophomore year, working again e 
the second summer. In the third and fourth years, students alternate bet fifth 
employer and classroom each semester, returning to the classroom for th he 
and final year. An alternate method is to work a full academic year or vidual 
return to school. Schedules for transfer students are arranged on an indi Joy 
basis according to the number of semester hours transferred and the emP 


er’s requirements. 


Tuition Aid 
Under the Tuition Aid Program, certain employers gran ud 
the cost of tuition, textbooks, and fees (excluding room and board). а. after 
who receives tuition assistance must agree to serve as an employ time 
graduation for a period to be determined by regulations in force at Joyee is 
The cooperative education student who is a civil service — jd 
eligible for many federal benefits, including annual leave, sick leave 
holidays, health benefits, and life insurance. 


Applications 


Applications for the Cooperative 
transfer students should be submitted at least 10 wee licatio 
of the first work period. It is recommended, however, that арр udents who 
submitted four months in advance of the work period. Transfer $ during the 
meet admission requirements may apply for work assignment versity: 
summer or the semester just prior to their registration at this UP 


or 

jstere", 
Education Program from reg! inning 
ks prior to the ре з pe 


Undergraduate 3:2 Dual-Degree Programs 


Combining Liberal Arts and Engineering 
developed 3:2 рар 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science has 
following СС 


Programs in Liberal Arts and Engineering with the 
year, degree-granting institutions 


Bowie State College, Bowie, Md. 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gallaudet ‹ 
Georgian Court Col е k Mà 

Hood Coll. re, Frederick Ма! sfield. Pa 
Mansfield State í ege а 
Marywood ( lege, 5 
St Joseph ( 


t ‘ on! Md 
t ۳ nd, St. Mary’s City, Md 
St Mary's College of Mars Sparki № ү 
St. Thomas Aquinas ( 'еБ‹ E tv. Richmond. V; 
Virginia Сотто: we - n. Ma 
"heaton C. lege, Nor ( Program at one of th 
70 Degree Prog Ите E rt 
Students initially enr n t: : ^ ә course of studies cover 
bove institutions and pursue à Et 
Xlences 


ч f th« { OWII 4 ireas » 
8 may Specialize in any of 
he Schoo 8 regular four-vear 


lective tracks 
l. Civil engineering t the following applicatior сет 2 
2, Computer Science with on« ; .ctronics and har "ware, " w^ m 
computer-aided design, digit а - Ee ivement dex son сее 
administration ппапсі; er mathematics, and operati 
Management information systems — ue 3 
Search engineering with an optior 
3. Electrica] engineering electric 1 ы р АКРА 
Мыршег „j o neering or рге! e of t] e following options: с m and 
4. Mechanica) engineering with one ы puter-aided design, energ 
and “nvironmental engineering. co 
Power, fluic 


1 mechanics ind tł 
“sign, and 


ering 
s s, mecnanicai engineer 
iermai scienc 

solid n 


сл 


ngineering > 
materiais engin g ele ve 
iechanics and m th one of the following or | 
ne w поп 4 vstems je 
Systems analysis and engineering v rumentation system i. 
I е - ronmental sys 
tracks computer syster il systems, environmer hee 
trica] Serey systems, electromechanical n systems. n a И 
| rement decis А svstems 
tems, financia] Systems, manage network svstems. naval 
Systems. mechanical energy systems Е 
Production Systems, and statis i program at 
J ' | " ir engineering ireate 
Ge Upon Successful co etior varde w "JW vs ‘ 
N lag " : v и V. 
Fus, Was Ington Univers y і \ B.S. in engineer 
«ы a BS, or В.А. from the f 
Tipute SClence from GWU. P: 
Deer . 


€ enter er 
er د‎ - ао ад 
Sina area 23 continue studies n hing. rativ 
eas, such as law, medici: I y for the Coop: ti 

Eq, al Degree Progran students ar« 4 D1 u $ ston University 1 € 
studen On Program in Er zineer eorg b oninitééd di» enn le ы 
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ing Admissions, Room 103, Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washing 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)994-6158. 


Continuing Engineering Education Program 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers a comprehen 
program of noncredit courses to enable practicing engineers to keep pace also 
the rapid advancements in science and technology. These courses al 
provide the education and skills engineers need to change specialties or 
on additional duties within their present jobs. Continuing engineering € inf 
tion also aids engineers in qualifying for promotions and in main 
certification in certain professional fields. t 
The program will present over 500 noncredit courses this year. Abou is 
of them last for five days (30 classroom hours); others are one to орад 
Presentation of theory is often augmented by workshops to give particions 
practice in the specific discipline, and all courses stress practical арр ches [ 
The variety of experience and background brought by participants e 
classroom discussions. ; 
New courses are continuously being developed and older courses € 
More than one hundred new courses were added last year. m 
In addition to the faculty of the School of Engineering and. 
Science, outstanding lecturers and instructors from other universi яле 
industry, and from government laboratories and agencies serve on м 
tional staff of the program. pecificil 
The program also offers noncredit contract courses off campus 8 Tuitio? 
tailored to the needs of engineers employed by a company OF agen? at the 
for these courses is usually slightly lower than for those offe 
University. 

Courses are offered in various locations throughout the U 
Europe, and in Canada. : Continuing 
To receive announcements or additional information, write |^ Sci 
Engineering Education Program, School of Engineering and Appli (2020 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, or cal 
6106 or (800)424-9773. айй Educ } 

Courses that have been presented іп the Continuing Enginee 
tion Program include the following. 


nsive 


nited States 4 


yatio® 
Computers and Information Computer Performan s ө Soft 
Processing Configuration Managem 
ware Programs for 
Advanced Records Management DATAPLOT: A Lan age 
Acquiring and Implementing Data- Graphics i 
base Management Systems Developing and Implementiné 
An Applications-Oriented Approach Programs 4 
to Artificial Intelligence Distributed Processing | ing 
Automated Library Operations Electronic Computer is 
Automating Data and Information Graphical Data Analys in 
Resources: An Introduction to Hands-on Programming 
Information Resources and Data C Language  , aking 
Systems High-Level Decision Мше 


САТ. A Systems Approach to Program Human Factors 1n 
Design Graphics „Based 

Computer Graphics Systems: Design Interactive ;omputer 

and Applications Design 


Introduction to Local 
Міст ланса] Softwar 
) ese ome in Cont rol Systems 
Militar. Son t Dased System Design 
incon, e» "ware Development 
md e, Microcomputers, and 
essors for Non-electrical 
Pri Dgineers 
Prov bles of Analysis 
ramming in the C 


Enyj 
ronmen 
Records Р 


Softwar 


Area Networks 


re 


and UNIX* 


Quality Assuranc 


ance 
nalysis Technic 
“\nalysis ues for 
Video ation Managers х 
* technology and 
, PPlicationg 


Shop in Data Co 


for М; mmunications 
Microcomputer. ons 


n Technology 

; elecommunicatio 

- ation 

nication Satellite 

neering 

unication Q 

on Satellite Systems 

T ations ECM Principles 

: niques 

m ice d 
qı ication Standards 

nic; v 

"t. ation Systems and 


0 . 
Puter ер ünication and Com- 
Work Systems 


Digital те1ерћопу 


Tansmj = * 
Eineering 'ssion Systems 


t Bro 
~ a nc ` 
Design dcast Satellite System 


d T 
ele 
D etworks communication 


> 
I erspect Ives 


Б : 
Bnetic Interference and 


: езт for 
PPlicationg 
S Of Mod 

er Moe 
ystems n Telecommu- 


tiny 


ütories 


Special Programs 


Fundamentals of Communication 
Satellite Systems 

Fundamentals of Data 
Communications 


Global Positioning System Principle: 


and Practices 

Installing, Operating, and Trouble- 
shooting Data Communications 
Equipment 

Internet Systems and Protocols 

Introduction to Receivers 

Local Area and Integrated Services 
and Digital Networks 

Magnetic Recording Engineering 

Mobile Cellular Telecommunication 
Systems 

Mobil Communications Engineering 

Modern Communications and Signal 
Processing 

Modern Data Communications 

Modern Receiver Design 

Multi-user Communication Systems 
and Networks 

Principles of Switching 

Principles of Transmission 

Spread-Spectrum Communication 
Systems 

Strategies for Planning Telecommu- 
nication Networks 

Synchronization of Spread-Spectrum 
Communications 

Telecommunication Alternatives in 
the '80s 

Telecommunications Traffic 
Engineering 

Video Teleconferencing 

Vulnerability of Spread-Spectrum 
Communication Systems 

Wideband Communication Systems 


Civil Engineering/Transportation 
Construction 


Applying and Implementing 
Industrial Robots 

Elements of Railway Signaling and 
Control Systems 

Fibrous Composite Structures 

Finite Element Analysis and 
Computer Graphics 

Highway Bridges: Inspecting, Rating, 
and Upgrading 

Railway Bridges Inspecting, Rating, 

and Upgrading 
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Recent Advances in Fracture and 
Fatigue 


Electrical and Electronics 
Engineering 


Advanced Geological Remote Sensing 

Advanced Radar Technology 

Advances in Digital Signal 
Processing 

Advances in Electronics Technology 
| and П 

Antennas and Arrays 

Application and Control of Electric 
Motors 

Applied EX М 

Applying Remote Sensing to the 
Marine Environment 

Design and Evaluation of Electron 
Scanning Radar 

Digital Electronics and ICs for Non 


~ 
electrical Engineers 


Digital Geographic Information 
Systems 

Digital Image Processing and 
Applications 


Digital Signal Processing 


Electrical Equipment Testing and 
Maintenance 

Electromagnetic Interference and 
Control 


Electromagnetic Pulse 


Electronic Corrosion Prevention and 


Control 
Electronic Warfare and Surveillance 
Electronic W vais Systems 
Electro-Optics, Fiber Optics, and 
Lasers for Non electrical 
Engineers 
ELINT: Analyzing Radar Signal 
Fiber-Optic System Desigr 
Fiber-Optic Technology for 


Communications 


Frequency Synthesizer: 
Grounding, Bonding, and Shielding 
Hazardous R: 

Electromagnetic Radiat 


High-Frequency Spectrun 


Integrated Circuit Engineerin 
Introduction to Modern Radar 
Technolog 


Microwave High-Power Tubes and 
Transmitters 

Microwave System Planning 

Millimeter-Wave Radar 

Modern Air-to-Air Radar Systems 

Monopulse Radar Р rinciples an 
Te hni ques 


Packet Switching for Modern Data 


Communications 
Princ i les of Radar 
Protective Relaving and Switchgt 
Controls itched 
"y icket-Sw! 


id Private Pe 


Radar ECCM | 
Radar Missile System ЕССМ G 
Radar Prini iples for the 
NOI peciali t to 
Processing and Ай 
matic Detection 
Radar Systems and Technology iy 
Radiowave Propagation for Co 


nication System Design 
Remote Sensing for G lobal Resour? 


Applications 

conductor Device Techn 
Solid-State Electronics for № 
electrical Engineers йол 


Sonar Svstem Design an 


Synthetic А ›етїиге Rede dance 
1 Missile System Guid 


а Engineer! 


act 
d Control 
l'DMA Satellite Syste 


Engineering Management | 
\dvanced Project Managemen 
Concepts and Applications 
M: Management s 
Configuration Managerem 
Fundamentals of N (арабе 
Engineers and Managers 
Managing Modern Tech hnical 


Organizations 


A d 


Program 


Man nagement 
tatistics/Quality Assut ance 
Rel iabil ity ity/Operations 4 


stem Anal SIS a 
Systems y reliability ® 


Bayesian 


Quality Scie 
Bavesian Statistics for 


Tolerance < 
Structures 


roject 4 


Pract id Pt 


Jamage 
Aircraft 


Electronics Re 
Taphical Dat 
mp ementing 
Methods 
sming’s Methods for Productivity 


And Quality 
Life-Testing - 


liability Screening 
à Analysis 
Statistical Control 


ality Improvement 
y Engineering 
tatistical Computing Packages 
“chniques for Standards and 
ali rations Laboratories 


Mechanica Engineering 
Centrifugal P 


Е umps: Characteristics 
1 cand Applications 
pntrols for Fluid Power § 
Flui ow А 


New Persr« 
Directions 
System Ma 


"oubleshooting VE’ 


E and Burn-in Techniques 


Introduction to Hydraulic Servo 
Systems 


Microcomputer Control of Hydraulic 


Systems 
Resistance and Propulsion of Ships 
Seakeeping Performance of Marine 


Vehic les 


Industrial Engineering 


Cogeneration Systems: Engineering 
and Legal Aspects 

Microcomputers in Control Systems 
Hardware, Software, and 
Interfacing 

Planning and Scheduling of 
Maintenance 

Ventilation 
Applications v 

Warehousing: Improved Efficiency 

igh Computerization, Auto- 


m ition, and Mechani 


Design for Industrial 


zation 


Administration - 


Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science; Codirector, Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences; 
Director, Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structura 
Reliability nd 

James Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engineering € 
Applied Science ical 

Raymond Richard Fox, M.S., Chair of the Department of Civil, Mechanic 
and Environmental Engineering Шш 

Roger Henry Lang, Ph.D., Chair of the Department of Electrical Enginee 
and Computer Science 

Donald Gross, Ph.D., Chair of the Department of Operations Research 

Ali Muhlis Kiper, Ph.D., Mechanical Engineering Curriculum Chair, 
Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering | 

Robert Charles Waters, D.B.A., Chair of the Department of Engineering 


Administration and 
Walter Kurt Kahn, D.E.E., Director, Institute for Information Science 


Technology еп 

William Henry Marlow, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Management Scie 
and Engineering 

Barry George Silverman, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Artifi 

Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Ph.D., Director, Institute for 


igent? 
vial Intellige 
‘Reliability and 


Risk Analysis [nstitult 
Vujica Yevjevich, D.Eng., Director, International Water Resources 
Malcolm Р. Clark, M.S., Administrator, NASA-Langley Graduate nter; 

rch Ce 


Jerry C. South, Jr., M.S., Chief Scientist, NASA-Langley Resea 
Director, Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences “ 

John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Director, Research 
Education, Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences 

George W.M. Brown, M.A., Manager, Engineering Admissions an 
Cooperative Education Program 

Margaret Mary Hansen, B.A., School Administrator 

Graham Wilson McIntyre, M.S., Director, Research and Resoure 

J.W. Perkins, B.S., Director, Continuing Engineering Education 

Michael Paul White, B.A., Manager, SEAS Computing Facility 


es of 


Dean's Council 


Harold Liebowitz (Chairman), S. Y. Berkovich, I 


з Б. Fox, С.А. Garris 


Bes, schools, and divisions of the Universitv as well as between the 


чатр the University's Board of Trustees; to advise on the programs of 

Programs ү; research, and service in the School and to help interpret these 

eVelopmen the larger community; and to generate support for the continued 
nt of the School and 


its programs 


Members 


( airman: | 


of the Council for 1986—87* 


Esos 4. Stanley Crane University Trustee 
Brung atte Officer, Cons. lidated Rail Corporation 

7 ем Boley, Walt “Р Murphy Prof и of Er 

Stute. Northwest, rn Universit, 


rs, Consultant E-S4 


Chairman and Chief 


gineering, Technological 

0x, Chairman. S ftware Architecture and Engineering, In 

dman, Blake Construction Con pany 

x Pubini, President, E.G. Fubini Con sultants 

and, President Southwest Research Institute 
arris, Jr., E. B tinguished Professor of Tran sportation 

1$ Transportation Institute, Texas A&M 

en, Washington. D.C 

] 'Hübbard Jr p, , 

„y niversity , JT., Professor, Virginii 


"Шат He 
Willian Holt, Dunn and A 


Limited 


1 Polytechnic Institute and State 
ssociates 
rofessor, Department of Operations Research 
of the Board Atlantic Re search Corporation 
'ral USAF (Ret.), Management Consultant, 
x ' Associates. In 
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ard CG Tm » Consultant Vitre 
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eber р Trappe, Maryland 
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Programs of Study and 
Courses of Instruction 


ааа 


Programs of study, curricula, and courses of instruction offered by the choo! ol 

Engineering and Applied Science are described in this section. urs 

Students who are not candidates for degrees but who wish to take co uing 

| offered by the School should apply for admission to the Division of Contin 
Education 


Explanation of Course Numbers 


Courses numbered 1-200 are planned for undergraduate students, ce b 
| | | certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when approved in advan for 
|| the instructor and the dean. Courses numbered 201-300 are plann nder: 
graduate students and may in certain instances be taken by qualified ө 
graduate students. Courses numbered 301—400 are primarily for e 


although 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory 
a course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. ^ e and # 
course giving three hours of credit each semester 18 marke 

semester course giving three hours of credit is marke 
may be defined as one 50-minute period of class work or one 


a week for one semester | 


Time of Course Offerings og the 
sting ы 


demic yea " is 


only with two-semester courses and indicates that the fi 
to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the | his 


Summer sessions offerings are generally not designate a 
Announceme vid inform? 


Students should consult the Summer Sessions 
r to pro 


offerings. A Schedule of Classes is published each semeste 
| tion concerning the time of course offerings 


Computer Usage Fee 

A computer usage fee is charged for those 
| facilities of the University. Applicable fees аге > 
| for each semester. The maximum computer usage fe 


a e com 
courses that use th 


S xd n the Sc 
= ү” $100 for any | 


students. 
Semester Hours of Credit 


| Key to Abbreviations 


The following abbreviations are used for course d 


esignations. 
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Accountancy 
Administrative Sciences 


Allied Health Administration 


Association Management 
American Civilization 
Anatomy 
Anesthesiology 
Anthropology 
Applied Science 
Art 
Art Therapy 
Business Administration 
Jiochemistry 
Biological Sciences 
Cartography 
Civil Engineering 
Child Health and 
evelopment 
^hemistry 
Љіпеве ` 
Classics 
Clinica] Engineering 
Communication 
Computer Medicine 
Omputer Science 
.ermatology 
~hgineering Administration 
“conomics 
"düucation 
:lectrica] Eng 
nglish as 
“anguage 
~Mergency Medicine 
“Nglish 
gineering Science 
Nvironmental Health 
vironmental Studies 
Cation Policy 
vironmental ; 
Olicy 
Forensic Sciences 
Tench 
Geography 
"ence 
1е01ору 
ermanic I 
literatures 
verontology 
*hetics : 
Health Care Scien, 
istory D Ices 


Uman K 
y inetics 
Studies tic 


ineering 
a Foreign 


and Regional 


~anguages and 


and Leisure 


les 


Health Services 


Stration 


and Theatre 


and Resource 


Idis 
Ital 
Japn 
Jour 
Kor 
Law 
LEnf 
Libr 
Math 
ME 
Med 
Met 
Micr 
MStd 
Mus 
Neur 
NSc 
NSur 
Ob&G 
Opht 
OR 
Orth 
PAd 
Path 
Pchi 


PCm 
Phar 
Phil 
Phyl 
Phys 
Port 
PPol 
PSc 
Psyc 
Rad 
Rel 
Rom 
RSci 
Slav 


SLP 
Soc 
Span 
SpEd 
SpHr 
Stat 


Surg 
TCom 
T&T 
Univ 
Urol 
U&RP 


WStu 


Programs of Study 


Interdisciplinary Courses 
Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Korean 

Law 

Law Enforcement 
Library 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 

Management Science 
Microbiology 

Museum Studies 

Music 

Neurology 

Naval Science 
Neurological Surgery 
Obstetrics and Gy necology 
Ophthalmology 
Operations Research 
Orthopedic Surgery 
Public Administration 
Pathology 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Political Communications 
Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physiology 

Physics 

Portuguese 

Public Policy 

Political Science 
Psychology 

Radiology 

Religion 

Romance Literatures 
Radiological Sciences 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Service Learning Program 
Sociology 

Spanish 
Special Education 
Speech and Hearing 
Statistics/Computer and 
Information Systems 
Surgery 
Telecommunications Policy 
Travel and Tourism 
University 
Urology 
Urban and Regional 
Planning 
Women’s Studies 


Applied Science pe 


Interdepartmental offerings 


Undergraduate Courses 


-1 


5 


58 


113 


114 


115 


116 


199 


Analytical Mechanics I (2) equilib 
First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics: force systems, nts 
rium conditions, simple structures, distributed forces, shear ап seite of 
friction and the concept of work, virtual work and stability. Prerequis! 
concurrent registration: ApSc 113, Phys 14 (Fall and Spring) 
Analytical Mechanics II (3) 

Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynam! 
particles, velocity and acceleration, Newton's laws of motion, me tions 
work, kinetic energy, potential energy, central force fields, er 
resonance, dynamics of systems of particles, kinematics of a rig ) 
dynamics of a rigid body. Prerequisite: ApSc 57 (Fall and Spring 
Engineering Analysis I (3) І problem 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering P: 
applications of ordinary differential equations, matrices and deter e 
eigenvalues and eigenvectors, systems of ordinary linear differen registi 
tions, Bessel and Legendre functions. Prerequisite or concurrent 
tion: Math 33 (Fall and Spring) 

Engineering Analysis II (3) 

Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engi < 
complex variables, Fourier series and integral, orthogonal function gjen: 


transforms, partial differential equations in engineering à 
Prerequisite: ApSc 113 (Fall and Spring) 

to the solution of engineering stribt 
dom varia ۴ terv?! 


Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Analytical methods appropriate 
using concepts from probability and statistics: ran à 
tion Aero tm omia 'expectation, point and confidence ¡neer 
estimation, hypothesis testing, correlation, regression, 
applications. Prerequisite: Math 32 or OR 130 (Fall an 
Engineering Analysis IV (3) А problem 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering vate dit 
using advanced concepts from probability and statistics: mult! of 
tributions, expectation, generating functions, parametric fam 
estimation, 
applications 


"Tr! 
cs: kinematic 


butions, sampling and sufficient statistics, 
ing, statistical decision theory, and engineering 
ApSc 115, Math 33 Fall and Spring!) i 
Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) supersit 

Student designs and carries out a research project under close Periodici 


eet 
a faculty adviser. Students from all engineering disciplines ited to studet 
Enrollment be 


to present projects and discuss results 
Program. M 


admitted to the Undergraduate Honors Research 
for credit 


211 


212 


215 


216 
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Graduate Courses 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3 


“Ngineering applications of the theory of comi ables: contour integra 
tion, conformal 


ч mapping, inversion integra 
I rerequisite 


Ё агу value problems 
approval of department Fall and Spring 


Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3 
Analytica] meth 


^ hods appropriate to the formulati problems А 
finite dimensional vector spaces, eigenvalue prob zed Fourier | 
Series, tensor ‹ ilculus, curvilinear coordinates. Prerequisite ipproval of t | 
department Fall | 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3 | 
nalytica] techniques for solution of boundarv-initial value problems ir | | 
engineering: wave propagation, diffusion processes, and potential distribu aw 
tions Prerequisite approval of department Fall and Spring 
Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Atroduction lo variational methods in engineering: Ritz and Galerkin 
Approximation methods of boundarv 1e problems, aspects of linear inte- | 
gral equations arising from engineering analysis. Prerequisite: approval of 
partment Spring, odd vears К 
Analytica] Methods in Engineering V (3 li 
vanced methods of solution of boundary-initial-value problems in engi | | 
neering characteristics wave propagation, and Green's functions. Prerequi І | 
чм Аре 213 Fall, odd years í | 
g ecial Topics in Engineering Analysis (3 А | 
ы ted topics such as perturbation techniques applied to approximate 
solution of nonlinear boundary and initial-value problems in engineering: | 
tone ion of singular integral еди; is in problems of mec hanics applica t | 
Site: a elements of funct onal analysis in engineering and science. I rerequi | 
Pproval of department Spring, even years | 
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Civil, Mechanical, and 


! Environmental Engineering قرز‎ 


Professors G.M. Arkilic, R.R. Fox (Chair), H. Liebowitz, S.W. Yuan, J.E. РИН 
Т.С. Toridis, J. Eftis, А.К. Noor, В. Goulard, А.В. Cambel, К. Mahima 
A.M. Kiper, M.K. Myers, J.-N. Yang, R.E. Kaufman, V. Yevjevich ( 
search), D.M. Esterling, C.M. Gilmore, J.L. Whitesides, Jr., T.P.G. Liver 
man, V. Klein (Research), D.L. Jones, B.A. Bell, B. M. Kramer, C. A. бал 

Adjunct Professors R.M. Sorensen, W.P. Reid, M.P. Gaus, p.W. Hanna» 
Whang, M. Soliman, E. Van Reuth, D. D. Moran, M. O Critchfield pnis, 

Professorial Lecturers M.S. Ojalvo, R.E. Fulton, L.K. Loftin, JT., M. He 
N.L. Basdekas, D.R. Levin, W. Viessman, Jr., W.D. Erickson, J.A. pm 
Jr.. G.D. Love, S.-C. Liu, T.-F. Zien, H. Goldsmith, A.L Kotb, DJ. Mi 
J.R. Weggel, G. Banerian, W.L. Harris, W.D. Jackson, H.H. eijo 
Miller, E.F. Skelton, C.J. Astill, W.H. Huang, P.D. Maycock, MJ. Qu E. 
J.C. Hardin, R.H. Tolson, J. Sobieski, D.U. Gubser, J.I. Bregman, P. 
McCafferty, R.C. Macon, S.K. Park, H.S. Gill, M. Bayazit, P.S. 
Vanderveldt, E.C. Yates, Jr., R.M. Brown, C. Ng, W. J. Boettinger, 
Everstine, J. A. Sprague W. 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R.W. Fralich, H.A. Leybold, J.C. Yu, D | 
Ellison, B.R. Barkstrom, R.Y.-Y. Ting, P.L. Coe, Jr., М.С. Culli ^ 
McConnell, О.В. Tenney, A.M. Yen, R.S. Polvani, E.R. Long MS: 
Kehnemui, F. Farassat, F.L. Willingham, Jr., D.W. Coder, S.T. Нено M 
Nataraja, L.-S. Pan, A.B. Wardlow, Jr., С Wu, CJ. Jachimows ae p. 
Mikulas, Jr., J.C. Coolbaugh, K. Khozeimeh, L.D. Pinson, R.L. y Haque: 
Glasgow, W.D. Burrows, V. Mukhopadhyay, C. Winklehaus, elis, 0: 
M.S. Anderson, B. Dendrou, R.F. Jones, Jr., S.C. Mehrotra, ^: 15 Raju 
Mulville, D.L. Dwoyer, S. Basu, R.W. Barnwell, R.J. Margason, = 

Adjunct Assistant Professor M.A. Imam ith GD. 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.C. Montgomery, J.N. Shoo ito T» 
Walberg, R. Lee, B.A. Stein, H.L. Beach, Jr., R.L. Swanson, K. rman, р. 
Walton, Jr., M.Y. Hussaini, G.E. Hicho, J.F. O'Dea, S.L. Zimme ЕТ. Von 
Emmerman, M.P. Gottlieb, W. Kulyk, J.N. Moss, L.W. Townsend, 
Briesen, A. Pue, R. Lindberg, Jr 

Lecturer P.G. Chesler 


, 
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Civil Engineering Undergraduate Study "T 


Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engineering 
related to the control and improvement of our environment an care id 
conditions of life. Study in this field prepares students for jo» rap! 
planning, design, and construction of buildings, bridges, roads, а tion 81707 
transportation systems, harbors, off-shore facilities, coasta inland 08 
tures, flood- and pollution-control systems for rivers and laket at "d 
tion systems, large power-generation and flood-control dams, tion-con Sri 
projects, urban renewal and development programs, and рен ogi e^ 
waste-disposal projects. It also provides the scientific and e n and reg! in 
ground required for careers in municipal engineering, = ^ research 
planning, environmental and geotechnical civil engineering, ing: 
structural mechanics, ocean engineering, and materials eng! 
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۸ 
re The curriculum equips the student to begin a career upon graduation, to : $ 
Elster as а professional civil engineer as required by law, and to pursue E 


graduate study. 


Part-Time Study 


: accommodate 


Who wi individuals employed full time in the Washington, D.C., area 
9 Wish to obt 


ain the Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering) degree, evening 

rnoon classes are scheduled on a regular basis. A part-time 

ho enrolls for three courses a semester, for example, may expect to 
S. degree requirements within 15 semesters 


Core Curriculum N 


No | К. 
th mally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in "Y 
е Schoo] 0 


hel 
К е ET 
j ngineering and Applied Science B 
First S \| 
emester j 
ML. —— И 
Engl 9 P Applications of Computers (3 h М 
n 10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3 3 
h vel: Single-Variable Calculus I (3 
“atm 13: General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3 | 
active: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 | 
Sı \ 
Lond Semester 
Chem 13. o. a 
I General Chemistry (4 
Math ^" gineering Drawing and Computer Graphics (3 
Phys ^ Single-Variable Calculus II 
Electiy ы chanics and Thermal Physics (3 
Th; *: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 
ird Semester 
B — 
d eb Analytical Mechanics I (2 
115 "Dgineering Analysis I (3 
Math 33 "hgineering Analysis III (3 
Phys 15 Multivariable Calculus (3 
lective. ; -clricity and Magnetism (3 
Fo " lected from humanities or social sciences (3 
Lt Semester 
ApSe — 
ApSe 114 Analytica] Mechanics II (3 
CE 120. nt neering Analysis II (3 
140 Ма duction to the Mechanics of Solids (3 | 
Phys 16. з Aterials Science (3) { 
Elective. с ern Physics (3 
е Selecteq from hun М 
Civi E umanities or social sciences (3 
Ngineeri 
er ; 
7 Ing Curriculum 
i Semest 
NN — с tt 
l: Enginee à 
CE 121: Struct ag Computations 


al Theory 1 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 
) 


) 


CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 
CE 167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3 

ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 


Sixth Semester _— 


CE 122: Structural Theory II (3) 

CE 192: Reinforced Concrete Structures (3 

CE 193: Hydraulics (3) 

Geol 136: Engineering Geology (3 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Seventh Semester — 


CE 168: Introductory Soil Mechanics (3 
CE 190: Contracts and Specifications (2) 

CE 191: Metal Structures (3 

CE 194: Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources (3) 
CE 195: Hydrology (3) 


Elective: Technical elective (3 


— CC 


boratory (1) 
res ( 
trol (3) 


Eighth Semester 


CE 182: Foundation Engineering (2) 


CE 185: Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering La 
CE 196: Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structu 
CE 197: Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Con 


Elective: Technical electives (8)* 


Technical Electives — 


ApSc 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
CE 198: Research (3 


Environmental Impact Assessment (3) ures (3) 
Struct 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of E ngineering 

Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineer! 


CE 201: Design of Metal Structures (3 

CE 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures \« 3) 
CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 

CE 204: Applied Soil Mechanics I (3 

CE 206: Geotechnical Engineering (3) 

CE Rock Engineering 

CE Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 

CE Open Channel Flow (3 

CE Hydraulic Structures (3) 

СЕ ‹ Design of Dams (3 

СЕ: Urban Construction Technology (3) 

СЕ: Advanced Hydrology (3) 

CE Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 

CE Stations and Terminals (3) 

CE Traffic Engineering (3 

CE Principles of Environmental Engineering I y 4 
CE Principles of Environmental Engineering Ir (3 
CE 

CE 

CE 2 


ng (3) | 


uos 


nded 25 ® 
Analysis is strongly гесотте 


*EAd 160 Introduction to Engineering Economic 7 


elective 


eme 


M coc 


and Environmental Engineering—Undergraduate 7 
№ Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering Undergraduate | 
EL. ———— сз E 


CE 266: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, and Other Natural 
Hazards I (3) 
CE 282. Hydraulic Modeling (3) ie 
EAd 160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3 | 
Engs 215: Advanced Strength of Materials (3) W 
EngS 231: Structure of Materials (3 ^l 
Engs 234 Composite Mate rials (3 


EngS 237 
EngS 241 
EngS 242. 

ngS 282. 
EngS 284: 


К 
Environmental Effects on Materials (3 Wd 
Failure of Materials (3 

Materials Кесус ing 
Computer-Aided D« sigt 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 


and Recovery (3 


Civil Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


117 Engineering Computations (3 
А Application of numerical methods to tl 


e solution of engineering problems 
eduction of 


Physical and engineering systems to computer models — 
: EE er I › of small-scale com 
zation techniques, physical n deling. Emphasis on use of mall-scale с 
19 Puting Systems. Prere juisite: CS 51 and iunior status Fall 
0 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3 nd bending 
3 r hear fo > an е 
tress and Strain, axia id problems, tors 1, shear force a zd 
` 1 C 
Moment, pure bendir t beams, shearing stresses in ї compou 
Stresses апа] | : r nd piane strain, combined stresses, 
a: “alysis of plane stress and plan 
defle 


‘ction of beam 
methods, Prere 


t nate problems, columns, the energy 
stat y nae rminats pi t 111 
: 19181{е: ApS 7. 113 Fal 
Structural Theory I-II (3-3 
Cory of determinate 


approaches асаби ite or concurrent registration: СЕ 120 
140 Map "d Spring 


Materials Science (3 


121-29 


ind Spring 


" ture S ng b th classical and 
leterT nate stru u s usin п 


ure of atoms 
8] ге; imperfect 
“on; phase transfo 


energy bands 


action rates; diffu- 


rmations, mechanical properties, electrical conduction: 
Metals. Insulators, semiconductors metism; optical prope rties. Prerequi 
166 — > -©m 13; concurrent registration: Phys 16 Fall and Spring) 
д aterials Engineering 9 . | 
r ical Properties, plastic deformati: n dislocation theory, yielding, 
srengthenin 


microstructure and properties, heat treatment of 


» Composites. amorpt 


fracture. f 
Tent rep 
167 egis 


10018 


Р 
terials, viscoelastic deformation, creep, m 
pagation. Prerequisite: CE 140; concur- j 
Fall and Spring ۹ 
Materials Laboratory (1 | 
€asureme 


u 

til nt of strains and study of failure resulting from applied forces in b Д 
Stud үш, anisotropic, elastomeric plastic, and composite materials М 
i ] 7 
Site Y of tension, Compression, bend ng, impact, and shear failures Prerequi- Nh 

168 1 t or Concurrent registration: CE 166 Fall and Spring ' 
r is 
Dain Cory Soil Mechanies 3 

Capacity pe Properties of soils 


analysis of lateral earth pressures bearing 
(Fall) Y» foundations, and Stope stability Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 126 

182 F 
9Undation р 
Suba n F 


bsurfan ^Eineering (2 ; | 
ions mee exploration, design of shallow toundations, design of pile founda- 
site: CE 1. taining Structures, professional ethics applications Prerequi- 
М 185 Soil Mechanj,, Prine 
Laborato, nies and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1 
gen Ty experiments for the с] 
era] e ше ci 


assification, strength, compressibility, and 
ring Properties of soils Prerequisite: CE 168 spring) 


алй сеж Л. 
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190 Contracts and Specifications (2) 
Law of contracts, construction contracts, specifications, bidding, insure 
and bonds, professional liability, arbitration of disputes, litigation. 
Metal Structures (3) n 
Principles of the design of metal structures, structural elements, igs 
tions, specific problems of analysis, methods of construction, professio 

in design. Prerequisite: CE 122 (Fall) 

Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) : 
Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures Details of rein 
ment of structural elements. Monolithic structures, precast elements, 10. 
ods of construction. Prerequisite: CE 121; or concurrent registration: 
(Spring) 

Hydraulics (3) se fluid 
Fluid statics: applications to calculation of boundary forces in à static 
buoyancy, and flotation. Application of kinematic principles; flow flow, 
stream tubes, and flow nets. Fluid dynamics: applications to PrP an 
hydraulic models, measurement of pressure, and velocity. Open 126. 
flow: applications to water resources engineering Prerequisite: ME 
(Spring) (3) 
Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources tes 
Planning and design of water supply and waste-water disposa 
Water quality control and treatment processes Desalination, stre 
tion control. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 193. 
Hydrology (3) evapor™ 
Descriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle, precipitation, stream flow, is, est 
tion, and transpiration. Quantitative hydrology: hydrograph ana ya tow: 
mating volume of runoff, runoff from snow, hydrographs of basin ^: 1 
storage routing. Probability concepts in hydrology: flood frequen, гей” 


frequency, drought, stochastic hydrology. Prerequisite or conc 
Total structural systems concepts. Design of civil 

) р Е dams, and it 

1, and re! 
concrete structures. Prerequisite: senior status. (Spring) 
а ustrià { 

activated sludge, sludge handling and disposal. C ontrol of ind иша” СА 1% 
Research (1 to 3) 


tration: ApSc 115, ME 126, CE 193 (Fall) s (3) 

Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structure 
engineering 

such as piers, wharves, bulkheads, offshore platforms, 

special structures. Principles of cost analysis for timber, stee!, 

"e Mp Rid Р ^m Control 9), 
Environmental Engineering Il: Waste and Pollution с tatio? 
Disposal of sewage, biological treatment, chemical treatme"» | 

, ite: 
and of nuclear waste products. Solid waste disposal. Prerequis 
(Spring) 
Applied research and experimentation projects, а8 arran 
(Fall and Spring) 


191 


192 


193 


194 


195 


197 


198 л prerequisl” 


junior or senior status. 


Mechanical Engineering Undergraduate Study ae 


Mechanical engineering is primarily concerned with physical oust 
motion—with the conversion, transfer, and control of energy fro ork with, | 

its moving system. ed in W n tioni 
example, land and marine vehicles, transportatio 
systems, nuclear reactors and fuel cells, pollution-c 
thetic fuels, and energy resources and practical means ade 
forms of energy to mechanical and electrical power. Tra wit 
should provide the ability to formulate problems based on fun в 
nature, to recognize the methods applicable to their solutio» 


; е 
understanding the relevant work, and to come up with usa 
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" The curriculum 
Physics. chemistry. 
Bresses to 


mechanical engineering begins with a foundation in 
mathematics, humanities, and social sciences and pro 
Studies in basic mechani f solid ] 


materials sciences, dynamic analvsis sciences, energy 
and power, environmental control. a: d the design and control of 


8 and systems. ( omputer applications in mechanical engineering are 


ral part of many cour | 


: ses. І hese applications include con puter aided 
ra ti . : t t HI A 
cal "э, analysis of mechani ystem ients ization of mechani 
Bineerin { haratary dat lert 1 luct Тес} 
i 6 sysvems па iaboratory data colle on and redi lon сп 
nica] ele 1LOT < I n Iuctio e 


Clives in th 


r OI rit ts to select from a r ( 
Of врал, ‹ t 1d€ | lec H a 
ay options, including combustion and environment: engineering, 
sciensa "aided design, energy and power, fluid mechanics and thermal 
сез, mechanical engineerit lesigr nd d mechanics and materials 


engineering * ng desig ind si 


Grad 
“Cuates of ! har поте? rriculum are cnalified е 
Profegg 4 пе me \ u engineering cu culu are qualified for 


tons in analysis, research and d velopment, ymputer-aided 


"ch па variety of 


T 

Who wish ate individ S [ ed fu né the Washington, D.C., are: 
late afte ‘o obtain the Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) degree, 
time gc, quon and evening classes are scheduled on a regular basis. A part 
to Comp] 3 who enr lls for ree courses a semester, for example, may expect 

plete B.S degree re juirements within 15 semesters 

Unior 
Te S, Year Abroad Program 

„у Choo] > à 

ibration Re Engineering and Applied Science and the Institute of Sound and 
ished , “search of the Universit 


versity of Sx — 

~~ ап exch, | à | х 
instituti, XChange program so that graduate st 
fd * may transfer 
с у transfer 
Bree requirements Г} 


cs at both 


acaden IC credits ts 1th 


ruiniiment 


ded to the 
; enabling s 


a student's particular acaden 


nic interests in me 
id develops knowledge of world affairs in general and 


th tudents n al fields in particular 
Sm 4 1 : “ n 
ust apply for admission to the ar Abroad Program to 


epa 
Appr ja] ent chair bef; 


ie end of the 


the & phe more year 


chair and the dean of the School of 


ng and ADI ed Scienc 


Applicat lons of 


Ol Сор! әт 


nglish ( JMDaait 7 


| 


————ÓHá— 


Math 31 
Phys 13 
Elective 


Second Semester 


Chem 13 

EngS 4 
Math 32 
Phys 14 
Elective 


Third Semester 


ApSc 57 
ApSc 113 
ApSc 115 

Math 33 

Phys 15 

Elective 


Fourth Semester 


ApSc 58 
ApSc 114 
CE 140 
EE 11 
Phys 16 
Elective 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Single-Variable Calculus I (3)* 
General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


General Chemistry (4) 

Engineering Drawing and Computer Graphics (3) 
Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 

Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Analytical Mechanics I (2) 

Engineering Analysis I (3) 

Engineering Analysis III (3) 

Multivariable Calculus (3) 

Electricity and Magnetism (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Analytical Mechanics II (3) 

Engineering Analysis II (3) 

Materials Science (3) 

Linear Networks I (3) 

Modern Physics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) | 


Mechanical Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester 


CE 120 
CE 166 
CE 167 
; 117 
; 131 
? 134 


Sixth Semester 


EE 20 
ME 120 
ME 126 
ME 148 
ME 191 
Elective 


"Transfer students who have not successfully completed a colle 
of C or better from an accredited institution, or high school stu 


Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
Materials Engineering (2) 

Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
Engineering Computations (3) 
Thermodynamics (3) 

Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 


Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
Fluid Mechanics I (3) 

Thermodynamic Systems (3) 

Mechanical Design (3) 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


urse with à 
ge-level calculus an siat 


dents who did 


» AP test, Wt | 
placement (AP) calculus course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on the AP ometry: | tak? 
< j ebra, trigo required 


one-hour math placement test at registration 
Students who do not place directly into Math 31 as a resu 
Math 3, 6, or 30 to make up the deficiency 


This test covers alg " 
it of this test may be 


€ a ۷ e ee —Unde aduate 75 
а dE tal E 0 9 Ч 
Сім Mechani € é J 


Seventh Semester he 
ИНИ, b. 
ME 187: Heat l'ransfer (3 : sms (3 \ 
МЕ 190 md sis and Synthesis of Me beni IY 
ME 193 Engineering Systems Design (3 
Elective Technical electives (6 


Ss. 
Eighth Semester М 
he aa a ) SN 
x Laboratory (2 

ME 152 Mechanical Engineering ы ^ mA Design (3 \ 

МЕ 182 Electrome hanical Control Me h vale al Systems (2 ‘ 

ME 195 Computer Aided Design of Mecha 

ME 196 Design Project (1 

“lective Technical electives (t 


‘lective Selected from оса inities or social sciences (3 А 1 
Mechanical Engineering Options 


A minimum of 1: 
the follow 


W w 
al course | 
rams individual cov 
з ME options Alternative elective эй чөе itin student to his or 
bstity ions may be approved upon written request b: 
ег афу; : 


Combustion and Environmental Engineering 
Apc 199. Honors Research Project and Seminar 
ME 155: Fluid Mechanics II (3 
Research (3 
: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3 vina 
ME 224: Fundamentals of C ustion Engine 
‚МЕ 237. Energetics of Fluid Flow I 
ME 261: Air Pollution | 
ME 262: Air Pollution II 
ME 267: 


Power Plant Pollution ( introl 
| ME 293. Combustion (3 


р : Honors Research Projec 
out 147: Assembly | 


't and Seminar (3 


“anguage of Microcomputers (3 М, 
c 90: Dtroduction to Microcomputers (3 Чү 
m 153: Jesign of Switching Systems (3 . E t$ М, 
c 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programmin | 
Е Sci 158: Algorithmic Methods (3 i 
me: 282: Computer-Aided Design (3 

8 283: Application of Co 

NES 284. N 


kN 

mputer Graphics in Engineering (3 

` Numerica] Methods in Engineering (3 s (3 

1 , ng Mechanics (: 

DES 285. Finite Element Methods in Engineering йи 

ME 105. Product Design and Process Engineering (: 
198: Research (3) 


Energy апа Powe, 
208: Б 8 Research Project and Seminar (3 


^ : Energy Consery ation (3) 
8 ME 155: Fluid echanics IT (3) 


* option indicated 


aim 


ME 198: 


ME 257 
ME 258 
ME 259 
ME 260 
ME 291 
ME 292 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Research (3) 

Energy Systems Analysis I (3) 

Energy Systems Analysis II (3) 

Solar Heating Systems (3) 

Heating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings (3) 
Power Systems I (3) 

Power Systems II (3) 


Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences 


: 199 


Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 
Fluid Mechanics II (3) 

Research (3) 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Hydrodynamics (3) 


: Energetics of Fluid Flow I (3) 
: Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) 
: Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 


Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 


Mechanical Engineering Design 


Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 


5: Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
: Theory of Vibrations (3) 


Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 


: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 
: Product Design and Process Engineering (3) 


Research (3) 

Kinematic Synthesis (3) 

Engineering Systems Design (3) 

Advanced Mechanisms (3) 

Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) 


Solid Mechanics and Materials Engineering 


ApSc 199: 


EngS 215 
*EngS 218 
EngS 221 
EngS 231 
EngS 233 


EngS 234: 


EngS 237 
EngS 241 
EngS 285 

ME 198 
Phys 170 


Mechanical Engineering Undergraduate Cou 


Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 

Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 

Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 

Theory of Elasticity I (3) 

Structure of Materials (3) 

Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) 

Composite Materials (3) 

Environmental Effects on Materials (3) 

Failure of Materials (3) ca (3) 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics ( 
Research (3) 

Elementary Solid-State Physics (3) 


117 Engineering Computations (3) 


(Formerly Mechnical Engineering Computations/ 
Application of numerical methods to the solution 0 
Reduction of physical and engineering syst 


*Required technical elective for the option indicated 


f engine? 
ems to compu к 


rses 


ring opi 


AD 


120 


126 


131 


134 


148 


152 


155 


182 
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zation techniques, physical modeling, numerical methods, and problem- 
Solving techniques. Emphasis on use of small-scale computing systems 
Prerequisite CSci 51 and junior status Fall) 
Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws of modeling and 


simulation Report formulation and presentation. Basic principles of measur- 
ing instruments 
use 
use 
te 


and sensors. Fundamentals of digital data acquisition and 
of computer-based data systems. Laboratory experiments including the 
of strain gages, oscilloscopes, transducers, and computerized data sys- 
ems Prerequisite ME 117 St 
Fluid Mechanics | 


3 
luid properties, fluid statics, integral and differential formulations of 
conservation of mass, momentum, and energy. Bernoulli's equation. Dimen- 
sional analysis and similitude. Inviscid flow Viscous flow. Experimental 
and computational meth 


. ods in fluid mechanics. Prerequisite: ApSc 58 
(Spring) 


Thermodynamics 3 
undamenta] th 
temperature 
Properties of pure substances, first-law analysis of some thermodynamic 
Systems, second law of thermodynamics reversibility, entropy, second-law 
analysis of thermodynami: systems. Prerequisite: Phys 14 ApSc 113 


ring 


ermodynamic concepts, Zeroth law of thermodynamics and 
me 


urements, work and heat, first law of thermodynamics, 


In i 1 | | 
production to Vibration Analysis (3 

N atural frequencies, free vibration forced vibrati 
ration isola 


1. Unbalance, whirling, 
vibratio, Measuring techniques and application of computers in 
ers Sho апа[увіз Multiple degrees of freedom. Dynamic vibration absorb- 
Shock and transient vibration. Prerequisite ApSc 58 Fall 

4, ermodynamic Systems (3 

Second-]ay analysis of 
vapors, properties 
cation in some 
Ine Cycle 
reheat 


tion 


thermodynamic systems. Mixtures of gases and 
5 of air-water vapor mixtures, psychrometry and its appli- 
engineering processes. Power from two-phase systems, Ran- 
and engine improving the thermal 


£ 


iency of Rankine engines, 


е 
Gas turbine, Brayton and regenerative cycles 
tion engines, Otto and diesel cycles Thermodynamic analy 
: > Systems. Prerequisite: ME 131 Spring 

al Engineering Laboratory (2 
ented course 


engineers p Simulates working environment of professional 

expected { Projects are assigned in student’s areas of interest; student is 

mentati 0 design and assemble own experiments. Extensive use of instru- 

on g ч ; . 

port. ; n and computing facilities Project proposal, progress reports, final 

S ‚апа Periodic oral presentations required. Prerequisite: ME 120 

Spring) auon qul 1 JUL i 4 14 

Flui 

ote Mechanics II (3 

"ntia ; " : - 

Superposition theory stream and potential functions, Laplace’s equation, 
C »] өтү $ i 

theory von K of elementary flows D'Alembert's paradox. Boundary-layer 

for drag = qo momentum ir ral method. Drag on immersed bodies 
апа sk м í " 

Urbulent fi kin friction for streamlined and t luff bodies in laminar and 
OW ` 1 

Tansport p Turbulence: Prandtl mixing length, eddy viscosity, and 


henomena ( 


low : : 
and oh! nozzle flow and flow around airfoils and turbine blades, 
and oblique sh 


and comput ock phenomena, Raleigh and Fanno flows Experimen- 
~ : хрег! 
(Fall) ational methods in fluid me hanics. Prerequisite: ME 126, 131 


mpressible flow: acoustic speed, Mach number, 


с @ i X ` ` i 
hanica] Control System Design (3 
of contro] theory 


Ics of transducers 


to the design of electromechanical systems 
айса] mode] 


‚ Valves, and other control components. Mathe- 


8 of n 1 11 1 i 
f open- and closed-loop electromechanical systems. Root 


| 


I 
[| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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187 


190 


ran 
Тә, 
to 


194 


196 
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locus and frequency response methods; application to the synthesis 
feedback systems by both manual and computer-aided techniques. 
site: ApSc 114; ME 117, 134 (Spring) 

Heat Transfer (3) 

Heat transfer processes. General heat conduction equations, 
unsteady-state heat conduction problems Methods of analysis; ani мй 
analog, and numerical solution methods. Fundamentals of convective. ۴ 
transfer. Evaluation of convective-heat-transfer coefficients; di 
analysis, boundary-layer approach, analogy between heat and momen j 
transfer. Energy exchange by thermal radiation; fundamental concep ig 
laws, radiation properties, radiative heat transfer between surfaces. i 


considerations: heat-exchanger design and selection Prerequisite: 

status (Fall) 

Analysis and Synthesis of Mechanisms (3) p> 
locities, 


Kinematics and dynamics of mechanisms. Displacements, ve ical, 80 
, cam, and gear systems by analytical, gr& 


accelerations in linkage phi man 
computer methods. Synthesis of linkages to meet prescribed perf | 
requirements. Prerequisite: ApSc 58 (Fall) 
Mechanical Design (3) 

Integration of knowledge of strength of materials 
Stresses and deflections in engineering structures. 
Introduction to the design of mechanical components, 
shafts, springs. Introduction to the use of computers in mee 
ing design. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 117 (Spring) 
Product Design and Process Engineering (3) ‚ techniqu* 
Introduction to product design and modern manufacturing producti’ 
Functional, technological, and economic considerations, suc a8 for prod 
volume, energy and materials consumption, and labor. Criteria "i gd 
acceptance, cost, and other factors. Properties and behavior oF ary 
polymers. Capabilities and limitations of various basic and acturing 
cesses; influence on product design Computer-aided manufac Р 
flexible manufacturing systems. Prerequisite: junior status. 
Engineering Systems Design (3) 
Creative engineering design, problem definition, 
Design of and familiarization with bearings, clutches, br 
Optimization of system design using computers and design Рг 
cal communication, project presentation, and use of exi 


sources. Prerequisite: ME 191 (Fall) 
Energy Conversion (3) conversion. qug 
fossil fuel Ysi 


Energy sources and utilization, principal fuels for energy 

tion of thermal energy, conversion of chemical energy, rgy Я 
Energy conservation and environmental considerations in ener i nolit 
and use. Production of electrical energy, fundamental prine and econ 
cal options, longer-range possibilities. Energy managemen 


considerations. Prerequisite: EE 20, ME 148 (Spring) 
Computer-Aided Design of Mechanical Systems (2 


hani 


ait 
desig” | 


Formerly Engineering Systems Design II) ided desig? prt 
Presentation of the major elements in à computer-al and d 


database managed. Desi 


finite element m 
nsideration 0' МЕ 193; 


including interactive computer graphics, 
active analysis methods, such as the 
systems involving a variety of constraints Co 


and reliability factors in the design process Prerequisite: 
rent registration: ME 196 (Spring) Ju 
Design Project (1) ing proble" 
: ding 
Identification and preparation of a design project, inclu 95. | 


Y rototyPe 
design, р tration: 


lation, feasibility studies and preliminary 
rrent regis 


and testing, and design optimization. Concu 
(Spring) 


198 Research 
Applied res 
Junior or ser 


e 
Engineering Science Undergraduate Cours 


4 Eng 
(Former у De 


Introduct or 


1 Graphics 
ineering Dr iwing and Computer Gray 


geometric constr 


auxiliary y 


opments Ir tr 


metric pr 


projectior 
(Fall and Spring 


. 1868 for the 
e Interdj 


Sei, Science and, 


engineering 


18 backgro ~ 


‚ 1 engines =. а 
Student j, gineering, th 


8 assig 
wil 
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Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences—Cambel, Garris, Goulard, Кіре? 


Myers 


Geotechnical Engineering—Fox 

Mechanical Engineering Design—Jones, Kaufman, Kramer 

Ocean, Coastal, and Marine Engineering—Feir 

Solid Mechanics and Materials Engineering—Arkilic, Eftis, 
Gilmore, Jones, Yang 


Esterlin£: 


Structural Engineering—Fox, Toridis, Yang | 
Structures and Dynamics—Arkilic, Noor, Toridis, Yang 
Water Resources Engineering—Mahmood 


Admission Requirements 


The applicant must be recommended for admission by the с 
Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 
Master of Science degree program, a grade average of £ 
of undergraduate study will normally be required; for the professio 
program, a quality-point index of at least 3.0 (on a 4.0 scale) in cou 
leading to the master’s degree will normally be required; and fo 
Science degree program, a quality-point index of at least 3.4 (on a 4. 


chair of - 


last two yea 
B for the d degree | 


rse 00 
r the Dom is 


course work leading to the master’s degree will normally be require 


Computer Requirements 


Because the use of computers has become an integral part of 
and research, each student entering graduate study in the 
Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 


both education 
Department 
should be familiar uate 


the use of computers. The ability to use computers will be assumed ! 


courses. 


Language Requirement for Doctoral Program 
No foreign language is required for the Doctor of Science degree Pie deno? 


А 


mus 


proficiency in one computer programming language, however, 
strated to the doctoral adviser. | 


Fields of Concentration 


Programs of study in any field of concentration wi 


de course? 
at 


1 generally inclu 


from appropriate allied areas. mis 
In this section, an asterisk indicates that a course or program тал 
NASA-Langley Research Center but may be offered on campus 


Acoustics" 
ApSc 211 
ApSc 212 
ApSc 213 
ApSc 215 
ApSc 216 
EngS 217 
EngS 257 
EngS 270 

*EngS 271 

*EngS 272 

*EngS 273 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

Analytical Methods in Engineering Il 

Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

Analytical Methods in Engineering T 

Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 

Analytical Mechanics 

Theory of Vibrations 

Theoretical Acoustics I Í 
Random Process Theory I 
Random Process Theory II 
Time Series Analysis 


Civ ме Envir e —G duate 8 i 
; anical, and iro хма! E gineering a 
ecnan 


0000 —M 


: Environmental Noise gs 
275: Theoretical Acoustics 
6: Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements ei 
: Physical Acoustics 
*EngS 278: Psychological and Physiological Acoustics | 
"E : Human Factors in Engineering 
: Special Topics in Acoustics 
Research 
Thesis Research 
: Aeroacoustics "Nl 
: Nonlinear Acoustics 
: Theory of Random Vibration 
: Structural Acoustics Interaction 
: Advanced Reading and Research & 
: Dissertation Research b 
ME 216: Structural Dy namics 
: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
à ME 312: 7 eory of Turbulence v. D 
"7 97 27 27 1 5 ee 
Кыш Courses for MS degree ApSc 211, 213; EngS 257, 270, were by the 
aired Courses for the professional and doctoral degrees are est: А : 
Visory Committee In consultation with the student 


xl 
EngS 274 | 
*Е 


: Analytica] Methods in Engineering I 

ApSc 212: nalytical Methods in Engineering 7: 
3: Analytical Methods in Engineering - 
Аре 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IN 
jus 215: nalytical Methods in Engineering V 

nS 216. Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
En ~ 202: Anear Systems Theory 

Mes 217: Analytical Mechanics 
Engs 4 heory of Vibrations 

"ME ое ^ umerica] Me 


thods in Engineering 
: Comput; 
*ME ‹ 0: 4 ч ation 


al Fluid Dynamics Laboratory 

x › Computational Aerodynamics Laboratory 

| E x "xperimenta] Techniques in Aerodynamics 
ME 2 8: Search in Computational Fluid Dynamics | 
МЕ ~ Intermediate Fluid Mechanics Ni 
ME 9 2: Applied Aerodynamics | 
МЕ 27: IScous Flow M. 
ME er Ydrodynamics 
ME De Aeroelasticity I 
ME 235. o elasticity IT 


ME 237. Compressible Flow M 
"ME 247. g3 ®TEetics of Fluid Flow | | 
*ME 248. minar: Aircraft Design I 


*ME 270. A Minar: Aircraft Design II 


Ynamics of Flight Vehicles 
"ME Es VTOL Aircraft Technology 


МЕ 273: Powered. in Technology 


: Automatic Flight Control 
ME 275. ."Inciples of Flight Guidance 


———— 


82 


*ME 290 
ME 295 
ME 298 
ME 299—300 
ME 312 
ME 315 
ME 398 
ME 399 


Required course 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Kinetic Theory of Gases 
Statistical Thermodynamics 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Theory of Turbulence 
Hypersonic Flow 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


8 for M.S. degree: ApSc 211, 213; ME 221, 275 


Required courses for the professional and doctoral degrees are 
advisory committee in consultation with the student 


Astronautics* 


ME 299— 
МЕ: 
МЕ 39% 
МЕ 39‹ 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

Analytical Methods in Engineering П 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 


3: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 


Linear Multivariable Control Theory 
Computer Control Systems 

Systems Optimization 

Nonlinear Systems 

Satellite Communications Systems 
Spacecraft Systems Design 

Analytical Mechanics 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Finite Element Methods in Enginering Mechanics 
Analysis and Design of Thin-Walled Structures 
Automated Design of Complex Structures 
Advanced Numerical Methods 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Compressible Flow 

Energetics of Fluid Flow I 

Energetics of Fluid Flow II 

Spacecraft Design 

Launch Vehicle Design 

Principles of Automatic Flight Control 
Mechanics of Space Flight 

Intermediate Thermodynamics 

Heat Conduction 

Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
Kinetic Theory of Gases 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Hypersonic Flow 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 211, 213; ME 221, 276. 


Civil Engineering' 


ApSc 211 
ApSc 213 


'A minimum of seven 


requirements 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 


ourses must be taken in the СМЕЕ dept 


get the 
artment (0 


established БУ the 


ж" n 


m——— i U 
ApSc 214 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 
CE 202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 203 Prestressed Concrete Structures 
CE 204 Applied Soil Mechanics | 
CE 205 Applied Soil Mechanics П 
CE 206: Geote hnical Engineering 
CE 208 Rock Engineering 
CE 210 Methods of Structural Analysis 
CE 211: Env ironmental Chemistry 


CE 212 


Open ( ;'hannel Flow 
CE 213 


Hydraulic Structures 


CE 214 Design of Dams 

CE 215 Urban Construction Technology 

CE 216 Advanced Hydrology 

CE 220 Urban Transportation Engineering 

CE 221: Pavement and Runway Design 

CE 223 Traffic Engineering 

CE 240 Principles of Environmental Engineering 1 
CE 241 Principles of Environmental Engineering II 
CE 242: Solid Waste Disposal 


3: Environmental Impact Assessment 


: Advanced Metal Structures 


CE 251 Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 255: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CE 256: Coastal Processes 
CE 257: Harbor and Coastal Engineeriog 
ce e Water Resources Planning and Control 
298: esearch 
СЕ 289-300 Thesis Research 
Ad 204: Administration of Engineering Contracts 
тт + ; Engineering Law 
Еда E Construction Management II 
Еда +4 “onstruction Management III . 
EAd ме »conomic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
EAq 266 rànsportation Management I 
Engs 284. Tansportation Management II 
Engs 285. mo merical Methods in Engineering ! 
Engs 398. inite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
ME 255-56. Advanced Reading and Research 
OR 201: /rban Transportation Technology 
OR 23] - urvey of Operations Research Methods 
'PAd 249.  ћеогу of Traffic Flow | 
'"PAq 249. Administration of State and Local Governments 
'PAq 259 U rban Public Policy | 
Publie w à Чое Expenditure Analysis and Planning 
Reg c Works Engineering Option! 
For p Courses for M.S degree: CE 202. 206 213, 240: EngS 285 
‘sional degree UE 241 or 233 or 276; EngS 284 or OR 201 EAd 242 or 
rans, : 
Requirgg оп Engineering Option 
For pr fan, Tes for M.S degree: ( E 202, 206, 213. 240 EngS 285 
“sonal degree ApSc 212, 213 or 214; EngS 284 or OR 201: EAd 266 
*A nine description see the Und». : Gr MEL 
"теден of seven COUFSes must he pk o a the CMEE lepartment to meet the 
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Computer-Aided Design 


ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

E 201: Design of Metal Structures 

'E 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
E 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 

E 210: Methods of Structural Analysis 

XE 250: Advanced Metal Structures 
E 
F 
E 
E 


4 


'E 251: Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
? 254: Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
? 261: Analysis of Plates and Shells 


qm qm mmm mmm m" 


| JE 263: Theory of Structural Stability 
CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming of Microcomputers 
| | CSci 157: Assembly Language Programming of Large System Computers 
CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods 
| CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures | 
CSci 161: Discrete Structures for Computing Ё 
CSci 201: Introduction to Computer Systems 
| CSci 208: Computer Programming 
CSci 212: Discrete Analysis in Computer Science 
| CSci 214: Data Structures 
CSci 219: Interactive Computer Graphics 
| CSci 227: Management Information Systems and Database M 
EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations 


anagement 


| EngS 282: Computer-Aided Design 

EngS 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
n" EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
H EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 


EngS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanic$ 
ME 216: Structural Dynamics 
| ME 218: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
ME 237: Energetics of Fluid Flow I 
ME 238: Energetics of Fluid Flow II 
| ME 240: Kinematic Synthesis 
ME 241: Engineering Systems Design 
ME 242: Advanced Mechanisms 
ME 243: Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
ME 246: Electromechanical Control Systems 


; 919 0f 
са 292, 284; CSAR 
| | Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 213; CSci 159, 201; EngS 282, 284; 
| EngS 283. In place of CSci 201, CSci 157 or 147 and 158 may be — 227. 
| | For professional degree: CE 203, 250 or 251, 254 or EngS 257; СӘс! 208, 


Computer-Integrated Design and Manufacturing 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 

| ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering Ш 

| CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures 

| CSci 201: Introduction to Computer Systems 


e : : ithms 
CSci 215: Advanced Data Structures and High-Level Algorithm 


| CSci 219: Interactive Computer Graphics I 
CSci 224: Artificial Intelligence 
CSci 226: Robotics 


| CSci 319: Interactive Computer Graphics II 

EAd 253: Production Management [1 
EAd 262: Finance for Engineers 

|| EngS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials 
EngS 221: Theory of Elasticity I 


EngS 241 
ingS 257 
EngS 282 
EngS 283 
EngS 284 
EngS 285 
EngS 288 
EngS 314 

ME 240 
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Failure of Materials 

Theory of Vibrations 

Computer-Aided Design ; i 
Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering . 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
Advanced Numerical Methods 

Kinematic Synthesis 

Engineering Systems Design 


: Advanced Mechanisms 


Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 


: Electromechanical Control Systems 


Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering 
Computer-Integrated Manufacturing Д 
"rojects in Computer-Integrated Design and Manufacturing 


: Thesis Research 


Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


: Introduction to Scheduling 


OR 279. Inventory Control 
Por pe Courses for M.S degree: CSci 201; EngS 285; ME р, 246, 251 
For gc iona] degree: ApSc 213; EAd 262; ME 243, 25 1; OR 215. 
Since | ` degree: ApSc 212, 213; CSci 215; EngS 221; ME 243, 252 „аре Жыгын 
Subject mputer-integrated design and manufacturing encompasses a broad rang 
matter, Special elective programs in other areas may be arranged 


2: Analytical Methods in 


* Analytical Methods in 


: Systems Eng 
2 onrenew 


: Materials Re 


: Numeric 


Solar H 


Analytical Methods in Engineering | 
Engineering II 
Engineering III 
Engineering V 
nvironmenta]l Impact Assessment 
“nvironmental Management 


Analytical Methods in 


ineering | 
*chnology and Human Needs 
“Ngineering Climatology 
“nergy Conservation 
Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena 
able Resources 
enewable Resources 
cycling and Recovery 
, eoretical Acoustics | 
“NVironmenta] Noise Control 
al Methods in Engineering 
vanced Instrumentation Tec hniques 
ntermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Undamentals of C 
Turbomachinery I 
Turbomachinery П 
' 18соцв Flow 
“OMpressible Flow 
“Nergetics of Fluid Flow | 
“nergy Syster 
nergy 


ombustion Engines 


із Analysis I 
Systems Analysis II 
eating Systems 

eating and Air-Conditionin 


g of Buildings 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 


ME 261: Air Pollution I 
ME 262: Air Pollution II 
| ME 264: Air Pollution Seminar 
ME 267: Power Plant Pollution Control 
ME 280: Intermediate Thermodynamics 
ME 281: Advanced Thermodynamics 
| ME 283: Nuclear Reactor Engineering I 
ME 284: Nuclear Reactor Engineering II 
ME 287: Heat Conduction 
ME 290: Kinetic Theory of Gases 
| ME 291-92: Power Systems 
| ME 293: Combustion 
ME 298: Research 
| ME 299—300: Thesis Research 
| ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 
| ME 313: Magnetofluidmechanics 
I ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research $ 
| ME 399: Dissertation Research 
| OR 201: Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models 
Energy Technology (Option 1) ; 
Required courses for M.S. degree": ApSc 213; ME 221, 257, 258, 280, 288; Engs у 
For professional degree: competency 1n the areas covered by the courses listed а 
EngS 208, 284; МЕ 259, 260, 291, 292, 298 (6 credits) 
For D.Sc degree" competency in the areas covered by the courses listed above and 
ApSc 212, 215; ME 227 or 235 or 237, 281, 293 


|! Energy Systems (Option 2) A 
Required courses for M.S. degree” EngS 208, 284; ME 257, 258; OR 201. 


es listed bed ; 


For D.Sc. degree: competency in the areas covered by the cours "e 
EngS 210, 283; OR 251, 252; and additional requirements set by the docto 
committee "m 
in 
, . А egre? 
| Note: Students who have not taken the required courses for the M.S. d 


energy program at GWU may be required to take additional courses. 


Environmental Engineering 
| | ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering 1 
| ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering Ш 
| | ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
| CE 211: Environmental Chemistry 
|| CE 212: Open Channel Flow 
| CE 213: Hydraulic Structures 
CE 216: Advanced Hydrology 
| CE 219: Groundwater and Seepage 
CE 237: Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design 
| СЕ 240: Principles of Environmental Engineering I 
| CE 241: Principles of Environmental Engineering I 
| CE 242: Solid Waste Disposal 
| CE 243: Environmental Impact Assessment 
| CE 255: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CE 272: Biological Wastewater Treatment 


' All students are expected to have competency in the use of computers ion. the 
Moa he thesis option. |. 
Students without research experience are encouraged to pursue = hou familia" 
‘Students preparing for comprehensive or qualifying examinations sho 

material covered in EngS 218 and ME 237 


ea 


CE 273 
CE 276 
CE 277 
CE 278 
CE 280: 
CE 283: 
CE 298: 


СЕ 299. 300. ғ 


EngS 249. 
EngS 284. 
EngS 285: 
ME 261: 
ME 269 
ME 267 


Required 


19 912 9 255; ApSc 
F Courses for M.S degree: CE 212 3, 240, 255; Ap 
or D, 


Fluid Mechanics and Therma Sc 


4 299-300: 


. degree ApSc 213; CE 237, 241, 272 


3: Analytical Methods 


: Numerical Methods 
: Special Topics in T! 


: Applied Aerodynami 
: Turbomachinery I 


: Compressi ble F 


- Combustion 
: Statistica] The 
: Special Topics 


: Nonsteady Flow 


& Graduate 
Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering G i 


Water-Supply Engineering dip 
Water Resources Planning and Contro 
Industrial Waste Treatment 
Pollutant Transport 
Water Resources Systems 4 alisi 
Special Topics in Environmental Engineering 
Research 
Thesis Rese arch 
к 
Materials Recycling and Recove ry 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
^ 1 
Finite Element Methods 
Air Pollution 1 
Air Pollution II 


: J 
Power Plant Pollution Contr 


lences 


: Analytical Methods in Engineeri 
<: Analytical Methods ii 


Analytical Methods in Er 
Analytical Met} 


ods in 


Special Topics in Engineering Analysi 


: Mechanics of Water Waves 


^ ive System Desigr 
lectromagneti: Waves and Microwave 


: Plasma Dynamics 


ntroduction to Continuum Mechanics 


in Engineering 

ieoretical and Applied Mechanics 
| 1 f Continus 

ntroduction to Nonlin« ar Mechanics of ( c p r 

esign of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicle 

ntermediate Fluid Mechanics 


Turbomachinery П 
l'iscous Flow 
Ydrodynamics 

Aeroelasticity I 

low 

“nergetics of Fluid Fk 


yw I 
“herge 


"tics of Fluid Flow II 
Air Pollution | 


9mputation 
ntermediate Thermodynamics 
vanced Thermoc 
eat Conduction 
JOnvective He 
t diative He 


dynamics 


at and Mass Transfer 
at Transfer 


rmodynamics 


in Fluid Mechanics 
Search 


esis Research 


€chanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 


211 or 213 or EngS 284 


лбу, me rm 
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ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 

ME 313: Magnetofluidmechanics 

ME 315: Hypersonic Flow 

ME 317: Physical Gas Dynamics 

ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399: Dissertation Research 


"3 
Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 211, 213; ME 221, 280, 288 (also ME 21 
nonthesis students) 


‚М 
For professional and D.Sc. degrees: Fluid Mechanics—ApSc 212 or 214 or 216, 215; 
231, 311, 312. Thermal Sciences—ApSc 212 or 214 or 216, 215; ME 235, 287, j 


Geotechnical Engineering 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
CE 201: Design of Metal Structures | 
202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures É 
203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 
? 204: Applied Soil Mechanics I 
205: Applied Soil Mechanics II 
; 206: Geotechnical Engineering 
207: Soil Dynamics 
3 208: Rock Engineering 
? 209: Probabilistic Methods in Geotechnical Engineering 
Methods of Structural Analysis 
Hydraulic Structures 
Design of Dams 
Groundwater and Seepage 
Pavement and Runway Design 
Principles of Environmental Engineering I 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering 
Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 
Hydraulic Modeling 
Research 
Thesis Research 
EngS 221: Theory of Elasticity I ' 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering ] à 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
"Сео! 128: Geomorphology 
*Geol 189: Geophysics for Geologists 
*Geol 224: Advanced Structural Geology 


Required courses for M.S. degree: CE 202, 206, 213, 240; EngS 285. 
For professional degree: CE 207, 208, 209, 219; EngS 221. 


Mechanical Engineering Design 


ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III ; 
СЕ 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structure 

EngS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials 

EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations 

EngS 259: Random Vibrations of Structures 

EngS 282: Computer-Aided Design 

EngS 283: Application of Computer Graphics in 

EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering Ё 


Engineering 


ms Bulletin- 


Progra 


'For course description, see the Undergraduate and Graduate 


ee 
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EngS 285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 


ME 218 Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles | 
МЕ 2: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 225 


Turbomachinery 1 
Turbomachinery II 
Kinematic Synthesis 


Engineering Systems Design | 
۷ 


ME 241 
ME 242 Advanced Mechanisms 
ME 243 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 


Лес tromechanical Control Systems 
Research 
Thesis Rese arch 


Required “ourses for M.S. degree: ApSc 213 or EngS 284. ME 241, 243, 246 


Ocean and Coastal En 
Ё ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering 1 
ApSc 212 Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Ар$е 213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 214 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc 215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
APSe 216 Special l'opics in Engineering Analysis 
CE 203 "restressed Concrete Structures 
= Geotechnical Engineering 
= 208 Rock Engineering 
10 Methods of Structural Analysis 
'n Open Chann« | Flow 
CE 213 Hydraulic Structures 
e 214 Design of Dams 
E216: Advanced Hid, 
Groundwater 


gineering and Ocean and Marine Engineering 


logy 
and Seepage 
CE ок‹ Principles of Environmental Engineering 1 
CE E Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 255 Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
=~ 256 oastal Pro, esses 
CE ^d larbor and Coastal Engineering 
| СЕ 975 Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 
сасын Торїсз їп Осеап Engineering 
"oa" Hydraulic Modeling 
) 205.298 Research 
= “esis Research 
Sedimentation Engineering 
CE 315; Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
T D Advanced Hydraulics 
CE 399. p; “anced Reading and Research 
Engs 228: ;iSsertation Research 
Engs 257 ыа! ( )ceanography 
DBS 260. р. WY Of Vibrations 
NBS 273. т andom Process Theory in Engine 
Engs 284: ime Series Analysis 
ME 218 Numerica] Method 
ME 29). ү “S182 of Flo 
ME 297. ; e mediate 
МЕ 9% Scous Flow 
| МЕ = Hydrodynami. S 
ME 280. putational ri 
ME 297. ntermediate 
^* Special Topic 


ering 


8 in Engineering 
ating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Fluid Mechanics 


uid Dynamics 
Thermodynamics 
8 in Fluid Mechanics 
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ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 


"Geol 


Hydromechanics 
Required courses for M.S. degree 
For D.Sc. degree: ApSc 212, 214, 215; ME 227, 


Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Required courses for M.S. degree 


181 


General Oceanography 


ApSc 211 or 213 or EngS 284; CE 212, 213, 240, 2% 
231, 312 


ApSc 211 ог 213 ог EngS 284; CE 212,213; 240, 255 


For D.Sc. degree: ApSc 212, 215; CE 256; ME 231; EngS 257 or 273 


Ocean and Marine Engineering 
Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 211, 213; CE 210; ME 221, 280 


Solid Mechanics and Materials Engineering 


ApSc á 


ApSc 


EngS 299— 
Engs ‹ 


6 
207 


209 


EngS 39t 


Engs : 


ME 
ME 


216 


99 
2c 


*For course description, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Programs 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I | 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 

Analytical Methods in Engineering II 

Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 

Analytical Methods in Engineering V 

Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 

Soil Dynamics 

Probabilistic Methods in Geotechnical Engineering 

Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 

Special Topics in Structural Engineering 

Analysis of Plates and Shells 

Theory of Structural Stability 

Advanced Strength of Materials 

Analytical Mechanics 

Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 

Theory of Elasticity I 

Theory of Elasticity II 

Transformations in Materials 

Deformation of Materials 

Structure of Materials 

Mechanics of Composite Materials | 
Composite Materials 

Experimental Techniques in Materials Science 

Environmental Effects on Materials 

Fracture Mechanics 

Failure of Materials 

Special Topics in Materials Science 

Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 

Theory of Vibrations 

Random Vibration of Structures 
Numerical Methods in Engineering : 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics hanics 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structur& - 

Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 

Research 

Thesis Research ^ 

Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua | 
Advanced Reading and Research 

Dissertation Research | 
Structural Dynamics 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


Bulletin. 


, T 7 1 
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IV эсге Le с C 
Eoo СШ 


Intermediate l'hermodynamics 


E 281 Advanced Thermodynamics 

ME 295 Statistical Thermodynamics 
i ME 310 Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 
7 BiSc 272 Electron Microsc py 

'Ch Chem 207: Chemical Bonding 

на 211 12: Physical ( hemistry 
Chem 213 Chemical Thermodynamics 
Chem 216 


Statistical Mechanics 
1113 Crystallography 
Principles of Quantu 
Applied Quantum Р} 

Elementary Solid-State Phvs 
y S 211: Advanced Mechanics 


8 221-29 Quantum Mechan 
Phys 224 


m Physics 


Statistical Mechanics 
А phys 243 Solid-State Physics Structure 1 Binding 
DEN Silid State Physics: Electronic Process 1 Metal 
Soli Mec hanics 
Por Ше courses for M.S. di gree: ApSc 211. 2 EngS 218, 231: ME 280 
F Professional des е: EngS 222. 240, 241. 256. 285 
OF Ds. “gree: EngS 222, 240, 241. 2 


^ бейтее: AnSe 219 


rial, p 

ei Ё gineering 
Por prof eourses for M.S degree: ApSc 211, 213; EngS 218, 231: ME 280 
Por D, "s degree EngS 234 240, 241 


` "етее: ApSc 212; EngS 229, 230; ME 295 


, Analytica] Methods in Engineering II 
: Analytica] Methods in Engineering III 
z Analytica] Methods in Engineering IV 
CR « К cali Methods in пеп 


ictures 
oncrete Structures 
pm restressed Con. rete Str 

1 CE 204. i 


ture 


ictures 


al Engineering 
e Dynamics 
CE ü ‚ Methods of Structural Analysis 
rban Construction l'echnology 
CE 95). ^C Vanced Meta] Struct 
CE 253. р, anced Reinforced С 
СЕ 254. liability Analysis of 


ures 
oncrete Structures 


Engineering Structures 


structural Engineering 
Оавќа] р 
СЕ 257. al E 


al Engineering 
4 ates and Shells 
CE 266. т OY of Structural Stability 


sign Procedures tor Earthquake, Extreme Wind. 
‚ and Other Natura] Hazards I 


rocedures for 


Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
r Natural Ha 
th 


zards П 


Tiption. вее the Undergrads 


ме and Graduate Programs Bulletin 


CE 299—300 
CE 398 
CE 399 

EngS 215 
EngS 221 
EngS 233 
EngS 234 
EngS 240 
EngS 241 
EngS 
EngS 
EngS 
EngS 28 
EngS 28 


EngS 284: 
EngS 285: 


EngS 288 


Required courses for M.S. degree: CE 201 or 202, 206, 210; EngS 215, -— png 2# 
For professional degree: CE 250 or 251; EngS 257 or CE 253; CE 266 or 267; 


or 288. 


1, 
For D.Sc. degree: ApSc 212, 213 or 214; EngS 257; CE 254 or EngS 259; Eng ™ 


Structures and Dynamics 


EngS 222 
'EngS 233 
EngS 234 
"EngS 240 
'EngS 256 
EngS 257 
EngS 259 
*EngS 281 
EngS 282 
EngS 283 
EngS 284 
EngS 285 


"Course offered on campus only 
*Course offered at NASA-Langley Research Center only 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 


: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 


: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 


Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 

Dissertation Research 

Advanced Strength of Materials 

Theory of Elasticity I 

Mechanics of Composite Materials 

Composite Materials 

Fracture Mechanics 

Failure of Materials 

Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 

Theory of Vibrations | 
Random Vibration of Structures | 
Computer-Aided Design | 
Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 

Numerical Methods in Engineering | 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics : | 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 


Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 


: Soil Dynamics 


Methods of Structural Analysis 

Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
Analysis of Plates and Shells 


: Theory of Structural Stability 
: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, | 


and Other Natural Hazards I 

Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
and Other Natural Hazards II 

Advanced Strength of Materials 

Analytical Mechanics 

Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 

Theory of Elasticity I 

Theory of Elasticity П 

Mechanics of Composite Materials 

Composite Materials 

Fracture Mechanics 

Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
Theory of Vibrations 

Random Vibration of Structures : 
Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering 
Computer-Aided Design . 
Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering } 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 


problems 


"EngS 286 
"EngS 287 
EngS 288 
, EngS 289 
EngS 299. 399 
,EngS 314 


‚МЕ 216. Structural Dynamics 
,ME 233: Aeroelasticity I 
ME 247 Seminar: Aircraft Design I 
OR 25 Linear Programming 
OR 252 Nonlinear Programming 
Prog 
Tams on Cam n ~ Е 
pus =. ) ;ngS 285; EngS 215. 
^ ind courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 213; CE 253, 261 or 263 or EngS 285; Eng 
" Mm "sq 991 OKC 
TN degree: ApSe 212, 214 or 215; ME 216; EngS 221, 259 
р 
جا‎ at NASA-Langle y Research Center " 63; EngS 221 or 234, 284 : 
286 or ggr Ses for MS degree ApSc 213; CE 261 or 263; EngS 22 204, 
TDs. 3 : 
08, degree ApSc 214: EngS 281. 288: ME 223 
0 = Resources 
Dtion у. w : 
l: Water Resources Engineering 
ne 41 Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Ag. 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering Ш 
M o Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
СЕ 215, Analytica] Methods in Engineering V 
CE “08 ock Engineering 
CE 212 Open Channel Flow 
CE 21 lydraulic Structures 
CE = Jesign of Dams 
CR: 6: Advanced Hydrology 
1 > 419 "Toundwater 


Analysis and Design of Thin-Walled Structures 

С X Structures 
Automated Design of Complex f ; ? 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
Thesis Research 
Advanced Numerical Methods 
Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of ( ontinua 
Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


and Seepage 

Tinciples f Environmental Engineering I 
"hvironmenta] Impact Assessment 
ntroduction to Ocear 


ı and Coastal Engineering 
Oast 


al Prox esses 


ater-Supply Engineering 


, Mechanics of Water Waves 


ater Resources p]; 


97 inning and Control 
CE 281 Pollution Transport System 
CE 282 Specia] Topics in Water Resources 
CE 29 lydraulic Modeling 
CE 299. 3r 8 Search 
CR Ye , 16818 Research 
CE 311 Sedimentation Engineering 
CE 319. Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
СЕ 394. Advanced Hydraulics 


ed on 
led а 


i vanced Rea 


ding and Research 


Re ertation Research 
pandom Process Theory in Engineering 
à UMeric 


al Methods in Engineering 


Campus only 
M NASA 
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| 
I" 
| 
| 


94 School of Engineering and Applied Science 


EngS 285 
ME 221 


OR 251 
OR 25: 
OR 27: 


Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Computational Fluid Dynamics 

Theory of Turbulence 

Linear Programming 

Nonlinear Programming 


Digital Systems Simulation 0% 


' а 984: 2, 
Required courses for M.S. degree: Thesis Option—ApSc 211 or EngS 284; CE 21 
282. Nonthesis Option—ApSc 211 or 213 or EngS 284; CE 212, 213, 240, 255: 
For professional and D.Sc. degrees: ApSc 211, 213; CE 282, 312; ME 221. 


Option 2: Water Resources Planning 


ApSc 213 
CE 212 
CE 213 
CE 214 
CE 216 
CE 240 
CE 242 
CE 243 
CE 256 
CE 273 
CE 276 
CE 278 

9 


aan 
t2 
00 


z 


j 298 
CE 299-300 
CE 310 

CE 311 
EAd 211-12 
EAd 269 
EAd 283 
EAd 284 
EngS 206 
EngS 213 
EngS 260 
EngS 284 
ME 221 

OR 251 

OR 25 

OR 253 

OR 271 

OR 273 

OR 377 
Econ 217-18 
"Econ 235 
"Econ 237 


Geog 222 


'Geog 223 
"PSc 206 


Required courses for M.S. degree: Thesis Option 
213, 276. Nonthesis Option 


280 


: › 
For course description, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Pre 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Open Channel Flow 

Hydraulic Structures 

Design of Dams 

Advanced Hydrology 

Principles of Environmental Engineering I 
Solid Waste Disposal 

Environmental Impact Assessment 
Coastal Processes 

Water-Supply Engineering 

Water Resources Planning and Control 
Pollution Transport System 

Water Resources Systems 

Special Topics in Water Resources 
Hydraulic Modeling 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Sedimentation Engineering 

Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
Engineering Administration 

Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving 
Systems Engineering I 

Systems Engineering II 

Technology and Human Needs 

Renewable Resources 

Random Process Theory in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Linear Programming 

Nonlinear Programming 

Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming 
Forecasting Techniques 

Digital Systems Simulation 

Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations 
Survey of Economics 

Energy Resources and Policy 
Seminar: Economics of the Environment and N 
Seminar: Resources and the Environment 
Seminar: The Population-Food Balance 
Science, Technology, and Public Affairs 


284; 16 
dey: 913 ог EngS ] 
ApSc 211 e$ 212, 213, 940, 255 


Research 


ApSc 211 or 213 or EngS 284; 


grams Bulletin. 


m 
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Civil Engineering Graduate Courses 


Co ) 
Urses designated “As arranged” 


201 Design of Metal Structures (3) 
Structural behavior of metal 
Structural 

Principles, 
topics. Pre 


Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Structural behavior of reinforced oncrete struct 
of structural « 


deformation 


structures 


syste 


box-type girders, cable 


requisite: CE 191 or equivalent 


202 


ymponents prestressed concrete 
box type 


girders, hysteretic behavior, safety considerations. 
203 and specia] topics Prerequisit CE 192 or equivalent Fall 
Prestre 'Ssed Concrete Structures (3 
Structura] be M ivior and failure modes of concrete structures; 
“sign in prestressed concrete, incl iding g-span struct bridges, and 
204 Precast syste ms. Prerequisite: CE 192 or eq € 1g 
Applied Soil Mechanics I (3 
eories of soi] strengt h; bearing capacitv of sh w f lations and their 
esign: deep f fou . 1 4 є ] g riter ieories of 
ateral earth pre essure with apy yses of slopes. Selected 
experiments — in the s mechanics erequisite: approval of 
205 epartment Spr even years | 
‘Pplied Soil Mechanics II (3 
Nature of soil, including geological and | pects; How of water in 
Soil; Seepage involvi: ossia j 1 { ribut n 
VUI VIDE апаа r ап I 4 Wt d d - е ' = 
earth Masses one- and three-dimer r heories lat 5 
of ве ете nt Selected exper ments in the I me r r 
206 EM approval of department i evt ve 
reote. "s " 
n echnica 1 Engineering (3 
à nciples of 8011 тесі € 1 structur € nics applied to t 
ма design of spread f parem r 1 , e foun 
e Р \ 
re Structures, including she« | 4 ste 1 
гис . ER А ~ М 
хс tures. Proble ms associated with subsurface explorat 
g ations ind underpinning. Prere te: approval of departr 
A Pring) 
207 
Pu. 
Soil Dynamics 
Sess. а 1 
arth, Strain beh 1vior of ind« sient and repeated loads, effects of 
Uakes on ¢ | 
ion m ikes on foundations ат 1 ¢ s. des И machinery founda f 
208 Roeg P'Tequisite CE 204. — (Fall odd uama | 
Rock Ел; 
Clas a n gineering 3 | 
581Пса 
disce чоп und Рт erte f rock ature f and rock | | 
Ntinuities fi 1 
tiong 1 1 expl ration; methods of excav nd applica Н 
à to foundatio, I De " 1 k. Prerequisite 
- J innels 1 ж n rock I quis 
209 PProval of depart; 4 1 
› T I id у 
robs 
R babilistic Me 'thods ( d " А 1 
"View o rot as in Geotechnical Engineering | 
Variability f. ability co epts; probabilistic theory for media 
{ 
ica] ) Soil pr pertic DI re bility analysis to geotech 
Problem such | 
, as s} í 1 1 le« nalvsis 
9 Beotechni. ile - " pm зону 
10 eth “1 engineer ng F , ears 
Mode 45 of Stru t 
Modern met} ctural Analysis 
lods o 
nalysi. based I analysis of tica leterr ructures, matrix 
ubst а оп flexibi ffnees ergy a nal methods, 
i Cturing tect : 
production i Iniques r leratior f plast lapse t structures 
(Fa ^ 00 the finit 
all) 
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are not offered on a regular basis 


onception and design of advanced 
components and systems, hysteretic behavior. 
composite girders 


Spring 


res, conception and design 
slabs, ultimate strength and 


]Juisite- graduate status 


plastic design 


and special 


96 School of Engineering and Applied Science 


211 


219 


220 


223 


Environmental Chemistry (3) 
Principles and laboratory operations in environmental chemi 


stry, yi 


primary emphasis on chemistry applicable to water supply, was 
псей 807 — 


treatment, and hazardous waste management. Emphasis оп adva 
lytical techniques, including HPLC, GC, and AA. Prerequisite or © 
registration: CE 240 (Fall, odd years) 

Open Channel Flow (3) 

Types and regimes of flow; energy and momentum principles, un пр 
gradually varied flow, spatially and rapidly varied flow. Flow 1n 89 " 
matic channels. Unsteady flow; dam break problem, flood routing. 

site: CE 193 or ME 221 (Fall) 

Hydraulic Engineering (3) «ag. gi 
Principles and practice of hydraulic design of conveyance, regulating.. i 
measurement structures. Design considerations for spillways, ene aul 
pators, inlet and outlet works related to dams Forces acting 0n ulic P 
structure and stability analysis. Selection and operation of hydra Flow 
bines and pumps. Design considerations for flow through pipes ent 
transients and cavitation. Prerequisite: CE 193 or approval of de 


(Spring) 

Design of Dams (3) arth rook 
Project planning and investigations Types of dams; design of e jon. 
dams; stability analysis, foundation treatment, wind—wave protec ection б 
struction methods for dams. Reservoir sedimentation Safety 1" ) 
dams. Prerequisite: CE 193 or graduate status 
Urban Construction Technology (3) ا‎ and pla" 
Precedents and contemporary trends in urban housing, Бой ranged) 


ning technology. Prerequisite: approval of department. ES 
Advanced Hydrology (3) „2 : 
Precipitation, evaporation, and transpiration Soil physics; strea si 
drainage basins, hydrograph analysis, 
criteria, flood frequency statistics and ané 
water-supply forecasting. Prerequisite: C 
(Spring, even years) 

Groundwater and Seepage (3) logs, compu 
Permeability theory of groundwater flow, flow nets, апа ation dev? 
solutions; applications to engineering problems such as excav® ite: appr 
ing, flow through dams, stabilization of earth slopes. Prereq 
of department (Spring, odd years) 

Urban Transportation Engineering (3) a of urban „> 
Introduction to urban transportation planning. Analysis mo alterns 
tation requirements. Evaluation procedure for selecting # dd years) 
solutions. Prerequisite: approval of department. (Fall, 


(Spring, even Y 


and stream-flow T 
alysis, flood forecastini 
E 195 or equivalent. 


Pavement and Runway Design (3) in pave піз 
Pavement types, wheel-load characteristics; dre rigid high™™, (Ё 
subgrades; empirical methods of design of flexible ап te: 
airfield pavements; general principles of runway design- 

202; 204 or 205 (Spring, odd years) А 
Stations and Terminals (3) song and igri 
Unified treatment of the functions and operations of station’ inf айе 


: i and piê 
of transportation systems; emphasis on specifications ing, 1? 
pe ) р 


» | 
i an 
Problems of locating the facility, passenger and AT овозй rt 
and intermodal interfacing, communication an - and 
inals, airpo 


clude railroad and subway stations, bus term! ven y 
Prerequisite: approval of department. (Spring, © messi 
Traffic Engineering (3) k performance, coge 
Roadway traffic capacity and other road networ traffic flow pes 
methods of characterizing steady and unsteady ts, an 
traffic behavior monitoring techniques, instrumen» 


iform Lou 


237 


240 


| 24] 


242 


243 


253 


Мес! r ) enta ginee | Graduate 97 
inica and Envirc E 2 
Civ cné é é J 


r ow behavior; road 
Impact of v hicle and operator dynamics on traffic flo 
€ 0 enic an 
y 
bottleneck flow d f 


| | ion theory and practical 
ynamics; traic control signalization t 
Implementation: traffic 
Works and limited 
implementations. P 
(Fall, 


tr ystems for conventional street net 
signal control s: 


Cess essways; exa 8 imc c rol system 
ar I 
ET xpr a I 


proval of department 
rerequisite: approval of der 


even vears 

` sign (3 
Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design 
Jasic Principles and 
requirements t 


| r iral 
ms; hydraulic and structural 


IC parameter 11 
water-supply and sewage systems 
ment plants 
plant expansion 


(Fall 


з mndar 
t desigr 1yout and design of 
ind wastewater treat- 

MILIONS, i i 


development of design parar 


T st and financing; existing 
registrat 'E 240, 241 
t r ncurrent registration: CE 24 
Prere UISILe or oncur 
5 i 4M1 { 
, even years 


Principles of Environmental Enginee ring 
авіс concepts in 


ental engineerin ir 


ng chemistry, micro 


n, bacterial kinetics, 


biology, 
and mass-transfer operations Fall 
Principles of 
Application of the prir nted 


n CE 240 to design of facilities for 
pies presented in 4 t 
Wate treatment 


reactor charact 


| ` - 3 
Environmental Engineering II 


t, and hazardous waste management 
istewater 
r, alternate vears 
Prerequisite CE 24 Spring, alternate ye 
ba; я 
Solid Waste Disposal (3 ? ransportation, and disposal prac- 
- 8racteristics of s d waste € n, tr f eS а ry 
tices re ғ ч | rement; resource and energy recover 
^" regional pla: g r T- ! | 
from Solid wa Ргеге е: approv f departme 
(Fall 


, even years 


Environment 


al Impact Assessment (3 
> 
Ublic policy 


ind t 


tat nd local levels concer 
r at tede ra аш al 4 a 

Р legisia at aoe m 
quality Of the environment. Strategies a hod gi h denas 
4i 1 r € ts n ) Е 

Sveloped to assess трасі of engines Techno р of assessing 
popact on “ir and water quality and ша Ч Рі ] industrial and 
&cilities. Water supply ar : 77 Ls ir 

td 1€ 

community developme Prere Р pprov er 
wall, odd year 


tal Structures (3 
Onception, inalvais s Е 
üstic and rcp s х 
nd unique Structur systems. Pre 


Nception, analysis, and desig 
Ultimate strengt} methods, pre 
make consideration, d mes еа 
Opics rerequisite: CF 202 or « 


Е bilit ‹ { 
8 Огу, theory of struct re lysis ‹ 
і t listributi 

ength and loads Y nd re 1 Р í | bution, 
Probability ‹ Ме of at res he de e, method of 

"turbation " » Fatigue roof tes ing, 
INSpar I a 
d Pection anc nlacems =н р 
partment 


Special T 
ci: E: 
Ў al Topics In Structural Engineering 
Oblems ir Б T aia 
stresses struct ire ivar 


255 


256 


=з 


to 
с 


261 


266 


267 


School of Engineering and Applied Science | 


Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) кай 
Fundamental aspects of incompressible fluid mechanics and its appli in 
to analysis of wave motions, circulations, and other free surface б, | 
coastal and offshore regions; wave spectra, water-level fluctuations, s | 
tsunamis, oscillations, and storm surges wind-generated waves, indo, | 
wave statistics and wave spectra; beaches, sediment transport, wave t. | 
on coastal and offshore structures. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalen 
(Fall) 

Coastal Processes (3) and 
Coastal sediment properties and analysis, longshore transport proces 
rates; sediment budget; response of beaches to wave action an port it 
tidal inlets, mechanical bypassing; beach nourishment; win 

sand dune stabilization, sediment tracing. Prerequisite: 

(Spring, even years) 

Harbor and Coastal Engineering (3) ў | 
Applications of principles of ocean and coastal engineering yi 
protection structures, harbor design and navigation, breakwaters; : | 
quays, docks; sediment transport in the coastal regime, estuaries CE 255. 
dredging for maintenance of channels and harbors. Prerequisite: 


(Spring, odd years) 

Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) k ith vario 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading 2 i 
boundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic neral line” 
theory of folded-plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; ding 4 
bending theory and its simplification to membrane theory; n prere" 
in shells of revolution, shallow-shell theory Specific applications: 

site: graduate status (Spring) 

Design of Plate and Shell Structures (3) ' "m. 
Design of long-span plate and shell roof structures in reinforce compu 
metal, design of containers for fluids and granular mater! СЕ 901, 2? 
applications in the analysis of such structures. Prerequisité: 

261; or equivalent Fall, alternate years) " | 
Theory of Structural Stability (3) d tic columns of 
General criteria for stability, buckling of elastic = Rer i Buckling а 
frames, torsional and lateral buckling, variationa tructures, 
plates and shells under static loads, stability of stiffened sduate statu 
of imperfections and boundary conditions Prerequisite: gra 

(Fall) 

Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering (3), tions, €% jt 
Selected topics, such as rheology of soils, computer applica 
and tunneling, or ocean engineering problems. May ed) 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arrange 
Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
and Other Natural Hazards I (3) uakes 8 
Nature of dynamic loads in problems arising from ett loading’ se d 
hurricanes, and recurring winds Other natural-haza Char уу 
floods, expansive soils, storm surges, and tene : С 
earthquakes; seismicity, zoning maps, response spo istic concept? 
tion, and wind-tunnel simulation Use of probabat : 
determination. Prerequisite approval of department, 


- а ^ ind, 
Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme W got 
"a 


T Ns s 21 TIE ti 
and Other Natural Hazards II (3) „ and random form, 


Brief review of natural-hazard loading à 
quake and wind design considerations and p nature jer 
requirements and specifications, balanced-risk арр بیز‎ special 

cost effectiveness of integrated natural-hazard (Fall) 
Prerequisite: CE 266 or approval of department. 


271 


272 


273 


274 


215 


276 


277 


278 
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> L inc wiron па t 
inc 


т кетү 
Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics 
Introductory 


ourse. Derivation of the f 


ec tions and boundary 
t of al-fl w theory to fluid motion 
E o of fuid med “отау аат нз аа Introd 
around two- ar d three-dimensional bod | my + ciem 
Чоп to thin-ship and slender-body theories. Der in mecum = 
ment of bodies іп calm disturbed water Pren juisit I 
department Offered off « 18 only Ав arranged 


Biological W astewater Treatment (3 
inciples from CE 240 еси removal, oxidation 
Nitrification/denitrification, biol фар mat c team —— registra 
ditches and sequencing batch reactors Prerequisite or сопсигт 
tion: CE 24) SI 
Water-Supply En 
uantity and 
Opics include 
ment processes 
tion: CE 240 
Mechanics of Wa 
Trotationa] theory 
iffraction. 
theory, tide 
Beneration | 


] CE 241 to biological treatment 


ring, even years 
gineering (3 


{ 
1 "e 18С sec 
vater-supply engineering are discussed 
quality pects of water 


reservi 


distribution systems, treat- 


and chemi 


Spring 
эрги 


site or concurrent registra 
ig, odd vet 
for ^ а уд allow-water waves, reflexion, refraction, 
ıu: дее aiu паі 

attenus 


Water waves of finite amplitude: shallow-water 
n water aves oi nm 


l » Nave 
t | Waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves. V 
з, Dores, long-waves theor 


"y wind, state of the 
Measurements Wave 
*quivalent 
Spe 


sed on co elation between theo y and 
ase Mm correig — 
i AnS ‘ 
ng and reflexion Prerequisite Ар: с 213 ог 
breaking and refle) T یمسا‎ 
SSIOT t instructi ali Я 8 
and permissior t r F I 


viscous-flow theory, interfacial 
such as 1 


sources Planning and Control (3 
e Parameters ot wa 


n 


nt re 
er resources planning and control, ec ao 
nat ' i \ r-quality control 
resources and related natura! resources, economics of water quality c 
Physica] parameters 


4 1 
т" ur la 

t ve € water resources Уу 
C ac ‚ортеп! 


ізі: approval of depar 


pa 
Ndustria] Waste Treatment (3 
> of industry ar 


t Fall, even years 


ч measurer 
" nuclear 


lents, t hr 


treatment 


. nd sewage 
waste contr reuse oi { 
пе "wage for 
or Industria] process wat probiems assi — ч га оп 
Industria] Process water sal of industrial wastes and their effects or 
. ¢ fior 6 240 
receiving waters. Preregy site or concurrent registration: CE 24( 
(Fall, | d years 
“ollution T 
on Transport System (3 Tusive and 
a | d sive am 
Stribution of Pollut ants in nat waters and atmosphere, diffusi 
v tant 1 reneration 
Vective transport, mat} ematics for stream pollutant deoxygeneratio 
rate M nat r st thermal trans 
ates, B£roundwat, r pollution transport. sé 111 reis 
Port numerica] Simulation of 
Pr ғ 


i$ апа estuaries 


Water p рад ees 
water Resources Systems (3 
ted resources Planning and e». water-qualitv planning r-Suppiy 
ia ning comprehensive plannir na management. Case studies of sys 
Ee *requisite CE 276 Spring id vears 
cial т " 4 
Mor мі Topics in Water Resources (3 
кыр теё; propert f à 
hydra Perties of 


100 School of Engineering and Applied Science 


282 Hydraulic Modeling (3) m 
Dimensional analysis and similitude. Types of models - physical, pes! 
matical. Distortions in physical models. Erodible bed models. Prerequisi^ 
CE 193 (Fall, alternate years) 

283 Special Topics in Environmental Engineering (3) t and 
Selected topics, such as public health engineering, sludge treatmen 
disposal, advanced chemistry for environmental engineers 


—— 


(As arranged) 
|| 298 Research (arr.) - 
aM Basic research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
| | (Fall and Spring) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and Spring) 
310 Sedimentation Engineering (3) 
Problems of erosion and sedimentation. Properties of sedimen 
motion. Suspension of sediment and sediment discharge theories. Е 212 or 
tion measurements. Economic and legal aspects. Prerequisite: 
approval of department (Fall, odd years) 
311 Mechanics of Alluvial Channels (3) and bed 
| Physical processes in drainage basins and channels. Channel form in of 
| forms. Hydraulics and sediment transport in alluvial channels. Channel 
| stable channels. Qualitative and quantitative response of rivers. tal 
stabilization, navigation channels. Case studies including enviro 
impacts. Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval of department. 
(Spring, odd years) 
312 Advanced Hydraulics (3) diffusion. and 
Continuity, energy, and momentum equations. Turbulence, veg б" 
dispersion. Cavitation, waves, subsurface flow. Special р ars) 
through hydraulic and marine structures (Spring, even ye 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) fying examine 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualify 
Í tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) | 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) it. 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credi 
(Fall and Spring) 


t. Initiation d | 


| 
| Mechanical Engineering Graduate Courses nosis. P 
| | Courses designated "As arranged" are not offered on а теше ch Cente! 
mn asterisk indicates that a course is offered at NASA-Langley Re 
MI and may be offered on campus when arranged. 
| *201 Computational Fluid Dynamics Laboratory (1) mics problem fy 
Development of computer programs for solving fluid дуу prerequis! 
| incompressible and compressible inviscid and viscous з 
| concurrent registration: ME 277 (As — ) ngine" 
*202 Computational Aerodynamics Laboratory | ing ё 1806 
Озе of computational aerodynamics methods for conducting prerequ 
studies of practical low-speed, transonic, and high-s 1 
or concurrent registration: ME 222 (As arranged testind 
*203 Experimental Techniques in Aerodynamics (3) corrections, ation 
The wind tunnel, instrumentation devices, boundary cluding q thre” 
procedures, data reduction; laboratory experimen ^ ^ rion an Ё 


and two- 


{ > ›8{-вес -alibrations, t. 
of instruments, test-section calib | of departmen 


dimensional model tests. Prerequisite: approva 
(As arranged) 


204 Adv 


*208 


216 


218 


222 


224 


225 
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i 
anced Instrumentation Techniques (3 D 
'ressure and temperature sensors; shadowgraph, schlieren and interferome | 
ter systems; laser holo, apt er doppler velocimetry; signal conditioning 
use of amplifiers wit} hielding 1 gr п‹ techniques digital tech- | 
niques; signal multiple ise of computers; error analysis and data aM 
handling. Le ture and ratory. Prerequisite: approval of department | 
(Fall) f 


Research i 
Specific rese 


or computatior 


arch 


(As arranged 
Structural Dynamics (3 


Methods of solving v 
finite 


bration nr 
element. Free and forced « 
» апа thin-wall 

ation of bu it-up st 
Periodic struc tures. Prerequis 
Design of Floatin 
Onsideration of 
Uration 


té 


nter tion } 


bet 


aspects of design of floating structures d vehicles 
submergence and deep submergence уагої nd vertical 
Structural consideratior Prerequisite: EngS 228 As arranged 
ntermediate Fluid Mechanics (3 
Ntinuum kinemati f fluids: stress d strain tensors; fundamental 
equations of viscous compressible flows. Irrot І flows and Laplace's 
equations: Source, sinks. double 1 rtices ( r at nethods 
àminar flow f viscous incompressible boundary ncept. Pre 
requisite approval of department F А 
, Pplied Aerodynamics 
Ormer] T) | 
uid Dy 
lona] апа three.dim, n hle near methods. non || 
E Potentia] method ~ ba 4 е $ і er et} | 
0 > , 1 
E prerequisite ME 221 I ngS 284 A " ngt 
UNndamens. , 
Yoo. атеп{а]з of ( ombustion Engines (3 Í 
assification Of combustion ansir T = : es. exte d | 
eral Combustion , — en re ting engines nd | 
'urbomachiner, idea wels dit? е вага and frict pract 
a Cycle analysis sta: f ‘ y vale mbuat 
Noe s 1 sta S erized t Vs 1 
Xking- Carburetio, ‘ " ture distribution: v t 
nism "uon 1€ € xtu 
‚ Ignition Systerr m! , her ng rotary-engine 
and turt “ems; ( stior ber; pis engine 1 ngi 
d machinery mecha, nd t nce. Prerequisite pproval of 
т Рантеп ч-на I 
тотасы, 
тр tvpes 1 use limens al ysis of 1 
8 i stea irbines; energy interchange 
haracterictice nd performance f turbines 
paris f types of turbines mpressors. and 
F 
| 
flow ї scades, axial- | 
ргеввог urbine п 11 bustion | 
emistry, and gas-turbine combustion chamber | | 
тщн i 
(: | Ё 
luti е 
‚ lami ar V Of Navier Stokes equations; the small Reynolds number 
nar boundary layer theor, 


n Computational Fluid Dynamics (1 to 3 


Wet 


inction with experi 


laboratory course 


lepartment 


juation, Rayleigh- Ritz | 
nents 
andwich 


1 lon, wave 
As ar 


straight 


construction 


motion in 


ME al 
g and Submerged Marine Vehicles (3 


ed 


vdrodvnam 


cs, pri 


puision 


ity and separation. Reynolds 


*233 


*234 


237 


238 


240 
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stresses and turbulence; internal, boundary-layer, and mixing flows. Appli 
cations to heat and mass transfer and to reacting flows. Prerequisite: 
213; ME 221 or equivalent (Fall) 

Hydrodynamics (3) : 
Flow at large Reynolds numbers; inviscid flows in two and three dimen, 
and irrotational flow theory; conformal mapping and applications. ' 
theorems and vorticity dynamics. Applications, such as finite wing un 
instabilities, and large coherent structures. Free surface flow, Frou s 
bers, sheet vortex. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 
Aeroelasticity I (3) vehicles 
Introduction to aeroelastic phenomena. Structural deformations of Stati 
under static and dynamic loads. Vibrations of vehicle structuren oc 
aeroelastic problems (structural deformation, divergence control е rig 
ness, and reversal). Flutter theory and calculation of flutter bo boni 
Aerodynamics of steady and nonsteady two-dimensional wings 1n “asional 
sonic, and supersonic flow. Strip theory applications of tw ime oniar 
aerodynamics to three-dimensional lifting surfaces Piston and Ne 


flow theories. Prerequisite: ME 215, 221; or equivalent. (As ar 


Aeroelasticity II (3) оге йе? 


Brief review of potential-flow theory. Steady and oscillating ie flow 
sional planar and nonplanar lifting surfaces in subsonic and superi 
theoretical and numerical development (acceleration potentia ' дебес 
potential), continuous-load and discrete-load methods, wings with m 
or oscillating control surfaces. General time-dependent motion d gerd” 
configurations in subsonic and supersonic flow. Transonic pL 
namics of three-dimensional lifting surfaces. Dynamic response requisit” 
atmospheric turbulence. Aeroelasticity in structural design. Pre 
ME 233 As arranged) 
Compressible Flow (3) | equations 
Thermodynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental ed" =ч 
of en! 


hock shapes, rOle P tion 
py in supersonic flow, shock-wave interactions, holograph tr flow theory: 
Kármán-Tsien and other model gases, conical flows, 
method of characteristics, rotational nonisentropic flows. 
213; ME 221 or equivalent (Spring, even years) 

Energetics of Fluid Flow I (3) mes: continue 
Classification of fluids; criteria for identifying flow ге ysis and 3 
rarefied, relativistic, and quantum flows Dimensional апа’ conser? 


tude. Derivation of species conservation equations; derivation Ө дё 
tion equations when external body forces аге applied, such ae Pr Remis 
mechanics. High-speed chemically reacting flows: aero isite: 
Introduction to computational fluid dynamics. Prerequ 


ME 221 (Spring, odd years) "Tm 
Energetics of Fluid Flow II (3) : 237 to ae” the 
Nonsteady flows. Application of theories presented awe improve, ad 
Approaches ” | veli 
Plechnological time 


energy-conversion devices and processes 

performance of energy devices, chosen by their techno ged) 
students’ interests. Prerequisite: ME 237 (As arran > 
Kinematic Synthesis (3) А th, Я 
Techniques for the analysis and synthesis of function P for the ле, 
generating mechanisms. Algebraic and graphical " ode атаб e 
sional design of mechanisms having prescribed perform) techniques umbe 
Design for higher-order requirements Computer e comple P recent 
optimal design of planar linkages using Burmester t etc. Review of 
stretch-rotation operators, Chebyshev polynomials, uisi 
developments and current research Term project. 

Spring, even years) 


equivalent 


à 


242 


243 


246 


*247 


*248 


*249 


*250 
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Engineering Systems Design (3) 

Tinciples of systems design interdisciplinary system simulation for 
mechanical, « 
Systems; mathematical model and analogy studies; optimization techniques 
With computer-aided solutions. Prerequisite approval of department 
(Fall, even years 
Advanced Mechanisms (3 
“Mphasis on spatial kinen 
Plane kinematics. Analysis and synthesis of mechanisms Analytical tech- 
Diques using matrices dual numbers, quaternion algebra, finite and instan 
taneous Screws, theory of envelopes. Applications to design of linkages, cams, 
Bears, machined surfaces. Use of digital computers in mechanism analysis 
and design. Prer, quisite: ME 240 Spring, odd years 
n. anced Mechanical Engineering Design (3 
"еы ы of mechanical engineering systems, components, and equipment; 

es the integration of engineering discipl 
Ele site approval of department Fa 

“ectromechanical Control Systems (3 

vanced techn 


lectrical, fluid, and thermal sciences; dynamic response of 


ines at an advanced level 


dd years 


inear und iques for system synthesis compensation and stabilization 
e ectronic oo oe NN chanical, electromechanical, and 
State 2 components. Time in analysis and synthesis using 
tion to dig methods а trix d ntial equation techniques Introduc 
Eital control theory and slications. Prerequisite: ME 182 or 
Squivalent Fall 


Minar: Aircraft Design I (3 


Des 

oe an aircraft to specificat requirements, state-of- 

nents Imitations mputer-aided ion of aircraft compo- 

Obtain a nomic considerations, anc final configuration to 

E рое mission profile. Prerequisite: approval of department 

Semi m 

Aircraft a Aircraft Design II (3 

configurative in re n to prescribed mission requirements, different 
Wer of an ` pts, detail design features. Estimation of weight size, and 

Comprom Aircraft to satisfy mi n specifications; design trade-offs and 

18е$ 


Emphasis on subsonic aircraft for steady cruising flight 


and propeller-driven aircraft; supersonic cruising 
approval of department Ав arranged 
Design (3 
gn of spacecraft and satellites to meet specific mission 
Environment 
>! Control consider 
rerequi 
Site 
Aunch Veh 
Omput 
ет. 
i aid 


propulsion, structure, heat transfer, orbital 
ations. Use of modern computer codes for design 
. approval of department As arranged 

icle Design (3 

ed desi 


On re uirem gn of hypersonic launch vehicles to meet specific mis- 
e > " 
Contro Consid та Propulsion structures, flight path aerothermochemistry, 
Prerequisite *rations. Use of modern c ymputer codes for design studies 
. appr of a 
опрще oval of department As arranged 
Utomatio [7 i À Manufacturing (3 
cnn > t | 
aterials Sur ‘ques for the processing of metals polymers, and composite 
p deling, data >ы of computer technok gy my aphics and solid 
à 4 е. a 
Sensing an uctures, con puter-assisted analysis and optimization. Use 
Moldj d Process modeline + 
E, an we] TE ig niroi machining, forming, injection 
Applic elding processes. N t nd robot prog ; 
ations d er rol and robot programming 
integrat and limitations Prog ficat j 
inte lon, Schedulir "оц rogram verification techniques. System 
the Srated actory Mie ind tox agement in the computer 
Mtroducti,, ` . 2 cro- and macro-so ind e mic considerations in 
ME 192 o action of t : 


Prerequisite 


ıatics, with some attention to classical theorems of 
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252 Projects in Computer-Integrated Design and Manufacturing (3) 
Application of the concepts of computer-integrated manufacturing (0 

| projects, culminating in written and oral presentations. Use of a p 

aided design (CAD) system to specify the geometry of mechanici d (NO 

| nents. Generation of path instructions for numerically controle rit 

machine tools to produce useful components. Robot programming, actor 

| and applications in materials handling, machining, and assem» Pre 


simulation, part scheduling, and NC program-verification algor! 


| requisite: ME 251 (Spring) 
253 Tribology (3) 
2 | y Д 1 Јуте! 
| Fundamentals of the friction, wear, and lubrication of metals, PO% of 


ceramics, and composite materials. Theories of the friction ал" sation 
materials, techniques for the physical and chemical character! | prob 


surfaces. Wear coatings, boundary and solid lubrication. Tribolog'c® ry 
lems in the processing of metals and in the application of ceramic 
nents. Prerequisite: CE 166 or equivalent (As arranged) 
255 Urban Transportation Technology (3) ion 
Introduction to technical evaluation of alternative transportatio ener 
| including bus, rail, and new technology. Includes system operations ipi 
| and environmental impacts, route constraints, suspension an requis 
systems, life-cycle costs, and measures of system effectiveness. 


pn tmr 


лаф 


| approval of department (As arranged) 
-58 Energy Systems Analysis I and 11 (3-3) 
(Formerly Energy Technology I and II) ‘ety of 
Application of diverse energy analytic techniques to а уап 
systems, devices, and processes. Solar photovoltaics, fuel cells; ti à magi 
mal, wind energy conversion; controlled thermonuclear fusion an ic ШИ 
hydrodynamics. Synthesis of fuels and structural aspects 0 e "TL 
and their relation to decentralized energy Coupled issues, 8 Analy 
energy, population-energy, and transportation-information. ve шд 
methods applied to these technologies: hands-on machine Ч nari этїї, 
cluding Delphi, ace pretation 
lysis; data 1n 


ing; supply and demand forecasting, in 
Í linear and multiple statistical regression ес ‘ 
extremal statistics applied to the design of wind ele 
output analysis; net-energy analysis; life-cycle costing; e " 
analysis; technological assessment; mathematical modeling that 
CAS). It is recommen 
approval of depart™ 


tems and computer-assisted synthesis | 
257-58 be taken in sequence. Prerequisite 


| Academic year) : m 

259 Solar Heating Systems (3) collecti is 

|! Fundamentals of solar radiation; methods of solar — ysis ind 
| storage. Theory of flat-plate collectors, solar energy syste ar hee 


- r ics of 80 рее 
|| of solar water-heating and space-heating systems, есопот heat- 


| : al 
| systems. Passive solar heating systems. Solar industrial P 


quisite: ME 187 or equivalent (Fall) "m 
260 Heating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings (3) h metrics 99 for 
Basic concepts and engineering data including рѕус к uter ртг, 
conditions. Heating and cooling load calculations, comp d jnf 
system design and for energy consumption analysis. 
building energy management, energy conservation Kk 
and air-conditioning systems; all-air, air-and-water, d 
control systems. Cost estimates and economic analyse 


Prerequisite: ME 187 or equivalent (Spring) sir pl 
| 261 Air Pollution I (3) ing and control of 
Introductory course on the generation, monitoring, alth proble 
tion. Atmospheric pollutants; current levels and he bile and рон фе 
tion chemistry and mixing. Application t nts. À 
controls. Photochemical processes; smog ап 


life-cY* 
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dispersion; inversion and acid rain. Prerequisite: approval of department 
(Fall) 


Air Pollution II (3 


rends in th« design of nonpolluting automotive sources Atmospherics of 
pollution diffi usion and long-term chemical evolution. Weather interaction 


Diagnostic techniques and remote sensing. Air pollution standards. Noise 
267 К" Prerequisite: ME 261 or equivalent Spring 

mower Plant Pollution Control (3 

The control 


of existing 
Sedimentation precipitation, filtration, and wet collection. Application of 
8с rubbe rg 


catalysts, and « 
emissions 


issions from stationary sources. Aerosol controls; 


bustion modification to control of gaseous 


from stationarv sources Spec ial tec hniques for fine particulate 
Contro] (fabric 


and future d 


electrosta 


tics). Waste disposal Alternative power systems 


les concepts. Thermal pollution. Prerequisite: ME 261 or 
equivalen "al 
*269 Wind ча Ка] : s 
nnel Research Techniques (3) 
а 1 е survey of wind tunnel research facilities and techniques 
Subsonic transon ic, and hypersonic facilities. Basic principles of 
Wind tunne] design; associated research equipment, including models, bal 


а " 
ances, instrumentation and flow 


visualization techniques. Data acquisition 
and reduction 


research methods 


static and dynamic testing techniques, 
= model testing, typical research data, significant research contribu- 
"210 Aer qT Quisite: approval of department. ^ (Spring 
| р odynamics of Flight Ve hic le 5 (3 


Aerodyn; imic 


terodyna ma e n fli ight vehi 7 " 2 ак ете. 
х performa, c ai craf ange, ot id see - { e з i 
271 VTOI ance erequisite: ME 222 or equivalent Spring 

Fun Ete pe Tec hnology (3 i 

Momentum the nciples of VTOL aircraft Hovering performance based on 

aerodynamic. ^ y, ana ysis f jet-induced interference effects — 

ata, Eground-e fe чи е " pea m pe e ET на y» 

ment, ts of Bistro d ^ 22 — a. Y Yos И A = а m m$ еч Dame 
*279 n departm, nt (Sp. E apes ntt. E нос 


d-Lift Тес} 
Mea ^c inelogy 9 
asic Principles of , 


Sta powered a ift. High-lift aerodynamics, low-speed 
" bility and control fn, > - 

Powere lif roi, fundar nternaily blown and externally blown 

> 1 t с псе yt tr $ Ww r t lola y 1] I > 

f Powered-lin i es blowir me to delay wing stall. Use 

8round ff ог improved maneuverability of fighter aircraft. ae rodynamic 

elects : 11 А 

loads cts, alleviatior of noise of powered-lift systems, aerodynamic 

(Fa associated with b wn f Prerenn " nnrn f der nt 

all ; ۷ aps. Frerequisite: approval of department 


в . , 
esign of 9f Automatic Flight Control (3 
Models e ronautical instrument n and feedback controls; mathematical 
tability qa. OTS, Controllers, and а tuators; theory of feedback control 
les ; 3' accuracy and Speg f response: eaualization affart f nonline 
* sa d noi response, equalization effects of nonlineari 
274 | se Prerequisite approval of department Spring 
ciple 
er > nya "F light Guidance (3 
equiremer ' 
Systems. Using rements for atn spheric flight. Imple n of guidance 
ata „€ inertia] and radio tech: n conjunction with automatic 
- Proce aa £x ques in conjunction with automatic 
275 Stab. Ssing Prereq ıisite: ME 97 А 
| ability ; 1¢ 54 ; 
Jerivation of rol of Ve hicles 
' f e 
C08ines “quations of r n, Euler transf ns and direction 
P stabi] Stability derivati, "= -— 
d цу line. "Pici nearizi equations of motion 
y y ear syster i | | 
p. amics &place + tems with application t longitudinal and lateral 
J à ace trar rm t 
"erequisite ransform techniques. and fre ncy-response analysis 


approval of 


| *216 


280 


j| 
| *279 


| 281 


283 


*285 
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Mechanics of Space Flight (3) d tp 
First- and second-order Hamilton-Jacobi perturbation theory applied. 
artificial satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and general pertur? by 
theories for third-body perturbations. Differential correction of orbits of 
weighted least-squares and minimum variance techniques. Сот other 
various filtering techniques as applied to orbit determination and 
space-flight parameter estimation. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
(As arranged) 

Computational Fluid Dynamics (3) 

(Formerly Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics) 
Theory of discrete methods for solving the governing " 
dynamics. Potential flow, Euler equations, Navier-Stokes equations. 
phasis on algorithm development appropriate to modern supercom 
Prerequisite: ME 221, EngS 284 (As arranged) 

Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 

Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) Funds: 
Macroscopic and microscopic descriptions of thermodynamic syster amit 
mental equation; conditions of equilibrium and stability of the icrostalà 
systems. Review of methods of statistical thermodynamics, mi statis 
macrostate, and thermodynamic probability. Classical and quantu inetic 
tics. Properties of perfect gases and crystals. Review of elem appli 
theory and transport phenomena. Chemical equilibrium and se 


equations of fluid 


cations. Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) 

Advanced Thermodynamics (3) 

(Formerly Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics) jnstein 
И and Bose-E 


The concept of ensembles; Boltzmann, Fermi-Dirac, -on of Lined! 
statistics; balance and entropy-production equations. Presentation «digg. 
nonequilibrium thermodynamics, using Onsager's reciprocity ation of 
Prigogine’s nonlinear, nonequilibrium thermodynamics. ylation of 
Benard instability and fluctuation theory, using the for jects using 
Haken; bifurcation and catastrophe theories. Integration of Su phys 
information theory; computational techniques to determine the 
properties. Prerequisite: ME 280 or equivalent (Spring) 

Nuclear Reactor Engineering I (3) 
World energy resources and the importance of fission energy: 
nuclear structure, nuclear fission and chain reaction, critica a 
reactor classification, history of reactor development. Nos protection 
radiation; radioactive decay; radiation detection, hazards, the critical 
Neutron reactions, neutron diffusion and slowing down, s reactor P) 
condition. Reflected reactors, homogeneous and heterogene дей 
tems, transient reactor behavior and control, description өр ideratio™ 


MES tal cons! 
boiling water reactors, other reactor systems. Environmen As arranged 
reactor safety. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


jc and 
Ato oar 


, Зе : ‹ diato" 
Nuclear Reactor Engineering II (3) | hydraulics, j 
Energy removal; reactor coolants; reactor thermal hy 


jelding; ucles" 
damage and reactor material problems. Reactor fuels, shi ев, PU or. 


‘n, fuel cyl 
and structural components. Preliminary reactor design, f nuclear 


ics 0 
reactor systems, engineered safety systems The econom 


Prerequisite: ME 283 (As arranged) ) 
Reaction Kinetics (3) neous Fe 
Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and beet arranged 


in gaseous and liquid systems. Prerequisite: 


Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering ed) 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arrang 

NC nint qe ja, Form 
Heat Conduction (3) gaseous media i wo 320 


Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, -— solutions. 
and methods of analytical, numerical, and analog 5 
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three-dimensional problems, problems in unste ady heat conduction 
tion in composite 


regions. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent 
(Fall, odd years 


Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 


eat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow. Application of 
"undary 


layer theory to problems of forced convection. The lamin 
агу-Јауег and similarity solutions 

mentum-heat transfer analogy 
uid properties 


Conduc- 


288 


ar bound- 
Heat convection in turbulent flow. mo- 
The influence of temperature-dependent 
Convective heat transfer at high velocities, mass transfer, 
formulation of a simplified theory. Some solutions to the 
equation Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent 
Radiative Heat Transfer (3 

“ature of thermal radiation 
Solid angles and f 
transmission 


radiant boilers Radiation vs. convection | 
tions to optical temperatur 
techniques r 
(Fall 


conserved-property 
Spring, even years) 


289 


laws of ıntensıty attenuation and generatıon 
requency spectrum: flames, solar ponds, beam energy 
Surface properties and view factors: design of furnaces and 
)rocesses: reentry, lasers. Applica- 
e diagnostics; emission absorption, and scattering 
mote sensing. Prerequisite: approval of department 

„АП, even years 
Kinetic Theory 
quation of е 


" 
2 
9 of Gases (3) 


state and physical properties for gas 


composed of discrete 
Particles, relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics, Maxwell distribution 
of Molecular veloc ities, Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular interactions, free 
Paths, collision rates. s attering coefficients. Introduction to diffusion, viscos- 
Цу, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of gases at low density. Prerequi- 
29]. go е: ME 280 Аз arranged 
Wer Systems (3. 3 


sign of thermal power system components and 
am-cycle power 
Coolant Syste 


system optimization 


generation system components: steam generators, reactor 


eat m, condensate and feedwater system, turbine-generator, waste 

Syster oval Heat balance studies, options for improved cycle efficiencies, 
x n Optimization sti lies, component selection and design, cooling towers, 
‚ “€8 and 


Ponds. Review of 


» and codes Survev o 
M 148, 187. irvey of 


safety and pollution regulations; testing, inspec 


electric power system technology. Prerequisite 


293 


» OF equivalent Academic year 
C : 1 
BaenDustion (3) 
| ic 
react; P bustion phenomena. Rate processes and chemical kinetics. Chain 
combust theory Detonation, d agration, diffusion flames, heterogeneous 
8 , - „е 
measur lon. Combustion tec hnology, computer modeling, and experimental 
4 a , 1 1 
29 8i am ution regulations and alternate fuels Prerequi 
5 Statist; t І Spring, even years 
Istic р : 
Distrital Thermod) namics (3 
tics; partiti, functions joltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and Fermi-Dirac statis- 
? i ; i ' | 
the Ody wn functions Correspondence between classical and statistical 


YNamics Systems wit} 

tol ect Gases, perfect electron p 
296 Special site ME 280 

Opics in He 

297 с Tequisite 


lects of interparticle forces 


ton gas. The Debye solid. the Einstein 


Ав arranged 


et 


gas 


at and Mass Transfer (3 
approval of depart 
Pics in Fluid Mech 


e 
298 Rese Ulsite approval of d 


ment As arranged 


anics (3 


n 
а 
fication P fn Newtonian Fluids (3 
e 0 8. ph: 4 í posite fh svect 
ordina Syster y Physical properties of composite fl convected 


composite 
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311 


312 


313 


317 


398 


399 


Engineering Science Graduate Courses 


Courses designated "As arranged" are not offered on Jey Rese 
asterisk indicates that a course is offered at NASA-Lang 
and may be offered on campus when arranged. 


fluids. Purely viscous fluids, Reiner and Rivlin theories, power-law fluids 
Linear theory of viscoelastic fluids, Boltzmann principle, quasi-linear V 
elasticity. Nonlinear theory of viscoelasticity, Rivlin-Ericksen theory- 
plastic fluids, Bingham plastic fluids, Oldroyd’s analysis. Viscometry. 
rheogoniometry, turbulent flow of suspensions and emulsions mM Mr 
fractional drag reduction by polymeric additives Prerequisite: appro 
department (As arranged) 

Nonsteady Flow (3) dy 
Eulerian and Lagrangian kinematics. Fundamental equations of no tions 
viscous flow. Characteristics and waves, initial and boundary condi 
Piston theory and the oscillating airfoil Nonsteady flows with en 


production Discontinuities, interactions, and special transients. бе Н 
ics of nonsteady combustion. Analogies and applications. Pre 

ME 235 or 237, or equivalent (As arranged) 

Theory of Turbulence (3) experi 


Concept of turbulence, transition and linear theory of flow stability, energ 
mental observations on turbulence generation, turbulent kinet * 
distribution, statistical description of turbulence, energy cascade an closure 
spectrum in turbulence, mean turbulent energy and Reynolds ген ел 
models, turbulent shear flows in free turbulence and wall y tion amd 
turbulence in atmospherical environment and effects on air pollu 
weather systems, turbulent drag reduction Prerequisite: ME 227. 

(As arranged) 

Magnetofluidmechanics (3) ;ng liquids 
Thermodynamics and fluid mechanics of electrically conducting "d esol 
gases, theory and applications. Thermodynamics and transport E ntal 
plasmas formulated, reaction kinetics and plasma reactions. re 
equations (mass, momentum, and energy) of magnetofluidmec henomen^ 
with infinite and finite conductivity, Alfven waves and pen ich 
flow with heat transfer and friction. Relativistic magnetoflul power 
dimensional analysis and scaling parameters. Applications thermonud 
generators, pumps, plasma jets and propulsion, control ‘site: ME 22} 
fusion, chemical synthesis and mineral separation. Prerequis! 
280 As arranged) 

Hypersonic Flow (3) Jem, 
Shock waves in hypersonic limits, one-dimensional piston pu exact 


eory 9. 
method of characteristics. Hypersonic small-disturbance а nian A 


solutions. Unsteady analogy and similarity parameters. roximation 
theory for slender and blunt bodies. Tangent wedge/cone SPP iscous int 


shock-expansion theory. Delta wing problems. Hypersoni boun 
tion phenomena and real-gas effects. Features of hyper Apse 
and local similarity approximations. Prerequisite: ME d 

(As arranged) "m 
Physical Gas Dynamics (3) lar forces, 55 on. 
Molecular and atomic phenomena in gases, intermolee gas, rad 
heats, equation of state for a real gas, dynamics of dissocia ; 
Prerequisite: ME 235, 295 or equivalent (As arran ng 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) р" шашу ex^ 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science q 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 
Dissertation Research (arr.) ted 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repe 


(Fall and Spring) 


211,25 


for credit. 


" 
gular eat 
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206 Technology and Human Needs (3) 
Sociology of science 
BY, including 
munic 


and engineering. Social consequ 
energy systems, environmental 
ations biomechanics, and the use 


Dstitutional barriers and incentives t 


2 у high technology Prerequisite apr 
07 "ngineering Climatology (3) 

onstitution of physical properties of Earth 
Conditions, energy balance characteristics 
Casting models tree 
801] moisture, 
(As arranged 


jences of modern technol- 
issues, transportation, com 
of computers in conjunction with it 
9 socioeconomic progress made possible 
?roval of department As arranged) 


and atmosphere, stability 

atmospheric motions, storm fore 

Ting analysis, evaporation, precipitation, fog formation, 

ground frost. Prerequisite approval of department 

208 “nergy Conservation (3) 
Methods of 


conserving energy without 
quality of life 


sacrificing productivity and the 


Conservation methods in the home, in transportation, and in 
industria]. manufacturing, and commercial sectors. Second law of thermo- 
Yhamics from а conservation viewpoint. Construction methods for low 
energy consur 


| nption in large and small edifices Environmental effects and 
Ow fuel Consumption in ground and air transportation. Greenhouses and 


patura] fertilizers Prerequisite: approval of department 
8 arranged) 
210 nged 


uantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena (3) 
athematica] models presenting social phenomena. Historical review of 
Mpts 


! to quantify social phenomena 
Stochastic , 


Comparison of deterministic and 
` analysis. Population growth, 


birth and death rates, population 
ow r Richardson’s approach, the Forrester-Mead- 
8 mode] Kinetic theory formulation of peaceful coexistence Probability 
8, characteristic functions, and central-limit theorem. Brownian 
: арргоасһ to speculation and the stock market. Traffic flow, 
Statistica] approach and Lighthill's method Quality-of-life 


cation of social indicators Environment 
approach to self- 


indicators 
al modeling. Thermo- 


rejuvenating systems and its application in govern- 
Às a end organizations Prerequisite approval of department 
219 No Tránged) 
ед able Resources (3) А ; 
hgineerir le fossil and fissil fuel resources The interplay of geology, 
um rad j PPlications, and economics. Fossil fuels include coal, petro 
tion, excavat gas, shale; fissil fuels include uranium and thorium Explora- 
Solid to lia lon, production, and processing. Conversion techniques from 
d quid and gaseous fuels. Environment 


emand ‚з= & м ntal este and supply 

213 As arranged) m^ e! or approval of department 

Sources (3) 

uration Sol; EY resources, or those believed to be of practically indefinite 
i ar energy aspects, excluding solar heating of buildings. Bio 

ing food, fiber, and photosynthesis Biological and chemical 

; enzymatic hydrolysis, and hydrogenation. Solar photo- 

rgy conversion ocean thermal energy conversion, 


, geothermal energy. Central vs. distributed energy 


Systems 


systems 


214 arranged) ^9! and 258 are desirable, or approval of department 
"eot ч 
Geo Mal Energy (3 
mal ener... 3 , 5 — , 
Ecolog cal energy due to thermal gradients in the earth, fundamentals of 
د‎ 7 > 
Sour кеш nts, geographi ition of potential geothermal energy 
roc System aison of methods of exploration and study of steam and hot 
hot MES Generatio; of electricity from ge rmal sources. Obtaining 
Of mi Т Process he | س‎ 
Itigatin E nt design. Environmental effects and means 
( adve x < 
anged, ad ve ns. Prerequisite approval of department 


| 
1 
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215 Advanced Strength of Materials (3) ros 
Deflection of beams using singular functions, unsymmetrical bending 7 
! beams, beams on elastic foundation. Beam-column problems, shear center 
| thin-walled beam cross sections, curve beams. Applications of energy ы 
ods, torsion, basic equations for theory of elasticity, thin- and thick- "i 
cylinders, stress concentration, failure criteria and elastic-plastic 8 
beams under bending and torsion. Prerequisite: CE 120. (Spring 
| 217 Analytical Mechanics (3) y and 
|| Fundamental principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles 
| | Lagrange's equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton's equations, 
| of small oscillations. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
| (As arranged) 
218 Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) : 1^ noli 
| Kinematics of a continuum, equations of motion, linear isotropic elasti oj 
Newtonian viscous fluid, integral formulation of general principles, 
applications. Prerequisite: approval of department. (Fall) 

221 Theory of Elasticity I (3) value 
| Review of basic concepts and equations, formulation of boundary sia 
| problems, variational principles, general torsion and bending of P! ite: АРХ 
| rods, solution of plane problems using complex analysis. Prerequisi®: 

| 211, EngS 215 or 218 (Spring) 
| 222 Theory of Elasticity II (3) | tion to el* 
| Three-dimensional elastostatics, thermoelasticity, and introduc t 
| tic wave propagation. Prerequisite: EngS 221. Prerequisite oF у 
registration: ApSc 215 (Fall, odd years) | 

228 Physical Oceanography (3) current 

H Seawater, equations of motion, interaction between air and n wave 
wind waves in deep and shallow waters, long ocean waves range?) 
statistics, sea ice. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (As 
229 Transformations in Materials (3) lattice іе 
Thermodynamics of solids, statistical interpretation of entropy: ion, pha 
| fects, equilibrium in multicomponent systems, rate theory, tic transi 
transformations, nucleation and growth, precipitation, marte 
mations. Prerequisite: CE 140 and ME 280 (Spring, у 
230 Deformation of Materials (3) dislocati” 
Dislocation geometry, stress field of dislocations, forces 00 а ork bard?” À 
| dislocation reactions, dislocation dynamics, yield, plastic flow, rsion hard" 
|, ing, recovery, solid solution hardening, precipitation an да 
| ing. Prerequisite: CE 166 апа EngS 218 (Fall, odd years 
| 231 Structure of Materials (3) valent 


| Crystal structures, theory of metals, crystal energy, ux conducti, 
| 


Í semi 
| metallic bonding, quantum theory of metals Insulators, Solid soluti 


dislocation point defects. te: СЕ 


erials. Prerequis! 


precipitates, second phases, structure of real mat 
(Fall, even years) p d 
233 Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) . invariant proper 
Stress-strain relationship for orthotropic materials, in otropic ү 1 
an orthotropic lamina, biaxial strength theory for 
Mechanics of materials approach to stiffness, elastici : 
Classical lamination theory, strength of laminates. 


tice part 
| approva of 
fatigue damage for composites. Prerequisite: ар 


| (Spring, odd years) А and 

Composite Materials (3) 

| Principles of composites and composite 
1 ^ 28, 

failure, interface reactions in various compen 

Structure of composites: fiber-reinforced polymers, 


an 0 
ty ap roach 10 d 
Statis! 


magnetism, superconductivity, 

I 
P 
Stat 


bo 
EN 


id Environmental Engineering 


Graduate 111 


mers, fiber 
Strengther 


(Spring, ever 


reinforced metal oys, dispersion 
netai Pre requisite ур 


ar 


year 
Experimental 1 
Sample | reparat 


236 echniques in Materials Science (3 


on. Optical mier 


croscopy including polarized light methods, 
phase contrast nterferoms X-r ractior | Laue tec hnique 
and Debye..S herrer method. Electr pr croanalysis. Electron micros 
Copy, including ele tron opt mage f on, and 


and transmissi: " 
EngS 231 Spring, odd vear 
237 Environmental Effects on 
AQueous corrnei j 
Environn 


1 contrast for scanning 


ucroscopy. Prerequisite 


Materials (3) 
in, electrochemistry, electrox 


al reactions, polarization 
stress corrosion, high- 
(f corrosion, oxidation, 
quisite: approval of depart- 


ental facto 
temperatur 
liquid meta] 

4 ment F 
239 Physica] ( eramics (3 
Tystal che mistry and 
Materials. $, 1 
vitrification, diff 
tic 


even vea 


of the 


structure of ceramic 
ated temperatures Sintering 
'ts. Reaction rate theory Elas- 


usionai 


, anelastic, ar 


nd plastic properties of ionic and covalent solids. Viscoelastic 
behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systs ms. Phase equilibria of ceramic 
240 Systems Prerequisite: approval of department Ав arranged 
Fracture Mechanics (3) 


undamentals f | 


te fracture, Griffith theory 
of fracture I 


and extensions, mechanics 


Anear elastic systems, plasticity c nsiderations, fracture tough- 
Dess Engineering analysis, notch-strength analysis with limit approach, 
Crack-propa cation 


‘aws, fatigue, fracture testing Comparison of recent 
0 d "p " 

continuum theories Prerequisite: EngS 221 or CE 261 
241 Pring, even years 


Failure of Materials (3 


and shear deformation, viel 
апа polye ryst 
e ormation, 
Perature 


i, dislocation motion, geometry of slip, 
al deformation, twinning creep deformation, polymer 
fracture, Griffith theory, fracture toughness, transition tem- 
microstructure effects, envir nmental effects, 
» Cyclic stress 
al analysis 
» Odd years) 

“‘aterials Recyc 
niques and te 
Sveloping |. 
Waste re 


Stress corrosion 
acK initiation and propagation, 
fatigue, failure analysis Prerequisite: CE 166 


апа strain, fatigue cr: 
low cycie 
242 
ling and Recovery (3 
chnologies for recov« rin 
W-resource 
duction 


g and reusing waste materials and 


waste systems. Direct 


t relationships of recycling and 
conservation. Effect of recycling on energy and 


impacts of alt iaterials and products; legal, econom 


to energy 


1 alternative m 
and environmental policy aspects of recycling and waste 
uct » Й 
249 pè tion Prereqi isi apr f department Ав arranged 

Special Tonin . 
al l'opics in Materials Science (3 
approval [d 


lepartment 


to the Theo 


A818 of { 


As arrangec 


ries of Inelastic Media (3 


stit 'neiasticity, viscoelastic plasticity, and viscoplasticity 
eori yê equations of ¢ ‘аѕис and viscoelastic media; foundations of the 
Propago Plasticity ar 1 viscoplasticity; boundary—valus problems and wave 
ар; 
Ppr эе in inelastic media Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent and 
257 Oval of den ы 
"Theory ору tment. — (Spring, odd year 
Dampo of V ibrations 
*d and und i 
undamr 1 ч P yl i 
egre mpe 1 esponse e- and multiple 
nal "8-Of-freedon steme ^ 1 tate nd fene ent excitatior modal 
, eaqcy a ai 1 таплы Ж. чаочопЕ i € 
ysis, nonpr portior —Á = : 


formula 
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tion of equations of motion, discretization of structural systems for vibration 
al analysis. Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) 

Random Vibration of Structures (3) 
Introduction to random processes, responses of line 
and nonstationary random inputs. Structural responses to earthqua of 
waves, boundary-layer turbulences, wind loads, etc. Failure analyse. 
structures under random loads. First passage failure, fatigue, stress en 
sion, and crack propagation under random stress histories. rere or 
ApSc 115 or CE 253. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 

ME 215 (Spring, even years) 

Random Process Theory in Engineering (3) tistical 
Spectral analysis, linear system, the superposition principle. Statist. 
prediction and probability function, Rayleigh distribution and its propert 
threshold crossing problems, prediction of extreme values. Statistica ing: 
tion of random vibration, application to civil and mechanical eng!” 
Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent (Fall) 

Theoretical Acoustics I (3) i . waves in 
Basic acoustic theory in stationary and uniformly moving media; э medis 
infinite space; sound transmission through interfaces between laye le solid 
and between media in relative motion; sound radiation from ар ; 
boundaries, source and dipole fields; propagation inducts and enc 913, of 
elements of classical absorption of sound. Prerequisite: ME 221, ApSe 
equivalent (As arranged) 
Random Process Theory I (3) сии; auto 
Random processes; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square cà cu systems 
and cross-correlations and spectra; random processes 1n linear crossing? 
mean-square estimation, prediction, and filtering; zero and leve requisite 
and peak distributions; applications in aerospace sciences. 

EngS 203 or approval of department (As arranged) 
Random Process Theory II (3) 25 diffusio™ 
Discrete and continuous state Markov processes; chains, queu F ic 
and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation an : Y 


ar structures to stationary 


: : n 
« tions IP 
control; estimation of correlations and power spectra; appli jinearizatio” 
neering problems; scattering from random surfaces; un arranged) 


and stability. Prerequisite: EngS 259 or 260 or 271. 
Time Series Analysis (3) to and cross 
Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; au ] esti? 
correlations and spectra; coherence; modern techniques for ing maximum 
tion, including periodogram, Blackman-Tukey, direct he , FFT: 
entropy, and maximum likelihood; fast me» transform am 

fects 1 › length : ritization on bias ап seati 
effects of finite length and digitizati digital filtering: арр іса " 


analysis with randomly sampled data; lo 
modern technology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approva 
(As arranged 

Environmental Noise Control (3) _ ‘bration OP sem. 
Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vi entilation" affect 
practical sources of noise and their control. Building, ¥“ ctors and 


а 
> noise. ing: 
mechanical-equipment, aircraft, automobile, and truck no: damp!" 
uctural design, 


ing vibration levels and vibration control by str ) 
аар > 915 ап 
isolation. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215 (As arrang and 
Theoretical Acoustics II (3) media, vise equ? 
homogeneous wave 


General theory of sound propagation in 
heat conduction effects; methods of solving 
tion; theory of sound radiation, sources, dipol : 
moving sources; scattering and diffraction of sound by 
to acoustics of inhomogeneous media, geometric aco 


EngS 270 As arranged) 
в 


the inhomogenervs ation { 
„a quadrupoles; m кә 

ө, nd by obstacles; P уйе 
ustic$- Pre 


*276 Acoustic 


*277 


*278 


*279 


*280 


*98] 


282 


283 


al and Mechanical Measurements (3) 
üracteristics of 
ments and calibrations signal recording and processing, acoustical and 
vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing tec hniques, 
flow mechanical measurements Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215 
(As arranged) 
Physical Acoustics (3 
9ncepts of continuum 
real media 
Crystals 


signals, basic transducer elements, standards of measure- 


mechanics and thermodynamics, wave propagation in 
thermal viscous and relaxational attenuations piezoelectric 
and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid and deformable porous 


media Prerequisite: EngS 275 As arranged 

SUN 4 x ‹ 

Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) 

Auditory System and its response to sound experimental methodology in 


subject 


PSychoacoust ics 
evaluation criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, nonauditorv svstem 
response to noise. Prerequisite approval of department As arranged) 
luman Factors in Engineering (3 
uman-machine interf 
perform 
E As arranged 
Special Topics in Acoustics (3 
Urrent met} 
aerospace 


ive response to sound, environmental noise and its 


ace, effects of physical stress on human behavior and 
ance, life-support 


uppi system, learning and conditioning of physical 


i0ds and problems in acoustics. T ypics chosen from such areas as 


noise ger 
acoustics me 
ties to noise Prere yw ptus fà 


Ady anced P 


s and procedures for 
asurer 


tures, people, and communi- 


ment As arranged 


s rogramming Techniques for Engineering 
roblems (3 
s cchniques tor efficient construction of mputer programs for engineering 
Syste 
ystems with emphasis on fundamental structured programming principles 


“fects of CPU 


, organizz 
“ystems on nun 


and other hardware features of computer 


4 nerical nputa ns involved in engineering systems. Orga 
Б and mar agement of ‹ I rge t nneering systems. Use of 
` er graphics. Prere quisite: approv f nt As arranged) 
pomDuter- Aide Design 3 
à mental concepts in the development of iputational algorithms for 
engines” y Structures, machine c mponents and assemblies and other 
эрес сан systems. Representation of the design process and design 
technic 18 as a network of decision tables and logical flags. Optimization 
desigr tions. Interactive computer 
the use of te-access computer terminals 
gI tor engineering analysis and design 


roups, develop a small-scale, general-purpose 
! appropriate area, such as structural design, machine 
b Planning or environ: 
- Or е nis : чй 

(Fall) quivalent. ( E 0 or 


41 r eg 


N, ү, 
VE 5 arban nental quality control. Prerequisite 


and approval of department 
Applica: 
‘PPlication 
Urve-fitting 
rary of g 


of Computer ( 
techniques { 
eometric 


'raphics in Engineering (3 


18 applied t mputer graphics; construction of a 
ј 


lines t discrete points 


Curves nnecting а series о 


n | shapes by a set of 
Automatic 


i screen of geomet 
“apes Consisting of 


ч а innected by user 
metric 


Projections - вһарев transformations, 
ter inal ка concept remote computer 
vPblication е“ рош т equipment nteractive computer-graphics 
“NgS 28 Qquisite: EE I nt 


т concurrent registration 
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284 Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 


"286 


*287 


288 


289 


299—300 


*310 


*311 


Uses of computers in engineering and science. Numerical interpolata 
integration, and differentiation. Least-squares approximations and арр 

tion to data fitting, roots of polynomials, eigenvalue and eigenvector pro? 
lems. Solution of systems of linear equations, ordinary differential equa 
introduction to solution of partial differential equations. Application? | | 
initial and two-point boundary-value problems in engineering " | 
and other areas of engineering. Prerequisite: approval of departme" 
(Fall) 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) hod. 
Calculus of variations. Variational formulation of the finite element me^ 
Techniques of constructing and assembling characteristic element pr^ 
Rayleigh-Ritz method. Galerkin method. Application to probleme ая 
tural mechanics, fluid mechanics, heat flow, and solid mechanics. ; 
implementation of the finite element method. Convergence ch 
Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring) 

Analysis and Design of Thin-Walled Structures (3) stiffeners & 
Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay between Sai 


and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled 8 tion of 
Strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures. Classifica ied 
loads and safety factors. Considerations governing the design of thin jte: 
structures and critical evaluation of various design procedures. 

approval of department. (As arranged) 

Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) , ogra” 
Review of techniques for automated design, including mathematical of auto 


ming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria. Applicati tructures. 
mated design techniques to stiffened and composite shell-type * approval 
Multiple-load conditions and design constraints. Prerequisite: 
of department (As arranged) А 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics @ ш 
Review of variational formulation of the finite element method. static and 
of various continuum and structural elements. Application ‘o stability in 
dynamic problems in elasticity, plasticity, large deflection, and i реге” 
plates and shells. Recent developments in finite element me 


site: CE 210, EngS 285 (As arranged) b ) | 
Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3 

Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 6 
Research (arr.) i 

Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 

(Fall and Spring) 

Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and Spring) TA 
Aeroacoustics (3) jon, ^^. 
General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propaga nici 
hill’s formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic pter noise 8^ 
noise, boundary-layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helico! 215. 

booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: 

(As arranged) 

Nonlinear Acoustics (3) { i ‚ Interact 
Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified жей nonlin 
between linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation ts with flow 

media, applications to transmission of sound through arranged) 
absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of department. resulting 
Theory of Random Vibration (3) ts. Failures 7^, pois? 
Response of linear systems to stationary random pede intense 215. n 


- ures to 1P 
from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle аы 211, МЕ 
fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisite: 

(As arranged) 


ronmental Engineering—Graduate 115 


*313 Structural Acoustic Interaction (3 
Coupled response of structures to si 
finite extent, s ind radiation from structure, sound transmission through 
Structure 
radiation 


EngS 270 


und, system of infinite extent, system of 


response to turbulent boundary-layer excitation Sound 
m mechanically excited structure vibration 
As arranged 

Advanced Numerical Methods (3 
‘inite differen 

and hyperbolic diff rential-equation systems 
techniques. Nonli 
(A 


Prerequisite 


314 


ce, nite 


'lement, and spectral methods for elliptic, parabolic, 


Parallel- and array-processing 
ations. Prerequisite: EngS 284, ApSc 213 


near eql 
8 arranged 


Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) 
olar decomposition invariance, isotropy, representation theorems for in 
variants and isotropic tensor functions Deformation, kinematics, 
balance Principles. Principles for constitutive relations 


315 


Stress, 


Applications to 
nonlinear elasticity апа non-Newtonian fluids Prerequisite ApSc 212 
3 (Spring. even years 


398 dvanced Reading and Research arr 

Amited to stu, t Science qualifying examina 
tion. May be repeated for credit Fall and Spring 

Dissertation Research (arr 


imited to Doctor ‹ f Science candidates May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and Spring 


lents preparing for the Doctor 
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Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Science O 


Professors R.B. Heller, W.K. Kahn, R.L. Pickholtz, M.F. Eisenberg 4j | 
Meltzer, W.D. Maurer, A.D. Friedman, H.J. Helgert, R.H. Lang (Chair N. 
Foley, T.N. Lee, E. Della Torre, R. J. Harrington, L. J. Hoffman, =: 
Garcia, W. Wasylkiwskyj, N. A. Alexandridis, S. Y. Berkovich Hung 

Professorial Lecturers D.L. Hogan, J.M. Aein, J.T. Coleman, H.- T 
M.J. Marcus, A.A. Wolf, L. Scharff, W.D. Jackson, W.T. Bisignani, У гу, 
P.J. Crepeau, S.H. Оштапі, W.J. Eisner, R.K. Khatri, C.E. Dunham ^ 
Leibowitz, R.J. Leopold, R.B. Edwards, P.M. Kelly, J.S. Lee, M рр, 
F. Dellon, O.E. Marvel, J.S. Vandergraft, J.R. Silverman, J.A Кач ИҢ 
Pantuso, J.H. Scharen-Guivel, S.-S. Chen, A.V. Dundzila, J. Fore Gs: | 
Friedman, T.T. Nieh, J.G. Adler, C. Alexander, Jr., D.C. Rober 
Kowalski, W.J. Atkins, Jr., A. Schneider 1l, Jr» M. 

Associate Professors E.H. Braun, N. Kyriakopoulos, R.L. Carro Sibert, PS 
Feldman, M.H. Loew, D.C. Rohlfs (Director of Laboratories), J-L. : 

Bock, M.E. Zaghloul, D. B. Newman, Jr. 

Adjunct Associate Professor B. Jabbari J Ricci, EC 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.W. Benoit, J.L. Torres, p ` Chen, AF 
Foudriat, A.S. Gill, W.W. Wu, C.-H.C. Wang, Н. Carus, MC чое 
Manfredi, Jr., R.D. Angelari, J.C.-C. Hsing, G.R. Lawrence, Lamb, cH 
R.A. Herring, Jr., A.K. Mehrotra, R.H. Evans, Р.А сео | 
Bergman, W.J. Francis, H.N. Ho, C.G. Omidyar, L.H. Raesly, Chang 
B.D. Crane, R.R. Landberg, D.L. Schweitzer, M.S. Gluck, “ û gidi 
Kaisler, D.R. Smith, A.L. Breitler, P.K. Wahi, H.I. Bassen ^^ | 
S.B. Kuznetsov, R.F. Rada, J.A. Lipkin pros 

Assistant Professors S. Rotenstreich, D. Saha М.Ё, | 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.S. Armstrong, Т.М. Bottega, F аи 

Jr., R. Shankar, T.R. Husson, E.H. Neal, R.L Cunningham, J Sepp? В 
Jr., E.B. Leiderman, К. Rassai, K.J. Schmucker, J.L. Rogers gê jf 
Tripp, J.S. Davies, Jr., L.A. Fletcher, C.E McCullough, С.К, 
Bronder, С.Е. Knadler, Jr., S.J. Koch, J.D. Kotulski, 
Tarakan, E.A. Walker, A.R. Mahmoodshahi, D.A J. Eide, U. 
Nelson, M.C. Frame, R.M. Holland, P.P. Senyo 

Lecturer E. Abramic 

Instructor C.D. Martin, R. S. Heller 
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un 

i 
хз 


electrical P 
The undergraduate programs of study in the Department of lor of 10 th? 
neering and Computer Science lead to the degrees of a Science) rini 
(Electrical Engineering) and Bachelor of Science (Compu " 

electrical engineering program, options are available in comp 

and premedical engineering 


i i i duate 
Electrical Engineering Undergra transmission i 


Electrical engineering is concerned with the genera c. jum of conn 
and utilization of electricity as a source of energy ап " uce electr! ries fi 
tion. Electrical engineers design generators that p nd facto 


wer to homes 


transmission networks that carry this px 


120 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science Undergraduate 121 


Motors th 


өе at use it to drive тасһїпегу They harness electromagnetic radiation 
uce radio waves for the 


- Е fr Jovis mals ғ 1 
the +. propagation of radio and television signals anc 
ne transmission of 


information via satellites, and design the electronic 


Circuits ys A 
Neera 4 used in communications equipment and computers. Electrical engi 
З are now develo 


understanding 
pro onging life. 


ping instrumentation to assist the medical profession in 
the causes of disease and to aid in enhancing the quality of and 


is an im world's primary energy sources are limited, electrical power 
опо] Баш resource. The production of electricity from nuclear power and 
and they nuclear power plants is of growing concern to electrical engineers, 
* power, Involved in research to produce electrical energy directly from 
“lect 
rical e " | 
entific E engineering is a discipline in which practical, theoretical, and 
aspec : 
hand The pm are integrated. Analysis, synthesis, and design go hand in 
integrated , €ctrical engineering curriculum provides the student with such an 
Undergraduate ech The first two years of the curriculum are common to all 
ate fie Se А 
Ndation ate fields in the School and allow students to develop a sound 


i e of basic 
Cal nee and/or 
ing ering 


and engineering 
computer 
The fourth « 
follo the beginning of the 


sciences. The third year continues with 
sciences and begins an in-depth study of electri- 
ear 18 devoted exclusively to electrical engineer- 


W the re | > lourth year, students decide whether they will 
a0" ‹ 1 
Puter r pre Bular electrica] engineering curriculum or concentrate in com- 
e Der dica] engineering 
epa " | > н . , 
m * Кем nt of Electrical Engineering and ( omputer Science has 
ап Opportunity 4° *quipment, including its own computers. The student has 
Such as com 4 during the last year to work on individual projects in areas 
cal engine puters, communications, micr waves, controls, electronics, medi- 
ou ering, and circuit cape Ws 
: l'Se ge "v 
SC > 
time, and eo, hedules have been arranged to accommodate full-time, part 
Once M *perative educat ty * 1 agy inat nr - feared 
th year dur Cation students. Undergraduate courses are offered 
€ evan; Ing the day for 6.114 3 "ү FEP 1 once every two vears in 
eni ` * 4Mii-Lime students and once every two years in 


Цр for... 
8 for Part-time students 


Subject Areas 


| P : 1 F © Design 1 
EE 146. a ments of Comn Enginee Design II 
C °Mmunicati, ns De m Lab t А : 
om, Е LabDorator 
E "gineering 
Sci 5 
CSci E Applications of Commu 
CS; 147 Aen Puters and So Р aA \ ^ 
CSei jen’ “*88embly I irs D. r 
CS i ^ ntroduction (^ Mic - rogrammit E f Місгосоп fu 
CSi E Systems Softw ^ - : А 
CSci ^» Design of Sy ‚те апа Software Engineering 
CS T^ Digital Comput ng Svsten 
08, 99 Introd, a р 
М i 156 Action te Numer Met} 


and Data Struc tur 


| 


| 
| 
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CSci 163: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I 
CSci 164: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II 
CSci 166: Computer Science Laboratory I 


CSci 167: Computer Science Laboratory П 


Controls, Systems, and Power 


EE 166: Electrical Power Laboratory 1 
EE 172: Control Systems Design 

EE 176: Control Systems Laboratory 
EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion 
EE 178: Electrical Power Systems 


Electronics 


EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics 


EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design 

EE 122: Digital Electronics and Design & 
EE 124: Electronic Devices 

EE 126: Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 

EE 127: VLSI Fabrication Techniques 

EE 128: Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits 

EE 169: Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory 


Fields and Waves 


EE 31: Fields and Waves I 

EE 32: Fields and Waves II f 
EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design 
EE 168: Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory 


Laboratories and Measurement 


CSci 163: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I 
CSci 164: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory П 
EE 63: Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory 
EE 65: Solid-State Devices Laboratory 
EE 66: Digital Electronics Design Laboratory | 
EE 67: Switching Circuits Laboratory 
EE 163: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory І 
EE 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory 


Medical Engineering 


EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation an 
EE 186: Medical Engineering Laboratory 


d Systems Desig" 


Networks 
EE 11: Linear Networks I 
EE 12: Linear Networks II 
EE 113: Network Analysis and Design 
EE 116: Introduction to Network Synthesis 


Core Curriculum 


Normally the first four semesters are commx 
undergraduate degree programs and to under, 
ments of the School of Engineering ar 


yn to all electrical cher дери Я 
graduate fields in 0 
ıd Applied Science. 


— 


First Semest 
LS Semester 


BiSc 11 
CSci 51 


Engl 9 or 10 


* Selected fr 
7 . 
UU Semester 


| " Science Majors (4 
Introductory Biology for Science Ma 
Applications of Computers 


e Jndergraduate 
j and Computer Science—U 
Electrical E ngineering and Compu 


pre-med only) 


re as Ci 1unication (3 
English Composition: Language as Commun 
Single Variable Calculus | 


1 1 
lied ocience (3 
Engineering and Applied ‹ 
General Physics for Engineering 


Selected from humanities 


: Introductory Bi 


: General Chemi 
Computers and 
Single-Varial 

: Mechanics 


and 


7 Analytical Ме 


I 


ologv 


stry 


90 


I 


ani 


i 


rox 


) 


or social sciences 


lence Majors 4 


ietal Problems 


im питат 


ma 


le Calculus II 


Ph 


Lies o 


| 
engineering Analysis | 


" I 
"hgineering Analysis III 


VSICS 


r social sciences 


Phe, ™: Multivariable ( alculus 
Ries 15: Electricity and Magnetism (3 -— 
ective: Selected from humanities or so POUR 
E 
Ath Semester 
hs 58: Analytica] Mechanics II 
c 114: engineering Analysis II 
Ch 140: Materials Science " 
Ер 22: ntroductor, Quantitative Analysis (5 
Phys В v Networks | 
Elective Modern Physics (3 


Electrical En 


ift 


~ Semester 


CSei 153. 
EE 32. 


Selected from } 


Ane 


Ntroducto 
Fields 


Nstrume 


elds and үү 


aves I] 


lumar 


ry Engineer 
and Waves | 
Ntation and Net 


*nguage Programmi 
"ar Networks П 


ng Е 


we 
I Solid-State Devices | aborat 
^ lected from human ties 
Design of Swit hing Systen 
leld 


gineering Curriculum 


pre 


3 


except pre-med 


med only 


except pre med 


pre-med only 


except pre-med 


g of Microcomputers (3 


3 
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EE 66: Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1 
EE 67: Switching Circuits Laboratory ( D 
EE 122: Digital Electronics and Design (3) 
EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester — 


EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 

EE 143: Elements of Communications Engineering Design I (3) 

EE 163: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I (00 7 

Elective Technical electives (9 three courses selected from Apse 199; 
EE 113, 126, 127, 133, 178; CSci 150, 155; ME 131, 187 


Elective: One laboratory (1 credit) selected from EE 146, 166, 169 


Eighth Semester EEUU || 


EE 144: Elements of Communications Engineering Design II (3) 
EE 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II (1) 
EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) 1 199; 
Elective: Technical electives (5) —two courses selected from Арес 193; 
EE 116, 124, 128, 160, 165, 184; ME 194 
Elective: One laboratory (1 credit) selected from EE 166, 


Technical Electives” — 


168, 176, 186 


199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
CSci 150: Introduction to Microcomputers (3 ; 
155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
EE 113: Network Analysis and Design (3) 
EE 116: Introduction to Network Synthesis 3) 


EE 124: Electronic Devices (3 

EE 126: Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 

EE 127: VLSI Fabrication Techniques | 
EE 128: Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits sion (3) , 
EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Desig 

EE 146: Communications Design Laboratory 1) . 

EE 160: Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) 

EE 165: Senior Design Project (2) 

EE 166: Electrical Power Laboratory I (1) 

EE 168: Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory (1) 

EE 169: Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 

EE 176: Control Systems Laboratory (1) 

EE 178: Electrical Power Systems (3) Design 3) 


" n Р Systems 
EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Syst 


EE 186: Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) 
ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 

ME 187: Heat Transfer (3 

ME 194: Energy Conversion (3 


pit 


Computer Engineering Option og electis 
that combine’ veni g 


Computer engineering 1s à developing 
design, programming of computers, and m 


discipline - 
athematics 1n V 
of their 4 


- , , permission 
*Students may also elect appropriate graduate courses with the pe 


эс 
: Jergraduate 125 
) эг Science—Undergre 

Electrical Engineering and Computer S 


| з for scientific and 
Mea, The Student learns the design and use of Pena c Cc anim 
"ness applications. Students who complete this ear аера 
both hardware and software for minicomputers and larg 
ystems, The 


| 
" hardware and software | 

Student will also be able to use computer ту т - M" L| 

| | , "urric )repares the stude | 

large systems. The curriculum рге; nu ore tarp ar’ | | 

puter design applications, and use or to pt nma m 

F si > same as th: 
4m of study for the first four semesters is the same 


or control of 
Teer in com 


* progr 
the e] 


I 
ectrical engineering core curriculum, above | 
Fifth s 
emester 
m , E t 3 
8 zot crocom ers 
CSci 147 Assembly Language Programming of Microcompu 
Сва 158: Algorithmic Methods (3 
EE 12: Linear Networks II (3 | | | 
EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3 | 
EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3 | 
ЕЕ 63 
| 
| 
і 
f 


iN 0 гу (1 
- Instrumentation and Networks Laborator 
EE 65 Solid State Devices Laboratory 


N ` Design of Switching Systems (3 
За 159: "rogramming and Data Structures (3 
<: Fields and Waves II (3 
ЕЕ 66: Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1 
EE 67 Switching Circuits Laboratory 
ЕЕ 122: Digital Electronics and Design (3 
Elective 


Selected from humanities or social science 


65.29. Introduction to Microcompute rs (3 
Sei 151: " 


System Software and Software Engineering 
CSci 155 
\ 


| 'omputers (3) 
wn troduction to Numerical Methods for Compute 
qu 163 Senior Compr 


j 
ence Laboratory I (1 leto insat | 
t j ted from EE 113, 121, 126, 127 4 
x live >} 5seiecied I m " 


uter Science Project Laboratory (1 
Computer Sci 


es or social sciences (3 


Digita] Computer Design (3 
0$ 164 Introduction to Operating Systems (3 
"Sci 167 ed 9mputer Science Pr 

uter Scienc 
RE 179, ^А00Га{огу (1 
EE 172. Control Syste 
echnical ¢ 


1 
oject Laboratory (1 


„ РЕ 76 ‘ontrol Systems 
1 ] t Control oV 
e Laboratory II (1 r EE 176 


ms Design 


5 77 184 
| | EE 124 128. 144 165, 177. 1 
lective (3)— sele ted from EE 124, 12 


n i 
~- Electives 


9: Hon rs Re А 

~ TS "Set h I r 

EE Nen нга 

| ЕЕ a: “gineering Ele 
| Ер on :lectronic Dev 
: 126 Atroduction to 
VLSI F 


ject and Seminar 


is and Design 


tronics and Desigr | 
ices | 
VLSI Design and Sim liation (3 | 


abric ation Tec h 


niques 


! 
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EE 128: Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits (3 

EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
EE 143: Elements of Communications Engineering Design I (3) 

EE 144: Elements of Communications Engineering Design II (3) 

EE 165: Senior Design Project (2 

EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3 а 9 
EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design ( 


The premedical engineering option permits the student to obtain & edica! 
degree in engineering and have sufficient preparation to apply to a ;]] als? 
school for study toward the Doctor of Medicine degree. The student "i 
have sufficient background to work in various allied health fields ia or 
research and development of new electronic equipment used in m 
continue as a graduate student in engineering with exceptional qua: 
for medical engineering t outline ia 

The program of study for the first four semesters 18 the same as tha 
in the electrical engineering core curriculum, above 


Fifth Semester O 


Chem 151: Organic Chemistry (3) 

Chem 153: Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 
Assembly Language Programming 0 
Linear Networks II (3 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
Fields and Waves I (3 

Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 
Solid-State Devices Laboratory (1) 


Sixth Semester E 


f Microcomputers (3) 


Chem 152: Organic Chemistry (3) 
Chem 154: Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 
CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 
EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3 
EE 66: Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 
EE 67: Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) 
EE 122: Digital Electronics and Design (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social scienc 


Seventh Semester ? о 1 


121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) ian I (9) 
EE 143: Elements of Communications Engineering Design 

EE 163: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laborato 
EE 169: Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 
Elective: Technical elective j 

Elective Selected from humanities or social sci 


Eighth Semester E? 2| 


¥ ) 
,aboratory па 


ев (3) 


ences (6) 


EE 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project 1 
EE 172: Control Sy 
184: Medical Engineering and Systems Desi 
k 


EE 186: Medical 


stems Design j 


gn (3) 


ngineering Laboratory (1) 


Elective: Techn; lactiv 
Elective Selected from hun 


Technj 
ni 
— cal Electives 
ШЖ 199: Honors Research Project and Se: 


Bioc 221-9 


22 General Biochemistry (4—4 
BiSe 145 Principles of De velopment (4 
BiSc 148: Histology { 
EE 144: Elements of ( E а Design П 


Electrical En 


he f 
. ac 21 d Tc WE 
l8 the quy me name appears at the end of each course description 


rector fi ourse ' course director is not necessarily the 
Instructor f Т for that course. The ‹ jurse di ni 16 ` 


or any given s mester 


gineering Undergraduate Courses 


mber whose 


3 Elec dr : 
Electronics for Nonengineers I (3 
ntroduction to the basic theory and practical applications of modern elec 


7 эг 1 
в on material of value to the nontechnical 


individual in 


cal society )pics include basic electrical theory, 


"State devices 
Communications 


11 Students in SEAS Fall 


implifiers and other electronic circuits, instrumentation, 
and microcomputer circuits. May not be taken for credit by 


Eisenbe rg 


Linear Networks 1(3 


э 


“lgnals and waveforms 


ments, 


ıverage value and RMS, network concepts, ele 


ws networks, energy and 
Power, differe ntial equatio f network r solution, phasors and 
Steady-state analysis, meas rements, impedance concepts, resonance, and 
filtering Prerequisite Phvs 15 ApSc 11 Spring—day and evening; 
12 Fall- evening) (Тарі loul 
near Networks П (3 
Singular functions Lar for functions, poles and 
zeros; total response : У ne convolution theorems 
Ourier analysis. spectr m ; Bode plots two-port 
Parameters Prere quisite 114. EE 11 Fall—day and evening 
20 ate evening) (Zaghloul 
Various сог) Engineering Electronics (3 : | 
е 7 Pes of devices used in electr engineering considered from th« 
a at of I their operation and from the engineering point 
on to electror rcuits. Solid-state, vacuum, and 
y em m DI t f these « vents in power 
npiifiers. Introduction of design concepts through use 
in Prerequisite: EE 11 Fa day and evening 
ctor cals я aves ] (3 | | 
Potential di Ч8, orthogonal coordinates, ( пото and Gauss laws, scalar 
rents Ta, Ipoles Шоа of image helectrics, capacitance, steady cur 
Site m and Pois n equations, boundary—value problems Prerequi 
32 (Kahn) ^» 10 ApS 11 r 1 Fa 1, ever years—evening 
alde 
Reds a d Waves |] i 
| ot Savart ls ' 
Maxwe}} e "^ Ampere law, ve € ig Faraday law 
{uations 


114, ЕЕ зу 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 


63 


66 


67 


111 


112 


116 


Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory | 1) nt of 
Use of standard laboratory electronic instruments in the measureme 
electrical and electronic components and networks Verification of net lict 
laws and theorems. Characteristics and limitations of instrument ‚ APP 
tion of instruments to measure voltage, current, resistance, Im wen) 
power, time, period, and frequency. Use of digital multimeter, freq and 
counter, function generator, and oscilloscope to measure steady: 12 20. 
transient phenomena. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: j 
(Fall—day and evening; Spring—evening) (Rohlfs) 

Solid-State Devices Laboratory (1) . ов usedi" 
Testing and measurement of the characteristics of solid-state devices d 108; 
electronic systems: diodes, BJTs FETs, SCRs, timers, Ор amps wer SUP 
applications. Design and measurement of the characteristics of its, pO 
plies, BJT and FET amplifier circuits, clipping and clamping circu” або 
control circuits, and timing circuits Prerequisite or concurrent ТЕРИ) 
ЕЕ 12, 20, 63 (Fall—day and evening; Spring evening) (Ro 
Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 
Characteristics of electronic devices used in switching, swee evices and 


forming circuits. Generation of waveforms Digital storage Goce ыла 
rent methods to P E 65; pt 


ping, and 


sequential circuits. Characteristics of diffe 


logic gates. Characteristics of integrated circuits Prerequisite: d evening 
requisite or concurrent registration: EE 122 (Spring ay am 
Fall—evening) (Rohlfs Ў 
Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) „itching ar 
Analysis and design of combinational and sequential sw шег», ft 
cuits using integrated circuits Design of decoders, adders, cou visit or 
registers, character generators, and arithmetic circuits. x evening: 
concurrent registration: EE 66, CSci 153 (Spring—day ۶ 
Fall—evening) (Rohlfs 
Circuits and Electronics (3) tronic circuit? 
Introduction to electrical circuit theory and analog Y ой citi е 
for students in computer science Topics include electrica -q ts dir 
cuit principles, network theorems, waveforms, impedance nits, sis” 
response, network analysis, two-part networks, diode cire - life 
circuits, operational amplifiers, biasing circuits, small-sig" (Fall » 
multistage amplifiers Prerequisite Phys 15, Apse 15. 

Spring) (Meltzer ter 
Digital Electronics (3) dents in comh gie 
Continuation of the study of electronic circuits for өй chet, diode jstor 
science. Topics include diode characteristics, diode SW itches nsi 


transistor SW 


gates, mode-transistor gates, transistor transistor gates, 1 | 
tor logic, emitter-coupled logic, MOS gates, flip-flop TAMS, E RO ol 
flops, counters and registers, memory Sy stem, PROM. 111. (Fal 
RAM, analog-to-digital conversıon Prerequisite: E 

Spring) Meltzer wor’ 
Network Analysis and Design (3) bt electrical n. 
Applications of matrix theory and linear graphs ction to S quor 
analysis; network equations signal-flow graphs; int ta computer "d 
techniques; solution of state-space equations on à dig! ing reap 


tw 8, 
transfer functions; properties of active networ nalysis ргоЁТ®Л yeni 
stability, activity, and feedback Use of network а v rs e 


` , { е 
ECAP. Prerequisite: ЕЕ 12, 20. (Fall day; Fall, 
Lee) estit 


' ; Pa А n А 
Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) unctio s d^ ne 
] func" RLC on " 


r " Уе геа 
Network functions and their properties Posi 

] I and I i syn 5, јет? 
one-port network -v do ain; mod 


equency 


gates, transistor switching characteristics, 


for this property. Two- lement 


synthesis; the approximation problem in the fr 


121 


126 


127 


128 


13] 


139 


Jergraduate 


theory ar 


“риса Introducti 
\ ort acer › quisi 
snnt, onu dili errors: re \ techniques. Ргеге ‘ 
El git filters 1 - LE din evening Let 
k 1 Spr í aay f la 
rn еерее тед 
Епріпее 'ring Electronics and Desig vered in EE 20. Design 
Gri iphical analysis and design beyond fiers. Design of opera 
ur 1 class I aU amy 16 і 
of push pull, direct-coupled, and cla ^» Design of osc tor 
1 electror 
tional amplifier: 18€ hite . ` )евір f power supplies 
active filters idulator цы: cemocu “т” ning) (Heller 
Prerequisite EE 12, í Е: 
Digital E lectronics and Design rcuits used computers and 
f І SIgT = 
Introd iction to and desigr 5‘ d flin Concep 
“ gates and flig A 
communicatior systems. Desig iA АА ng circuits using ICs 
Integrated cir 1 lesig 1 ts. Prerequisite: EE 12. 20 
Pulse Sweep, and wave-shaping u 
(Spring d nd eve g) (Eisenber 
Electronic Devices ed in electrical networks 
+ ү 1 A Ces 150201 s 
Tinciples of operation of electr re i rties of electronic 
tror rcuits 
Communicatior systems nd eie ' 4 as diodes, transis 
À tions. Modeling of de 8 ‘ 
devices and their applic - -ma f d ret« mponents and ir tegrated 
tors, and lasers Fabrication methods of di ^ 48 ring—day; Spring, odd 
: ` ТЕ -—Y ig ii ' 
Circuits Prerequi te: KE 4 “i, Fhys 1 
years—evening) (Heller 


Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 
Introduction to t 


A ystem for the design of 
0 the theorv and use of a CAD/CAM svstem for 
VLSI circuits l'opics nclude stick dia 
and gate 


ogic, PLAs, finite-state machi 
rules for the CAD system. speed and ı 


nming, NMOS transistors, switch 


: . [ t using th« 
layout techniques. Th« ide № ев gt | А vd mph ^ 
Computer and simulate he desis Mav є i E a 
Prerequisite: CSei 147 153; EE 122 or equivaler Fa 
VLSI Fabrication Tec hnique s (3 Pen enm 
Choice of circuit tech: gies, process technologies assoc - = а 
types of Components, different chip archite - `- : "чө basic MOS 
Bate arrays Standard c« PLA. Fabr ) e C ma 
technologies and other ava ible techr gies X da i р ра 
Chemica} etching, diff ision. May be taken for graduate cred 
CSei 147 153 EE 


Testing 


and — of VLSI Circuits 
Ontinu; 


testing of VLSI circuits that have 
ation of EE 126 principally for the tes j Ne hniques and use of 
een designed and fabricated. Topics include testing techniqu 
the ү VLS 


SI tory. Design for testability techn yues and 
py Stem-testing laboratory. Design f 
esign of a testable cx 
Circuits, S 


m of VLSI 

ad the design VL 

ystem. Simulation technique ‚+ " 2 dents must test 
tatic tests, dynamic testing, functional testir tuder 

е Circuits previously desi 

«а ЕЕ 126 


opring Zagt 


| 
Science Hardware Laboratory I (1 


nts for th« 
| f electror nstruments for th 
*“П computer science s€ t 6 a. e. 
: teristics of laboratorv instru 
SàSuremen: of electronic con ponents. Characterist f laborat 

ments 


Applic; ations for the ам ment of v 
Impedance. 


current e 
M ts of electronic de ick 

а Period апа frequency leasurements | ы 

А i E mr " 14 
аз translators and amplifiers. Pre requisite: EE 111 Fa 

Co 3 : 

uter Science H ardware Laboratory II (1 

ог Student 


Ct Anaivsis and 


у 55 In computer scier À 
Sequentia) . ! 


Sor тас. = 


or am Lot 


= ЫРУ, 


| 
| 144 
| 


| 133 


1 143 


| 160 


163 


164 


165 
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Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design 0) ion 
Time-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poynting vector, transmis 
lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant cavities. Sm! ио. 
design of coaxial and waveguide systems, Lorentz reciprocity, вїтїр il 
nas, design of linear antenna arrays Prerequisite: EE 32. (Fall à 
Fall, even years—evening) (Kahn) 
Elements of Communications Engineering Design I (3) ЖҮ, 
Signal analysis; Fourier transforms, power spectrum; principles eli and 
tion, amplitude, frequency, and pulse modulation Comparison of ana 08 
digital transmission. Time and frequency division multiplexing. <5 and 
signals and noise. Transmission systems for cable, radio, satellite, 
optical links. Prerequisite ApSc 114 or permission of course 
prerequisite or concurrent registration EE 121 (Fall—day and 
(Helgert) 
Elements of Communications Engineering Design П (3) i ns 8f. 
Statistical theory of communications Comparison of communicatio pt of 
tems in noisy channels. Data communications, design of modems. 
information theory. Coding for noisy channels. ARQ and forwa 1 topics 
! f traffic theory. d 1 
de not majoring 


evening) 


control. Communications protocols Elements 0 
and student project. Prerequisite EE 143 or permission 0 
May be taken for graduate credit by graduate students who а 
in communications (Spring—day and evening) (Helgert) 
Communications Design Laboratory (1) 
Experiments in support of the analysis and design 9 
systems. Characteristics of real-time communication signals. "ng deco 
lyzer verification of waveforms Analysis and design of encodinê n circuits, 
ing amplitude-modulation (AM) and frequency-modulation | á digit?! 
frequency conversion, frequency and time-division multiplexing, gulation 
communication circuits continuously variable slope de current. regi? 
(Delta) and pulse-code modulation (PCM). Prerequisite or con ing) (Rohlf) 
tration: EE 32, 67, 121, 143; CSci 153. (Fall day and even! 


Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) 1 frequen 
Electrical measurement from direct current through high radio б. uc 
Measurements of current, voltage, power, resistance, caper nts of high 
tance, energy, phase angle, frequency, and time. Measure tio, impe 
frequency signals including field strength, Sig r d dig" 
ance, and attenuation. Analo »-to-digital conversion 
instrumentation for the e of measurement and instrumen trument? 
tems. Transducer characteristics and analog Sig 
tion. Laboratory demonstrations of measurements 
techniques. Prerequisite: EE 12, 32, 121; CSci 150. 
Heller) 

Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I v in BE Р, 
Conception and design of a one-year project to be come f the یر‎ 
Performance of a market survey and economic апау visite 
Completion of the preliminary design Prerequisite: 
concurrent registration: EE 122, 143, and senior status. 
(Fall—day and evening) Meltzer) 11 (1) 
Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory EE 163. ore 
Completion and construction of the project start ite: 
written presentation of the product designee. 
(Spring—day and evening) (Meltzer) ey” 
Senior Design Project (2) 
Conception, design, construction, 
hardware or software Complete report to in 
diagrams and repair procedures Prerequisite 
(Spring—day) (Pickholtz) 


i testing of 8 B ble, 
and te pP applicabl 
senior status: 


168 


169 
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184 


186 
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Electrica Engineering and Comput 


Electrical Power Laboratory I (1 

Experiments in ipp ' : га, ‘ nerate elect 
f+} } acter cs of d 

Systems. Measurement е спаге for power svstems and drives 

Цу. Rectification and inversion process: 

Prereqi 


j і Spr " 
j all and Spring 
" tration: EE € Yy I 1 
rrer regi ü 
118114 rec Curl aut $ 


day and evening) (Harringtor 


T 
р "ing ratory (1 

Microwave and Laser Engineering Laborat« 

Experiment 


we. sn n line micro 

t of V nd dé Ё | 
1рр i апа М ster antennas anc 

ter ber-or S 

wave component microwave y RAF Me { er ind optic al 
- " n fa thi haract« 1 I . 

antenna array introducti Spring—day and evening 

Systems. Prerequisite: EE 67, 133, 14 ins 

(Kahn 


- у ratory (1 
Advanced Electronics Design Laborato 


Derat n of electronic 
і t} ry of the analog operation of 
on nents ir ‚чйр. dm ay n of electronic devices. Use of 
} f І ۲ Der I € i I 1 
i | : T т grad te 
c me =з tion equipment. May be taken for graduate 
electronic d« Vices in communicat jul m Linc 
; I ‘ ng in energy con 
credit by gr iduate students wł re 1 t ma ng Уо, 
Power, and transr n. Prerequisite: EE 32, 67; prerequ 


1 | ] ind evenir Hel 
registration EE 12 ус а! lay à 
Control Systems Design 


Mathemat ical n 


root 


insient analyses 
locus and fi I 
Contro] Systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; EI 
(Spring day and evening) (Carr 
Contro] Systems L 
")xperiments In sug 


of linear feedback 


2 or ME 134 


aboratory (1 


digital 
ppor r пе x 
Computer for process contr n real time. Desig 
n with computer mplementation. Dig kon г equiva 
€ar systems Prerequisite or concurrent registi 
lent Spring—day and evening) (Carr 


Electrical Energy Conversion (3 
und 


amentals of elect 


nergy conversion. Electromech e АС 
i electromechanical energy pe-puase ^ 

z ч " thr phase — یسو‎ 
transducers and their « juivaient rcuits ree-r = 8 circuit elements 
rotating machines DC machines, rotat Е macnine A. r even years 

1 А prng = = 

Prerequisite EE 12, 31 ap d es 
evening) (Harringtor 


‘lectrical Power Systems 
troduction to electrical 
electrica] power 
818 Voltage 
lightning 


i ransmission and distribution of 
power systems: transmission 


net components, fault analy 
three-phase circuits, symmetrical сот 
current 


r їтїспопв and limit 
power restriction 


ations. Analysis of 
and switching 


tems. Protective devices 
surges in power system m- 
з | t ta r tor ттаапцаге с 
pwitchgear arresters, and isolators. May be taken g э 
rerequisite EE 177 senior status Fall evening 


h edica] E ng 
Ntrody 
ences 


ineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3 
action to tł 
f Termino, 
rom Over 
me. 


n tł me al Sci 
f ngineering design in Ше medic 

е applications of engineering 

ЖУ of the med 


edici 


physiology of the human body 


all systems 


survey of present-day medical 
asurements 


۲ n which engineering design 
r Ї se areas in which E 
2 r fay be taken for graduate 
ey be applied medicine. May be -— arl re 
i ) I 1 
(E, t except ! i ngineering majors St g 
“18вепһегр 


Medica} E 


^hgineering Laboratory 1 


1 n sug f tation used in medicine and biology 
їп su port of instrumentat ч S4 i , | 
Safe f nh ogi signals 
RAY considerati we Acouis А 1 measurement of physiological ‘ene 
EKG ERC e “qu lerived from physiologi 
3 “EG, evoked potent ils. Processing of signals derived fr ; ë 
cal Measurem, nts. Cor pt 4 ERNI f medical signals Prerequisite or 
8 oncepts in telem« y 1164 
Cone 4 
Current registration: EF 66, 12 94 
n i 2, 32 
PPring.. day and evening 


| 
| 
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197 Special Topics in Electrical Engineering (1 to 3) i 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and Spring) 
198 Research (1 to 3) 
Applied research and experimentation projects, 
junior or senior status (Fall and Spring) 


18146: 
as arranged. Prerequis 


Computer Science Undergraduate Study : 
e offers 


The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Scienc uter 
program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science (Comp 
Science) : ї 
Computer science is the study of the computer's physical attributes е 
hardware, and the methods of its use, or software. The un ergra 
curriculum combines systems design, computer programming, 
ics to give the student a broad background in the fundamen . 
science. Students who complete the program will be able to pn الو‎ 
hardware and software needed for both large computing 
microprocessor-based systems. The curriculum prepares stu 
school, for careers in computer or software design, and for wor 
applications of computers 
: Widespread use of the digital computer has caused great chan 
virtually every area of human endeavor involving data generation, |, scie 
analysis, reduction, and display. Business, economic, legal, education ў in 
tific, military, political, and humanitarian organizations have all be ated 9 
some way by using computers. Careers are available in every area това; 
computer science, including designing, testing, operating, installing Pi " 
ming, maintaining, instructing, and buying and selling computers " that 
equipment. Faculty members in the department have research — e 
include time-sharing systems, information systems, associative mer of an 
processors, simulation, artificial intelligence, robotics, program rs of the 
guages, automata theory, interactive computer graphics, n 
human-machine interface, microprocessors, distributed 8 of pre 
networking, fault-tolerant design, security and privacy, corron рей! 
grams, analysis of algorithms, database systems, cartography, 
analysis : rese 
Qualified undergraduate students may participate in versi mare 
through the Honors Research Program. Students admitted to t “advising od 
jally 


ч Р c 
assigned to selected computer science faculty for academ е. f 
to participate ! 


aduate 
k with the 


guidance. They are afforded the opportunity A 
signed research projects and in related seminars. ts may 
In addition, a limited number of undergraduate studen a faculty 


as an assistant 
research assistants, and summer employment as an 8881 


member conducting research may be available. 


Subject Area 
»adsheet Systems 


CSci 10: Word Processing, Filing, and Spreé ystems 
CSci 11: Microcomputer DBMS, Charting, and Ledger ЭУ? 
CSci 30: Introduction to Computing 
CSci 40: Computer Programming 
CSci 51: Applications of Computers 
CSci 52: Computers and Societal Problems 

CSci 100: Introduction to Computer Science 


Software Lab 
Software Labor 
Seni г Comi 
Senior Co 
Computer S 
Computer S 
Com; 
Com 


uter Scier 


puter Scier 


e Hardware Laborator 


e Hardware Labor 


Curriculum 


he fins o : 

mat = four semesters of the curriculur 

tieg “matics, and Computer science as well as 

оов, the Social sciences During the last f 
xal, é hich 

Conce А application elective track, whic 

te ir " * $ “OMmputers 

ap li an area ti wh computer 

icg абод elective tracks are offered: comput 

Ment hardware, engineering administrat 

C18 ае 
OPeratig ОП Systems 


"ation, St 


Applications " 
English ( ) 
Single.Va; 

тепега] Phy 


i 
Selected fror 


‚ Managem 
seventh 


udents 
les. Social Sciences 


and eig 
adviser, 1T 
are encour 


iter-aided 


(à to broaden 
aged tu 


ation skills 


courses from 


or other disciplines 
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Second Semester 


CSci 52: Computers and Societal Problems (3) 
CSci 161: Discrete Structures for Computing (3) 
Math 32: Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 

Phys 14: Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 


Elective 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester _ —— 


ApSc 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming of Microcompt 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures 3) 


iters (3) 


Math 33: Multivariable Calculus (3) 
Phys 15: Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
& 
Fourth Semester E o 
ApSc 115: Engineering Analysis Ш (3) 
Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 
CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 
CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods (3) 
Engl 110: Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) 
Curriculum for Digital Electronics and Hardware 
Application Elective Track m: 
` ication 
A student selecting the Digital Electronics and Hardware Applicat redit hours 
Track must complete the following curriculum, which includes 
of application electives 
Fifth Semester — 
Sci 121: Software Laboratory I (1 6 
'Sci 150: Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 


UE s «E r ` rs (3) 
Sci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 


'Sci 173: Theory of Computer Translators (3) 

EE 111: Circuits and Electronics (3) (application e 
EE 131: Computer Science Hardware Laboratory I (1) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester bre — Bg 


lective) 


ec ive 
(application el t 


CSci 122: Software Laboratory П (1 

CSci 154: Digital Computer Design (3) 

CSci 156: Introduction to Operating Systems 3) 

CSci 171: Computational Methods for Simulation (3) tive) 
EE 112: Digital Electronics (3) application elective! lication elec 
EE 132: Computer Science Hardware Laboratory П (1) (apP 


x . к es (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences 


Seventh Semester yy ET |— : 


- " , a а 1 . (3) 
CSci 151: System Software and Software Engineering 10) 
aboratory 


CSci 163: Senior Computer Science Project І 
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CSci 166 Computer Science Laboratory I (1 application elective) 
C&i 177 Programming for Management Systems (3 

CSci 185 Introduction to ( 'omputer Graphics (3 | 
CSei 188: Distributed Computing Systems (3) (application elective 

Elective Free elective (nontechnical) (3 


Eighth Semester | 


: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory П (1 
Сва 167 Computer Science Laboratory II (1) (application elective 
a E Introduction to Artificial Intelligence (3 
~ ‘8 Introduction to Database Management 3 
Selected from humanities or social 


sciences (3 
Free electives (nontechnical) (6 


“lective 


Uriculum for Other Application Elective Tracks 


ish to follow the Digital Electronics and Hardware 
Track Curriculum must choose one of the other applica- 
8 listed below and complete the following curriculum. 


ie ication Elective 
elective track 


fith Semester 


CSci 121 
Sei 150 
Sci 155 


Software Laboratory I (1 
Introduction te Microco 
Introduction te Nun 


iputers 


M In ierical Methods for Computers (3 
ME l'heory of ( omputer Translators А 
Elea Application elective selected from chosen track (3 
fpe Selected Irom humanities or social sciences (3 ] 
ix 
—h Semester | 
E. і 
CSci 129 


CSci 15 Software Laboratory П 


| 
CSci 156 Digital Computer Design | 
C&i 17] ntroduction to ( )perating Syste 1 
Elective, ;°mputational Methods for Simulation (3 | 
Elective Application elective selected from chosen trac k (3 
Electiy Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 


ree elective (nontechnic al 


Seventh Semesy 


CSci 15 
v 191: System с 
CSci 163 Syste m Software and Software Engineerin 


ig (3 
CSci 177: p nior ( omputer Science Project Laboratory I (1 


er 


б 1185 їп ramming for Management Svstems (3 

) 9: Int : 4 : 

Elective section to Computer Graphics (3 

ў e Jlic 7 7 
Elective. PI ication elective se lected from chosen track (3 


ree eler 
elective (nontechnical 3 


CSei 174 Senior Com 
CS, 17g. Introd 


puter Science Project Laboratory II (1 


uction to Art | 
78 Artificial Intelligence (3 
` ntre м 5 i 
| Elective. Ap | ction to Database Management (3 
pi tive; Ra elective selected from chosen track (3 
lective. ^ ed from humanities or social sciences (3 i 
ree elective M 


" nontechnical) (3 
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| Other Application Elective Tracks 


| | 
i | z T ow 
A | | A student must choose an application elective track from those listed bel 
n | and complete 12 credit hours in the track selected 
A 
T | Computer-Aided Design 
\ Mi | | EngS 282: Computer Aided Design (3) 
№ "um | EngS 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
| | | EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
I] | EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 
| nr Engineering Administration 
| | | | EAd 150: Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
| | | EAd 160: Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 3) 
\ | | EAd 170: Basic Quantitative Methods of Engineering Administration ! 
М EAd 211: Engineering Administration (3) Р 
N | 
Financial Systems 
" | Acct 51: Introductory Financial Accounting (3) 
| Acct 52: Introductory Managerial Accounting 3) 
N BAd 120: Business Finance (3) 
BAd 123: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 
Management Decision Systems 
BAd 140: Basic Marketing Management (3) 
BAd 183: Logistics Management (3) 
BAd 188: Managing Production/Operations (3) 
BAd 191: Fundamentals of Management (3) 
| Management Information Systems 
Mgt 107: Fundamentals of Behavioral Science (3) 
Mgt 120: Information Systems Development I (3) 
| Mgt 121: Information Systems Development II (3) 
x Mgt 122: Special Studies in Information Systems (3) | 
! 
Mathematics 
| | ApSc 114: Engineering Analysis II (3) 
| Math 101: Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 
|| Math 113: Graph Theory (3) 
ў Math 121-22: Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) 
T | Math 123: Linear Algebra (3) 
Operations Research 
, ; tic Models (3) 
OR 101: Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic ls (3) 
OR 102: Survey of Operations Research Stochastic Models 
OR 151: Linear Programming (3) 3) 
OR 190: Applied Systems Analysis and Engineering ( 


Computer Science Undergraduate Courses „г script 
> ou i 

The faculty member whose name appears at the end o e r for any Ё í 

is the course director. He or she is not necessarily the 108 


semester 


11 


30 


40 


100 
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Word Processing, Filing, and Spreadsheet Systems (3) 

Introduction to the use of a modern microcomputer system. Word-processing 
Systems, such as APPLE WRITER or WORD STAR Filing systems, such as 
DB MASTER or PFS Spreadsheet systems, such as VISICALC or SUPER 
CALC Construction of word processing, database, and spreadsheet files of 


medium size and processing on microcomputers. May not be counted toward 


degree requirements for EE/CSci majors Fall and Spring) (Heller 
Microcomputer DBMS, Charting, and Ledger Systems (3) 
M 


Icrocomputer database management systems such as dBASE II Charting 
Systems such as VISIPLOT. Ledger systems such as Peachtree General 
Ledger Hands-on experience in using these systems on microcomputers 
May not be counted toward degree requirements for EE/CSci majors Prereq 
uisite: CSci 10 Fall and Spring) (Maurer 


Introduction to Computing (3) 


9r students whose majors are not electrical engineering or computer 
Science 


Survey of computers and languages, communicating with a comput- 
er, 


introduction to BASK obtaining output from a computer, history of 
Computing, positions in the computing industry, the effect of computers on 


Our lives, uses lor computers. May not be counted toward degree require- 
ments for EE/CSci majors. Pre 
Spring) (Martin 


equisite: high school algebra (Fall and 


Computer Programming (3 

‘ntroduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer, using a 
Structured FORTRAN language. Data-processing concepts, using interactive 
time-shareq terminal computer systems. Writing, debugging, and running 


горт; | : 
Programs on various digital computer systems. May not be taken for credit 
y t "mac ES i “ А 
аа nts in SEAS. Prerequisite: high school algebra Fall and Spring) 
Martin) 


Applications of Computers (3) 


Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer, using a 
Structured FORTRAN 1 


pr language; structured programming concepts and 
оре : 
^o comi documentation of computer programs; and matrix algebra with 
meric: 
, erical solutions Data-processing concepts, using interactive terminals 


' nting, debugging, 
Systems Gradu 
In CSci 100 


9! instructor 


and running programs on various digital computer 

ate students seeking a first course in computing should enroll 

Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Math 31 or permission 
(Fall and Spring) (Martin) 


Co р 

Ары еге and Societal Problems (3) 

socia] tion of the digital computer to the analysis and synthesis of physical, 
Ware . cultura], economic, and environmental processes and systems. Soft- 


üre m “ 
time ha ods for simulation, data reduction, file generation, and access in a 
ч Shared or microcomputer environment using the PASCAL language 


Struct 

ure 

баран programming techniques and proper documentation. History of 
research © and effects of computers on society. Group projects emphasizing 
51 and Investigation related to student interests Prerequisite: CSci 40, 


‚ог 10 
all ), ог equivalent; 2 years of college-preparatory mathematics 
a and S A : 


Pring) (Martin) 


9n to Computer Science (3) 
* Introductory course 
j antitative back 
Using pop > 
Peer FORTRAN. d: 
А 5 Using batch 
riting, det 


for students with a science, mathematics, 
ground. Solution of problems on a digital computer 
Ma-processing concepts, numerical and nonnumerical 


or interactive time-shared terminal computer systems 


: ug , 
Systeme R Ugging, and running programs on various digital computer 
` eco > " А 
In Other € mmended for graduate and advanced undergraduate students 
> зра > ‹ 
alll anc 'Pàrtments Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent 


S 
Pring evening) (Martin 


سے 


—— 


————MÁÓ T лант, 
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147 


150 


15 


1 


153 


154 


Computer-programming projects designed to supplement t 
programs of CSci 158 and 173. Students write structural programs а 
proper documentation Prerequisite: CSci 158 (Fall) 

Software Laboratory II (1) and 
Computer-programming projects designed to supplement the theory ilar 
programs of CSci 156 Team projects to design new VO drives and a 
projects involving operating system modules. Structured programming 
proper documentation techniques. Prerequisite: CSci 158. 
(Spring) (Rotenstreich) 

Assembly Language Programming of Microcomputers (3) 
Programming of microcomputers in machine and assembly language ods of 


ber systems and codes Architectures of various microcomputers. mpute 
addressing and machine control. Data representation in а gum taken 
ay : 


input-output control. Timing and bench-marking techniques. visite: 
for graduate credit except by majors in computer science. Prered 
CSci 51 or equivalent. (Fall and Spring) (Maurer) 

Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 
Introduction to the structure of microprocessors 
sentation of information in the computer Logic 
sor structure, registers, transfer of information, аг 
microcomputers. I/O structure and auxiliary electronics. 
tures, direct memory access. LSI and its implication for microco ш5йё 
Arithmetic operations. Different microcomputer architectures. 5 ring d4 
CSci 147, 153, or permission of course director (Fall and 9P 

and evening) (Friedman) 

System Software and Software Engineering (3) ; f mod 
Concepts and use of macroassemblers, loading and relocation x ethods: 
library management, linkers and loaders. Control of I O via access modula 
Concepts in software engineering such as requirements definitions, er ific®” 
ity, structured design, data specifications, functional spec! catio , progra" 
tion, documentation, software maıntenance Program design using زوو‎ 
design languages, HIPO charts. Software tools. Software proe sci 1479 
tion, design teams, quality assurance approaches. Prerequisite: 


‚ Rep" 
апа microcomputers 


and storage devices: FP ia 
ıd control. Programmi e, 
Interrup tart 


157, 159 (Fall—day and evening) (Feldman) 
Design of Switching Systems (3) hes Analysis 
Introduction to switching logic and combinational ems and a 


switching devices. Minimization techniques. 


encoders and decoders, logic and electronic design 0ї ГО” its " 

Use of LSI in logic design. Introduction to sequential — mat? 
. s r . x = sync 4 grad 

of sequential machines Design of synchronous, asye taken for ng 


sequential circuits State assignment and covers. May * il and 
credit except by majors in computer science (Fa 
and evening) (Friedman) ital 
Digital Computer Design (3) De 0 

1 < : sign in 
Logic and electronic design of functional digital ад flow diagram". 


computer subsystems, flow of information and lo and рага кел 


timing and control signals; binary and decimal, ве 0: and #0 г 
arithmetic units; memory subsystems, channels, JO, үсгоргОЁ it, 


tems; the control unit of a digital computer. Introductio graduate 151. 
ming. Design of a small digital computer. May be taken j 153, 147 0 
except by majors in computer science Prerequisite 
(Fall and Spring—day and evening) (Meltzer) s (3) 
Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computer roble ‚С thods 
Use of numerical methods in engineering and scientiic К eric me 
of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer an { simu eou" элй 
Introduction to numerical methods for - эй ына of eigenval" 

e 


algebraic equations, roots of equations, 


-— 


158 


16] 


163 


164 
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eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, interpolation and 
solution of ordinary and partial differential equations. Statistical methods 
for the evaluation of experimental data and correlation techniques, curve 
fitting Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 115; a course in high-level computing 
(Fall—day and evening) (Meltzer 

Introduction to Operating Systems (3) 

Introduction to operating systems, evaluation of operating systems services 
Process management process state, concurrent processing, synchronization, 
events. O.S. structure, the kernel approach, processor scheduling, task 
Switching, monitors. System management, memory management, process 
loading, resource allocation, queue management, communication with 
peripherals. File systems Interactive computation. Protection systems. Per- 
formance evaluation. Prerequisite: CSci 147 or 157, 159 Spring—day 
and evening) (Hoffman) 
Assembly Language Programming of 
Large System Computers (3) 
Togramming of large system computers in machine and assembly language 
Number Systems and codes. Architectures of various mainframe computers 
Data representation in a large computer. Methods of addressing and machine 
Control. Input output control. Timing and bench-marking techniques May 
be taken for graduate ‹ redit except by majors in computer science Prerequi- 
Site: CSci 51 or equivalent Fall and Spring) (Maurer 

Algorithmic Methods (3 

Structure and application of high-level programming languages. Structural 
Programming t 
recursion, data types, parsing, grammars, compiling, and BNF. Semantics of 
Computer langua > and data control, 


run- 
un-time ction to translator and 
Stor 


T 


hniques. Development of nonnumeric algorithms. Use of 


ges. Concept nes, sequer 


resources, and ol 
“ge management. Con 
Ming te 


ages. Team program- 


'chniques 


1 proper tion of programs. May be taken for 
8raduate credit ¢ xcept by majors in computer s ө Prevectisite: Ciel 
or 157 159 161 (Fall and Spring 
Programming and Data S š в (3 
D and Data Structures (3 


ata structures 


st ised ir mputer programming and algorithms. Use of tree 
ARE I 
uctures. arrays. list stack Glee atrinos a i structures Sorting 
ка hing, hashing, and merging of data. Per f algor ms using 
differc ung, and merging of data f alg m ing 
in rent data stry tures. May be taken for gr iate credit except by majors 
e 
апд "Puüter science. Prere juisite: CSci 52, 161 Fall and Spring—day 
and evening) (Feldmay { 
Dice Idm 
Scre e - 
hir A te Structures for Computing 
"a 0¢ uction to liscrete mathemat al str tures that form the basis for 
puting Set ктар! functior ngs attice rroups and semi 
groups. co; t ng att groups an 
represe combinational problems ımeration. Finite-state machines 
Presentation identification trar 


and reduction. Directed graphs, 


в. Regular expressions and Turing machines. May be taken 


* E 

concur. ate cred except by majors in ‹ ymputer science Prerequisite or 

Senj rent registration: Math 1 Fall—day and evening) (Maurer 

Senior С 

Johcept 9mputer Science Project Laboratory I (1 

€ com эм and design of ne-year project in hardware and/or software to 
еке “тй 

analys; — In USci 164. Performance of a market survey and economic 

"p. зо the uct C 

Е 129. CSc ка а Completion of the preliminary design. Prerequisite 

(Della Torre) ?9, O7, 150, 159; senior status Fall—day and evening) 

Se 

Senior ( 

, от T 

Ompletio, puter Science Project Laboratory II (1 

Written n. and construction of the project started in CSci 163. Oral and 

(S Presentatior of t} product d med. Prereq ite CS 163 

“Pring day ше product designed rerequisite c1 З 


and evening) (Della 


Torre 


166 


167 


| 174 
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| 178 
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| 185 


188 
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Computer Science Laboratory I (1) and 
Experiments in support of the theory and design of microprocessor 1 of 
microcomputer hardware and software Use of microprocessors in contro : 
systems. Use of simulators, cross-compilers, and development ut or 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration EE 122; CSci 67, 150, 53, 1 

157 (Fall—day and evening) (Meltzer) 

Computer Science Laboratory па) em of 
Experiments in support of the design of digital computing systems. рб 
memory, control, and arithmetic units Input and output in а on ' 
Software experiments to support the operating system for a small comp 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 154, 156,166. (Spring 
and evening) (Meltzer) 

Computational Methods for Simulation (3) ‘on using 
Computational methods for continuous and discrete system simulatio! й 
both digital and analog computers Effects of computer software an 
ware architectures on computational precision and accuracy requi nique 
Random-number generation and testing Calibration and sca ing v games 
Verification and validation technique. Class project: applications ' 
for small microcomputers. Graphics interfacing. Analysis of ca venind) 
Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 115; CSci 155, 159. (Spring—day ар 

(Bock) 

Theory of Computer Translators (3) гей 
Lexical analysis, syntax analysis, data structures and 0 wn parsing, 
expressions, context-free grammars, parsing techniques, top-do flow of 
efficient parsing, syntax-directed translation, interm time stor: 
control, block structures, procedure calls, symbol tables, run: x requ 
error-detection and recovery, code optimization, code generatio" 


perator, 


site: CSci 158. (Fall and Spring) 4 

Introduction to Artificial Intelligence (3) ИР. ш 
и position 

Survey of concepts in artificial intelligence, including РГО igion tees 


predicate calculus, production rules, and transition networks. beta prn 
and tree searching methodologies, including minimax and à P rocesses and 
ing. Heuristic search methods. Machine learning : 8 
neurophysiology. Natural language recognition, understanding: 
tion. Expert systems and robotics Symbolic processing "D 
using LISP. Prerequisite: CSci 171, 173 (Spring) (Boc 3 
Programming for Management Systems (3). ; and gove” 
Р Р > W i "ation in business unting 
Intermediate programming course with applicati -g for 80 ion, 
ment commercial programming. Emphasis on programming rt merah 
and management information systems Use of file editing, FP jd 
and tapes. COBOL is utilized Prerequisite: CSci 158. 
evening) (Bock) 
tion 


Introduction to Database Management (3) uery form ige 
Concepts in database systems, inverted file structure, Я ruction of * nt 
and language, data structure to minimize access time, cons manage" 
base management system, survey of some existing ata d evening) 
systems. Prerequisite: CSci 158, 159 (Spring—day a" 
(Berkovich) T 
Introduction to Computer Graphics (3) ity to 8 omP og 
Architecture of interactive display devices and connect threes! 
Implementation of graphics concepts of two-dimension graphics сой gite: 
sional viewing, clipping, and transformations. 
Hidden-line algorithms. Shading and texture 
CSci 159 (Spring) (Sibert) " t 
Distributed Computing Systems (3) into a distr! ted 
Connection of microprocessors and minicomputers v ^: S; йш 
па distributed " Shared bus 


ing system. Use of shared memory а 


„stems. 
tion problems and concurrency in distributed syste 
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both loop and token passing. Geographically distributed systems and com- 


puter networks. Local area networks and point-to-point interconnections 


Examples of systems Prerequisites: CSci 151, 154, 159 
(Spring) (Meltzer 
197 Spe 


Topi 
198 


cial Topics in Computer Science (1 to 3) 

€ to be announced in the Schedule of Classes Fall and Spring) 
Research (1 to 3) 
Applied research ar 


id experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite 
Junior or senior stat 


us Fall and Spring 


Sraduate Study 


e De Р T " . М 
student a ment of Electrical Engineering and ( omputer Science provides the 
or ady who possesses a degree of basic knowledge a stimulating opportunity 
' adva ) 
-» Professional. 


and Doctor of Science degrees. The student may concen- 
lowing areas: sy stems science, networks, and controls: electro- 
Ctronics, fields. and waves), communications; medical engineering; 
8). Б" (software and systems); computer science (hardware and 
COnve sion ‘puter science (artificial intelligence and simulation): energy 

» Power, and transmission; and telecommunications and computers 
th j, Sraduate programs are designed to provide an educational service to 
community. Many courses have been developed 


Sta ation with private industry and government agencies in the area. 
ntial number are 


“тн from year to 
epe . s 
throy hre partment has continuously kept the graduate program up to date 

1 Search ra A ; : 
arch generated w ithin the department and the addition of experts 


е fields who serve as part-time and adjunct faculty 
this Partme 


offered during both the afternoon and the evening 
year 


letin nt periodically publishes a detailed brochure to supplement 
tiong, ad P with Information about the procedures, requirements, regula- 
8 its : Its graduate programs Pamphlets describing specific 
'o loqui; also available 
‚ tu мум; " 
sta] d чечи tequirement Graduate students are required to attend 
qudent’s proe colloquia each semester. These are intended to broaden the 
hedules “sional outlook and to encourage interaction with the faculty 
are Posted 2 
0 : 
Ad : Concentration 
га 
ater; Studen 
terisk as part - must select a minimum of three courses designated with an 
Co 18 or her program in the major area 
" Unication 
ER 204 


ER ол Stochastic Signals ; Р 
ЕЕ p Stochastic pneus 2 
ЕЕ 241 Digital Image 
EE 249 Information Tt 
"oding Theory 
Ер: 4 Communication 
EE 245 Communic 
ER 246 Signa] Det 
"EE 947. Vigital С 
47. Commun 


in Electrical Engineering 
Processing 


1еогу 


Theory I 
ation Theory П 

ection and Estimation Theory 
ommunicationg 
ications Sy stems 


The department offers programs leading to the Master of 


Computer Science (Core Courses) 


Required of computer science majors in software anc 
and artificial intelligence and simulation 
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Computer Communication Networks I 
Computer Communication Networks П 
l'elecommunications Security Systems 
Switched Telecommunication Networks 
Digital Signal Processing Techniques 
Sonar Systems 

Radar Systems 

Secure Communications 

Radio Communications Systems 1 
Radio Communications Systems П 
Satellite Communications Systems 
Research 

300: Thesis Research 

15: Advanced Detection Theory 

47: Telecommunications Software Engineering 
EE 349: Communications Research 

EE 399: Dissertation Research 


stems, 
] systems, hardware and sy 


CSci 217: Computing Algorithms 

CSci 232: Automata and Formal Languages 
CSci 237: Computing Systems 1 

CSci 258: Advanced Programming Languages 


Computer Science (Software and Systems) 


‘Sci 215: Advanced Data Structures 

"Sci 216: Information Retrieval Systems 

‘Sci 219: Interactive Computer Graphics I 
'Sci 222: Design of User-Computer Dialogues 


'Sci 227: Management Information Systems and Database 


asi 


Management 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
CSci 229: Computer Security Systems 
CSci 247: Languages for Systems Programming 
CSci 255: Analysis and Correctness of Algorithms 
CSci 256: Design of Translators 

CSci 267: Operating Systems I 

CSci 268: Operating Systems П 

( 


‘Sci 298: Research 


CSci 299—300: Thesis Research 


*CSci 319: Interactive Computer Graphics II ў 
*CSci 327: Advanced Topics іп Information Systems d Implementali^" 
*CSci 356: Seminar in Programming Language Design ап 

*CSci 358: Concurrency and Parallelism in Programming Lan 
CSci 391: Computer Science Research 

CSci 399: Dissertation Research 


Computer Science (Hardware and Systems) 


CSci 203: Microprocessors and Microcomputers 
CSci 212: Discrete Analysis in Computer Science 
CSci 231: Sequential Machines 

CSci 238: Computing Systems П 

CSci 239: Comparative Computer System 

*CSci 240: Theory and Practice of Mic roprogramming n 
*CSci 243: Fault-Tolerant Systems and Design Automatio 


'Sci 244: Data Communications 


= apes Gradu: te 143 
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| 
*CSci 245 Advanced Computer Systems l'heory I I4 1 
246: Advanced Computer Systems Theory II 
CSci 298 Research 
300: Thesis tesearch 

*CSci 337 277 Arora Organization and Applications 
CSci 391 Computer Science Research 

CSci 399 Dissertation Research [ 

EE 126 Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 
EE 127: VLSI Fabrication Techniques 

EE 128 Testing and Simulation of VLSI Systems 


EE 214 VLSI Design 
EE 230 Phy sical De sign of Memory Devices 


Computer Science (Artificial Intelligence and Simulation) 


Discrete Analysis in C 


omputer Science 
I 

С: 1 220 Pattern Recognition 

А CSci 221 Simulation and Heurist 


CSci 222 n of User-Computer Dialogues 
CS 99% а : 

«20 223: ( omputational Heuristics 

Sci 224 Artificial Intelligence 

CSci 226: Robotics 

CSci 231 Sequential Ма‹ 


Desig 


hines 


CS Numerical Solutions of Algebraic Systems 
Sci 282 Numerica] 5 


ution of Ordinary Differential Equations 
CSc. Сва 298 Research 
^ cn) 300 Thesis Research 


ES 324 Knowledge Based Systems 


Computer Science Resear 


ch 
Jissertat 


| 
Е 
1 
~ 201 Natura] Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
ЕЕ 206: Лесіготарпеќі, l'heory and Applications I H 
EE 2 "lectromagnetic Theory and Applications II | 
| ЕЕ E : ysical Electronics | 
EF 223 I hysica] Electronics П 
* Е 9: 3 Optica] Communic ations Systems 
EE oa Electronics of Lasers 
EE 296 ‘Nonlinear Electronics 
EE 297 iber and Integrated ( )ptics 
EE 298 ndustria] Electronics 
EE 231 High-Frequency Electronics І 
*ER 232 eld Analysis and Potential Theory 
ЕЕ 233 “lectrody namics 
‘ER 234 VICTOWa vog and Components 
EE 235 lectromagnet;. Wave Propagation 
*ER 236. antennas 
*ER 9: TI lasma Dynamics 
EE 238 aves in Random Media 
EE 239 emote Sensing 
EE 255. Ouferical Laboratory in Electr gnetics 
E EE 298 Ptica] | loce 88іпр { 
| \ 299-300 Thesis | 
ЕЕ 32] An, 5 Research à : н } 
"EE 322 AlProxim Че Mathematical Te. hniques for Electromagnetics І 
*EE 323 Princi - weRuide Diffraction and Design 


Microelectron 


144 


*EE 329: Electrophysics Research 
EE 399: Dissertation Research 


EE 178 
EE 202 
EE 206 
*EE 261 
*EE 262 
EE 263 
*EE 264 
EE 265 
EE 266 
EE 267 
EE 268 
EE 269: 
EE 298 
EE 364 
EE 368 
EE 399 


EE 282 
EE 283 


EE 285: 


EE 287 
*EE 289 
EE 298 
EE 299—300 
*EE 381 
*EE 382 
*EE 384 
*EE 385 
*EE 386 
EE 389 
EE 399 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Electrical Power Systems 
Linear Systems Theory 1 


Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission 


Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I 
Electromechanical Energy Conversion 


Power Electronics 
Design of Reliable Emergency and Standby Powe 


Direct Electrical Energy Conversion 
Transients in Electrical Power Transmission Lines 


Electrical Power Transmission I 
Electrical Power Transmission II 
Electrical Power Distribution 

Issues in Electrical Power Generation а 


Research 


Applications of Direct Energy Conversion 
High-Voltage Testing Techniques for Elec 
Dissertation Research 


Medical Engineering 


EE 280: Introduction to Medicine 
EE 281: Introduction to Medicine for Eng 
Medical Measurements I 
Medical Measurements II 
Evoked Potentials I 
Rehabilitation Engineering 
Clinical Engineering 


Research 


Thesis Research 
Computer-Aided Anal 


for Engineers I: Physiology 


r Systems 


nd Transmission 


trical Apparatus 


ineers II: Physiology 4" 


Physiological Controls and Systems 


Medical Imaging 

Evoked Potentials II 
Bioelectromagnetics 

Medical Engineering Research 
Dissertation Research 


Systems Science, Networks, and Controls 


*CSci 220 
EE 202 
EE 203 
EE 204 
EE 212 

*EE 213 


EE 262 
*EE 271 
EE 272 
EE 273 
*EE 274 
*EE 275 


Pattern Recognition 
Linear Systems Theory 

Graph Theory and Applications 
Stochastic Signals and Noise 
Network Analysis 
Computer-Aided An 


VLSI Design 


Linear Network Synthesis 1 
Synthesis of Active and Distribu 
Advanced Network Theory 


ted Networks 


Digital Filter: Design and Realization 


Power Electronics 


Linear Multivariable Control Theory 


Computer Control Systems 
Systems Optimization 

Nonlinear Systems 
System Identificatio 


n and Adaptive Contro 


ysis of Physiological Signals 


alysis and Design of Systems 


1 Systems 


natomy 
and A +008 


Graduate 


"EE 279 Stochastic Co itr oystem 
EE 298 Resear: 
EE 299. 300 Thesis Researct E. ا‎ 
EE 319 Systems S ів e, Netw ras | - A 
"EE 372 Analysis and ( tre irge stem 


EE 399 Dissertation Re 


Telecommunications 


CSci 159 Programming and Data Structures 
Sci 201 Introduction to ( imp 
Informatior 


nation Systems and Detebese Мала ДД 
x " Manageme nt Information Systems a 
CSci 229 


Computer Security Systems 
CSei 244 Data Communicatior 


and Computers 


Language lor Syst 
T í Operating Sy tems I 
CSci 268 Operating Systems II 

Bad 211 12 Engineering Administrat 
EAd 26] Economic Analys 8 in Er 

: Finance for F ng ^ 

Elements of Decision Making 


neers 


е = Problem Solving 
“Ad 281 Systems Analysis and Management I ng Design Il 
«Е Elements of ( ommunications Engineering De к, 

EE 204 Stochastic SIT nd Noise 
E 205 Stochastic Processes in Elect: cal Engines ; 
EE 242 


Coding l'heory 
“ Communication l'heory 1 
EE 244 


E Communication Theory П 

EE 246 Digita] Communications : 
EE 248 Computer ( ommunication № mps 
= Computer Comm nication Networks II 
EE 25 Telecommun; 


: Switched Telecommur 
E 257: S 


works 
эр 2914: Secure ( ommur 

o: 347 Telecommun s Software Engineering 
R 25 Linear Programmir g 


Degree Program 


: Te 
e А ` — — "ence offers 
Brad a tment of Electrical Er gineering and Computer о н following 
trees 40 Stu y eading to the degree of Master of ocience in th« f imde 
except t concentration There are no required courses or tey Aro ated ج‎ 
ў ог th " | nputer science concentrati E 

Core с 8 "ew мі in th ompute 3 
Rach Stude core Course required in ne ( pu in consultation with an 
ШЫ “ча ormulates àn individualized program in con idvisers are 

"тте ho 1 serve as ғ Sers i‏ : ع 
listeq after СШ adviser Faculty members who may serve‏ 


лап, Pickholtz. 
ivl. Braun, Helgert, Heller Lang, Newman, Pickl 

s ву IWsky; 

u нъ, М 

Torre, Fela à Science (Software 


Pus m 
and Systems)—Berkovich, Bock, Della 
oley, Heller. Н, 


t 1 r, Rotenstreich, 
/ffman, Martin, Maurer, R 


r Science (Hardware an 


d Systems)—Alexandridis, Berkovich. 
Com Огу, тїе man, Garcia Meltzer Zaghloul 
Puter s, Ty > Bock, 
Зато De la Science (Artificial Intelligence and jw е Д 
“оц orre, Foley, Garcia, Loew. Me Itzer, Rotenstreich, Si 
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Electrophysics ( Electronics, Fields, and Waves)—Braun, Heller, 
Kahn, Lang, Wasylkiwskyj 

Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission—Harrington, Kahn, 
Lang 

Medical Engineering—Eisenberg, Loew 

Systems Science, Networks, and Controls Carroll, Kyriakopoulos, 
Lee, Loew, Meltzer, Zaghloul 

Telecommunications and Computers Alexandridis, Helgert, Hoffman, 
Meltzer, Pickholtz, Saha; Shane, Steiner (Engineering Administration) 


Admission 


Admission to study toward a master’s degree requires an app 
lor’s degree (one in engineering technology is normally not sufficien the field 
recognized institution and evidence of capacity for productive work 1n de 
selected, as indicated by grades, Graduate Record Examination aptitu Hé 
scores, and similar data. Students are encouraged to submit Gradua tion 
Examination scores; those who do will be given preference in consider? it 
research and teaching fellowships. The regulations regarding transfor igion of 
also apply to courses taken as a nondegree student through the и 
Continuing Education at George Washington University. 


General Requirements 


; | | hair of 
The applicant must be recommended for admission by the € 


Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; к or the 
quality-point index of at least 2.80 (on a scale of 4.00), or equiva ё ө леу 
last 60 semester hours of undergraduate work; and must © ogy) nd 
prepared in the basic sciences (physics and either chemistry or 0 
mathematics (four semesters beyond precalculus) 


Specific Requirements 


1 { te stu 

The applicant must also have satisfied, through undergrad ti 

following specific requirements according to the area of conc | 
А ЯРА т 

Communications rms (6 gemest? 


1. Networks with applications using Laplace transfo 
hours—EE 11 and 12, or equivalent) 0 
2. Electronics (3 semester hours—EE 20 or equiva a equivalent 


3. Communication theory (3 semester hours— 


Computer Science 1 age 
Ant Ww ап аЁ, 100, 

1. Computer programming using FORTRAN, assembly (Sei 52,1 

PASCAL, and programming theory (9 semester 

157. and 158; or equivalent) d 154 or 

, "Cui n , 
2. Computer hardware (6 semester hours—Cs¢l 153 a 
equivalent) s (6 semester hours— 


3. Discrete mathematics and data structure 
CSci 159 and 161, or equivalent) 
Electrophysics 
1. Networks with applications using Laplace 
hours—EE 11 and 12, or equivalent) ' 
> т Р sical 
2. Electronics including analysis, design, and phys! 
hours—EE 20 and 121, or equivalent) 
3. Fields and waves (6 semester hours— 


EE 31 and 3% 


‹ Network th 
^ Electroni 
Or 


| 
mission deci 
" and Transi DOS ч 
"oy ( onversion, Power, niseion 
l, Network anal Lar | 
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1, Comput. r 
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EM | ftware (6 semester hou 

4. Comput r hardwan pe 
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: | әү г equiv еп! | 
“communications and Computers | s | | | 
Commun catio . dp m des | | 
Computer science (6 semost; ' 
Or equivalent 


Students 
ete 6 
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Master's Comprehensive Examination 


After completing the prescribed program in either the thesis or the nonthes® 
option, the student must pass the Master’s Comprehensive Examination. 
examination is scheduled twice a year. On the prescribed form and a the 
deadline, students must notify the department of their intent to 5 iting 
examination. Thereafter, requests to withdraw must be submitted in f 5 
in advance of the examination date. Unexcused absence constitutes 8 
ture and is regarded as a failure of the examination. The examination 
entire day. The student is asked to solve several problems relating 
subject matter of his or her major area of study and must demons | to 
ability to apply what has been learned. The examination is nO ds 
specific courses that the student has taken but is designed to детоп leat 
student's ability to integrate material from several course areas ар 
from the readings Ee the first 

A student who fails the Master's Comprehensive Examination on more if 
attempt may, in exceptional circumstances, be reexamin rr depart 
approval is given by the appropriate examining committee an { 
ment. If the student fails the examination on the second attempt, 
graduate status is terminated 


Professional Degree Program 


Students may study for the professional degree 
tions: communications; computer science (hardware à : 
systems, artificial intelligence and simulation); electrophysics and 
fields, and waves); medical engineering; systems science, "Where m 
controls; and energy conversion, power, and transmission. a requi E 
required courses or programs of study, except for the core Ми та дш 
the computer science concentrations Each student formulates 
ized program in consultation with an assigned faculty adviser. 


1 nir? 
in the following arg gd 
i 8, j 
nd system (electron 
rks, 


Admission uirement 


In addition to the School of Engineering and Applied Science ep t 
gree, app icants for th d Comp” 


admission to study toward a professional de 


= ineeri 
al degree programs in the Department of Electrical Enginee 
er Science must meet the following requirements. 
General Requirements "TL 
the ВГ ез 


The applicant must be recommended for admission — ust 
Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer 50 ye 
quality-point index of at least 3 0 (on a scale of 9 
professional experience after obtaining the master 8 1 
adequately prepared in the basic sciences (physics anf | equation" 
biology) and in mathematics (calculus throug 


h differentia 
Specific Requirements | jes, the fo 


The applicant must also have satisfied, through P = 
specific requirements according to the area of conc 


nputer Science 


Communications Nine semester 


ours of statistical theory communi 
qr O8 and 3 semester h irs of information theory (EE 204, 241, 243, 244 
or *quivalent) 
compa Puer Science (Software and Syste me) 1 — . -, ter Р m - à 
alent 


" Computer Science 
op Puter design 
9quivalent ) 


(Hardware and Systems) —Tw. 


and theory at the graduate level (CSci 215, 2] 


ve semester hours of 
)2, 237 
Com P 
Puter Sc 1 
Semeg lence 


T hours of cor 
evel (Сн 215, 9 


(Artificial Intelligence and Simulation)—Fifteen 


puter science and numerical m« thods at the graduate 


l, 22 28 г equivalent 
eleet. leetroph yi. we ve semester hours of pl vsical elec tronics and 
m magnetics at the graduate level (EE 201, 206, 207. 221: or equivalent) 
of i Conversion, Power, and Transmission Twelve semester hours 
electric , 


262, 264. де achine theory ks 


1 networks at the graduate level (EE 261 


l'welve semester hours of med ı1 engineering at 

$, ate leve] EE 280 281, 282, 283; or equivalent 

: е І + ү ( 4 ›{ 
Work ы — Science, Networks, and Controls—Twelve semester hours of net 
Space tems analysis at the graduate level. in uding a knowledge of state 

: ч Д5 BEraauat V inci g 

^ d linear Етарһ theory (EE 202. 204 212, 272, 273; or equivalent 
other »PPlicant Who does not meet th: spec requirements, but meets all 
includes 8810 requirements may be admitted with a program ol study that 

Additional course work cover the needed background materia 
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> Department of 
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Pe that stud е major. A Student who is changing his ‹ r her major area 
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теце ed for the master's de gree or who lacks specific admission 
uch d iti may have to take litior courses to make up deficiencies 
опа] ork > . l 
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е Degree Program 
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g and Computer Science ffers 


ste of Science degree in the аге is of 

Cours . "d under Spang Barak Medis 2 w. There are no re- 
ope Ses o Specific Requirements, below. There are no 1 
puter Scien, г Programs of study 1 


Ce аге 


except for the core courses required in the 


] 
on. Upon admission. eac! 


аз of concentrat 1 student formu- 
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| lates ап individualized program in consultation with the assigned fac | 
adviser. Special fields of each faculty member are listed below. | 


N.A. Alexandridis —microprocessors, super computing systems architectures 
| multiprocessor systems, adaptable computer architectures, image | 
processing | 
S. Berkovich —information systems, data structures, associat 
| and processors 
|| | P. Bock — computer science, simulation, programming languages, 
| | | microprocessor systems, artificial intelligence, robotics - 
| Е.Н. Braun —antenna theory, coding theory, physical electronics 
| R.L. Carroll —control theory, adaptive systems . 
E. Della Torre —numerical device modeling, magnetic recording and 
B. memory and VLSI components, magnetic phenomena 
d respons? 


ive memories 


pubble 


l M. F. Eisenberg —medical engineering, thermography, evoke 
ultrasonics 
M.B. Feldman —computer science, programming languages, 
information display systems, computer graphics, automata t eory 
a J.D. Foley—interactive computer graphics, human facte 
|! machine interface, distributed processing and networking . ,. „ theory 
A.D. Friedman—computer architecture and organization, switching. of 
and logic design, microprocessors, diagnosis and fault-tolerant 

| digital circuits, digital system design automation : nce 
О.М. Garcia —computer architecture, artificial intelligence, infere 
processor, testing and reliability of digital systems 
R.J. Harrington—simulation and control of electrica 
systems, transient stability, transmission line switching tra 


g theory: 


yrs of the man- 


ery and pat 


1 machinery 
nsient$ 


datê 


computer modeling 
H.J. Helgert —communications and informati 
communications, computer networks mmuni- 
R.B. Heller —information processing, computer-to-computer co adiation 
cations networks, satellite communications, electromagnetic nming 
R.S. Heller—computer literacy, computers in education, progra 
languages inal justice | 
L.J. Hoffman —computer science, security ar $ 
information systems, social implications ectrophysi® 
| | W.K. Kahn —antennas, microwave compone ту, 
N. Kyriakopoulos —computer-aided network 
control theory, digital filtering і 
R.H. Lang —wave propagation in random media, remote sensing 


| 

| 

| 

| phase-locked loops, adaptive arrays І 

| Т.М. Lee —networks, linear systems rossi 
| 

| 


on theory, codin 


за privacy, crim 
nts, fiber optics, el 
design, systems 


M.H. Loew —pattern recognition, medical engineering, image P grs 
C.D. Martin — computer literacy, computers 1n education, © 

society, LOGO analysis of 
W.D. Maurer—computer science, correctness of pro 


anguages ti- 
languag e systems, mul 


grams, 


algorithms, semantics of programming 
А.С. Meltzer— design of computer systems, databas 

processor systems, hybrid computation 
D.B. Newman, Jr.—data communications, СО 

networks, detection and estimation theory unication ne 
R.L. Pickholtz —data communications, computer comm 


communications theory, secure communications 


D.c, Rohlfs _ Specializ 


ctronic 
trumentation, elect 
S a inst 
zed n 
, Vices, high- power HF : Lr: dre e equalization and 
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у Si rt- computer graph ives, propagation 
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Zaghloy linear and nor SI mode design, : 
network analysis and desigr 
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Twelve semester hours of 
| (EE 261, ^ 


Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission 
electrical-machines theory and networks at the graduate leve 
264, 266) 

Medical Engineering—Twelve semester hours of m 
the graduate level (EE 280, 281, 282, 283; or equivalent) iis 

Systems Science, Networks, and Controls—Twelve semester hours tat? 
work systems analysis at the graduate level, including a knowledge at) 
space and linear graph theory (EE 202, 204, 212, 272, 273; or equiv " 

An applicant who does not meet the specific requirements, but Lad that 
other admission requirements, may be admitted with a program of $ ial. 
includes additional course work to cover the needed background та 


edical engineering at 


et- 


teri 


Program of Study 


At the time of admission, the student pursuing | assi 
the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science v advise! 
faculty adviser in the major area of study. In consultation with 24 А 
during the first semester, the student determines the two minor area. lead to 
Together they formulate a program of study for the student “= of 
the qualifying examination, and they complete the Graduate must be 
Studies form (Form 1). Programs of study and any subsequent chan 
approved by both the faculty adviser and department chair. 


Major Area 

The program of studies for the Doctor of Science degree a mini 
one major area of concentration and two minor areas, including а beyond the 
30 semester hours of graduate-level courses (200 and above) "& 
master’s level. A minimum of 15 semester hours must be taken terisk in ое 
area, including a minimum of three courses designated with an vs 
list of areas of concentration. А student who is changing his oF 2 admissi? 
from that studied for the master's degree or who lacks spec deficient 
requirements may have to take additional courses to make ор ours. 

Such additional work normally should not exceed 12 semester 


will normally ie of 


Minor Areas 


Minor areas are not confined to the Department of Electri 
Computer Science but may be taken from other depart bh and 
University, such as mathematics, statistics, operations res — minor 9^ 
Normally a minimum of three graduate-level courses conste Departmen { 
For those students who take their minor агеа studies within courses repr" 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science, the following 
adequate programs in each minor area. 


Communications—EE 204, 205 or 241, 243, and 2 


Computer Science (Software and Systems)—C _ + 53, 154, 231, 9 
Computer Science (Hardware and Systems)— Sci Nation) O 15 
Computer Science (Artificial Intelligence and Sim 


201, 221, 224 
221 


Electrophysics—EE 201, 206, 207,221 — EE 261, 262, 264, 
Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission— 

Medical Engineering—EE 280, 
Systems Science, Networks, an 


, 282, 283 р 913 
psp ы _ 202, 212, 272 
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of 
graduate credit if they are included in the student’s approved program 


| study. Students considering these courses should consult with their advi 
| ictions. 


See the undergraduate section for course descriptions and restri 


EE 126: Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 
| EE 127: VLSI Fabrication Techniques 


li | EE 128: Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits 
| EE 144: Elements of Communications Engineering Design П 
| EE 169: Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory 
|| EE 178: Electrical Power Systems y 
|! | EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design 
| | | CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming of Microcomputers 
| | CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems 
| CSci 154: Digital Computer Design 
| | CSci 157: Assembly mn Programming of Large System Computers 
| CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures ‹ 
| | CSci 161: Discrete Structures for Computing 
Electrical Engineering Graduate Courses cm 
| i ! i rse deseriPt 
| The faculty member whose name appears at the end of each cou rily the 
is the director for that course. The course director is not nece 
instructor for any given semester 
| 201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems un hnique fr 
| Transient response and natural modes of electrical systems: tput$, ошї 
analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs and ov plane. Sam 
and Laplace transforms. Inversion, integration in the comp ‘ite: dual 
pling; discrete systems, 2 transforms; applications. erequi 
status (Fall and Spring—evening) (Heller) А 
| 202 Linear Systems Theory (3) i ector 8р5, 
Introduction to linear systems theory. Topics include linear Y linear syster 
linear operators, mathematical representation of dynamic lability , 
e equation, contro and 8/2 


te feedback: 


concept of state and solution of the stat 


observability, canonical forms of the state equation, sta 


estimation (Spring and Fall) (Zaghloul) p 
203 Graph Theory and Applications (3) рр include 5. 
| Introduction to oriented and nonoriented graphs Topica: rinted d, 
| | theory applications to the routing problems of multip е and synth? 
| | circuit concepts of linear vector spaces; network anà ys press е 
Li topological formulas; paths, reachability, connect oe отр“ rse ter 
| tions, transportation flows, and communications networ ulation 0 oomp” 
applications such as storage representation and prm ‘gaghiow! 
| data and other related techniques (Spring, even ғи : 
| 204 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) ‚ transform pes 
| Probability, random variables, characteristic functions v jable л pr 
random variables and applications; sequences 0 "stationa rando дав? 
| mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, 8 ut of linea" c» con 
| cesses, correlation functions, power spectrum; i P ions wn 1159 
| with stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. App "requisite: ApS 
munications, control theory, computer science. ) (Lang) 
equivalent Fall and Spring—day and evening (3) jons” 
205 Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering tion; appi ation " 


Markov chains, state classification, Kolmogorov 85. 
, roce ’ + 0! 
probabilistic finite-state machines. Birth death " communica ig egi 

and the дев age times 


queuing theory, buffer problems, £ 
1 E ^ F ases, Р 


Continuous state processes, diffusion proce 


206 


208 


212 


213 
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tion problems. Estimatior and power spectra. Stochastic difference and 
differential e juat 


ions. Applications to communications theory, control the 
ory, computer 


Site: EF 204 or 


cience, and propagation theory of random media. Prerequi 

equivalent Spring—evening) (I 
Electromagnetic Гһеогу and Applications I (3 
Brief review of vector 
Potentials, power and energy; plane waves, frustrated total reflection, skin 


effect, anisotropic media; solution of radiation problems in the Kirchhoff 
approximation; elementary a 


(Fall evening) (Lang 
Electromagnetic 
Introduction t 
Waves and 


phasors and Maxwell equations, electromagnetic 


pplications. Prerequisite: EE 133 or equivalent 


Theory and Applications II (3 


ced techniques ї 


ir problems in electromagnetics: leaky 


complex types, stationary phase and steepest descent 


approximations fi r inte 


is in the complex plane. Discrete and continuous 
Spectra Applicati риса! fibers, surface and leaky-wave antennas, 
7 " ` 
Eround-wave propagation. Prerequisite: EE 206 Spring—evening 
(Lang) 


Digital Image Processing (3 
Toperties of ima 
quantization One 
Ing Fourier 


ns. Picture description, sampling and 


and two-dimensional image transform techniques includ 


osine, and idamard. Methods of image enhancement and 

restoration. Image , ding and data compression techniques. Automated 
Image analysis and re gnition. Computer apr tions and projects Prereq 
Uisite EE 204 Spring—evening) (Loew) 
Network Analysis (3 
Network theorems, f inctions, and properties; re 
Work functions realizability ar i - ty r 

“ory of nonlinear ne works nlinear resistive r 
ton, hybrid Р , Р tions. № 
*quation poa - 1 f 
stability į ~ с а 2 4. F nd Lagrangian net r ] 
Systems F Ui gai: р Lope mem np PR ROTER 


ad years aghi 


Omputer-Aided 


~ : 4 a 7 
Numerica] Analysis and Design of : ystems 


Solution of ebr set of equatior Newton-Rap! 1 
Modified Newton } 5 f algebr € ns witl 
multiple solutions “ھر‎ are TER. rv dif А 
equations ry à и кч; " 


g Stability иеа ^ 1 ^ «c $ 
cally : 1 Г syste s lv t 1 
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i 
\ 
2! 
ў: 


m саб. 


n 
1 


Synthesis of Active and Distributed Networks (3) NIC, 
Active network synthesis using negative resistors, control sources wed 
operator, and operational amplifiers Uniform and nonuniform deor 
network analysis and synthesis computer-aided design. 

EE 215 (Spring, odd years) (Lee) 


Advanced Network Theory (3) | tables 
Modern methods for formulating network equations; mixed n f netw 
state-space formulation Mathematical methods for the solution 0 online 


presenting the et work? 


equations, properties of nonlinear functions re 
tworks, n-port 5 


networks, losslessness and passivity in nonlinear ne J onlines! 
Piecewise linear networks analysis and techniques Properties of ity and 
dynamic equations, existence and uniqueness of solution, pA 
stability classification. Other selected topics. Prerequisite: E 202, 

(Fall, even years) (Zaghloul) 

Digital Filter: Design and Realization (3) Nom 
Properties of transfer functions Filter approximation, sensitivity, + digi 
putation techniques Digital signals and systems, basic block * and 
filters, stability consideration. Analysis of digital filters. ийге! realizati 


FIR digital filters. Computation techniques Direct and indi isi sel 

of digital filters. Microprocessor implementation Applications 

papers. Prerequisite EE 202 or permission of course director. 

(Spring, odd years) (Zaghloul) : 

Physical Electronics I (3) "T d 
of electronic device wave 


Theoretical principles underlying the operation 
cal mechanics and classical statistical mechanic 
and matrix mechanics, quantum statistics 
Physical Electronics 11 (3) : ime-dependt^ 
The Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of solids, = an other 
perturbation theory, group theory. Applications to semiconduc and Jaser* 
solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel diodes, masers, 
Prerequisite: EE 221 (Spring—evening) (Braun) 1 
Optical Communications Systems (3) : odulation li 
Optical communications channels; survey of laser sources; M jitters: 


1 mi ; 
of-sight links; system models and analysis; detection, "d analys 
d signal" rial. 


в, the quantum un) 
(Fall —evening) (BM 


diodes, and photoconductors; noise mechanisms апо Sie f mate ns 
optical-fiber waveguides, electromagnetic field description 0 and 5 
guide, and modal dispersion; optical-fiber cabling, -— 201 243. 
analysis; integrated optical components Prerequisite: E 2 

(Spring, odd years—evening) (Kahn) ae 
Electronics of Lasers (3) : inverso 
Basic concepts from quantum mechanics, Einstein coefficient orga 
pumping mechanisms, rate equations Resonators, met sers red — 
lasers, injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions 1n ird ear theres? 
EE 222 or equivalent (Fall 1987 and every third Y 

evening) (Kahn) ing 9 
Nonlinear Electronics (3) stems operas 
Analysis and design of electronic components and ar of Чуй 
switching, sweeping, gating, and pulse generators. ration of OSC jr 
negative resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear ope yening) | 
Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent (Fall, even yes jen 


Fiber and Integrated Optics (3) „index and fil 
Single-mode and multimode propagation in stepped istics of ril 


: c 
index optical fibers: scattering and attenuation’ energy "y 
phase velocity, group velocity, impulse respon» Direct edm 


. 4 1810. 

tracing, Goos-Haenchen shift, Hamiltonian formalis films Coup 
modulators, and deflectors in fibers and en 

theory (Spring, even years evening) (Kahn лбе 


Industrial Electronics (3) continuous and 


~ y 
Applications of electronic devices in industr) 


a 


228 


232 


233 


234 


235 


236 


237 


£ 
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control systems, induction and dielectric heating, timing and counting 
Circuits, reliability and automatic checking equipment, digital control of 
machine tools. Pre requisite: EE 201 or equivalent; graduate status 

(Fall, odd years evening) (Heller 

High-Frequency Electronics (3 

Jesign and analysis of the operation of electron-tube, solid-state crossed- 


field, space-charge wave, and quantum maser oscillators and amplifying 
devices that | 


ay the foundation of modern communications systems Prereq 
uisite: EE 207 or 
Design of Mem 
"hysical principle 
ànd manufacture 
reli 


equivalent Spring, even years) (Heller 


ory Devices (3 


в of magnetic and semiconductor memory devices. Design 
of Ram's and disk files. Device and svstem characteristics 
ability Prerequisite EE 1 ig, odd years) (Della Torre) 
Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) 
tenera] study of the theory of p 
Problems in ele trom 
&ravitation Empha 


) Sprir 
эрги 


otentials as used to facilitate solution of 


c theory, mechanics, thermodynamics, optics, and 


mathematical methods such as Green's functions 
Variational method principal axis transformations, and multidimensional 
analysis Fourier transforms Prerequisite: EE 207 Spring 1984 and 
“very third year thereafter—evening) (Heller 


Electrody namics 


Special theory of relativitv and th 


à ty d e Lorent mation, Minkowski 
formulation Maxwell's eq ons in the ntext of special relativity, electro 
magnetic potential nd s tensors. Lagrangian and Hamiltonian formu 
ations, radiation irom moving charges. Intr Juction t yuantum electro 
ynamics Prerequisite: EE 207 Spring 85 and every third year 
hereafter) | jraur 
Microwaves and Components (3 
ligh-frequency transmission lines and guided systems, matching tech 
cames, scattering parameters, transfer parameter lirectional couplers 
цу l'esonators, Faraday rotation, ferrite isolators and circulators. Prereq 
Ulsite EE 


207 Fall—evening) (Kahn 


Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3 


scalar, vector, and Hertz pole and dipole array 
lelds; Mie theory of « lectromagnetic sca res. Propagation in 
electrically and magnetically anisotropic media such as dielectric crystals 
SPace-ch 


arge Plasmas 


and ferrites Wave 
; Liouville 


transformation, | 


geneous 


rs, WKB 
invariant 


1( and 
А ' шейїа Prerequisite: EE 207 Spring, even years—evening 
ang) 


agrange 


imbedding techn 


] " 
Solution of Maxwe ll's equations in te rms of current sources, polar 


eld en approximations, radiation from current distributions, 
antep Valence theorems, the geometrical optics approximation spertan 
Specific ," "^ *iving antennas the theory of arrays id applicati 0 
(S antennas and antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 
» Odd year 


'5— evening) (Ka 


le Interaction of fluids 


ids. Generalized 
ànd energy equations magnetogasdynamic and magneto- 
' approximations, boundary layer theory, statistical theory of 

rt equat? generalized von Kármán 
(Fall удо 9- MHD generators and 


av... and every T 
hg j E : 
Propan, ' Random Media (3 


Boltzmann trans- 


EE 207 


орар 
i 
andom м scattering of ele ctromagnetic, optical, and acoustic waves in 
mec » : 
Particles а, Scattering from 1 


rough 
enc« Appli atior ‘ 


ns ) pror 


ropagation through rain and fog 


в and randomly distributed 
i turbu] 
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| | Laser beam scintillations, remote sensing, and communications алле 
| | modeling. Computer simulation bv Monte Carlo techniques. requis 

! | EE 204, 207 (Fall, even years—evening) (Lang) 

| 238 Remote Sensing (3) 1 tems 
| Description and analysis of active and passive remote-sensing sys ure 
| including scatterometers, real-aperture imaging, and synthetic-ape 


IN radars. Sensing of surface, subsurface, and atmospheric parame 

| microwave, infrared, and optical frequencies Analysis of radiometric rofile 
| niques using radiative transport theory, inverse scattering meth ang) 
HI inversion. Prerequisite: EE 207 Spring, odd years evening) (14 


| | 239 Numerical Laboratory in Electromagnetics (3) dealing 
| Numerical methods for the solution of electromagnetic problems 
| | with scattering by complex shapes, antenna design, transmission 
| anisotropic and dispersive media, electrodynamic interactions W! hybrid 

| particles. Convergence experiments dealing with moment metho”, 

| GTD, variational computations. Prerequisite EE 207, CSci 100. 
| (Spring, even years—evening) Kahn é 


E 241 Information Theory (3) annel 
м іоп channels, ^" ce of 


Measure of information, noiseless coding Communicat orm: 

| Bounds on the ре wr nel. 
AN ` usd ri + the! 

|! communications systems. The Gaussian and binary symme requisit” 


| 
i | Feedback communications systems Rate-distortion theory. 


EE 204 (Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) i 
242 Coding Theory (3) ngs, 9" 
= ‚дїп; groups, M Fire 


The PCM communication system, mathematics of сс error 
trices, syndrome 


Performance ui Galois 


capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem 


| fields. Linear codes: parity and generator mé 
tion and deletion capability, minimum distance 
linear codes, Hamming and Golay codes, polyno 
fields, shift-register implementation. Cyclic codes: implem 
performance. BCH codes encoding, decoding, minimum d 
decoding algorithm, burst-correction codes, convolution® EE 204. 
and Viterbi decoding of convolutional codes Prerequisite: 


(Spring—evening) (Pickholtz) "m 
243 Communication Theory I (3) - ditive white G8 A 
Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additi none? 


»ctors, matched filters; 


‚в for simplex, ОГЫ E 
nications 10 


D 


noise channel; correlation dete 
ent detection and their error probabiliti« 


systems; bounds on the performance of commu 
Prerequisite: у 


= 
| Ж 
= 
S 
T 
= 


comparison of communications systems ` 
| | (Fall—day and evening; Spring—evening) (Pickholtz atthe 
| | 244 Communication Theory II (3) effects of quantizing mi: 
|! | Schemes for efficient signaling for data e apes ind complex coded uet 
| receiver. Practical implementation of orthogonal an" ing РУР and 
| : | rformance Fadin£ 
car nication. Convolutional codes; bounds on ре igorit t a fro 
| маа "imal Fano) and MAP (Viterbi) Si орї® o) 
Йй | tial (Zigangirov-Jelinek, Fano) and %4 formance: мелі? 
Қ | dispersive channels, diversity tec hniques and thelr Po andè 
( analog communications Prerequisite EE 243. P 


Pickholtz) 


© с: А I r , " ‚ (3) ^ 
245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory Oia detection 
Statistical detection theory, hy pothesis testing, £ imation appli? 


and Bayes meth siters, Эу 
i s, Wiener and man Prerequi 
vers, adaptiv 
evenin 


tion theory, maximum likelihood 
parameters and continuous waveform 
tions to the design of optimum rece! 
EE 241, 244, or equivalent (Fall 
246 Digital Communications (3) 
Analysis and design of digital com 
data. Digital coding of waveforms 


approximations to logarithmic quantizers, 


munications sy 


u = e modulatio 


248 


249 
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PCM, dig 
ànce char 
technique 


ital multiplexers, and digital system hierarchy. Model and perform 
acterization of digital communications systems. b. 
‚ efficient modulation te hniques for band-limited « 
"aping and Nyquist criteria, intersv 
partial] response 
sion, Syste 


aseband signaling 
hannels, baseband 
mbol interference (151 and eye diagrams, 
signaling, application of Viterbi algorithm to data transmis 
m performance in presence of ISI and additive white Gaussian noise, 
optimization of two dimensional signal constellations Baseband representation 


of band-pass signals BPSK, DPSK, QPSK, SQPSK, and MSK powe 
and performance 
desig 


r spectrum 
concept of multi-h modulations 
p n of modems. Digital switching 
Terequisite EE 


practical considerations in 


and integrated services digital networks 
243, 244 Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) 
9mmunications Systems (3 
Analysis 


and design of digital communications systems 
Coherent г 


Generation of 
eferences phase-locked loops, linear and nonlinear model of PLL 
In the presence of additive noise, optimum design of PLL Frequency source 
Phase noise and effect on PLL phase error, PLL acquisition, cycle slip 
Synchroniza: 


lon of digital communications systems: maximum likelihood 

Parameter estimation and application in carrier phase and symbol-timing 

recovery, joint recovery of carrier phase and в 1 timing, performance 

ta dation due to imperfect phase and bit tımıng; frame synchronization 
Chniques and application to PCM 


and TDMA systems; synchronization of 


Switched digital comr 


igita] communicat чт vw r —— карг ы vod €: а 
network 2 tications selec ted topics ++. тот 01 ’ 5 ^ — inications 
(Spring ote € studies I rerequisite EE 243, 244; or equivalent 

: ening) (Pickholtz 


ntrod unication Networks I (3 

у duction to data ne tworks, common carriers, specialized carriers, and 
» ue added networks Oper s. fa ties. se tariffs. Data 
ansmission оу; the teleph network. Channe systems, and 
l€rarchie г 


ommuni 
control. Data 


and protocols 


r baseband 


оса: area I t ri 
їп sequence with EE 249 Fal 


mmunication Networks II (3) 
analysis of соп mu 


ommunication networks. Line 


message 


Traffic theory for data. Queuing models. Buffer design 
Statistic . : ы > ` 


algorith - multiplexing. Delay and cost minimization, topological design 
algorit} ms. Network routing and flow control. Analysis of multiple-access 
E 99, 18 Should be taken in sequence with EE 248 Prerequisite 
elec, ‘Spring) (Helge rt 
) Pr ` ` › 

athe. nications Security Systems (3 
ear transfor. theory of cryptography. Speech and « ng. Nonlin 
key cry ormations Block and stre am сі s. DES rorithm and public 
dis Plography Appli ^ $ — tios ov r nag nt 
Rital ms Applications to data communications. Key managemen 
cols, n... Snatures and authe 


ication. Data mmt n security proto 
rıented secur Secure voice 


Ourse Q 11 nm ations. Compan 
Фао (0 Sei 229 Pr requisite: EE 204 Fa years—evening 
Communication Networks (3 
p-by ter mmon contr stored program, elec 
Traffic mode Engineering of 

tage nnecting etworks Digital 
К he Ar vt } nds on the plexity of 
1 r t essage switching. Large e switches 
witched netw Prerequisite ermission of 


: al Sion. : E, even years) (Pickh 
Signal Ni m І rocessing Techniques (3 


sampling and quantiza n, transform t 


esent 


tions 
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і Recursive estimation, linear predictive filtering, recursive ane equiv 
| digital filter design Computer-aided design Prerequisite: Sci 51 oF 
| | lent (Fall, even years) (Zaghloul) 
| 253 Sonar Systems (3) jetecti? 
Underwater sound propagation; transducer and transducer arrays; i 
|| localization, and tracking techniques; array processing; time comms nist 
| | correlation and digital processing of signals; effects of nonhomoge r enviro 


| fields; applications to navigation and communications in the oce 


| ment. Prerequisite: EE 204 (Fall—evening) (Helgert) 
| 1 and 
[| | 254 Radar Systems (3) tection 

| The radar equation, range and resolution limits; MTI radars; deer, gigi 
| | | estimation techniques; clutter characteristics and detection ne 

| 1 sed arrays вуй үй 
TN | design; ambiguity functions; Doppler radar; phased arr er 
||| aperture techniques; digital and optical processing and сотр ней) 


Applications. Prerequisite EE 206, 243 (Spring—eveniné 


| 
ЖИ 255 Optical Processing (3) is, 
dur transforms by diffraction of light, optical spectrum anal Е 
| memories and systems, holography and holographic techniq% ‘ 
and techniques for photographic reproduction Prerequ! 
(Fall, even years—evening) (Kahn) 
| 257 Secure Communications (3) о direct Sy) 
Spread-spectrum techniques, time and frequency hopping, pi 
encoding. Link jamming models and jamming ейе ness. : 
steering arrays, nulling algorithms, effects of intellige” "m 


probability of intercept Prerequisite: EE 243. (Fall, 


| (Pickholtz) , 
| 258 Radio Communications Systems I (3) tems for ters 
Analysis and design of microwave communications sys tion € us 

d 


site: E 


satellite, and over-the-horizon scatter radio channels. flection, multi 
luding refraction, тее acid 


and channel characterization inc 
scattering, and absorption Effects of Earth curvature “erations m 
| overland and over-water propagation Antenna consider уай 
gain, directivity, polarization, and antenna pattern ects of noise P 
division multiplexing and modulation techniques. Eff E 206, 24. 
ence, and fading. Diversity techniques Prerequisite: 
(Fall—evening) (Lang) 
|| 259 Radio Communications Systems Il (3)... i rically pu 
| Morphology of the ionosphere, propagation of іопоѕр rin i ‘au 
waves, anomalous ionospheric propagation mechan riques, nom. | wi 
| structures, atmospheric noise, digital modulation — control, ty ял 
| | channel performance, diversity, fading channe error СӨ, ion of 
EU] LF, and HF system design Prerequisite: JE 258 or Pê 
(Spring evening) (Lang) "s 
Electromechanical Energy j 
| Characteristics of synchronous mac dent 
theories, synchronizing generators an hines 
characteristics of asynchronous machines, mac ating € 
Steady-state and dynamic performance of à ce ї. 
Prerequisite: EE 202, 206, or permission 9 cou 


| (Fall—evening) (Harrington) Dei 
262 пей ал019 ot 


Conversion (3) } 
hines, synchronous меи 

rallel opera" cuit 
d pa í 


t2 
o 
Маҳ 


| Power Electronics (3) De 
! Dynamic requirements of industrial drives. d cyclocon oops ‚ 
circuits. Frequency control of inverter drives an con 11 ji 
modeling of rectifier and inverter circuits. ission of 
effect on stability. Prerequisite EE 177 or 
(Spring—evening) (Harrington) powe : 
263 Design of Reliable Emergency and Standby ting pe 
General requirements and guidelines. Facto 


bances |. 


H 

I € ‘ 

І 17 í 
‘ die Evaluation « 
1 " ar SE nomic iew 
9n computer power ' ү ty & la jn’ P 
reliability of pe w " р, f spe equ à; Р 
Point. Cost I Bite. RE 24 

application probler : 

director 


Spri 
264 Direct Electric 


1 Energy ( onversion tinii gir ir cé 
" = n i r 1 ' ‘ { tale 
t f , 1 pr a I ) 
heory and pr € bat 
Р t 
thermionic , inverter 1 a 
energy bands Work fur 


"rerequisite EE 20 ‹ па р 
(Fall | tor 


evening I 


265 in Electrical 


es 
Power Transmission Lin 

т ' | 
Transients 


| 
! 
ower transmis 
leory of trav, he resuitant overvoltage Macs fs гс 
Switching ; 1 lightr "508 and equence effects and effe hort lin« | 
or various termi ; - i "R very v tage Het nt coror | 
Side inductance and n p "xx ection. Analys P { € 
faults Methods а; 1 effectivens Mas { 
and its effect on y паре. m 
cor 


E 
nts. Prerequisite i 
202, 206 


r per S rse ‘ |‏ ر 
(Harringto,‏ 
ilectrica] 'ower l'ransmission І |‏ 266 
EHV A power t verh«‏ 


, e svste 
transient tał Б 8, 2 265 i 
Maching and ‘ “Ang. £ rerequisite: EI | 
‹ (Spring Sven years. ov, H 
267 Electrica] Power Transmission 11 
ractica Studies usi, k wer syster wd 
hort.ci» it ana ) x y» Fa ever 
nsulation coordinat Prer sit md. 
‹ evening) Harr ngton 
268 “lectrical Power Distribution Me 
Tansformer and insulat і Q 
and low-volta e sw Nge 1 - ert : 
filtering POWer-fact r n 1 > ‘ Р | 
~y and permi ion of Irse ector А | 
ол arrin ton = ssion | 
^69 Issues in i lectrica] Power Generation and eam = t 
5Sessmen 9! various ener t — > 
energy Systems Disper ed gene ] 
lon, Po ution rol. Biolog effect am... rs t 
fields P "requisite EE 264. 2% 26 ша permis 
c ear Ultivariable Control Theory tputs. Topics use 
9htro] of ystems having — us ple ins r ош i ' 
Contro] f multis Нађ, : 1 ge | 
lable feedback stat Р в. аы as fee 
vg у; and Computer led freque y-Gom ; ч ч г» ту X 1ев1{ | 
72 Com iSite EE 179 209 r equivaler | 
Anal ا‎ Contro] Systems 
Ji of automat 


igital c pu ior 


—— خمد‎ а ыш ЫНЫ. 
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280 


281 


282 


System Optimization (3) i imiz? 
Parameter optimization problems, theory of minima and maxima. opt: um 
tion problems for dynamic systems, calculus of variations, the maxim 
principle and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation Optimization prov 
ptimal feedback systems Numerical solution of optima р 


constraints, 0 
(Spring evening) 


lems. Prerequisite EE 203 or equivalent 


Nonlinear Systems (3) roximaté 
Definition of linear and nonlinear systems, introduction to apP ljubo” 
analysis of nonlinear systems describing functions, Krylov and ^ reso” 
asymptotical method, and Tsypkin locus. Forced oscillations N 


nance. Stability analysis Liapunov criterion Luré problem Carroll! 
method. Prerequisite: EE 203 Spring, odd years —evening 
System Identification and Adaptive Control Systems 
Identification is the process of mathematically modeling а 8Y8 1 is the 
measurement data that may be limited or uncertain. d 
means whereby a system that is poorly modeled 18 adequate ding 0 
Various approaches to each of these problems are discussed, ar to 
least-squares approach of identification and the stability appr Carroll) 
tive control. Prerequisite EE 202, 204 (Spring, even years 
Satellite Communications Systems (3) 
Theoretical and applications aspects of sate 
tion and multiple-access techniques Link design Satellite 
antenna systems Ground stations Random-access techniques 
packet communications Prerequisite: EE 244. 
(Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) "t. 
Spacecraft Systems Design (3) e instrument? ШК 


llite communications. јоз gió 


llite uat. satellit? 


Space environment; structure, pro ulsion, control, K 
rehe" launch, orbit, ond reentry problems p yet 
considerations. Prerequisite graduate status. ( 
evening) (Heller) 

of 


Stochastic Control Systems (3) jes 
м 1 systems. properties 


Introduction to random process in contro ‚йс 
process, systems of vtm equivalence and of deter ov t 
chastic control equivalence; dynamic programming "€ 

principle of optimality; linear systems with quadratic o 
smoothing, and predicting The separation theo w^ | 
cepts of adaptive estimations Prerequisite: P 204, ‹ 

(Fall, odd years) (Lee) 

Introduction to Medicine for Engineers Р d" 
Physiology and Anatomy (3) ке viewpoint: Pigs өн 
The physiology of the human body from a SYS he tissue 8 he 


cellular structure and function integrat into t jationshiPs @ 
related to the various systems of the y; inte tem with h6 oc 
he nervous $ 9 and its 


systems, such as the interaction of t 
, gyste 
skeletal system or the interaction of the respiratory Xisenber?? 


" ›( 
with the cardiovascular system (Fallceven ны 
Introduction to Medicine for Engineers ^* ne 5i 
Physiology and Anatomy (3) 


Further elaboration of shysiological system. tion 
roi al physiology: integra -— 


renal physiology, gastrointestin as 

systems to present the functioning 9 the Боб еге 

Prerequisite: EE 280 (Spring evening) Ф "s 
Medical Measurements I (3) echniques for ee í 
Theory of measurements in biological areas, roblems in med! ‘on Of 
surements on biological specimens, current РЕ 280 or permis 


, 
stressing electronic systems Prerequisite 


director Fall—evening) (Eisenberg) 


MM MÀ — a y te 
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283 Medical Measurements II (3 
Medical telem« try 
niques in 


rineering tech 
medi e of the mputer, engineering t 
systems nedicai u 


j 
t, prir s of good medica 
patient treatment rincipie 


nstrumentation 
Prerequisite EE 280 or 


ion of course director opring 
permission of ur | 
(Eisenberg) | 
285 р ‚ 
285 Evoked Potentials I (3 dpa Lo e E | 
t ns у V( кеп JOL ыйі 
vay iological Сотни M С. г j І ind instrumenta 
Variables, subject \ riables, data acquisition procedures an 
tion, signa] averaging computer 


ues for the VEP, applica 
ques for 


Prerequisite: EE 280 
tions of the VEP. Lect 


281, 282. 


5 Е гуе, f rs 11 Lor Fall evening 
I 3 rm 10 о course lirector 

490, Or permission 

(Eisenberg 


Rehabilit 
Cross-secti 
tre 


ation Engineering (3 

onal view of tł I I 
| t f eng 'ering theory anc 

atment of handicapped individuals Application of engineering 

lechniques {о the 


areas 


f n 
1056 areas o ne 


licine most involved with the 


t t handicapped individuals. Major pro lem 
' rehabili auon oi handicapy ] M 

and general solutior 
Uisite E ) 


› > MI 
some specific problems. Prereq 
: "мн 
pring, odd years) (Eisenberg 


ineering (3 


n thos as most affected by 
Verview of clinical medicine with emphasis on those us € 
LE 280, 251, 282, 283 
engineering and techno Prerequisite: EE 280, 2 
Fall, e 


ven years 


nPecial Topics in Electrical Engineering (1 to 3 
298 оріс to be announced in t} 


Eisenberg 


` 


e Schedule of Classes Fall and Spring) ! 
liach (атт) ranged. May be re- | 
Pplied research and experimentation projects, as arranged | 
300 h и for credit Fall and Spring | 
all and оеаг h (3-3 | 
ч “pring 
319 Systems Science, Networks, and Controls Research arr > | 
Limited lo students Preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina | | 
39] don May be repeated for credit Fall and Spr P: i aa 
> PProximate Mathematical Techniques for Elec tromagnetic 
i “YMptotic methods for Maxwell's e 


ation for Stratified media. unifor 
ary Perturbation 


ation, 


7 tric optics, WKB approx 
lations, geometric pt 


pansion near a caustic and shadow 


techniq 


nuot medium: Rayleigh-Gans 
wenuous y ишп 


Smoothing, and multiv iable methods for stoch и І 
th « ‘Terequisite EE 204, 207 spring 1985 and every third уе; 
329 En er) (Lang) | 
Sel ч Waveguide Diffraction and Design (3 ME 
* from the following. Analytical treatment of wave guid 

ion And discontinuities by Wiener-Hopf. mode r ing, static approxima 

vee - 1 Other lechniques. Small ipertures cles in my me 

heor се methods for eval f equivalent circuit semp > 

all 19; unctions. Prerequisite: EE 23: 

> 


ry f nderstanding 
0e tec hnique 5, and processes iry for under and T. 
ах Semicond tor pl в, phase diagrams. c ital growth 
on fo cuum techniques thin-film deposition, diffusior xidation, junc 
Uisite ation masking, and prope rties of thin films and materials. Prereq 
3% “lect = 222 or *quivalent Fa dd years—evening) (Heller 
ro ег 
Limite Physics Research arr fying examina 
10n dents preparing f r the Doctor of Science jualifying examin: 
345 1 dvanc Р repeated for credit Fall and Spring 
ce Mass E it і 
Review ‹ Dete ction Theory 
, Еепега] estim + 


Nation equatior 


Linear estimation Weiner and 
qua в. Linear tumat 


347 


349 


364 


368 


371 


38 


- 


382 
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Kalman-Bucy filters, nonlinear modulation theory Angle-modulat! " 
tems, analysis and design of phase-lock loops, optimum angle modula and 
rate-distortion theory. Gaussian processes in Gaussian noise, detection ce 
parameter estimation, canonical receivers, structures, and performa, 
calculations for diversity systems, multiple-pulse radars, stationary ing) 


cesses, and threshold receivers Prerequisite: EE 245. (Spring—e® 


Telecommunications Software Engineering (3) Net- 
Software of computer communication networks Layered architectures, 
work control programs; telecommunication access methods. Hig other 
guages for presentation and application layers SNA, DNA, кт years) 
current architectures. Prerequisite EE 248, 251 (Spring, 
(Pickholtz) 

Communications Research (arr.) ning examine 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying ё 

tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 

Applications of Direct Energy Conversion (3) to electri” 
Electrostatic and magnetic conversion systems, conversion of heat i cel and 
ity, thermoelectric systems, conversion of light to electricity, fue ines and 
batteries, magnetohydrodynamic systems, superconductive i 

systems. Prerequisite EE 264 (Spring, even years) (Harri tus (3) 
High-Voltage Testing Techniques for E j 
Methods and procedures for measurement of high voltage: . voli 
techniques for alternating voltages, direct voltages, lighting ing 
ages, switching-impulse voltages, and impulse currents for con 
on all types of apparatus General applications ап l А 
test objects and test procedures Determination 0 wer use 
electrical insulation materials at commercial power frequenc etry of th? 
sphere gaps for the measurement of peak values; the oor wet © 
standard sphere gap, its connections and use. ures uri дені 
contamination testing, and an application guide for meas 

(Spring, even years—evening/ (Harrington) ri 
Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) i for mater” f 
Survey of simulation languages Techniques 0 model buil ing n notion 
and machine-based systems Treatment of these systems 1 
transactions and states. Modeling the dynamic processes ed b 
Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for simulation treat А 
studies; speed and cost of alternate computing р requisi 


problems used to illustrate simulation methods. : Bock! 
(Fall, odd ears evening) ' 


permission of course director 
Analy sis and € ontrol of Large Systems | МИРЕ concepts ооо by 
Systems ав multistage decision processes. Anal) ie е 
making and matrix representations of large systems: n 
models of lower dimension reduction to simp! ^ ing 
systems. Differential games, computation of saddle in ا‎ 
equilibrium point Prerequisite: EE 273. (Fall, € 
(Lee) / ee 
Computer-Aided Analysis of Physiological "om the cate 
Computer analysis of physiological data obtain fror of various 

. detection als, algo 


pulmonary, and nervous systems Sources а ү! 
y - real 8! are Pye 
obtained from these systems, preprocessing of dents perti 


techniques applicable to the analysis of these signals. PU inf 280, 98^ 
with real data and develop computer маан for aite: ЁЁ 
medical parameters às established by р nysicians- all, 

282, 283, and working knowledge of FORTRAN: (F 

evening) (Loew) pioioi” 
Physiological Controls and Systems (3) | de medical and yl © 
Some applications of control and systems theory 1n theory as 


fields. Application of general control ап syste 


384 


387 


389 


390 


399 


"450 


Physic 


р 
the visua zv Ef 
Skeletal ystem . eve 
283 Spring. eve 

Medic; al 5 


iving 
rinciple 8 of 1 

raphy, ultr 
Object: re 


tions: atte 

implement 

teristics: in 1 

Anger camer p ` 


equivalent, 9 


Evoke ^d P ote nti; ials П 


"ontinu; ation 


Y се 
Current to; ic nning 
Clinica] apr tions. | to tak 
research project позе: 

technica] back; un 

Prerequisite E} o 

evening) (Riser berg 
Bioelectromagnetics 

Лесі, а! propert S 
Interactio, ns witt n. 

on- lonizing radiat 
frequen. hazards. T ` і spect 
electromag п ‘ 1 і ч t DI 
Other , bos ipeut ; ^-— Q 
рен dera EE 3 а e) nber 
(Fall, odd у ars—evening — 
Віое lectric Phenomena 

1 athematica treatment of 
hodynami, теті с 
effects, membrane 

Cine Photo nduc M 

the heart ( pl 8y. N S 
ме: EE 206, 280 ор 9 an 
Medica] I ngineering Researc 1 
Ше te Students working с. 
repeated tor credit і 

lloquium 0 

Lectures by outer 

lence Topics to be 6 

І ISSertation Research (arr 
Limited to Do, r эс 
(Fal) and Sprir 
T 


€ 


f Te lecommunic atior 
а Comm lr 1 ї 


is Syste ms 


1 Spr 
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switched telephone network Transmission system 
considerations. Overall design of microwave-radio sys ; 
agation. Satellite communications, factors affecting the choice of orbit r, 
orbital separation of satellites, satellite transponder. Major design 0 uni- 
ations and values of significant parameters for a typical satellite кү” 
cation link. Overall design of a cable communication system. igita alloca” 


mission and terminals Wideband data transmission. Frequency 

tion (As arranged) (Pickholtz) 
Computer Science Graduate Courses tio 
The faculty member whose name appears at the end of each course de the 


is the director for that course. The course director is not n 


instructor for any given semester 


201 Introduction to Computer Systems (3) | and assert! 
Introduction to programming digital computers 1n high-leve ck-based com 
languages Architecture of traditional von Neumann and sta ing: Number 

puters. Techniques in machine control and memory address! compiliné, 
systems and codes Software engineering. Introduction to parsing to j 141 
and meta-language. Stacks and recursion. CSci 201 is equiva as in compu 


: i 
or 157, and 158. May not be taken for graduate credit ч and prog 
science. Prerequisite: CSci 51 or 100 or equivalent ( RTRAN à 
(Fall and Spring 


ming experience using assembly language 


(Bock) 

203 Microprocessors and Microcomputers (3) we rocessor D 
Unified approach to the design of 8-, 16-, and 32-bit тїр and ISP o 
systems. Microprocessor (CPU) and system architecture. ing- Mi 
description. Instruction formats and microprocessor „лї тал and S95 


processor arithmetic Operation and bus-timing diagt® 
valence. ts. M 


buses and signals. Hardware software design equ! t 
> ms coni n 
of a microprocessor, advanced architectural and pm manat t 
and I/O system design and interfacing techniques. Y site: 090 ) 


techniques and structures Bit-sliced microprocessors. : 
: Fall and Spr! 


and 154 or permission of course director. ( 1 
212 Discrete Analysis in Computer Science (3) inatorics 9 tion 
P al systems ntals h theory, co... T 
Formal systems, fundament als of grap -— bility, and the Appii 


torial algorithms complexity theory, discrete А 

ч ; d вс algo! 

of random variables and sequences and probabilistic e er problem: 
tions to the analysis of algorithms, simulation, 
computer science Prerequisite CSci 161 or Рё 


(Fall evening) (Berkovich) "m 
and deletion git 


215 Advanced Data Structures (3) : 
i rtion е 
Sparse matrix transpose and multiplication. List inser tech Se рй 


of available space. The boundary tag 1100, e reo 
algorithm, the Knuth Morris-Pratt algorithm. In-order р and inf 
order traversal of trees, alpha beta pruning: Таг) 
Depth-first and breadth-first search, Krus ix " 
shortest paths in a graph Quick sort, heap sort, VL trees Bree requ” 
sorting of files. Binary search trees, including A 

у Critical paths 


Hashing and collision handling Ф 
CSci 159 (Spring evening) (Berkovich) PL i 


216 Information Retrieval Systems (3) ^ atural 18 " 
Information organization and retrieval 0 PO logical ding Ше 
computer systems; statistical, syntactic, : syste inc! 

ieval systems; dictionary 


language used for retr 


Aoi» 
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look-up and phrase structures; searching strate 


'gies and cataloging. Input 
Preparation and 


output structures; large-scale file structures and operating 
Systems required for their use Prerequisite: CSci 159 or permission of course 
director Spring—evening) (Berkovich 

( omputing Algorithms (3) 

Design and 
ming, tree 
tions to pre 


analysis of five classes of algorithms greedy dynamic program- 
and graph traversals, backtracking branch-and-bound. Applica- 
»blems such as sorting and searching, graph coloring, traveling 


Salesperson, knapsack, and code generation. Lower bound theory. NP-hard 
2n NP-complete problems. Prerequisite: CSci 159, 161 
( ( ' 

all and Spring—evening) (Berkovich 


219 


nteractive 


Computer Graphics I (3 
rchitecture ; 


ind implementation of display and interaction devices Interac- 


tive gr; ч 

ve graphics programming. Functional capabilities of graphics packages 
elin ementing a graphics package. Two- and three-dimensional viewing, 
IPPing, and transformations Interaction t« 


schniques and human factors 


scan-conversion algorithms. Hidden-surface and hidden- 
al algorithms Shading 


aster graphics 


edge " " 
еге гетоу and texturing techniques. Prerequisite 


am 159 or Permission of course director Fall and Spring—day or 
ening) (Fole - 
220 8) (Foley 


>. E 
attern Recognition (3 
Applications of pattern rec 
ayes estim 
in Pattern recognition 
nearest-neighbor 
quentia] 


ognition, vector spaces, estimation and samples; 


ation; density functior t 


18; stochastic approximation; decision rules 
yaussian filters; bounds of risk, 
; techniques, feature extraction 


decisi 


ànd nonpara 


now] ric attern recognition with a priori 
pro edge Introduction t syntactic methods. Computer applications and 
acte D. 
22) JQJects Prerequisite EE 204 Fall—evening) (Loew 


L and Heuristics (3 
"hniques of 


Computer Matt 
number g 


determin 


lematics f 


and probabilistic simulation on the digital 


1 of systems modules; random 


gener; bounded context systems 
Catio ation of stochastic ri ) techniques; heuristics; verifi 

n technic ues: & t 1 пасе "rerequisite: ApSc 115 CS 5t 
61 1 ‘mulation languages. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, CSci 159 


21 i Course dire tor Fall evening Bock 
esign of ` 


ме { ser-Computer Dialogues (3) 
en of dialogues for 


Systems DU wwe interactive terminal systen s including graphics 
vantages and —— physiological, linguistic, and perceptual factors 
Anguage sy he Cisadvantages of various interaction techniques, command 
lines Sate at axes, and data presentations. Design methodology and guide- 
29 Permission , re research readings, and projects Prerequisite: CSci 159 or 
23 кайы, ы Course director Spring—day or evening) (Foley 
Learning tional Heuristics 3 
arkovian ochastic automata theory. Collective and hierarchical automata 
Procesge aud bounded context systems. State transition descriptions of 
tion Policies [j ment policies Stationary апа nonstationarv compensa- 
dieney ' pdate algorithms Algedon 


processes. Optimality and expe- 
7 Chterj; с processe ۲ 3 
intelligence 1а. Application 


ence р И inductive learning methods to artificial 
р Jects to i шы ано and confide nce criteria for verification. Class 
v 5 + М ^ „ы m "as 
224 <21, (Spr rate heuristic method logies. Prerequisite: CSci 147 or 157. 
4 p INg—eve 
rtificia] , ening) (Bock 
Survey of Intelligence 3 
7% 0 " 
opr. Pics ; i 
Pro m Analogies and simple concepts. Symbol manipulation and 
analysis 1018 іп LISP Net 4 
š ysi P з ^"*WOrks and simple learning. Scene and sentence 
arch rogrammin > th | = 
Shing, hill Е the BLOCKS world. Depth-first and breadth-first 
Pruning ^ climbing 


Work searching, min-max and alpha—beta 


| 
! 
| 
d 


226 


229 


*230 


231 


237 


* CSci 230 is not counted as part « 
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Robotics (3) "eedback loops 


Industrial automation. Manipulator and sensor technology. F 
and analog servos. Multiple degrees of freedom and coordinat 
Joint-space-work-space transformations and data structures. Pot » 
continuous path control. Robot control command languages, navigation ® Ў 
mapping, optical and acoustic ranging and pattern recognition, 
avoidance algorithms, positioning accuracy, resolution, 
Distribution of intelligence. Adaptive hierarchical contro 
using the Mobile Robot in the Interactive Systems Lab. К) 
CSci 221 or permission of course director Spring evening) (Boc 
Management Information Systems and 
Database Management (3) 

Concepts in management information systems Commercial pro 
features of COBOL and PL/1. Inverted files and query systems. й direc 
report generation, updating, and updating load Trade-off bet wee 
access and indexed-sequential access Maintaining large pro 
tems that lead to the need for database managemen 
database management systems. Survey of some existing ба“ ша 
Relational database concepts and future developments. Concep ening) 


logical design of a data base. Prerequisite CSci 159. 


(Berkovich) 
Computer Security Systems (3) A 
Techniques for security of data and programs in computer systems. " 
tion methods, logging, authorization, encryption, statistical inferen ot trade 
Effects of operating systems and machine architecture on security, © ated and 
offs among various countermeasures. Information flow models. нд Companion 
manual risk-analysis systems. Related nontechnical measure y evening 
course to EE 250. Prerequisite: CSci 159 or equivalent. 1 
(Hoffman) 
Information Policy (3) 
Topics of current interest in information policy, 
information, antitrust and other business 1mp 
border data flow, information as a weapon, cry га 
national aspects of information law and policy, t jon system? 
\ “1 i ıatice informat 100 
tronic funds transfer, electronic mail, criminal justice visite’ csc 
and cross-cultural implications and the lowe req 
or equivalent (Spring, even years) (Hoffman) 


от “ 


freedom 
including РУ ies, trt 


icy in 
ptographic onsen elec 


r classes. 


Sequential Machines (3) identifica, 
Finite-state sequential machine theory and design, state ecified ta 
information losslessness, state minimization 1n incomplete chine y9 
partition theory, decomposition of machines, asynchronow ar logic 
structural simplicity, and design with ROMs an РЇ n 
Prerequisite: CSci 153, 161 (Fall—evening) (Friedm n 
pet wt? 


/ ate s y 4 Р »6 (3) : : 
Automata and Formal Languages p transformation? recurs 


Regular expressions including equality pines: ©. 
: mac thms 
essions Turing lexity of algo s, 


sequential machines and regular expr Comp 
functions, predicate calculus, and computability, construction . ytomal® 
Formal language theory including grammatica Ov eterministi® yenin 


relationships between machines and grammars. Ге 11 and Spri 
Prerequisite: CSci 153, 158, 159, 161, 212 (Fa 

(Feldman) intei 
Computing Systems I (3) 212 d high-speed ох 
Organization of large computing systems Design tion an 7.3 
decimal and floating-point arithmetic units. Pipe 
tion units. Array and vector processors, 


jence- 
uter scie 
f the major course offerings 1n comp 


9« 


240 


24 


0$, ты é : пеп ına inte 
244 ci 153 Fall—evening Friedn 


Electrical Engineerin 
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ahead and parallelism in control 


Prerequisite CSci 147 or 157, 154 
Computing Systems II (3) 

Organization of large computing systems Memory hierarchy 
design of cache memory, 
memory. Secondarv 
агу storage 


processors. Trends in processor design 


Fall and Spring) (Meltzer 


Analysis and 
Analysis of interleaved 
Analysis of data movement from second- 


main memory technology 
storage dev ices 


Virtual memory systems Input/output subsystems and chan 
nels. Analysis 


f VO overlap. Introduction to computer networking. High- 
reliability architectures Prerequisite: CSci 154 Spring) (Meltzer) 
( omparative Computer Systems (3) 
Structures of | 
History 


39 


computers 
of different 


d a general language lor system description 


er structures. Development of the 


comput 


System Special purpose pr« 


operating 
large computing 


vomparison of com 


cessors. Multiprocessors and 
ystems. Computer networks and time 


гед systems. ( 
Puter families. Characte ristics and philosophies of omputer design of the 
evaluation and measure 
computer stri 
Le 237 opring—evening) (Meltzer 
Theory and Pr 


Major manufacturers Introduction to performance 
ment. Effects of 
Site: CSci 


software and technology on 


ictures. Prerequi 


actice of M icroprogramming 
asic І 


Concepts, techniques, and theory i microprogramming as applied to 
the implementation of control lor sequential machines. Micro- 
Programming 'anguages, assemblers, and hardware simulators including 
„Ресіћс applic ations of these to the design of current computer systems and 
their Interfaces with real time ву Prerequisite: CSci 147 or 157, 237 

3 ‘Spring evening) (Friedman | 


Fault-Tole 


rant Sys 
Fault-test : 


tems and Design Automation (3 


generation for combinatior nd sequential circuits, digital simula- 
tion 18 : , ; 1 
Ph 38 a diagnostic too] ign ot easily tested and fault-tolerant systems 
2] , 
Y8ica] Packaging of ircuits; design of circuit boards including 
Partitioning place, 


› i 
Prerequisite 


Data (^ = 
ata ( ommunications (3 


} 

ү псіріев апа рга data cor inications. Modes for data 

ransmission terminal nultiplexers, concentrators. Line 'ontrol 

Procedures Protocols f inagement, message reassembly, queue 

` Distributed pr nal-oriented systems, data collection 
8, multidrop 


rr 1 systems; circuit and packet switching 
ı'TOr c - 4 
u wntrol, cryptosecurity Hardware and software interfacing. Prereq 
1Site EE 243 


" UN 01 r perm і of " | director 
(S ~~. “V1 or permission of course director 
Adv Lt *vening) (Meltzer 
talc d Computer Systems Theory I (3 
Concur cal models applied to computing systems Determinance, deadlocks, 
uling 0 , and sy nchronization of computer processes. Optimal task sched- 
sing linear gran} 
Anal ear graph 


theory. Concurrent processes in multiprocessors 
Y8is of the Over] 


time. ‘ap of VO and CPU processing Queuing theory applied to 
flecti, n Computer models ialysis of secondary storage devices and 
e é І : 1 1 
emory ata rate Analysis of memory buffer pools and muitiprogrammed 
ту allocatior 


eir e 1. Memory ocation and storage hierarchy operation and 
` ec - 
"E 204 ct on throughput and response tin 


time. Prerequisite: CSci 237, 238; 
Advan Fall evening) (Meltzer 


“Orage placement 


ary storage 


algorithms to improve throughput 
operati and data staging. Analysis of 


пргоуе system performance. Characteris- 
ware and sofi 


"ation alg ithe " 
« огт 
Compute ' тыи 
Puter system hard ‘tware to provide for multiprocess- 


“ing, and time-shared operation Loosely and tightly 


processors in database opera- 
networks. System analysis of a large time-shared. 


F۴ 
ssors. Analysis of front-end 


a 


| 170 School of Engineering and Applied Science 
quisite: CS 999 


| terminal-oriented, transaction-processing system. Prere 
|| | (Spring—evening) (Meltzer) 
| | | 247 Language for Systems Programming (3) bly. 
| Use of a macroassembler in structured programming Conditional eet. 
| Design and programming of an assembler, macrogenerator, an 
M [| Prerequisite: CSci 147 or 157, 159. (Spring—evening) (Maurer) 
NI Id 255 Analysis and Correctness of Algorithms (3) Qin) and 
N | | Basic tools of analysis of algorithms. Space and time measures, ON ck 
| | | O(f(n), computer time versus programmer time. Divide-and-conquer, and 
M CA NN tracking, branch-and-bound. Lower bounds on computations. #9 -< n, wp. 
N noa NP le ms Correctness, partial correctne rmination, 
N hte -complete problems. Correctness, partial correctness, te leni and 
N HI | time errors. The inductive assertion method, verification conditi»; lan” 
М PH | | their generation and proof. Applications to algebraic and m 
| guages. Prerequisite: CSci 159. (Fall—evening) (Maurer) 
| 256 Design of Translators (3) . ur of compl: 
| Introduction to programming language implementation. Overview а ical 
ers, interpreters, and assemblers Lexical analysis. Introduction p ¢ 
i] parsing techniques. Symbol tables and static semantic analysis: “oy for û 
ЕК ation and run-time environments. Writing à recursive-descen 7. 159. 232. 


simple block-structured language. Prerequisite: CSci 147 or 157, 


{ || (Spring—evening) 
| 958 Advanced Programming Languages (3) Classical and 
Issues in modern programming languages. Data abstraction. nal p 
experimental control structures, including elements of functio ardization 


andling. Portability and 8 "ill compar? 


ming. Concurrency and exception h 
projects 
a 


| of programming languages. Student programming 
! alternative models as embodied in languages such às aen unt 
Snobol4, C, and APL. Prerequisite: CSci 159 (Fall and Spring 
(Feldman) 
267 Operating Systems I (3) ей 
Introduction to the operating system for batch-oriented, 
| computer systems Software components that constitute t stem. 4 
tem. Facilities of the macroassembler utilizing the operating ning nd the 
and linking routines, initializing programs and tasks, disp?" viable put. 
interrupt mechanisms. Memory management in fixed an and use 
tions, device and storage management Input-output C. 
|| access methods. Performance evaluation. Prerequisite: C 
| (Fall—evening) (Hoffman) » 
| 268 Operating Systems II (3) ultiprocett ө, 
| | Introduction to operating systems for time-shared and m г tem; de? 
nM puter systems. Processor management in à multiprocesso v ilabilitY 
i | locks, processor utilization, and /O management. System 
fail-safe mechanisms. Time-slicing and time-sharing opera 
| subsystems, transaction-processing subsystems, memo e е ope 85% 
| paged and segmented virtual memory system Peri e compute" 
| | system. Computer network software and introduction gement. 
utility. Introduction to security and large database mà 
site: CSci 267 (Spring—evening) (Hoffman) ) ӨӨ” 
| 981 Numerical Solutions of Algebraic Systems (3 the algebra тү 
Numerical solutions of linear algebraic equations an of nonlinear on gn 
value problem. Sparse matrix techniques. Solutions Jati 
neous equations Multidimensional search Della Torre 9 
extrapolation. Prerequisite CSci 155 (Fall) © | Equatio® ( nsio™ 
282 Numerical Solution of Ordinary Differentia in one dime the 


` p . robie { 
Classical treatment of numerical solutions of p : 
-Aleulus of finite 
with emphasis on the application of the calculus the горай? us! 


" | 818 ап! 
derivation of the various methods. Error analys es d the c? 


» іп (а 
errors; Lagrangian interpolation; inte n 


rpolatio 


MM en en tate 
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ست‎ - : 8 - - 


finite differences 


numerical quadrature; zeros of functions and zeros of 
polynomials 


solution of ordinary differential equations by finite difference, 
predictor-corre tor, and Rur 


value problems o 


| methods; boundary-value and eigen 


7 


f ordinary different equa 
calculus Spring 


1 ions. Prerequisite: advanced 


even years) (Della Torre 


283 Numerical Solutions to Field, Wave, and Diffusion Problems (3) 


Finite difference, finite element, and boundarv element methods. Eigen | 
function olutions. Boundary approximation. Gr iphical presentation of re bd 
sults. ( onvergence accele t on echn Prerequisite CSci 281 | 
2 (Spring odd years) (Della Torr« | | 
85 Approximation of Functions and Data Representations (3) Ж 
leview of linear spaces; least squares, orthogonal functions; nonlinear | [| 
techniques gradient search method ameter estimation with discrete 
data Tchebysheff approx curve fitting by spline | 
function and Bernst« mials CSci 281 Fall | 
evening, at NASA- Langley Researc! Center; Fall, odd years—evening, on | 
297 campus Meltzer 
, Special Topics in Computer Science (1 to 3) 
298 Ra. to be ann ounced the Schedule of Classes Fall and Spring) 
esearch (arr 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. May be re 
299-300 The ‘or credit Fall and Spring | 
esis Research (3-3 \ 
319 (Fall and Spring 
Hig active Computer Graphics II (3 ФА i | 
n surface algorithms, mathe s and data structures for surface 
representation Surface texture models, color models, animation, simulation, 1 
Braphics Programming languages, ar cture of high-performance hard- 
(вре olid modeling, current topics Prerequisite: CSci 219 | 
324 y. 16, Odd years evening) (Fi ley | 


nowledge. B 
le design 
Bence. Кү 


ased Systems (3 


Structure, and application of expert systems in artificial intelli- | 
1owledge rer 


7 resentation, data bases, inference engines, rule sets. 
and user Interfaces 
Semantic networks 


| Application 
| апа ysis 


Specific tools used to build expert systems, including 


trame systems, and deduction inferencing mechanisms 


В of expert systems, including consultation, CAI support, circuit І 


» Intelligent front ends. and planning systems. Examination of case 


DON and cluding EMYCIN, SACON, PROSPECTOR, TERESIAS GUI. 
7 “~ and SOPHIE Prerequisite: CSci 224 Fall) (Bock 


A Ve Fm o : 
Sean et Topics in Information Systems (3 
lal topics, such a 


l s architecture of information systems, organization of 
arge dynamic 


machi - multidimensional search, user interfaces and database 
MIS nes Students are 
," research 


216 
337 үүчн) 


ASI Sys 
System: y 
трас оѓ VLSI Org 


files 
encouraged to present reports in information sys- 
Prerequisite CSci 159 and one course chosen from CSci 215, 
' OF permission of course director Fall, odd years—evening 


anization and Applications (3) 
on the 


lona] odels f philosophy of computer systems design. Computa- 

ciative pron E or concurrent processing. Data flow. Processor arrays. Asso- 

Fault tolerg, A Computer communications Redundancy and reliability 

Omputationg е Parallel algorithms and organization of highly concurrent 

35 Systems Pre ur large-scale problems. Specialized applications of VLSI 

6 Seminar Заб Site: CSci 277, EE 214 Fall, even years) (Berkovich) 

ў Topics m, 0 і rogramming Design and Implementation (3) 

desi Y include the 


following. Approaches to programming language 

Diques C. = and methodologies Top-down and bottom-up parsing tech 
Ж ; ` 

bat zation techniques. Compilation techniques for special 

» Such as parallel processing, coroutines, abstract data 


358 Concurrency and Parallelism in Programming La 
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types, and nonprocedural languages Incremental compilers and pm ; 
ming environments Portability issues, translator writing systems. Pre 
sites: CSci 256, 258 (Fall—evening, alternate odd years) (Den 
nguages (3) 
Models as embodied in current and experimental programming ^ hbiah, 
for the support of concurrency and parallelism. Recent wor 0 
Dijkstra, Ноаге, Brinch-Hansen, Liskov, and others. Tasks and ren 
semé res, Sync { ' i „ваде passing. : 
semaphore , synchronization monitors, and message P ч «functional 
support for distributed processing. Comparison with the 
programming" model. Languages considered include Ada, es 
ASC a-2 ' "dis ` ср $ и jects in : 
PASCAL, Modula-2, Mesa, Edison, and CSP. Student projec А iternative 


hands-on experience where feasible; emphasis on comparison 0 а ission Of 
strategies. Research paper required. Prerequisite: CSci 258 or perm 
instructor (Spring, even years) (Feldman) 
390 Colloquium (0) 
1 ing and computer 


Lectures by outstanding authorities in electrical engineer 
science. Topics to be announced each semester 
(Fall and Spring) (Lang) 

sa ыта examine 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 


399 Dissertation Res ch (arr.) " 
sse io search (arr _ 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated fo 
(Fall and Spring) 


hair), HB. 


Professors P.S. Shane, S. Rothman, Н.М. Steiner, R.C. Waters (C 
Sewell, R.H. Clark, E.L. Murphree, Jr JA. 

Professorial Lecturers J.B DuPeza, C.W. Fotis, G.T. Malley, D.P. Hearth, ¢- 
Belding, Jr., R.A. Hemmes, D.R. Levin, E.S. Hoe, G.W. Геопаг тр 

Blakey, W.A. Goetz, W.J. Wenker, G.M. Hollander, © 


Bangert, L.H 


Margulies 
Associate Professors B.G Silverman, J.F. Dinwiddie 
Adjunct Associate Professor R.J. Lynch, Jr RR. Виз 


Associate Professorial Lecturers C.A. Kottman, P.D. Rosenberg; 4 
E Snyder, ^ 


chard, K.D. Wade, S.F. Pauls, V.R. Hayles, J.F McNulty, К.Ё. Roman 

Raju, H.S. Kimmel, J.L Pokorney, H.J. Peake, R.W. Doyon, R.. jr pA 

JF. Patrick, M.F. Cohen, L.M. Farrell, 0.5 Friedman, С.С. My 

Pethick, D.R. Skeen 
Assistant Professor W. Barfield JS 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.D. Liveris, R.B. Reynolds, M.P. Сай, 

Tulenko, К.М. Asrat, J.P. Wenzelberger, W.L. Taylor Ш, J.J. Stew 

Davis, J.P. Deason, M.R. Habib 
Lecturer А.А. Moghadam 

А to 

Programs in the Department of Engineering Administration pr and 
Master of Engineering Administration, Master of Science, pro ре in 
Doctor of Science degrees. The department offers both a genera р tion of 
engineering administration and specialized programs in admin} struc 
research and development, artificial intelligence and human fact tion sy% 
tion management, environmental and energy management, info d manage. 
tems management, marketing of technology, systems analysis ey d 
ment, technology and public affairs, public works manage 
transportation management. 


Master of Engineering Administration Degree 


The program leading to the Master of Engineering 4 2 
students with undergraduate degrees in engineering, na ij or 
mathematics for managerial positions in technological and sc! 
tions in industry, government, and the armed services. hours of аррар 
The program consists of a minimum of 24 semester r hours): фа 
е $12 tirando устр a ‘valent to 6 semeste ithout 
graduate courses and a master’s thesis (equiva en wi 


m te 
the approval of the department, the student rege a proved grad 


tion pre 
^] scientes E 


thesis, which requires a minimum of 33 semeste of the 
courses. ding 

rstand >. the 

The program is designed to give students à broad unde! 1 skills ۳ 


administrative process and help them to develop manager of e n 
functional areas of engineering administration. Although Le judgment cric 
are required to develop the ability, insight, and matu i 
distinguish an effective manager, à graduate 
ulum can give the student an excellent start. )ne th 
objectives is to help the student learn to examine problem ate study) gd 
rial point of view. By integrating past experience with ЁТ 
student develops a personal frame of reference for managin 
scientific organizations 


178 


The management 
thallenge 8 01 our tin 
Understand both the 


1 ‘ nI еп 16 t pe ne iy a changing 
qT Ketpl: ace in which these t« é € er ihe engineerir 
““ministrator is th, nk betwee Р í gies ar he needs of 

ciety, 


Therefore the рї rar n engineering idministration provides 
Pportunity олана tn hrd 


( ( I ‘nnar Lu г technical Knowledge and 
Магреп their a istrative skill 


А 
ИҢ Requirements 
a applicant f. 


г the M: ster If 


I neerir 1iüministration program must 

ave д T € £ 

leg ny undergrad ite degree in engineering, natural science, or mathemat 
n addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study in the 


' applicants for DI 


the degree of Master of Engineer ng 
nistration my 


e meet the following requirements: (1) The applicant must 
апау, -- knowle dg of the principles of management, engineering economic 
Satie ^w. Sis, and quantitative met! ds. This requirement can be met by 


\ ty completion of EAd 150, 1 ind 170 or 
TEE may b 
ау es with a grade of ( г better (in som 
бату, | Stipulated If tł holarshi 
Cable Em further enr 
Chair 'ard the mast 


approve d equivalents 


e required to con piete ther undergraduate prerequi- 


le of B or better 
t met, the student is 
iment. Credit for prerequisite courses is not appli- 


7, 


al er legree and, uniess approved by the department 
бтр I prerequisite ourses must be completed before the student registers 
A Quate courses 
Brady student must be acce pted ın a graduate progr receive credit for any 
€ Courses taken to satisfy de res requ rementa 
Maste 
All st Comprehensive Examination 
Bive ie" ust pass the Master’s Comprehensive Examination, which is 
Students ее times i year. О he prescribed n i prior to the deadline 
Thea USt notify the de ment of their intent to take the examinatior 
the e amin i reque Sts to wit} araw must be submitted in writing in advance of 
"амьд. nation da Unexcused absence constitutes а forfeiture and is 
аз ч E f +} 


urs. It is designed to demonstrate the 


several course areas and apply 
ч › r t iray from prerequisite and core 

S; А пе examination is drawr Irom prerequisite and I 
“Our sag OWever , . 


rmation from other 


А 


LS 
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General Program in Engineering Administration 


The general program in engineering administration provides th 


e background 
ol- 


managers need to confront the increasing complexities of science ап ment 


ogy. Technical knowledge is complemented by understanding of тапа gn 
ineering 


theory and practice as applied to the administration of eng! roblems 
science. The program emphasizes study of general administrative P solve 
and opportunities as well as the use of specific knowledge and meth 

problems and explore opportunities. Each student designs à pro am ing: 
in consultation with the adviser. The program must include t followin: 


EAd core courses (9) | x 
EAd 299—300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 


Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

Electives (15-21): Chosen from the Department of Engineering А 
and other departments of the University, with no more than 
selected from other departments 


ministration 
two СО! 


Areas of Concentration an 


v : er 
Students who wish to pursue à specific area of concentration, кее” one f 
follow the general program in engineering administration, may 

the programs described below. 


Administration of Research and Development * 
, 4 : izat1o 

The program prepares students for managerial positions in organe research 

conduct, plan, or administer programs of technological or sci in consult? 

and development. The program of study designed by each studen 

tion with the adviser must include the following: 


EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 207: The Personnel Function for Engineering Administra 

EAd 255: Administration of Research and Development (3) : neering 

EAd 299-300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297: Problems in ngin 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

Electives (9—15) 


tors (3) 


Construction Management ., the field 
: t: ın ic 
This program encompasses all levels of construction managemen” | as ba" 
in the project office, and in the main office. It cove 
planning, design, and construction methods; problems 0 tio ts- 
cations; techniques of scheduling and control; and labor oer in const! 
trial psychology. The program of study designed by each 8 
tion with the adviser must include the following: 


EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 241: Construction Management I (3) 

EAd 242: Construction Management П (3) 

EAd 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering 

EAd 299-300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

Electives (6-12) 


Hanning (3) ‘ ing 
Problems in Engineer 


wit? 
. опа CODO a; 
n organizan including p 


Environmental and Energy Management 


This program prepares students for positions 1 2 
environmental, energy, and related resource manag 


grams in environmenta 
evelopment 

* Program of sti 
adviser must inch 


ude 


"oy resource 
rvation, energy resour 
gu onserva 1 
ntr« ind energy n 


nd prevent 
and use, and рї 


1 er ror mental pollution 

пі Ul "ПУН 1 х 

۲ ۲ 1 CI i 4 4 = h the 

ion and sultation with & 
P h student in con 11 
1 DA Caci чи 
hea Dy a 
lay de Sif 


EAd core ( | Ф 
EAd 221 Environment lanageme 
EAq 222: Energy Mar К 

EAq 261: Econ 

EAd 299 300: Thes 
Administrat; Т 
Clives (6 


Ele 


! 
I 
Marketing of Technology 
i is Program prej 


‘al products and services | | 
EL to market techr Cal } nt in consulta- 4 
mares stuce S I ^ ы each student 1 | 
» r f study designed by | 
i emational]y The program t w- following | 
tion with the adviser must include the fi 
EAq Core courses (9 
EAd 293 Technical Enterpr سی‎ , 'ing 
RM 24 Marketir он 6 r EAd 297: Problems in Engineering 
Еда 299 300: Thesis Research (6) o 12 
Administration iontnesis opt 
Ad 311 Marketing of Technology П 
Electives (6-12 
Puy, : 
Шс Works Management rse fields of publi 
T : the largest and most diverse field udents 
Ме public Works sector is ne of the larg zement is designed to help st - 
Vite. The Program in public works manage E e p sensitivity to the “ее 
ind Ftinent knowledge to the field ar t€ lic works pr fessional, lhe 
e technica] problems t} nfront " Р кей tation with the adviser 
me Et ut Study designed by each student | 
st Include the following 
Í 4 core Courses (О 
215 thical Issue in Engines ы 
Pad “31 Personne] Management Tonica | 
Ad 242 Administr tion of State r PAd 290: Special 1 н 
EAd 995 п ETAT Pi 
^d 297 "roblems in Engineering Administi 
Е] а Public Administratior 
В) ЧҮев 6) Chosen fi engineer 8 
lectives (6) Chose r 


| tions concerned with 
aKing positions : T 
Anat lationship between 
- 1 the interrelationshi] 
Modern to technolog on public policy and 
Student ir hnology ànd public aff 


f } rog Ty f af 1 es ed b each 
Y Y 1 study designed һу 
e [ 16 rogram ‹ 

па е ү 


yet inc de the following 
© adviser mus ї 
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| | Transportation Management 
| This program prepares students to manage transportation syste 
late transportation policy. The program of study designed by eac 
| consultation with the adviser must include the following: 


ms or formu- 
h student 1n 


| EAd core courses (9) 

| EAd 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 

EAd 265: Transportation Management I (3) 

EAd 266: Transportation Management II (3) ` 

EAd 299—300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297: Problems in Engineering 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

| Electives (6—12) 


| The Department of Engineering Administration also offers several oppor 
ties for interdisciplinary study leading to the Master of Science e juate 
program consists of a minimum of 24 semester hours of approv ith the 
| courses and a master's thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours? t a thesis 
Fi approval of the department, the student may elect a program wi e co 
| which requires a minimum of 33 semester hours of approved gradus each 
| In addition to the core courses in engineering administration listed below 
student must select an area of concentration. The student 18 ors is 
| adviser in the area of concentration with whom a program 9 


developed. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

IN 

| | Master of Science Degree Program 


Admission Requirements school, 

| In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study in ave 

| applicants for the program leading to the Master of Science deg» of manage 
basic knowledge of calculus, probability and statistics, principle be met by 

| ment, and engineering economic analysis. This requiremen or appr? t 
satisfactory completion of the following undergraduate courses nage 


ial and МАТ. 


(CDI aes т>, 


ttn 


| equivalents: Math 51 and 52, Mathematics for the 
Sciences I and II; EAd 150, Introduction to my ” 
160, Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis; а 

Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration. А studenti in юше 
grade of C or better in each undergraduate prerequisite T€ requirem", 
cases a grade of B or better may be stipulated. If this scholars it for preti 
is not met, the student is barred from further enrollment. C unless PP" rhe 
site courses is not applicable toward the master's degree апе» leted before 
by the department chair, all prerequisite courses must be comp 


student registers for graduate courses. 


| Master's Comprehensive Examination which 
tion, M 1 


All students must pass the Master's Comprehensive enr dew 
given three times a year. On the prescribed form and ot the amine” ү 
students must notify the department of their intent to iting i and js 
Thereafter, requests to withdraw must be submitted 1n rfeiture 
the examination date. Unexcused absence constitutes 
regarded as a failure of the examination. i em 
The examination lasts four hours. It is designed о (eas 
student's ability to integrate material from severa co rerequisite 
what has been learned. The examination is drawn from P 
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Software Engineering 
*tCSci 147: Assembly Language Prog 
or 
*tCSci 157 


ramming of Microcomputers (3) 


- и ~ 3) 
Assembly Language Programming of Large System Computers ( 


*tCSci 158: Algorithmic Methods (3) 
*CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures (3) 3) 
CSci 227: Management Information Systems and Database Managemen 

Applications of Information Systems 

EAd 254: Computer Systems in Information Management (3) 

EAd 256: Survey of Information Systems (3) 

EAd 295: Management of Technical Information (3) 

EAd 321: Management of Information Systems and Networks (3) ul 

e ULT adviser, t0 1? 
Additional courses are selected, with permission of the faculty adviser, 
33 credit hours. 

Ё 


Systems Analysis and Management e 
; 1 8 
useful in designing organize the 
anizational problems. It empha” е] 
‚в of a system, including Pê iy this 
‘viduals who can 8 y 


The systems viewpoint has proven 
detecting, analyzing, and solving org 
interconnectedness of elements and activitie 
considerations. There is increasing demand for indivi 
anizational systems. tan 
nt of organizations from the systems $ ch study 

and operations research. ders ding 

insight into organizations and their personnel, un rid analy 
es of managers with whom the y analy 


approach to org 
Analysis and manageme 
in both management 


requires study 
should provide 
of the viewpoints and techniqu 
or manager must interact, mathematical and stat 
and synthesizing systems, and scientifically based me 
solving system problems In addition, the increasing app! 
for management makes understanding of their capabilities e 

Only a nonthesis option 1$ offered in this concentration. 
study designed by each student in consultation with the adv! 


the following: 


thods for detect ters 
plication 0 comp" 

ssential of 
Tas includ? 


EAd core courses (9) 
EAd 281: Systems Analysis and M 
EAd 282: Systems Analysis and Management П (3) 
| EAd 287: Decision Support Systems and Models (3) is (3) 
| | OR 201: Survey of Operations Research Deterministic Models [ 
| OR 202: Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models 91: problems ™” 
| EAd 297: Problems in Engineering Administration (3) or O : 
| Operations Research (3) 
Electives: Three courses chosen with adviser's approval, norma 
the Department of Operations Research 


anagement I (3) 


agi 
цу from of" 


Professional Degree Program 
The professional degree program provides gradua 
degree in the following areas: 


gramming та 
bly language pro 


* May be taken for graduate credit 
t Students who have training ОГ experience in assem 
in place of CSci 147 (or CSci 157) and CSci 158 


Administrat n 
and Development 

Artificial Inte 
Human Factoi 

Construct on Mar 


Engineer ing А 


Environme nt 


Manager 


irements 
Jul " 


DAE ————————Á <=” 


P d گے ا‎ 
е eM СР „ге э, 


runt ung ua 


Е E. 


= 


| 


Se 


a 


5 


LA 


au on e n 2 
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newly acquired knowledge, to identify a problem, to work out a solution, and t 

communicate the results in writing. ег 
When all other course work is essentially completed and with the advise 

al, the candidate registers for EAd 395-96, Seminar: 4 ¢ fof 

Project, to receive guidance in the professional project. Before registering 

this course, the candidate should identify a project or area of study and pre 

a written proposal that includes consideration of the project's feasibility. A 


registering for EAd 395-96, the candidate must submit a detal Р. Six 
proposal to the project adviser and the department chair for approva" 


semester hours are assigned for work on the professional project. 


approv 


Scholarship 
If a student studying for the professional degree receives more than өз: 
grades below B or more than one F, study is terminated and further = {31 
prohibited. А student must achieve a final quality-point aver& 
to receive the degree. 


Doctor of Science Degree Program 
Admission Requirements 


All applicants must meet the general require 
study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. n 8 tion or à 
applicant must have a master's degree in engineering administre point 
related field, with a record of superior academic achievement (a E egre? in 
average of at least 3.4 on a 4.0 scale). Applicants with master 5 mplete th? 
engineering, natural science, or mathematics тау be require to ected with 
three core courses (EAd 211-12, 269) and at least one electives se 
approval of the student's adviser, with a grade of B or better. cisfactoril? 
An applicant 18 admitted to candidacy for the degree а нА " require” 
meeting all prerequisites and completing all course and langue to make 
ments and qualifying examinations No courses taken by the of course work 
up deficiencies can be applied toward the doctoral degree. p m? 
beyond the prerequisites 18 taken before admission to the dearer the advis” 
maximum of 9 hours of this course work can, with the approva s 


be applied toward degree requirements 


ments for admission ** 


Language Requirement иа before ths 
e 


A reading knowledge of one foreign language mus 


qualifying examination may be taken. The student must 0 d 


approval of the language selected. | lish, Engl sage 
For doctoral students whose native language 18 not En, ИЙ 1 pass 
be designated as the language to satisfy the student $ 


requirement. Before taking the qualifying examination, the ‘dates >. 
q E 1 ying d for doctora! candida 41008] 


an examination in English administere lish fo 

Department of Engineering Administration by the Eng! 

Students program 

Program of Study 7 contrat 
{пог area ° sment oF 


The program of study will consist of a major and am 
e мм о ае ed by this dep 


which may be chosen from the areas administer 


propriate reas availa) 


I = 
Upon admission to t 


" assigned a faculty 
viser, To 


gether thes 
Make up any deficiencies 
“етее requirements 
Undertake dissertat 


Work | ч 
ар 9n the dissertation or meet other needs. The program of study must be 
Proved by th. | 


ch the student will 


mination, and meet 


ire the student to 


} n 


Osen О S Ipport 


tudent idviser а the department chair 

| 

SSsertation 
Aft 

er n 
afea gren. he qualifying examination, the candidate identifies a project or 
“ea of g ^ a i 
them Study and prepares a detailed proposal that includes consideration of 

terit of th« planne esearch and the adequacy of his or her preparation to 


f 


$ The proposal is submitted for approval to a selected 
additi member, who will serve as the student's director of research, and two 
members of the department who will constitute the proposal 


ıe research project is conducted as part of the disserta- 


ive a cumulative quality-point index of at least 3.4 to receive 
Octora] degree. If : : 


ı student receives more than two course grades below B 


and further enrollment prohibited 


he doctoral program is allowed a maximum of five 


Фу" a ^ 
nplete all degree requirements, from the date of first 


andidate in prerequisite or graduate courses. À part 


ram is allowed a п 


iximum Oi seven ‹ 


8t Б! . 
The : Udent In this pro 


Me limit does not 


ро, fore admissior 


ude any period of registratior ınclassified 


degree candidate status or a period spent on 
› of a} 
Stud, Of absence 
ti ents w , , 
an will r do not complete degree requirements within the allowed 
Bree cand е their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted ti 
idate statu i ^ 


us under conditions specified by the department chair 


'al Facilities 
ifie. 


qe 7 Кк ade labor torv ma: тет ү Be ef inte enrolled in FAd 97( 
labor 5 available * oratory may be used by idents enrolled in EAd 270 


loca] Ory con those conducting thesis or dissertation research. The 
^ ل‎ 1 

к rea ‘sts of a number of single-user LISP machines connected via а 

Шу, network Fe n " 

Most “puter * (Ethernet). Each LISP machine is a state-of-the-art 
£ <“: With a wia " 1 n 
Rug. jor ч h a wide range of programmer "workbench" intelligent aids 

À : er vet : " 1 
la stia] |; : system packages are in use at the AI laboratory, and a 
ar - : 
Хь, «огу by ГУ of expert-system construction kits has been granted to the 
Tox 5 Y produc 3 nal м " 
ers suc} IntelliCorp (KEE l'eknowledge (S.1 and 


at " Syste а п as 
MCAT lab ®. The INNOVATOR 
atory 


t expert-system generator kit was created 


—À-— 
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Decision Support Systems Laboratory 


A computer laboratory is provided for the primary use of engineering @ 
tration and operations research students. This laboratory is intend 
hands-on experience in the use of computers as а management 
provides microcomputers and user-friendly management software pro " 
When additional computing power is needed, however, the microcomputtre 
can be used as reactive terminals with minicomputers in the 00 
Engineering and Applied Science and with the University’s mai ‘sjon 
puter processing unit. The laboratory is also used for research on ecis 
support systems for management and computer-aided teaching 1n m 
ment education. 


Engineering Administration Undergraduate Courses 


150 Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) ; teraction 
Interrelationships of engineering, science, and management; nypin! 
among individuals and groups in the engineering environmen neers 
activities of engineering managers, motivations of engineers, её of 
managers. Social and organizational factors relevant to the manag ment 
engineers. This course is preliminary to study of the complete тал 
process in EAd 211-12 (Fall, Spring, Summer) — 

160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
Economic decisions, equivalence, mathematics of finance, | ncreme 
annual cost or profit, internal rate of return, cost-benefit rai inflation 
analysis, multiple alternatives, economic decisions under ins , 
depreciation methods, balance sheets, profit and loss state 
accountant's view, and before- and after-tax analysis. 

(Fall, Spring, Summer) i istration (3) 

170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Admini importan 
Introductory treatment of quantitative tools and technique. s and oper? 
engineering administration. Concepts of probability, statistics, 
tions research (Fall, Spring, Summer) 


Engineering Administration Graduate Courses 


jon 
20 inistrati ingineeri 'ontracts (3) tio 
04 Administration of Engineering Co ial budget pete, " 


Study of the total contracting process (including init o 3 
d administration ° snd gover 


f the industria 
and services 


and justification, execution of a contract, an 
to completion) considered from the viewpoints 0 
ment buyer and the seller of technical materials 
Fall and Spring) м. (3). mr 

207 The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrator? function " 
Principles, theory, and practical considerations of the pe administra" 
engineering managers, with applications for engineering 
(Fall) A jeg?! 

210 Engineering Law (3) 4 pers. The Am nee 
Legal principles and procedures of interest to үшүү”; rofessional еп ci 
system, contracts and specifications, liability of P rietary ights, ) 
product liability, agency relationships, patent and рор and Spring 
problems in research-and-development contracts ; 

211-12 Engineering Administration (3—3) trative process ; predi 

Comprehensive and systematic study of the pug t objectives 
trial, scientific, and engineering environments. Pla 


22] 


222 


24) 
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tion, policies, characteristics of plans. Organizing: theory of organization. 


structure, authority, specialization, delegation staff, committees. Directing 
inaging human and material resources Controlling: setting 
evaluating performance, using system feedback data for correc- 
Поп and improvement Prerequisite: EAd 150, 160, or equivalent 

(Fall, Spring, Summer 


leadership m 
standards 


Ethical Issues in Engineering Administration (3) 
Moral philosophy from which 
encountered in tl 
case study m 


thics are derived; ethical issues and problems 


hod to enhance student's ability to recognize ethical aspects of 
Situations and to 


think analytically and synthetically about such aspects 
Spring 


Fundamentals of Artificial Intelligence (3) 
History of AI knowledge representation, search and control techniques, 
natural language processing computer vision, computer speech, robotics, 
expert systems, evidential reasoning, AI machines, and features of the LISP 
and PROLOG languages. Hands-on experience with LISP, a robot arm, a nat 
ural language system, and an intelligent database interfacer (Spring) 
Environmental Management (3 

echnical, economic political, administrative, and social forces influencing 
the quality of the environment and the use of resources. Review of govern- 
ment and industria nbat pollution of the air, land, and water 
Review of existin legislation involving environmental and 
rel aspects of specific management problems, 


ated energy r 
tools for impact, institutional designs, procedures for 
Promotin 1 


: Xg public participation Fall 
Energy Management (3 

9nservation 
resources 
Ventiona] 


assess 


supply of and demand for energy 
incl 


1 gas, coal, nuclear power, and uncon- 

energy legislation; theoretical aspects of 

ы ar nts for energy policy; hard, soft, and 
ed energy paths social, legal, and institutional barriers to new 

technologies in 

Combating 


tal impact 
> 

і rogram Man 
"ünàgement 
Concepts 
Projects i 


forms. T 


id scarcity do 


extract processing, and utilization. Attention is given to 


*carcity, using methods that have th 


the least cost and environmen- 


› 


agement (3 
science. tr 


ıe Systems approach, and traditional managerial 
applied to a vari l 


t typical cases, such as technical programs and 
n government an 


industry Spring 


Cons 
truction Man: 
E anagement I (3 
ypes of co Y 


nstruction r 


important тачир procurement, aspects of contracts and specifications 
nds, тес} projec ~ management, subcontracting, project income insurance, 
C lanics ens Fal 
/ instruction Management II (3 
Tesource гац; p к construction projects planning scheduling control 
-abor relations .. ind least-cost expediting (CPM and PERT techniques) 
'Onstrueti, o P ect safety (OSHA Spring 
канон ^^ Management III (3 
Using n of quantitative m dels t iction management problems 
$ nd risk analysis applied probability con 
practice, simulation of th« construction process, 
rogramming. Formulation and solution of quanti 
е of case studies. Integrated use of the micro 
e cre n ànd management and spreadsheet 


Resources (3 


šis, design, and implementat 


id img entation of on-line management 


idministration of engineering and related areas. Use of 


€ — M 


| 
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ments analysis 
ance evalua 
Elements 0 


information systems, including feasibility studies, require 
specifications, hardware and software considerations, perform 


tion, implementation plans, and postmortem considerations. du 
a transmission an 


nt, 
facilities manage 
rsus decentral 
ers in distribu 


information-processing technology, including dat 
puter networking. Consideration of tame sharing, 
stand-alone computers, service bureaus, centralization ve 
tion, with emphasis on the use of micro- and minicomput 


processing (Fall and Spring) 

Production Management (3) 4 grated 
Consideration of production operations in the context of an — 
company strategy. Process and trade off analyses, capacity manageme 
planning, technology planning (Spring) 

Computer Systems in Information Management (3) untin£ 


Use of computers in information systems, with emphasis on арі! 
lytical tools, logic d 


applications. Introduction to microcomputer ané . 
nications 


ers, hardware and software concepts, and data commu 
tals. Laboratory required (Fall, Spring, Summer) € 
Administration of Research and Development (3) nizationdl 
Study of technological innovation as à vital part of the org? jzation, 
adaptation process. Role of the technical manager 1n using — j 
planning, and motivation to accomplish research and developm 

tives (Fall) 

Survey of Information Systems (3) 
The information industry; mainframes, 
tions, office automation systems. Information system 
computer architecture, concept of computer language, nical ys 
engineering information systems, the data base, data commu requisit” 
tems, computer communication networks Laboratory require™ 

EAd 254 or permission of instructor (Fall and Spring) А 
Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) problems m 
Case studies in engineering economic planning, йж. alent Р 
engineering economy. Prerequisite: EAd 160 ог ап -— Spring 
engineering economy, permission of instructor (Fall an 
Finance for Engineers (3) 

Financial concepts encountered in engineering 
ments, costing, inventories, profitability analysis, 
ing, capital formation (Fall) 


unic 

semiconductors, telecomm" . 

s for è in 
es 

languag en gt 


~ te 
jal st@ 
8: financ jt, lea 


situation 
depreciation, c 


Transportation Management I (3) ; | considerat! odal 
Integration of social, technical, economic, and m Focus 0 
shape transportation systems and their managemen" 


histories and relative advantages (Fall) from 
Transportation Management II (3) Ane indust? уа. 
р‹ ment of the airline of derer? 


Investigation of the economics and manage c 

^T : a1 e impact” 

the U.S. and international perspectives Topics ince (Spring) 

tion and politics on the provision of air transportation. " 


solving (3) 
m Solving ( - ad 
ا‎ с method in solving "T 


: rs : 
ubjective 2 rol charte 


Elements of Decision Making and Р 
Concepts and quantitative techniques of scie 
istrative problems. Role of decision criteria and $ 


analysis. Model building, testing, solving 


sampling inspection. Experimentation to diffe gression and p* 115 
els: statistical tests, analysis of variance, linear го requisite: A 


Application to nonmathematical formulations. 
OR 201; or EAd 170 (Fall, Spring, Summer! frame” 
Comparative Expert Systems (3) mparisons amon, nce é 
Types of expert systems and their applica . different types го 
based, rule-based, and frame-rule expert вузет тор dialects and i» 
tainty calculus (CFs, Bayes, Shafer Dempster); L ures сотр 


— stics. 
ming environments; and various search heurt 


tions. Co 
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by laboratory work with most of the 


commercially available expert system 
Shells, with LISP mac hines 


and environments 


and with actual engineering 
management applications F 


ап and Spring 
Systems Analysis and Management I 


j 
The Systems or holistic approach as a me thodology 


í 


for making decisions and 


allocating resources. Analysis by means of ob ectives, alternatives, models 
А criteria, and feedback. Ргеге juisite: EAd 269 Fall 
989 с 
* Systems Analysis and Management II (3) 
“Xtension and elaboration of systems analvsis techniques, including their 
application to industry input-output structures, human behavior in organi 
zations, and military s tuations. Prerequisite: EAd 281 or permission of 
д Instructor pring 
“85 Semin. ) 
Seminar: Administrative Problems (3) 


Ndividual analysis of com 
tion and dig 


(Fall 


287 Deci Є Я ' ‘ 
Sion Support Systems and Models (3) 
Intended to e to decision tools and the modeling process, and 
modelers and sy stem designers to the decision maker’s perspective. Impact of 
Uman behay and situational factors on choice of com- 


Puter-base simplified models. Review of theory, languages, and 
methods ir 


lex administrative problems, with group evalua- 


ission. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of graduate credit 
and Spring 


Xpose managers 


ioral, managerial 
d technique 


1 System modeling and 


artificial intelligence. Management of the 
д deling Process, including predesign, software costing (make or buy), 
evelopment, verification, validation, and implementation cycles. Case 
one ties. (Fall 

.echnolog, Issue Analysis (3 

onte А Teen ы: 
ia ntextua] background and intellectual basis for addressing technology 
88Ue. 

ues in the Public and private sectors Technology impact assessment, 
Oreca : 


isting, innoy 
transfer 


(Fall) 


2 
9 Human Factors 
Identifying 


Interfaces. such аз ‹ 


Instrument 
tion; hum 


ton, and the principles and practices of technology 
as elements of 


t à Systematic approact 


‘PE 


to making technology decisions 


Engineering (3 


human needs and human factors of common human machine 


ings of human factors and cogni 


as information processors. Methodologies for measur- 


case t sung machine inte riaces from the human factors viewpoint, 
5 > " i 

logica] ci. 8 of successful human-machine interfaces, job design and techno 
al c a 

(Fall) Change. Hands-on experience in designing and evaluating interfaces 


"/nterprises 3 
dint vier of technology-based companies from the entrepreneur's 
, “am management of an enterprise in a computer-simulated 
ве working in technical firms and for govern 
depend on technical firms as suppliers Fall) 
of Technology I (3 
Industria] с ч 


i Е 


Designs d for the 


Me 
294 nt Personne] y he 


1 
юав al 


7 


inology projects, with special atten- 


295 


vent as a market. Products, channels pricing, 


! Selling as elements of strategy Spring) 
nt of Technica] Information (3 
ySical structures of data bases: record structures transaction 
methods, inverted files l'raditional storage techniques, 


data bases, data bases for com- 


oblem ‘ "hgine« ring Fall and Sp 
neering Admin 
ғ ' Providing th 
* Studied to CN. 


ng 


e 


lortunitv t 


pportunity to app 
í 


istration (3 
t | 


y concepts and tools previ- 


in engineering administration 
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Students work individually or in small groups, each on a problem propose 
by the student and approved by the instructor (Fall, Spring, Summer 
Research (arr.) А 
Basic or applied research in engineering administration or systems analyte 
Open to master's degree candidates in the department. May repea 
credit (Fall and Spring) 
Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and Spring) 


Special attention to marketing research, negotiation, 
marketing. Required for master's degree in t 
technology program. Prerequisite EAd 294 or permissio 
(Fall, even years) ; 
Management Information Systems and Networks (3) д mphasis 
Advanced course in management information systems (MIS) with ё reali 
on technologies for making computer communication networks ction й 
Traditional methodologies used in the developme 
computer/communication networks and distribute ре aniza 
resulting impact and trends in the development of MIS within d Spring 
Prerequisite: EAd 254 or permission of instructor. F а 
Construction Management IV (3) бишле i 
Construction methods and machinery Examination of equipe y mansée 
for construction, economics of equipment ownership, selection rs for equ?” 
ment of optimum equipment for projects. Use of microcompute 
ment simulation (Fall and Spring) 
Advanced Topics in Management (3) 9 concerning 00 
nt literature m odd yes) 


Reading and discussion of classical and rece 


philosophy and application of management principles. 
Technological Forecasting (3) 6 ting, re 
Concepts and methodology: normative and exploratory огеса and 


allocation and forecasting, technology transfer, technological n years) 
effects on forecasting, technology assessment (Spring, et 
Cost Effectiveness (3) hods am 
Concepts of evaluation of engineered systems, current met 
methodology, system resource requirements, probability апо 
in cost-effectiveness studies, systems approach to cost-e 
Prerequisite: EAd 160 or equivalent (Spring, even ye 
Advanced Study (arr.) e 
Limited to professional degree candidates 1n the depart 
repeated for credit (As arranged) 

Seminar: Professional Project (3—3) ment. 
Limited to professional degree candidates in the depart 
(Fall and Spring) 

Advanced Reading and Research (атт). can 
Limited to professional degree and Doctor of Science 
repeated for credit Fall and Spring) 4 
Dissertation Research (arr.) ted for credit- 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repes 

(Fall and Spring) 


nt. May ” 


be 
didates- May 


2 
5 5 
э 
HE 
м 
o vo 
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Operations Research — 


Professors W.H. Marlow, D. Gross (Chair), N.D. Singpurwalla, A.V. Fiact? 
G.P. McCormick, J.E. Falk, R.M. Soland, R.H. Clark, D.R. Miller llo, 

Professorial Lecturers J.D. Waller, C.C. Sherbrooke, W. R. Nunn, С. e: 
G.R. McNichols, D.R. Edmonds, S.J. Balut, P.J. Evanovich, W.P. Hu 
J.F. Ince, J.W. Johnson, J.L. Kreuser, K.R. Hoffman, S.E. Nevius, = 
Nussbaum, N.D. Kahn, B.L. Schwartz 

Associate Professorial Lecturers P.F. McCoy, J.S.-H. Wu, R.H.F. Jackson 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer R. Soyer 


Programs in operations research lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Sc of 


Master of Science, and Doctor of Science and to the professional de 
Applied Scientist. 


Undergraduate Program in Systems Analysis 
and Engineering 


In systems analysis and engineering, scientific methods and e Jarly 
techniques are applied to the solution of management problems, рагы prs 
those concerning the most efficient and effective use of resources. Tact е 
seek to observe, understand, and predict the behavior of human- 
systems so that the best decisions about these systems can be made. 
Applications of systems analysis and engineering can be foun © post 
everywhere—in the single waiting line now used at most banks e utes 
offices; in the signal synchronization that improves traffic flow; 1n [lector 
and schedules of food distributors, delivery services, and garbage enc and 
Other applications include choosing fire station locations; coordina jon “ 
scheduling tasks for large construction projects; scheduling the p! ing spare: 
manufactured items such as automobiles and appliances; determin rs; nd 
parts needs for the automobile industry and for individual lo , police 
calculating fair multiple-shift work schedules for airline crews, nu 
officers, and emergency service personnel. 
Systems analysis and engineering uses 
design, analyze, and improve operations and management system int 
interdisciplinary field, combining many techniques and theories omi 
ing, mathematics, computer science, statistics, management, s technique 
Because of its great range of applications and varied scienti а 
this profession is a dynamic and vital one. Systems analysis "using 
ing should be considered by the student who is interested in 
matics, statistics, engineering, and other sciences to find practica 


problems. 


to 

ч : . et 
a body of specialized m jt is 9" 
tions 10 


Core Curriculum d mathe? 
The first four semesters introduce the fundamentals of science ^y sciences pal 
ics and include study in English, the humanities, an the эмм! p ot OO 

During the last four semesters, the student concentrate admi strat! 
courses in operations research, computer science, engineerin tive trac 
and statistics. In addition, the student chooses a technical e 


198 
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_ 88 mm b х 


àrea of Special interest, such as production systems, energy systems, manage- 


ment decision systems, computer systems, or financial systems 
First S 
em 
Semester 
E CSci 51 Applications of Computers (3) 
ngl 9 or 10 English Composition Language as Communication (3) 
Math 31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3 
Phys 13: General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3 
Elective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Seco 
nd $, 
~~ vemester 
Chem 13: General Chemistry (4 
CSci 52 Computers and Societal Problems (3 


Single-Variable Calculus II (3 
Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 


^0 57: Analytical Mechanics I 
Ар8е 113 Engineering Analysis I (3 
Math 3: Assembly Language Programming of Microcomputers (3) 
33: Multivariable Calculus (3 
Electricity and Magnetism (3 


ective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 
Fo 
иһ $, 
e 
T ""mester 
^ 58 Analytical Mechanics II (3 
ApS 114 Engineering Analysis II (3 
Math 115 Engineering Analysis III (3 
Тө Introduction to Matrix Theory (3 
Elective Modern Physics 


Selected from | 


1uManities or social sciences (3) 


| ySis and Engineering Curriculum 
[ 


CSei T^ Engineering Analysis IV 

CSci 1g), Algorithmic Methods 
Jiscrete Structures for Cx mputing 

Stat 187 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) 

> í Introduction to Sampling (3 

Selected trom humanities or social sciences (3 


` 2, 
Ед 160 Programming and Data St 


I tructures (3 
OR 10 с troduction to Engineering Economic Analvsis 
| Stat 118. | Urvey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3 М 
ча х І 
Elective m ВТеввіоп Analysis (3 
Electi, “echnical elective selected from chosen track (see below) (3 


` elect 


ed from ! 


iumanities or social sciences (3 f 
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CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
OR 135: Analytic Methods for Management and Policy I (3) 
OR 190: Applied Systems Analysis and Engineering (3) 

| Stat 181: Applied Time Series Analysis (3) 

| Elective: Technical elective selected from chosen track (3) 


! 
| Seventh Semester | —— 
| 


Eighth Semester | "эа _— . 


i 
| 
| — 
|| 


OR 151: Linear Programming (3) 

OR 173: Digital Systems Simulation (3) 

| OR 191: Problems in Operations Research (3) 

| Elective: Two technical electives selected from chosen track (6) 


Technical Elective Tracks 


| Each systems analysis and engineering major must take four 
the following technical elective tracks. 


courses in on 


Computer Systems 


E CSci 151: System Software and Software Engineering (3) 
i CSci 156: Introduction to Operating Systems (3) 

CSci 171: Computational Methods for Simulation (3) 
{ CSci 177: Programming for Management Systems (3) 
CSci 178: Introduction to Database Management (3) 
CSci 185: Introduction to Computer Graphics (3) 


| Control and Instrumentation Systems 


EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 

EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 

| EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) : (3) 
5 : 2d i 

| EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design 


EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 
| EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) 
EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 


| 
| | | Electrical Energy Systems 
| 


| Electromechanical Systems 


ME 117: Engineering Computations (3) 

| ME 126: Fluid Mechanics I (3) 

| ME 134: Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 3 

| ME 182: Electromechanical Control System Design (3) 


Environmental Systems 


CE 193: Hydraulics (3) e 

CE 194: Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply А 
s tion 

CE 197: Environmental Engineering Il: Waste and Pollu 


ME 126: Fluid Mechanics I (3) 


3) 
and pon o € 
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Financial S ystems 


Acct 51 
Acct 52 
BAd 120 
BAd 123 


Introductory Financial Accounting (3) 
Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) 
Business Finance (3 

Investment and Portfolio Management (3 


Management Decision Systems 


BAd 140 
BAd 183 
BAd 188 
BAd 191 
Sei 177 


CSci 178 


Basic Marketing Management (3 

Logistics Management (3 

Managing Production/Operations (3 
Fundamentals of Management (3 
Programming for Management Systems (3) 
Introduction to Database Management (3 


Mathematical Systems 


Math 101 
Math 103 


Math 113: Graph l'heory (3 
== 22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3—3 
жа 139: Advanced Calculus I (3 

МАШ 140 Advanced Calculus II 


Math 157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) 


Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3 
Computability (3 


е 
chanical Energy Systems 


‹ terials Science (3 
Thermodynamics 
Thermodynamic Systems 


Energy Conversion (3 


59. NI и Е 
ıe 94: Naval Ship Systems I (3 
x 125 Naval Ship Systems II (3 
| NS "^ Navigation and Naval Operations I (3 
Ў Navigation and Naval Operations II 


Ne 
Work Systems 
EE 11 
EE 19 


э 


Linear Networks I (3 

Linear Networks II (3 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3 
Network Analysis and Design (3 


if > 
Auction Systems 


BAq 191 Managing Production/Operations (3 


1 140 undamentals of Management (3 
ME 192 Materials Science (3) 
Y roduct Design and Process Engineering (3) 


S ‚ 
айсы, Systems 


| Stat T Analysis of Variance (3 { 
Stat 18; Contingency Table Techniques (3 i 

Intermediate Statistical Laboratory t 
Stat 188 Statistical Computir 


1g Packages (3) 
: 9nparametric Statist: 


cal Inference (3 
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Advanced Standing 
Graduates of the systems analysis and engineering curriculum аге i 
2 semester hours of advanced standing applicable to the master’s program 
operations research at GWU. 


given 


Operations Research Undergraduate Courses 


101 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) ling 
| Basic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations research mode! 
as applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military € 
making. Linear, integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; ne 
game theory. Prerequisite: Math 33 or OR 130 or equivalent. 
(Fall and Spring) 
102 Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) jing 88 
Basic concepts and techniques of stochastic operations research moie vision 
| applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision 
making. Markov chains, queuing, inventory, reliability, forecasting, 
analysis, and simulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33 or 
equivalents (Fall and Spring) : 
130 Computational Techniques for Management Science (3) e decision 


ments 


4 , k iv 
Use of microcomputers in formulating and solving quantitati 
problems of management science and operations research. i emati- 


BASIC programming language; use of software packages; basic m 
alculus. 


cal functions, linear equations and matrices, elementary € requir 
use microcomputers in the Decision Support Systems Laboratory. 
site: Math 3 or equivalent (Fall and Spring) 
| 135 Analytic Methods for Management and Policy I (3) : 
} ods lanag ta 3 th theory, stock 


Various quantitative techniques, such as simulation, grow discounting 
flow analysis, statistics, cost-benefit analysis, cash flows and . i i 
mathematical programming, difference equations, and their к= of their 

| analysis are presented in a practical context and viewed in empha 
utility in the management-policy context. System dynamics ш 
Prerequisite: Stat 51 or equivalent (Fall) РУ 

151 Linear Programming (3) : ni 
Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas, with emphasis ОР Pg 
linear programming problems. Simplex procedures, duality M ‘problems: 
ric linear programming and sensitivity analysis, transpor ring) 
Prerequisite: OR 101 or permission of instructor (Fall and 5р 

173 Discrete Systems Simulation (3) Modeling comple? 
Monte Carlo simulation of discrete stochastic models. б n 
operations research systems. Simulation languages. у simul E 
random-deviate generation. Statistical design and analys! ch a8 дей 

"alid: ! i s. Applications 8U 116, 
experiments. Validation of simulation models рр івіќе: pse 
ing, inventory, scheduling, and computer models Pret 
CSci 51, OR 101, 102; or equivalents; or permission of ins 
(Spring) : 

190 Applied Systems Analysis and Engineering (3) f student comp 
Use of existing computer software and development 0 in aly* 
programs to solve problems in systems analysis and ree use the Fall) 
and solution of case studies and design problems 58: OR 101, 102. 
Support Systems Laboratory. Prerequisite CSci 158; up 

191 Problems in Operations Research (3) basis. Each small eo 
Field experience in operations research on à team by operations TRAN 
locates an actual problem and formulates а ep wiedge of FOR 

| models. Class evaluation of progress Prerequisite: kno 

| or BASIC (Fall and Spring) 
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OR 277: Queuing Theory 
OR 279: Inventory Control 


y be elected. 


With the approval of the adviser, other courses within the department ma 


Defense Science 


OR 237: Logistics Planning 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR 262: Decision Analysis 

OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 
OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


may be elected: 


With the approval of the adviser, other courses within the department 


Energy Systems 


OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 
OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 279: Inventory Control 


ivil 
| of Civ! 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Department 


Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


Logistics Engineering 


OR 237: Logistics Planning 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 253: Integer and Network Programming 
OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 

OR 279: Inventory Control 

OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


of 
„artments © 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Гор сй Eng" 
Economics, Engineering Administration, Management Science, an 
neering and Computer Science 


Mathematical Modeling in Information Systems 


OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 

Introduction to Scheduling 

Queuing Theory nts of 


ре 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected к=к and 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science, Engineering 
agement Science 


Mathematical Optimization 


OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 

OR 253: Integer and Network Programming 

OR 261: Theory of Games " 
OR 275 - Sc ling i 
)R 275: Introduction to Scheduling P science offeri 


li 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from apP 


and the Department of Mathematics 


Model Building for Transportation Flows 


OR 231 Theory f Trafi 
OR : | 


1 i ir $ 1 
OR 252: Nonlinear P: gr 
OR 254 Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
OR 273: Discrete Sy tems Sir at 


OR 277 Queuir Гү 
OR 281: Reliabilit 


ith the appro, 
чы апіса], and Environmental Engineering; Engineering Administration: and Urban 
gional Planning 


E 


t the adviser irses may be elected from the Departments of Civil 
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Perations Research in 


Industrial Engineering Systems 


i Nonlinear Optimization Theory 


1dviser, other courses within the department may be elected 


Марн». г: 
Plitatiye Decision Making for Public Policy 


Linear Pr mamn 


Applicati: ns of 


nd Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
Theory 


Forecastir , 1 T 


th th 
е г x les 
MechanicapProval 9f the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments of Civil, 
} al. ; ` . 
Urban and es Environmental Er gineering; Economics; Public Administration: and 


egional Planning 


271: Forecasting T 


Discr« te Systems Sin 
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Concent Study in Operations Research with a 
Master of don їп Management Science— 
The , "Clence Degree Program 


ations research with а concentration in manage- 
udents t 


` 
lecisior 


apply quantitative techniques to problems of 
Xing, and policy analysis. While it develops 
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knowledge of basic mathematics, the program is oriented toward quantitati 
modeling of problems and their solution using modern management scien 
software. 


Admission Requirements 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study in the schol 
applicants for the master's program in operations research with a concen of 
tion in management science must have adequate introductory know ge 
mathematics and statistics. This requirement can be met by satisfac 
completion of ApSc 115 and OR 130, or approved equivalents. 


Required Courses 


Core courses required in the field of management science are OR 201, 202, 2% 
236, 299—300 (for those electing a thesis) ог 291 (for the nonthesis option ; Jast | 
EAd 287. Students electing OR 291 normally complete this course in the ith 
semester of study. The remainder of the program is generally selec "tions 
the approval of the adviser, from courses in the Departments of | " 
Research, Engineering Administration, and Economics. The following © 

are recommended: 


EAd 251: Management of Information Resources 
EAd 253: Production Management 
EAd 254: Computer Systems in Information Management 
EAd 269: Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving 
EAd 270: Expert Systems 
EAd 295: Management of Technical Information 

Econ 217-18: Survey of Economics 


Professional Degree Program 


ied 
f Appi 
This program of advanced study and research leads to the degree tunity for 
Scientist. The program is designed to provide an educational pP with 
students interested in pursuing study beyond the masters 


emphasis on applied subject matter rather than on basic research. 


Admission Requirements 


Applicants must meet the general requirements for 


toward 
admission to study from ? 


the professional degree in the School: an appropriate master ° thematic, © 
recognized institution; a bachelor’s degree in engineering, < indic 7 
administration; and evidence of a capacity for productive wor alen quanti 
prior scholarship. In certain cases, applicants who have equiv 
tive backgrounds may be considered. 
Program of Study and Requirements " pand” 

1 ; hm j 
The program of study consists of an applied operations researc rs із ai г 


: x ou 
applied out-of-department minor. A minimum of 30 semester hor 12 ho 
to earn the professional degree, including (a) а minimu 


hour applied minor in a field other 


( atior arcn, and (d) either a 3-hour professional degree project 
{ € 

К 391) or another 300-leve ourse 1r perations research Appropriate 
Minor areas nclude economics: er administration; systems analysis 


Omputer scienc 
Panning; transportation systems; environmental engine« ring; and energy 
етв, Professional 

PPartment's M 
Study can be 


e; systems science 


, and controls; urban and regional 


degree candidates in operations research must pass the 


aster's ( rehensive Examination before their final program 


ipproved. Full-time st idents are advised to take the 


compre 
Within one year of their admission; all students must take the 


Ха " 
„mination wıthın two years. Extensions are permitted at the department's 
"Kretion 


Doctor of Science Degree Program 


Adm. 

mission Requirements 
"Dblica ts 
tug саль 
чы 1001. utstanding professional performance is also considered 
*Valuating А ants « 


neet the general requirements for admission to doctoral 


0 f 

perat n language is requir rthe D rofS ce degree program in 
Must lons research. A proficienc І пе computer programming language 
Xa * demonstr ited before the student is admitted to the doctoral qualifying 

Dàtion 

Pro 

Dy. AMS of Study 

Octo 

Чоӊ ren P'Ograms are plar ned to give students sufficient breadth in opera- 


and depth in areas of specializati 


ч enable th« m to complete 
: a 
areas tons that 


Will make significant contributions to the field Possible 


include mathematical programming muiticriteria decision 


inve к: 
"Der nventory queuing, and reliability. In addition to the major in 
search, two minor are normally required 
) T "m 
Seco I Ч Bene rally is ir рү iatics, or statistics The 
і 
ера nor May be nosen from within the department or from other 
its Ments of E ni 1 ithin | r 
al, nd t the { niversity, such as business administration civil, mechan 
` е , 
чар te DVironment; ‘ neering; economics: electrical « ngineering 


Г go 
Mage SClence engir 


e ng admi tration; health care admin 
(баһа ent > " x x " А 1 
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Ry, ateg Will } 5 =a 2 - 
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Professional Fields and Research Interests of 
Operations Research Faculty 


aen t کے‎ mm nm cu 
pem m өк cart m 


aeri 


pte ET > 


aie ra EE 


ee 


Rolf H. Clark 


James E. Falk 


Areas of Specialization 


Capital budgeting 
Feedback modeling 
Managerial economics 
Policy analysis 


Mathematical 
programming 

Numerical methods 

Mathematical modeling 


h 
Areas of Recent Rese 
Cost-benefit analysis 
Cost estimating an 

analysis 
Manpower planning 
Military planning 
Nonconvex programming 
Sequential optimizatio 
problems 
Sequential games . 
Application of optimizà 
tion methods to 
economics, military, 


logistics, and location 
problems nods 
Anthony V. Fiacco Mathematical Penalty function met y 
programming Approximation an in non- 
Numerical methods sitivity analysis ! 


Donald Gross 


W.H. Marlow 


Garth P. McCormick 


Douglas R. Miller 


linear programming 


Mathematical modeling ion and 
Stability analysis Parametric solution 
} м bounding techniques ji 
Applications to water Pn, 
lution, structural 
тапро 


Inventory theory 
Queuing theory 


Mathematical methods 
and numerical pro- 
cedures in operations 
research and man- 
agement science 

Mathematical 
programming 

Numerical methods 

Mathematical modeling 


Applied probability 


energy, ап Р 
imations 
Queuing арго 
Inventory mode rks 
Closed queuing netwo 
Logistics 


Systems effectiveness 


Rate of convergence 


of algorithms ing 
Nonconvex per 
to 


Risk analysis ice 
Avionics maintenan 


Nu 
NU Stochastic processes 

iN 1 

NY Simulation x modele, inference 
N Mathematical statistics Statistica irical dis 
i using emp! 

i i jons А 

Y tributio 

{ > ig in 
М Stochastic models ring 
UA S 

Wi lymer eng! 

1 


Areas of Specialization Areas of Recent Research 
Nozer D. Singpurwalla Applied probability Applications of time 

and mathematical series analysis to 
statistics reliability problems 

Reliability theory and Bayesian theory and 
applications methodology 

l'ime series analysis Extreme value theory 
and forecasting and applications 

Fault tree analysis Nonparametric character 

Kalman filtering and its izations of distributions 
applications and their testing 


Software reliability 
Maintenance policies 


Richard M. Soland 


Decision theory 


| Mathematical 


Perations Research Graduate Courses 
9 Y 

RA pure) of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) 
asic conce pts and tec hniques of deterministi 

as applied to probl 

making. Lir 


Бате theor 


wear, int 


y Pre re 
(Fall and Spring 

Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 
Basic concepts and techn 
applied to problems in 
Making. M; 
analysis and simulati 
equivalents F 
Mathem 
Methods 
Invo] 
all 


209 


iques of stochastic operatior 


irkov hains ue ng. inm 


209 iul ] Spring 


id 
atics in Operations Research I (3 
for developing deter 
ving a number of 1 
Cations Apr 
for line 


хт real multivariate analysis. Prerequisite: Math 3 
all and Sprir 

Mathemas; А 
- matics in Operations Research II (3) 

Methods for М 

Involving 


to data represent 


ar and nonlinear optimi nr 


optimization mode 


ig 


develo 


applications of « 


tia] à 1 complex variables. Applications of linear differen 
(per difference ind differential difference systems to various 
re к 
ait ations research Applications of modern numerical methods. Pr requi 
23 е Math )3 or « Р F nd fins 
“31 quivalent 1 1 Spring 


> 
ج‎ э 
ini r 
efi tions and measurement of traffic stream parameters, dynamic theories 
Ow-the | 
EN the leader models of traffic flow Kinematic theories and fluid analo 
5; traffic cybern, ti 


св, statistical distributi 


Operations Research—Graduate 


Mathematical modeling Optimal facility location 
Interactive multiple 
criteria optimization 
programming Multiple criteria decision 
models in the public 
and private sectors 
Solution and applications 
of structured integer 
programming problems 
Discrete optimization in 
stochastic systems 


perations research modeling 


ıs research modeling as 


industrial, governmental, and militarv 


forecastin 


t l g, decision 
n. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33 or OF 


ministic decision models in operations research 
f variables. Applications of linear models for resource 
1 and algorithmic procedures 
Is. Applications of linear algebra 


3 or equivalent 


ping stochastic dex sion models in operations res 


ULIONS ar d queuing theory 


235 


236 
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tic approaches to static delay problems, simulation of traffic problems. 
Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33; or equivalents (As arranged) 
Analytic Methods for Management and Policy I (3) 

(Same as Econ 211) 

Various quantitative techniques, such as simulation, growth theory, stock 
flow analysis, statistics, cost-benefit analysis, cash flows and discounting 
mathematical programming, difference equations, and their roles in policy 
analysis, presented in a practical context and viewed in terms of their utility 
in the management policy context System dynamics is emphasized. 

uisite: Stat 51 or equivalent (Fall) 

Analytic Methods for Management and Policy H (3) 

Application of concepts presented in OR 235 through case studies analyte? 
on microcomputers. System dynamics approach to policy and manageme & 
problems. Use of electronic spreadsheets and graphics for statistical eti. 
tion and regression analysis; application of results in system dynam! 
models. Some optimization and sensitivity analyses. Prerequisite: OR 235. 
(Spring) 

Logistics Planning (3) йй 
Quantitative methods in model building for logistics systems, inclu 
organization, procurement, transportation, inventory, maintenance 115, 
their interrelationships. Stresses applications. Prerequisite: 


Math 33; or equivalents (Spring, even years) 

Linear Programming (3) Е ge 
Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas, with emphasis lems 
eral linear programming problems. Simplex procedures, duality pro tion 
parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysis, transpo 
problems. Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructor. 

(Fall and Spring) 

Nonlinear Programming I (3) rder opti 
Basic topics in optimization theory, including first- and second-o ]vin£ 


mality criteria, convexity, duality, and algorithms Methods for ems 
unconstrained, linearly constrained, and nonlinearly constrain P prin) 
Applications. Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructor. 
Integer and Network Programming (3) 

Methods and applications of optimization problems requiring inte 
tions. Implicit enumeration, branch-and-bound, and cutting plane inimum 
Network programming, including shortest route, maximum flow, mation!) 
cost flow, and minimum spanning tree problems. Eleme 
complexity. Prerequisite: OR 201, 251; or permission of in 
(Fall, even years) ( 
Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theor? nonline?! 
Introduction to penalty function methods for solving linear g” i 
optimization problems through use of existing computer codes. nutriti? 
of optimization models in application areas of structural derer y, stati 
pollution control, inventory control, energy, economics, psycho (Fall) 
tics, and chemical processes. Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalen" 
Theory of Games (3) 

Study of mathematical models with applications to 


gral solu- 


nts of comp 
structor. 


a amon 
the relationships ^ 
nization mum 


independent competitive entities (that is, persons Or orga e opt 4 
environment of competition, bargaining, or bidding), selection’ ming an 
strategies, mini-max concept, connections with linear prog" sum games 
decision functions, two-person and n-person zero and nonzero 
Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

Decision Analysis (3) | and un r one 9 
Study of decision making under certainty and uncertainty “ue Л 


several criteria. Decision analysis and decision trees, t 
tion, subjective probability and Bayesian statistics, 


ries, multiple-criteria decision making and multip 


utility and a айо» 
le-criteri@ op 


Operations Research—Graduate 211 


Боа! programming. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, OR 201, 202: ‹ 


г permission of 
instructor Spring, odd years 


27 Forecasting Techniques (3 
Introduction to various tec hniques of forecasting available to an operations 
research analyst or engineer. T )pics include the use of regression analysis in 
forecast ther heuristic forecasting techniques Emphasis on detailed 
development of the Box-Jenkins techr ique for time-series analysis, includ 
Ing moving averages and exponential smoothing as special cases. Applica 
Чоп to engineering, business, and economic situations, using special com 
puter program packages. Prerequisite ApSc 116, OR 202; or equivalents 
Fall, odd ye 

95 

“ld Discrete Systems Simulation (3 
Monte Vario simulation of discrete st ichastic models Modeling complex 
Operations research syster simulation languages. Random-number and 
random-deviate generation. Statistica] design and analysis of simulation 
*Xperiments. Validation of simulation models Applications such as queu- 
ng, inventory, scheduling, and с mputer models. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, 
CSci 51, OR 201 202; or equivalents; or permission of instructor Spring) 

975 

ёа muroduc tion to Scheduling (3 
heory of scheduling with emphasis on industrial applications, assembly line 
balanc Ing equencir I z of n machine shops. Mathe- 
Matical optimiza and computer simulation 
approaches to these 202, 251; or permission 

95 of instructor As 

277 


Queuing Theory 
; làracteri 
Additional Ma ark 
death processes, finit 
queues. Mods 


annel exponential models 


| models, including birth 


angian models, and series 


is with general arriva service terns. Model building, 
“Sic solution techniques, and torma! theoretical developments. Prerequi 
on, €: ApSc 116 OR 202: or nission of instructor Spring 
279 


могу Control (3 
Application of matt 


T techniques to decisions about when and how 
much to produce or Various m models of inventory 
“ystems with detern 1 stochastic demands, continuous and periodic 
review Policies, multi-item models with cor ints, multi-echelon models 
De "mand uncertainty and forecasting in inventory models Prerequisite 

28] ApS¢ 116, OR 202: or permissior uctor Fall 
Reliability Theory I (3 
PICS introdu ng mathematical and statistical theories of reliability 
Mathemat al the theory of coherent structures, association of random 
variables stochas total positivity, preservation 
theorems bounds theory: probabilistic deriva 
Hon of failure m and sequential life testing 
pl, dures І mmonly used military standard 

289 ^ ans. Prerequ ApSc 116, OR 202; or equivalents Fall) 

4 

Tomuity С ontrol and Acceptance Sampling (3 
ance ( кә ring i id statistical ар; roaches to quality assur 
Outo, "yeh sampling by attributes and variables. 
qu lity 49 uit iality, relati if between reliability and 
lig OR 2 "ne кап өм s and time hods Prerequisite: ApSc 

29] Pr * OF 281; or permission of instructor Spring, odd years 
roblems in Operations Research (3 | 
OCatec ^ — in operations research on a te am basis Each small "- 
models ( itam pr А - as d torm Hates a solution by operations research 


rogi 'rerequisite: Knowledge of FORTRAN 
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291 


298 


299—300 


351 


377 


381 


391 


397 


398 


399 


Special Topics in Operations Research (3) for 
Selected topics in operations research, as arranged. May be repeated 
credit. Prerequisite: permission of instructor 

Research (arr.) 

Basic or applied research in operations research May be repeated fo 
(Fall and Spring) 

Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and Spring) 

Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) І nch 
Special topics selected from fractional and geometric programming, bre cal 
and-bound methods, max—min problems, pseudo-Boolean programming’ ign 
culus of variations, optimal control, penalty function methods, Lagra scale 
algorithms, fixed-point procedures, sensitivity analysis, an 5 ring) 
programming. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission of instructor. (5р 
Nonlinear Programming 11 (3) „шй {һе 
Continuation of OR 252. Optimality conditions, convex analysis, е" 
development of families of unconstrained and constrained algorithms? ies of 
in greater depth. Key results selected for discussion from severa rate of 
current importance in mathematical programming, such as duality, vit) 
convergence, nonconvex programming, factorable functions, an "D 
analysis. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission of instructor. (#8 
Advanced Topics in Forecasting (3) NE- models: 
Continuation of OR 271. Estimation of parameters of Box-Jenkin els for 
transfer function models for relating two or more time series, 1 schemes 
intervention analysis and for feedforward and feedback contro. ^ other 
Kalman filtering and Bayes empirical Bayes methods in fo f time series 


г credit 


techniques useful in forecasting, such as spectral analysis > and discus 
including cross-spectral analysis and Fourier analysis. Revie 8100 
j lent, or Pê 


sion of current literature. Prerequisite: OR 271 or equiva 
of instructor. (Spring, even years) 

Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations 
Selected applied probability models, including t 
theory, Markov chains, semi-Markov processes, rege A [ications Y 
continuous-time, denumerable-state Markov processes. рр ial topics 


queues, inventories, and other operations research systems. (Fall) 
f instructor. 


Research (3) ews! 
he Poisson process, гй 
nerative P А 


Prerequisite: ApSc 116, OR 277; ог permission 0 í 
Reliability Theory II (3) ‚ а] theories 4 
1 \ J « cal E 
Topics of current interest in the mathematical and айы jon of mul 


reliability. Mathematical theory includes stochastic C -bilit 
tivariate survival, shock models and wear processes, and reliabi sent 
for multistate components. Statistical theory includes recen odd years) 
in analysis of failure data. Prerequisite OR 281. (Spring, i. 
Project for Professional Degree (3) 

Limited to students in the professional degree program. 
Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) id ur 
Advanced topics from the literature of operations resea fessional J^. 
presentation, and discussion Reading assignments өр? 
nals selected by the instructor and the student. May "D 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and Spr ina 
Advanced Reading and Research (агт.) b ualifying exam 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of 30009 q 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring redi 
Dissertation Research (arr.) credit. 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates May be repeated М 

(Fall and Spring) é 


Required Courses in SEAS Undergraduate 
u 


<Urricula Offered by Columbian College 


J Үү sin SFAS ndergraduate ‹ irricula offered by 
Wumbian С ege f Art nd Sciences are given be у. See the | nderg "radu 
e and Gry p € ‘ € n the manities and 
lal scier а nd tech: | electives offered bı lepartments outside AS 
Biologi поми 
ological Sciences 
« 4 
11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4 х 
Lect 1 А BiS« Investigation of 
€ Ire i| 1 
prir : К 1 I 1 ell bic gy. BiSc 12 
Gener: g [ S rph« 
ору, р} wy. € gv, and ev попагу relationships among 
phy ч n. 3c as se for advanced studies in biology 1 related 
Science Prer« site ty B Q 12 B ©, M r 1 feg Ф40 per se ester 
۱ C Acaden ear 
emistry 
Ge 'neral Ch« mistry (4 
At 8 
Р br 
\ ple 
+- or E 
s). Th« practice of antite 
et} "ү atio c data 
Р хрег Y; Tors Prerequisite 
15 ratory fee. $ F Spring 
51.5 1 16. Laborat $ 
52 o 
Organic ( hemistry 4 
f = h Prere Chen 1: Chem 12 
hem 151 A ear 
1-1 
Cot m € er f ( € 51 52 Р ré site r currer regis 
tration Chem 15 2. Prerequisite to Che 54: Cher 5 aboratory fee 
$35 Per se mester Acaden year 


Language as ( ommunication (3 
Include Р fk ffers the advant ge of more intensive work on 
analytic read та, er » wr ng process. Class 
Meets = EL E 


10 k 


exp y techniques in writing assignn ents ranging from the 
ОЬ орта; hi to tł len mphasis on the w process, with 
у чч t id 
Be cance n re r rd n ‘ g ] and controlled 
" * € + k È 
‘Scourge ar Р | 
y 


n professional writ 


UE 
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practice of the communication skills needed for careers in engineering 00 
the sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50; junior, senior, or grad 
status (Fall and Spring) 


Geology 


136 Introduction to Engineering Geology (3) logica! 
For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Geo ical 
principles and processes and their application to civil and instruct 


engineering. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent, or permission of i 
Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall and Spring) 
Mathematics 

31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) tials, and 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic functions, exponen ui- 
logarithms with simple applications. Arc length. Conic sections. 
site: Math 30 or equivalent. (Fall and Spring) 

32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) f of intest®” 
Calculus of trigonometric and hyperbolic functions. Techniques rdinale* 
tion. Taylor formula. L'Hopital's rules. Infinite series; pole ring) 
three-dimensional vectors. Prerequisite: Math 31. (Fall and 9P 

33 Multivariable Calculus (3) Topics” 


Vector-valued functions. Partial differentiation. Multiple integrals. 
vector calculus, Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and Spring) 

124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) ector spaces, 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, ma s “ 
characteristic roots and vectors Hamilton-Cayley theorem. [ications 0 
linear difference and differential equations Quadratic forms. АЙМ or 42,9 
economic, biological, and physical models. Prerequisite: Math 
permission of instructor (Fall and Spring) 


trix inversion, 


Physics 


13 General Physics for Engineering and Applied Scie (3) poet a 
Lecture (3 class hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours’. ,ی‎ 


Devel 
1 
basic principles of optics and dynamics Topics include geometrical к ша and 
algebra, statics of rigid bodies, hydrostatics, single-partic'e th 3 


қ : in 
dynamics, conservation of energy Concurrent registration 


required. Laboratory fee, $20 

14 Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) rs) plement 
Lecture (3 class hours), recitation and laboratory (2 = "asic therm” 
development of mechanics for many-particle systems р 11 vibra 
dynamics. Topics include collisions, rotational motion, $ 
gravitation, fluid dynamics, wave motion, the ideal gas, t visite: 
dynamics, thermal properties of solids and liquids. Ed. 
Math 31. Laboratory fee, $20 

15 Electricity and Magnetism (3) i trod 
Lecture (3 class hours), recitation and laboratory (2 lectric fiel ^ ie 
aspects of electromagnetic theory Topics include static i nd die 
lomb's Law, Gauss's Law, electrical potential, capacitan s Law; 14 
electric current and resistance, Ampere's Law, Faraday squisite: 
equations in integral form, electromagnetic waves. 
Math 31. Laboratory fee, $20 

6 Modern Physics (3) 

Lecture (3 class hours), recita 
approach to the basic principles of specia 


uf 
). Elem off 
tion and laboratory (2 
] relativity an 


Statistics Computer and Information Systems 
118 


Regression Analysis 
Lan 


Fa 


Applied Time Series Analysis 


General Information 


Registration 


0j 

The dates, hours, and place of registration will be stated in the Schedule | 

Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. formally 

Registration in on-campus courses 1з open only to those person, 8 those 

admitted to the University by the appropriate admitting office, as well à am of 
students in good standing who are continuing in an approved progr 

study. 


er 
м , e summ 
No registration is accepted for less than one se r or on 


meste 


session. y d an 
Students may not register concurrently in this University anc ме 
institution that is not a member of the Consortium of Universite dean 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., without the prior permission red in this 
of the college, school, or division in which the student is registe ion 0 e 
University. Registration in more than one college, school, or divisi? ior 
University requires the written permission of the deans concerta 
registration. Allowance of credit for work done concurrently 8 tudent* 
institution is at the discretion of the dean upon approval by the from the 
ion are ava 


adviser. Forms for requesting concurrent registrati 
SEAS Admissions Office. 


Eligibility for Registration 


Registration for the following categori 

days of registration stated in the Unive l : -ible to F6, ; 

suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason 18 not eligi ew student 8 
New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, а " | 

eligible for registration on the stated days of registration. , dé Universi? 
Readmitted Student—A student previously registered eae or 

who was not registered on campus during the preceding wer the appro?" 

sessions must apply for and receive a letter of readmission IF 


ate : » affice before the student is eli ‚ for registration. tint 
ate admitting office before the student is eligible for reg s or having —" 


Continuing Student—A student registered on er preceding 5° and 
ous-enrollment or leave-of-absence status in the immedia - stan 
ter or summer sessions is eligible to register, assuming 


enrollment in a continuing program 


e 

; held on t 

es of on-campus students 1$ 1 who 8 
rsity Calendar. A stu „йет. 


Preregistration 


Р Р ours : 
Continuing students are encouraged to prere gister for c ‘stration 1n а for the 
semester. Students are cautioned, however, that рчы prerequis 
of courses is predicated on satisfactory completion 0 


courses and on meeting scholastic requirements. 


216 


cial Regulations 


* reserves the right to cancel the preregistration of апу student 
net the requirements for satisfact: ry academic performance 


Completion of Registration 


Registration ts not complete until financial settlement is made Attendance in 
ass 18 not I n с mj eted 


егте 


Registration Changes and Withdrawals 
See рар 9 ; 
ages 220 


the n interested in taking courses at anv of th« ther institutions in 
( " : : 

Shou] Msortium of Universities of the W ıshıngton Metropolitan Area. Inc 

tiu consult the program announcements of the other institutions. Consor 


m" Tegistration f 
Bistrar after obt 


otamning registr 


s may be picked up in the Office of the 
ti 


rials. To participate in the Consor 
tudents must obtain the approval of an adviser and should 
ıe course is taught 


!е tor the course and whether there is space in the class 


F 
Ses апа Financial Regulations 


ees p, 
Uni, Paid by Students cover y a portior ie cost of the operation of the 
Teit, 
friends у Income fr m endowmer 8 ts, and gifts from alumni апа 
" е Institution r ikes up the difference 
u ollowing lees ar nnani regulations were idopted for the 1986 
Sessions ind th« ider Vé 986-87 
Ty: 
ition Fees 
Rach « 
?, , Mes 
Fach Sem Stet hour, not to exceed $4.43 per fall or spring semester .. $328 00 
Т “ster hour, summer sessions 291.00 
hip, 
e 
Rach "y Ce 
ach er Ре ci ged idents registered or campus 
{ "ег hour, t ximum of $87.50 per semester 8.25 
tio ; 
: па 
ay mz l Cours, Fee Ir rt y Lidities fa uh laborator 
da aterialç s in certair irses addit 11 rees, such as laboratory 
Se lpt Е fees, are charged by = mester 8 indicated ir the course 
Dto long If br ged Dy I a псасеа in n 
add ded for ir Dreakag. of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount 
"Чопа с 1 the ‘aboratory ѓе the student will be required to pay such 
arges 
Co Bes as аге determined by the department concerned 
the Ше Us. 
Unive ‚де Fees charge I I hat 


ise the computer facilities of 


te [ees are Sted in the Schedui rt ses tor each 


semester 
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Special Fees and Deposits 


Application fee (undergraduate degree candidates), nonrefundable 
Application fee (graduate degree candidates), nonrefundable 
Advanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or readmitted 00.00 

full-time undergraduate student med EM 10”. 
Housing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence hall 200.00 

space. Sieso 
Admission tests (when required) 
Late-registration fee, for failure 

(charged on-campus students only) 

During first week of classes 

During second and third week of classes 

After third week of classes (if permitted) 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) 
On-campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinst 

encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of F : 
Off-campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 15.00 

encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below)... 
Returned-check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 15.00 

incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason 
Binding master's thesis.. " wis ; ү 
Microfilm service and printing announcement of final examinat 


atement after financial 35.00 
ees, below) ... «н 


ion (doctoral 500 
candidates) жю ыы ӨН o ; 

Engineers' Council fee, charged each student in the School of Eng 
Applied Science for each semester or any part thereof, except the 80 


ЧИИ ИНЕ ie r — 
Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departme 


ineering and 
mmer 80 
ntal examination to 
equirement, or 50.00 


qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of r 
both .. 2 90.00 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement ........««77 10% 
English test for international students (when required)... 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory 00 
deadline date set by the instructor ; ^ 2. 
Transcript fee Рт 
If two or more transcripts аге requested at the same time, fee for each in: ia 


first two copies is $2; fee for each additional copy 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 


y entitles each ® 


contests, unless otherwise specified, (5) the Hatchet, " the 
and (6) medical attention as described under Student Heal missed from 
privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is 018 


University 


Payment of Fees 


No student is permitted to complete registration OF at 
charges are paid or until arrangements for payment have tbe Offi 
in full at 


and fees for each semester are due and payable 


tend cl 


Y 9 n 
* The application fee is $30 for those applying for undergraduate admissio out 


and thereafter 
t A student who drops a chemistry cou 
laboratory at the next laboratory period 


rse before the end of the se 


ғ " — 
RP TENE I c e e MM B 


0; | 
ashier at the time of ea registration. Checks and postal money 
Should be mad І 


tae payable to George Washington | I 
identific 


ation number in the upper left corner 


The Student A 


orders 


iversity, with the student 


ccounts Offic 


€ s responsibil for | ng and maintair 
Ng student ассои for о V s fe« d ro ind board charge A 
Student registered for 6 emester irs ге may sign a de ferred payment 
тас With the Student Accour Offic t et | 


Permittin 
Payable 


registration 
в payment of or ап of 


In advance 


1# 
ге stration ar I па on or 
foro w p : : : 
Se m Wedn Sday t the eighth week ol asses for the fall and 
"ne " 
Wi lesterg Interest at the + te of 8 percent per annum on t npaid b 
ill be charg ) ‚ 1 ‘ 
агре ! { re Г me IT 
сє [ I S€ olars! ps, govern 
ї f n awards are not permitted to 
li I iniess t itior d fe 'es exceed 
A 550 І ri nde 1С! tances the 
e-] e al nt due the student 
I he balance by signing a deferred 
t Ké er whe 6 1 I 
у I 8 € the ntert [ 
1 € € S st due 
lr ‘ I ider ( s finar encum 
e use ferr ent contracts ir 
St I \ nts О І f e re rar ti 
” str S scripts plor I 
, S Sé І I рр!1‹ 
' e I Cé ed it | 
T I een p 
W 1 í 1€ 
Stude . ; М 
Teg "nts auditing " " lor 
Sister d for MB Ses t ees ex S ent 
R Г Credit 
h elur : 
ed." 1 
dank fo EX heck Policy A student whos ed uni by the 
wil within геавоп wil] | ed a returned-check fee. If the check is not 
n te 
with he 1 15 day the ler S I ^ De I V er I bered 
Sa 
above ame penalti« restr ` te payment enumer ited 
0 
he.y 
t ear p 
ре limit Prepaid Tuition Plan—Undergraduate st idents payir e set 
day. 1 I ^ 
Payme Ul tuition ¬ rece é а y e sprir emester 
the nt 18 mad f 
2 1986 m Че Тог the n Р € i ré stra I 
Neston. ! Tate Student ) aiv +} plan would pay $8,772 for twi 
Pou, ‚Шз еа of eo ^ 7 ; 
Day; ^ ear Pre " 
ipi advan paid Tuition Plan. №; W ‹ e students may elect te 
1 E “NCE tha ‘ 
bem able , the total tuition for their full f € progr s at the rate 
Binni 9 their firet " | $ я nt far " л 
Wh, Jg w . € er s pian, the payme or programs 
0 d Ith the 1902 ‘ е аа У 
Ori 0 Xt c » ( se meste ^ е $ 10. Refunds to students 
‚ Or | " 
qual ate nplet f I r-ve DI I S e made at th« 
От Or all rema;, : Р 
Phoen ercial Pre -naning full semesters 
avaj) Ms for Paid and Def, тей Payment Plans—Several coi imercial 
ШР Parent 
able, Ta ents wh wish 4 pav for egt п à monthly basis are 
"ms and condis; айлар. bait каар ы { 


[ Vide а Ше insurance policy 
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in the contract. For specific details and applications, address inquiries to the 
| following: 
Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 8888, Wilmington, Del. 19899 


| Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Plan, 53 Beacon Street, Boston, | 
| 02108 

| | School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. Ju 
Educational Loan Program, The Riggs National Bank, 1913 Massachuse 

| Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20035 

| | The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 шы; 
Tuition Line, Maryland National Bank, Consumer Banking Divs 

P.O. Box 1954, Baltimore, Md. 21203 


Off-Campus Courses А 
able in full at the time of $$. 
r a 13-week or longer ke 1 
stration (0 T. | 


| Fees for each semester are due and pay 

| registration; however, a student registering fo 

au course may sign a deferred payment contract at each regi 

IT payments in three equal installments—one-third at the time of re 

| one-third by October 3, and one-third by November 3 (for the fall Зе ird BY 
one-third at the time of registration, one-third by February 7, an c» times: 
March 6 (for the spring semester). Payments are due е р be 
Interest at the rate of 8 percent per annum on the unpal ann made. 
charged from the beginning of each semester to the date payment yia e 

Students receiving partial government tuition assistance, emp оу lat the 

fits, and partial scholarships must pay their portion of the tuition 1n 

| time of registration. «4 courses 

| | Except for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for credit fal at 

| | lasting less than 13 weeks, and for all noncredit courses, are paya 


| | | registration. 


|| Withdrawals and Refunds" ; class 
|| i 
hi d Applications for withdrawal from the University or for майы collegi 


| schedule must be made in person or in writing to the 
| school, or division in which the student is registered. 
T | instructor is not an acceptable notice (see Withdrawal, page < writing: 
КЕ! aid recipients must notify the Office of Student Financial Al ^^ cellations 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedu e ner with the 
semester tuition charges and fees will be made in acco 
following schedule for the fall and spring semesters: 
1. Complete withdrawal from the Univer А 
Withdrawal dated оп or before Friday of the firs ses: 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the third week of cla 80% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fi 
Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of classes d 
Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results к yer 
i ыы ‘ag to the difference. den 
charge, the refund schedule above applies to t relate (0 res! 
3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they ific lease arrange 
| | hall and food service charges are contained in the spec 
ments 


ho 


— - К is anted. 
* No refund of the $100 tuition deposit required of entering students is ET 


SESSIONS: 


^ € ( lar day ^ { ie scheduled гє stration day. No 
refund y far res Ironns has n 


Refund $, hedul 
Ang Se 
Start 


е for Off-Campus Registration 


Y А í ir davs on 
Start f ` S lar d 
Startir T { s$ 
11 1 1 ау X) 
Star 11 Р f r Үү y ] # end ° 
Intern ed t ¥ ۲ € 
tar 1} ісе ( 38 | S aiendar days 9U' 
Startiy t { ” ra 
1 ‹ t Ad 
S | ‚ 


^ 1а id 
otart ( Р T ndar da, ( 
^ ` і S 4 ( 1a ауз 004 
Start no dat 


Short Session (7 


: veel 2 days per weel 
Starting d { ; 


4 f SS 1 ‹ endar davs 900; 
Startin late of аа т Q ndar das 75 
Startir у ; - 

{ I ` 9U 


€ 90% 
ss plus € r days 75 
S з 9 Р S 50 
S S ' vs tx ( Noné 
Р essions 88 n 21 days 
-— Р } | 
el vers ire ir ( y with guidelines for 
e Amer Cou I on. Federal regulations 
recipients use such refunds to repay hnancial aid 
‘ S ur є 
е теј € r red because of absence from 


ents in the munity 

Р versity offers а progran f financial assistance for 

: and grad каа 1 4 

st - es ents. Undergraduate aid consists of two basic 
: і eme I reference to financial circum 
av. nd з ships, grants, loans ind employment 

ns Ў І ‘ nstrated financial need. Applicants 

і hei \ r only рид і рі 

Tain, 88sist, p : ype ^ need-based or honor. The program of 

м eeg ance f, r grai 


8 S. fe 


Ploy Ips, ‘Часе students includes assistantships, fellowships 
Уер, і STaduate en} Е " 3 - 
“ up ne em 
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ed to students in good 


In general, consideration for financial aid is restrict Шаг 
[ы 


academic standing who meet the minimum grade-point average for parti 
awards and are not financially encumbered by any other University 0 се. al 
undergraduate gift aid (institutional scholarships and grants and нр 
grants) requires that the student be working on the first undergradua " 
degree. Undergraduate scholarships and all federal aid require that ns 
recipient be registered for a full-time course load at GWU. Federal regulatio A 
require that the University report suspected cases of fraud or misrepre 

tion to the appropriate federal, state, and local authorities. 

Information on the various programs is given below. 


Scholarships and Other Forms of Aid for Undergraduates 


Engineering Honor and High Honor Scholarships xd» 
en 


These programs were initiated to recognize academically talented stu The 
who wish to study at the School of Engineering and Applied Science. ta 
scholarships are awarded on the basis of merit only, and financial n a an 
requirement for consideration. They are available to entering fresh si or 
transfer students who meet the criteria given below and are S. citi 
noncitizens with permanent visas. J costs of 

Engineering Honor Scholarships (EHS) cover one-half the tuition ver ful 
attending SEAS and Engineering High Honor Scholarships (EHHS) aduate 
tuition. Both may be renewed through completion of the un ergr 
degree, provided the recipient is enrolled full time in an eng! e 
lum and scholarship criteria are met,* with the option of an addition" > nts 
the student wishes to pursue graduate study at the master's leve А 
with financial need should apply for need-based aid, not for these scho c 

All undergraduate students must file applications and supporter for 
tials for financial aid by March 1 preceding the academic year of ther 1 for the 
the fall semester; by November 1 for the spring semester; an by mh year: 
summer sessions. A student must reapply for the EHS or EHH 


Criteria for Engineering Honor Scholarships 


Entering Freshmen 
The student must have il 
| ^ : ; ter or, if the SAT Y 


1. a minimum combined SAT score of 1250 or bett rbal, mà ; 
be taken, an average ACT score of 30 or better in the T ine of 125 ° 
ics, and natural science sections or à combined PSA 


better; 0% 0 
2. a cumulative rank at the end of the junior year in the upper j A 

class over a period of three years or more; and iunior year 
3. a grade average of 85% or better at the end of the 25 three year 

mathematics and science courses taken during the previo 


r is 
^ ‚г semeste ris 
e i 7 ] 3.0 5 or more credit hours ре £ 

A minimum quality-point index of 3.0 in 15 o credit hours per se 


the EHS, and a minimum quality-point index of 3.3 in 15 or more " 
the imm», gre 


to retain the EHHS hours in i 

s 5 semester hou? m 
Only students who are enrolled in this University for at least 6 se r the following fall ent at the 
preceding spring semester or who have applied for financial aid v that they wi grad ‘tend the 
eligible for consideration for summer sessions financial aid, provide am (0 
end of that summer or the following fall semester or are requir 


summer sessions 


ed by their P 


Transfer Students 
The Student must hax 


completed (or b« 


semester hours at ап accredited community с‹ пере, college, or univer 
Sity; 


e 


completing by the end of the present semester) 30 


completed at 
matics and at | 


at least 3 semester hours 


urs of college-level physics or chemistry 
and 


east 6 semester hours of college calculus or higher mathe 


achieved an overall quality-point index of 


combined average of 80 ).2) in college-level] mathematics and science 
Courses 


at least 85% (3.4) and a 


Criteria for En 


gineering High Honor Scholarships 
Ente 


ring Freshmen 
4 Student must 


a minimun 


have 
mbined SAT score of 1450 or better or, if the SAT will not 
e taken, an average ACT score of 34 or better in the verbal, mathemat- 


lcs, and natura a combined PSAT score of 145 or 
tter: 


а cumulative rank at the end 
Class Over 
' 8 grade average of 929» or better at the end of the junior year in 
7 mathematic S ar taken during the previous three years. 
ече Students 

Student must ! 


` Completed or be completing by the end of the present 
Semester hours at 
ву. 


a completed 


t science sections o 


of the junior year in the upper 5% of the 
a period of three years or more: and 


and science courses 


lave 


semester) 30 


in accredited community college. college, or univer 


at least 6 semester hours of co calculus or higher mathe 
тас and at least 3 s mester hours of college-level physics or chemistry: 
ре" 

E achieved in overall quality-point index of at least 90% (3.6 and a 
9mbineg verage of 85 in college-level mathematics and science 
Course 

Neeg 

The l 

em Versity ү rams of вс} 4arsnips, grants, loans, and 
№019 епі need. T 

ation ^ ‚ 


need. The U 


iversity participates in the 
Grant, Supplemental Educational ( )ppor- 
ns and supporting creden 

= =ч 4 preceding the academic year of the award for 
Umme ‚теве ‘November 1 © spring semester; and by April 1 for the 


| 1 a 
eapply tor financial aid, including scholar- 


"+ pon fur 


ds being available when the 


esa nn 
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in the 


Complete information concerning financial assistance is contained dent 


student financial aid pamphlet, which is available from the Office of Stu 
Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Scholarships and Grants 


Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise specifi 
are credited in equal parts for each semester Each holder must carry 8 
15 semester hours per semester in subjects related to the degree P inf 
during the period for which the scholarship is awarded. Most of the follow 
scholarships are limited to students in the School of Engineering ап App pu 
Science. The University also offers other scholarships that are Ope" 
engineering students. z 
American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (1977) Established 
by the American Association of Cost Engineers for scholarship assistanc? y it 
full-time student, graduate or undergraduate, majoring in à curriculum 
includes courses related to cost engineering. Ј py the 
Atlantic Research Corporation Scholarship (1979) — Established Y he 
Atlantic Research Corporation for graduate and undergraduate stu еп dent 
undergraduate scholarship includes full tuition, books, and fees tor a8 d fees 
in the senior year only. Graduate students receive full tuition, have 22 
for one year of full-time graduate work. Recipients of the award must pa 
overall B average and must agree to accept employment Wl 
Research Corporation for one year after graduation. Aw 
both a financial-need and a non-financial-need basis. See manage 
ing admissions for further details. u 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959) 
Alma Hand Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering to purs! 
of Engineering and Applied Science who would not otherwise be abl 
such professional study. Also available for graduate study. Maria M. 
Henry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896)—Established by repariné 
Carter in memory of her husband to aid a deserving student who ‘S Pard the 
for the civil engineering profession. Available to students working 
degree of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering). 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955)—Established Бу етй. 
Erwin as a memorial to her husband, a former Trustee of the Uni 
partial scholarship for a student in engineering and applied science: „and 
George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships 
partial-tuition scholarships that begin in the fall $ : 
renewed through the senior year, provided the holder геарріе pancia! 
published deadlines, maintains à B average, and continues to расһе!0ї* 
need. Candidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to P 
degree. Susie Е. Giles 
Louis Е. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966)—Bequest of Su e School ® 
honor and memory of her husband for scholarships to students i 180 aval 
Engineering and Applied Science who need financial assistance’ 
able to graduate students. 
The George Hyman Construction Company Scholarsh rving y 
lished by the George Hyman Construction Company to 410 ' C "tuition ol 
preparing for the civil engineering profession. These abe d e nior ¥, 
ships begin in the fall semester and may be renewed throug maintains 
provided the holder reapplies by the published deadlines, ngineering 
average based on a full course load leading to a degree 1n civile 
continues to be in financial need. 


ed and 
t least 


est of 
ool 
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Scholarships, Fellowships, Assistantships, and Other 
Forms of Aid for Graduate Students 
Application 


and correspondence 


ncerning assistantships fellowships, train 
*eships, or graduate scholarships should be se nt directly to the department 
concerned апа addressed to George Washingtor University Washington. D.C 
20052 Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting credentials 
should be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the academic vear for 
Which the aw ird is made. Application f r admission to graduate study is a 
Prerequisite for consideratior 


Graduate Scholarships and Fellowships 


Ab, Abd Elfattah 10d Alla Award (1984) —Est iblished in memory of Professor 
К d “lfattah Abd 7 1 н 


Alla (1937-1984). Dr. Abd Alla served his profession as a 
lessor ind ( І e Department of Electrica Engineering and 
ing Püter Science. Th vard 18 St in academic merit and is made to an 
ing пе full ‘ime graduate student ir Department of Electrical Engineer- 
8; and Computer Science. Minimum academic criteria for the award are the 
ag as for the Graduate Engineering Honors F« llowship (see below). The 
“Ward Consists of А Р و‎ tuition and Se 00 j 
and 


препа for an a« ademic year 
18 renewal 


S; Chieve ment Rewards for College Scie ntists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 
: ір For antet "нч, ш } ' . 
and me р- І 1 ndin 1 


1 sS in the fields I Sclence engineering, 
"üicine 


1ssociation of Cost Engineers Scholarship (1977) —Se« 


I lage 
Atlantic Research 


Corporation Scholarship (1979) Se page 224 
leder; 1 
404 ederick Albert a 


nd Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959)—See p: 


99 


Louis E 


Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966) —Se« page 224 
Enginee ring Honors Fe llowship (GEHF) Program Estab 
'éCcOgnize st idents who ! A 


ter ive achieved academic excellence and are 

mr ested in start fastis: Gk d nts selected for the 

3 HF p artir 16 ng 1 V 

Study . Eram rec, "еа пац-ошиоп scholarship for the first year of graduate 

Profeg Which may be renewed for I iditior yt for master's and 

Proy 4. опа| degre, dents A I ears Ior doctoral students, 

hile M th t a minimun { I tive q ty-point index maintained | 
" le a full-tin, ^ oat 3 

"Ant In сне Student. О r 


Ive quality 
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recommendation to the appropriate department chair, School of Engineer 
and Applied Science, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 200 d. 
National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships Fellowships pee 
ing tuition, fees, and stipends to students in programs leading to gradua 
degrees in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, engineering, 
social sciences and in the history and philosophy of science. Open to pep" 
who have been admitted to a graduate program and who have completed the 
than one calendar year of graduate study. Applications should be to 
Fellowship Office, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418 . hed by 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Endowment Fund (1968)—Establishe te 
the Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Gamma (national fraternity for gra 
women) for women graduate students. 


Assistantships 


Research Assistantships in Engineering Administratio 
graduate students in any engineering administration program. rch in 
assistants are expected to work 20 hours a week conducting rese? 38,500 
support of an established research program Stipends range up nt (9 
depending on the status of the student and the tenure of the appo!” he chair 
12 months). Further information and applications are available from t 
Department of Engineering Administration. m—** 

Research Scholar Assistantships, GWU/NASA-Langley Progra 
page 43. 


‘able t0 
n—Availa y 


Industrial Liaison Program Awards 


The Industrial Liaison Program (ILP) has been established to 
cooperation and communication between the Department 0 Electr 
neering and Computer Science, its Institute for Information 
Technology, and companies that depend upon the technologie, si 
represented by the department. A steering committee of V or program 
industrial leaders has provided important guidance in founding d indust? 
which is structured to meet the needs of both the department an 
The ILP offers the following awards. 

Abd Elfattah Abd Alla Award—See Graduate 
ships, above 

ILP Corporate Graduate Student Fellowship Аза T jecommuny 
Systems, Inc., MELPAR Division and Laboratoire Central de fe cred! 
tions for entering graduate students. The award consists OF * 4 
hours per semester and a $7,500 annual stipend. The award r: Po depart?" 
student's academic performance meets the requirements 0 um e 
and funds are available. Applicants must have 8 minim revious dept? 
average of 3.5 (on a 4.0 scale) in course work leading to their P 
and must be U.S. citizens or permanent residents. wards to ter. 

ILP Distinguished Graduate Teaching Assistants! urs per seme gt 
year students consisting of $6,000 plus tuition for 9 cr 0 ants 2 
Recipients are required to teach one course per se ıe) and demo! "t. 
have a minimum grade-point average of 3.5 (on a 40 вса hing expe = pet 
excellent command of the English language. Previous -— credit pours 
preferred. The teaching assistantship (providing tuition for 


develop close? 


soe 


1 foundat 3 


Scholarships and А 


Semester) 


iS renewable if the student meets s holarship requirements and 
Performs satisfactorily as an instructor; the $6.000 st pend 1s not renewable 
€cipients ar encouraged to apply for a res irch assistantship with a faculty 
Member | upon completion of their hrst year of study 


ILP edat Bend Assistant Matching Grant —Th« Industrial Liai 


son Progr am w provide grants of up to $5,000 to matcl awards from the 
Sc КОГ à marim Im tat t $10,000 per student for the academic year 
Students wor rk wit} í tv membe n a research project 

ILP Suppleme nt to ‘the Graduate E ngineering Honors Fellow ship Pro- 
gram Re Search f st led to select first-vear udents who are 
wipients of the G EHE ihe award consists of $6 000 Fell up recipients 
Work With a fa ty 


nember on research project 


Merwin Mt morial Award —A wa: 


Richard / 


ded annually to an oustand 
8 doctora] ма 


student the Department of Electrical Er nneering and Comput 

e 1 [ | 
T Scie "ce. Dr. Merwir ) )8 served his profession as a research 
Professor in th, department, as president of th ТЕЕ} Computer Society, and 
18 ۾‎ і - - ds 4 
> editor of IEEE Transaction n ( puters and worked on ENIAC. this 
Dunt» : r 

YS first ( tror mputer he award 1s $3,000 for one year and is 
Ade to 1 full-tin DS tudent. based or cademic merit. Rex pients are not 
e 1 . ‹ 5 ‹ 
"Igible for an idditios "aee 


Other Government- and Industry-Sponsored Fellowships 


me, individual сот es | ponsored graduate fellowships 
` Specific fields of interect G^. بد‎ Meus з re the following 
Ing: Association of American Railroads Fellou ship Grant—Awarded to th 
"tute fo p ve : CEPR lucation. and 
т r tOr ы [ ty A 1% Г AI y QUAL eauca lon ш 
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Other Sponsored Awards for Graduate Study 


Information regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional ut 
learned societies, corporations, and others that may be used in support i 
graduate study is available on the first floor of the Gelman Library. Infor? 
tion is also available on such programs as the Rhodes, Marshall, Nation 
Science Foundation, Fulbright, Luce, and Rotary International, as Wê 
many others. 

Since deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make 
inquiries well in advance of the year of planned graduate study. 


Forms of Aid Available to Undergraduate 
and Graduate Students 


Assistantships 


Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related rend 
Available to graduate students, and to undergraduates on the age 
senior levels, in any school of the University. Research assistants are ed hod 
to work 20 hours a week, conducting research in support of 4 h on 
research program, programming, or conducting individual researc on the 
approved research project. Stipends range up to $10,000, depending nth: 
status of the student and the tenure of the appointment ( to 1 titu 
Further information and applications are available from Director, Ins 
Management Science and Engineering, School of Engineering an 
Science, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. d seniors in 

Resident Assistantships—Available to graduate students =” el 
any field of study who are interested in working with the studen Position 
program in University residence halls. Specific duties vary wit dministr?" 
but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, an di 
tion. Remuneration includes partial tuition and a furnishe 
academic year. All positions are part time, and staff members ue may 
enroll as full-time students in degree programs. Further infora Life. 
obtained from the Office of the Director of Housing and Residenc 


Loan Funds 


The following loan funds are available to undergradu 
students. A separate application must be e in 
Applications for the National Direct Student Loan 8 ou Jete ! 
March 1 (all undergraduates) or April 1 (graduate students). СШ a Паре 
mation is contained in the student financial aid pamphlet, W n Universit) 
from the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washingto 
Washington, D.C. 20052 
George F. Henigan Loan Fund (1975) 
International Student Loan Fund (1967) 
Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund (1974) 
Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 
National Direct Student Loan Program 
University Student Emergency Loan Fund 
John Brewster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in! 
Established by Mrs. William L. Lane as а mem decir 
Brewster Willis, Jr. Available to mechanical engineering 9: 
or undergraduate) who are primarily interested in aeron 


ate and gra or 
] loan prog n 


Guaranteed Student Loan Program 
an eligible par I 


late student ! ply! 
May apply 
бап for payr 
and all requ I 
‘gistration 
"івано 


| ner 
eq imme 
U 


Parent Loan for 1 
ШТА 


Stu- 
H^ n to Assist ; 

7 агу Loa 

ndergraduate Students/Auxilia \ n 

George W ngtor niver 
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Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international 
students are limited in amount and are available only to those foreign" the 
persons who have established resident status in the United States through 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. ;lable 

Students who wish to study in the United States should have aval 8 
sufficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to ente 
college or university. The cost at this University for one academic У 
(September-May) is at a minimum approximately $16,000. This esti . no 
includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expe s not 
travel, holiday, or medical expenses are included. This amount also does * 
cover tuition or living expenses for the summer. Neither à letter of а to any 
nor an ІАР-66 or I-20 form (needed for student visa status) will be issu schol 
student who does not show documentation (bank statement, letter of 
ship, etc.) that indicates he or she has the required funds. 


Veterans Benefits 


The Veterans Benefits office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 21 
Street, N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as vete roblems 
widows or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any Р tion 
that may arise concerning their benefits. This office also processes ce t educa 
of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration 80 s 


91 Eye 
or 85 


tional allowances will be paid. à ndents of 
When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or ере itting 
veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to n 


bta! 
h students should Forth 


application to the Veterans Administration. All suc ge 
whic айе 0 


the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor, 

requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can of gener?! 

the Veterans Administration and includes other information 

interest. : МЕ. 
The Veterans Administration is at 941 North Capito 

Washington, D.C. 20421. 


Prizes کے‎ 
th gum 


Abd Elfattah Abd Alla Prize—Established as а memorial DY to fi 
friends and colleagues of Professor Abd Alla and awarded schola ip 97 
electrical engineering or computer science junior or senior for gl Engine? t 
service to Eta Kappa Nu, IEEE, or the Department of Electr at index of? 
and Computer Science. The recipient must have a quality-po jves ? ips 
least 3.5. Selection is made by Eta Kappa Nu. The student i Top! 
award, and his or her name is engraved on à plaque display а during 
Hall. The award is presented at the Dean's Honors Reception ы 
spring semester fn f 
Norman B. Ames Memorial Award—Established by mir the School 
Professor Ames and awarded annually to a graduating Sen fellow student? of 
Engineering and Applied Science who is nominated by ?* the Se MET 


| Street, 


; s 1n v. $ 
having made significant contributions to the pri university ce і 
Engineering and Applied Science, to the School, an ual Com! 

sented at the Ann 


student receives a cash award, which is pre 
ment in May. 
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Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community £ 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Inco 
students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and fi 
use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, an 
examinations. А ith the 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar W jem. 
proper academic procedures and will be held responsible for applying idered 
Deliberate failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be consi j 
academic dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are legal, m тош! 
intellectual offenses against the community and will be prosecu 
the proper University channels. 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be 0 
from the following officers: all department chairs, all academic 4% 
registrar, and the vice president for academic affairs. 


tained 
e 


Withdrawal _ class 
for changes 1n : of 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or á 
schedule must be made on a Course Drop/Add Request Form. The P where 
the course instructor(s), student's adviser, department chair, tained on 
appropriate, the international student services adviser must be d mus 
the form prior to receiving the dean's approval. Financial aid recip! 
notify the Office of Student Financial Aid in writing. val 
Full tuition is charged for courses dropped without the appro 
associate dean. Such unauthorized withdrawal will result in the 
grade of Z for the course or courses. 
Permission to withdraw from the Unive 
student who does not have a clear financial record. U versit 
A student who withdraws or is otherwise absent from d r^ 
one semester or more must apply for readmission. If readmit 
continues work under the requirements and regulatio 


readmission. 


to 8 
rsity will not be granted 


Changes in Program of Study 


A student may not make any changes in an appr 


oved progr 


the consent of the faculty adviser, instructor, internation for chan + 
adviser (when appropriate), and the associate dean. Re ө in the 5 


class registration must be made on а drop/add form, ava 
Admissions Office (see Withdrawal, above). 


Adding Courses 


During the first 14 days of the semester 


‚ courses may be added 
program by submitting a drop add form with the necessa 


ry signatures 


inf 
.. ور‎ 
dropped without academi? рек with the 
y submitting 4 гора 


Dropping Courses 


Regular Drop—Courses may be 
the first 28 days of the semester b 
necessary signatures. 
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LA sion t ror ırs( ut academic penalty after 
e 28th day of a semester may be grt ted v proval of th« instructor, 


th« student is 


, le: or late drops must be submitted to 
associate dear fice on t ite late-drop form and must be 
ig j o Panied b lrop/add fort ation of sickness or injury, if such 
of he cause of the late withdrawal. A late drop may be granted only unde: both 
the following conditions 
t is ne essar € 18€ exceptional circumstances, such as certified 
9 Medical absence or f rced absence caused by work-related requirements 
5 ће grade rses f re ( r Detter f graduate studs nts 
haj d D or better for ї late students as of the date of the request 
Cases, finan reg з gover g withdrawal remain in full effect 
Chan e 
É 98 in Course Status 
A^ Statt ' 
afte «tus of a ci ee шау not be changed from credit to audit or vice versa 
T the 28t} 
*9th day of the semester 
l'edit 
Ure 
18 y 
of ^ Even only after ге gistration for a course a itisfactory completion 
quired уу rK or upon the granting of anced standing 


I "4 who has been admitted to the University may be 
tered, With +} Hn ve - 


"uctor. as ar itor ir 


Ude ance She t Or request ne 8 will issue to 
Am duate degree candidates a } she unt of work 
| h d and the rec rements remaining to be met for the degree. A second 
lt lg ~ eet is ISsued niy 11 the student ct nges major or degree objectives 
Ye mmended th iD i e sheet be requested at tr of the unior 


uti dmission Transfer Credit—A st ident 


plans to attend another 
1 the Ci r 


isortium and dıt so earned toward gradua 


1 approval of the adviser, 
VALL, chair and the associate dean on a form ava ible in Tompkins 
оца 0m 103 Sh i \ | 
CC wishing take courses in Consortium schools 
)mp]e 
Plete this fo T } 7. In 


n 


{ f Student records are issued on tten ques f the 
Шиш Or former stud ‘udent recor is are ued on written request of the 
ts s пт; лав paid ali charges, including any student loan 
8, du ry ! ` 
Bed f, e the Univ ‘ 


re e time the request. A fee of $2 is 

Scha, Mag б апзстїр{ When more than two transc ripts are ordered at the 
ar for 9e is charged for ¢ fe 
Fi. > о: 


ne first two transcripts and a $.50 fee 


anscripts are not issued 
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Graduation Requirements 


Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. 
To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, а student must the 
met the admission requirements of the School; completed satisfactorily for 
scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the the 
which he or she is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the 
University. Enrollment is required for the semester or summer session 8 
close of which the degree is to be conferred. ust be 
Application for Graduation—An Application for Graduation form mi the 
filed at the time of registration for the last semester or summer session the 
senior or final year. Students completing degree requirements juring ted 
summer sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation jy ave 
September 30, provided they have completed all degree requirements! 
applied for graduation as a part of registration for the summer sessions, to 
Attendance and Conduct—The University reserves the right been 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or con uct has 
unsatisfactory. it 
Student Records—Information on the status of credit, transfer of 
awards, balance sheets, and other information relating to gra uation 
obtained in Tompkins Hall, Room 103. on of the 
Area of Concentration Certificate—Upon successful completo ing the 
master’s or doctoral degree, the student may obtain a certificate indica priste 
area of concentration by submitting a written request to e appro 


department chair. 


The Library Dr" 
All students registered in the University have the privilege of u 
University's Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students mester must 
to browse. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current se , 
be presented when books are borrowed for outside use. jrculates 
The loan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that © rve book 
subject to recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use." thoy m 
must be used in the reserve reading room when the library 1$ OP ts of grade 
be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. tra ser E gwed DO 
are withheld until a student’s library record is clear, with al 
returned and any fines paid. ili wi 
Y і iliar 
All students using the Gelman Library are expected to be pe 
detailed regulations, available at any of the library's service 


E | tion 
University Policy on the Release of Student Informa ш? 
plies to in уф 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 ар cation -— 
al policies governing access to and release of student e federal p 
maintained by educational institutions that are recipients °, that 
The University complies with this statute, which states, 12 
institutions must 
1. afford students access to education records di 
2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to © 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 
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3. receive students’ written consent before releasing information from their 
education rec: rds to persons outside the 1 
the Act 


niversity, except as provided by 


and except for directory information as ir dicated below (informa 
Поп may be furnished to a student's parents without such written consent 
only upon certification of the student's financial dependency); and 

4. Comply with a judicial order or a awtully issued subpoena to release a 


Student’s record 


notifying the stude nt of such action 


€ University w 


1H release the following directory information upon 

ot nam, X nd telephone number; name and address of next 

Study: crea of attendance; school. опере, or division of enrollment; field of 
» Credit hours earned: de grees earned; honors received 


participation in 


a i : 
a ıs and activities chartered or othe rwise established by the Univer | 
{ 1 
Mem Including inte egiate agnt, weight, and age of I 
i ers of athlet S 8 
fo ee А 


not wish such directorv 


g eased mus e wr f notice to this effect in the Office of the 
18 " 
trar at tI X t each semester or session of enr iment 


«пе University's full ү cy statement on the release of student 
mation nav | btained fram +} f +} R 


А 
ag lo Dismiss Students 
ê rip * 
the pent ‘S reserved by the Unive rsity to dismiss or exclude any student from 
8 DlVersit. í ч А a +} intan f +} 
Stud “Ly, Or fron I SS OI sses, whenever, ir e interest of the 
ent or the 1 hiversity. the Ur еге n str I ec S it dvisable 
Right 
Bin” Modify or c} S t s} 
Ito force wi : T ғ "B | 
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Associations and Services ме: 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington 
Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


Seven universities in the Washington area (American University, 
University of America, George Washington University, Georgetown 
sity, Howard University, the University of the District of Columbia, 8n they 
University of Maryland) are associated in a Consortium through wal Mount 
coordinate the use of their respective facilities; Gallaudet College rtium. 
Vernon College, and Trinity College are associate members of the Conso these 
Students in approved programs leading to degrees in any one а fall of 
institutions have the opportunity to select from the combined offerings ? 

the members the particular courses that best meet their needs. er, are 

Participation is limited to degree candidates. The following, Һожехе , 
excluded: students in canon law, dentistry, medicine, and theology. the 
students are also excluded from participation, except for candidates tow? 
degree of Master of Laws at George Washington University an 
University. 

In special courses involving private instruction (as in mus 
tutorial study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not cov 
Consortium agreement and must be paid by the indiv 
institution administering the course. 

Students are encouraged to study the program ê 
participating institutions See page 217 for more in 
registration for Consortium courses. 

Registration forms and instructions are 4 
іп Tompkins Hall, Room 103. Students register and pay tuiti 
institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are payable 
institutions. 


Center for Academic and Administrative Computing located i 
The Center for Academic and Administrative Computing (СААС hours a day 
the Academic Center. CAAC facilities are normally available 

ff, and students. 
CAAC encourages interest in computers by Prove Any University class 
dual -— mi 


: ) or 
їс or art 

ered bY » 

dent to tP 

all 

snnouncements е ng 

formation 

d 

istrar 80 

available from the rrt own 


опа 
to the V9 


; 11 
for academic use. А um 
‘lable, inc ‚ 
ailable CAL АРА, А C 


provides a variety of public terminals and microcomputer | of Govern 
Computer programming courses are offered by the Sd ics/Cornput nce. 

and Business Administration and the Department 0! * : 

Information Systems as well as the School of Engineering ise the cm "P 

In addition, many other departments offer courses that кү” аге С 

a research adjunct to course work. In general, additiona 


computer use 
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Alumni Associations 


General Alumni Association 


The objectives of this association are to unite graduates who wis 
themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific pu 
promote the general welfare of the University. 

Membership in the association is conveyed automatically to any who 
has been graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyo ose 
has earned 15 semester hours or the equivalent at the University and W: U 

on of Contin 


h to associate 
rposes and t° 


class has been graduated is eligible for membership. For Divisi od" require 
ing Education students, however, only the "15 semester hours earn ns 
lies. Any Рё 


ment and not the "graduation of the class" requirement apple? inistrà" 
who are members of the University's Board of Trustees, faculty, ОГ adm 
tive staff, as well as others determined to qualify by the Governing 
eligible for membership. , 

The affairs of the association are directed by a Governing po 
majority of whose members represent the constituent alumni 0 
ty's schools and colleges. 

The voluntary leadership of the association works closely 
the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out association affairs. 
may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. d rogram 

Alumni are encouraged to inquire about available services an " 5 
at the Alumni Relations Office and to keep the office informed of d gist 
in address or occupation. The office is located in Alumni Hou 0052. 
Street, N.W., George Washington University, Washington, 4:: 


taff of 
with the ciation 


Engineer Alumni Association 

The Engineer Alumni Association of the George Washington U th 
organized in 1936 and incorporated in 1963 to coordinate wit ring à 
Alumni Association those activities of primary interest to engine, ates f 
The objectives of the association are to provide a link between ЁТ School 0 
faculty of the School, to help promote the general welfare yd 
Engineering and Applied Science and of the University, to fos й 
the engineering organizations recognized by the University, 8 " 
the engineering profession in general. 

In 1966 a board of directors, comprise 
association and the engineers' representativ Pn e 
General Alumni Association, e utilidad The membersh P mni Relation 
directors was expanded in 1969 to include the Director 0 lan +. 
and one representative each from the faculty of the Schoo ach year: ur 
body. Those directors chosen by the association are elected embers are l 
the June meeting, to three-year terms. Current board me 


activ! 
a 


d of 15 members € 
~ on the Governing 0 


below. pint 1988 
Ex А 
Term Expiring 1986 Term Expiring 1987 ial Ghazali 
An Thanh Le Frank F. Atwood Richard HU 
Jeffrey Meeker Nahid Khozeimeh Mary و 0ل‎ i 
Cleveland Watkins Dudley J. Schwartz Jay Mendel? 
James А. Sinsabaugh Diego Коду 


Edwin Stengard 


Р Pp t coment a 


General Alumni Student Representative Faculty Representative 
Ssociation / 


Zamir Iqba Galip M. Arkilic 
Representatives 
astor Farir 
Mary O Jones 
Issa Khozeim« h 
John R Man: g 
“Tic S. Mende h 


15 


А | 
“the June meet ng each vear the board elects 
the E 


officers for its operation during 
Upcoming year. Following are the officers for 1985—86 
President: Mary O. Jones, MS 1976; 
Arlington Virginia 22201 
ice President 


| Ockville. 


1818 North Cleveland Street, 


Dudley J. Schwartz. M.S 

Maryland 20853 

: Edwin Stengard, B.M.E 1948, 7321 Baylor Avenue College 
{ 


1973; 14132 Flint Rock Road, 


ahid КЬ zeimeh, M.S. 1976; 7005 Milwood Road, Bethesda. 


>. Шы of the Y President for Student Affairs develi ps student lifi 
struct; Policies, and procedures t mplement the University’s formal 
th B m program These activities are implemented through the offices of 
tona) yd Heck Mary n Center ( 


inseling Center, Dean of Stud its, Educa 
dent с Pportunit« Prosvan н ‚р 


QU Servic І Hous ind Residence Life, Internationa Stu 
Enter , es, Disat ed Student Services, Student Activities ( ireer Services 
» and Stud. nt H th Q 
tS 
es seiing 1 II rmation for 
eiopment for the Division of Student 
University policies and the 
pus, enal g them to provide 
ns ncerning gener student te 
students apr ng to graduate and 
I his office. Th« dean f students is 
ams offered by the Counseling ( enter 
nternational Student Services, Disabled 
€ ind Career Services Center 
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ademic pré 


psychotherapy, and art therapy for personal problems (e.g., ас teem); 


sures, relationship issues, family problems, concerns about sex, self-es 
(2) group counseling for personal problems and special foc 
educational/vocational counseling and assessment to facilitate С 
majors and careers; (4) workshops designed to facilitate students Je (64, 
about themselves and developing new ways of interacting with others tudy 
assertiveness training, stress management, relationship skills, and 8 t 
skills seminars); (5) consultation with faculty, staff, and student groups P. 
their special needs in designing programs to improve the campus environ. ; 
The center administers the Miller Analogies Test, GWU admissions nal 
and special assessments for business and industry. Its Community 
Counseling Services provides educational vocational counseling 
alumni and the greater Washington community. a 
Students, staff, and faculty may schedule a cost-free initial i s 
9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Monday through Thursday, and from 1 to 4:3 a An 
Fridays. For most services a modest fee per appointmen be 
additional materials fee is charged for test batteries. Fee adjustments 3450 


ntervieW from 


made if financial need is a factor. Disabled students are asked á ible 

that arrangements can be made to adapt services or to meet at an 

site. 

Educational Opportunity Program "T" 
а District 


The Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) provides selecte nd pers? 
Columbia residents with financial aid, academic support services, org - 
al advising to assist them in pursuing undergraduate work at Geo : 
ington University. The EOP staff coordinates a precollege program, nce th 
educational and cultural activities to promote the success and e 
experience of program participants. 

The EOP staff administers the High School/College Inte 
(HI/SCIP), which enrolls highly motivated District o idates | 
seniors. Participants enroll at GWU аз nondegree candi gi hig hoo 
maximum of 6 credit hours per semester in addition to t n : Р 
curriculum. Application to the HI/SCIP program is made (гом the Р 
high school guidance office. Counseling and advising are prov! port services 
staff. HUSCIP students have access to all of the academic SUP 
available to EOP participants. 


International Student Services ; tance 
1 jstà! 
and staff are provided ass 


ist 
n 
e staff offers immigrati? бс t0 
ments and re 


gulation? вре епі to 
u 
rams to help W unseling 


rising and CO 
dv 8 ving 


International students, scholars, faculty, 
through International Student Services. Th 
ance and information on government require 
the international community; orientation prog 
living and studying in the United States; and adv ¢ i 
variety of personal problems, including cultural adjustmen" 
budgets, academic concerns, and financial aid. 

Disabled Student Services special sere 
The Disabled Student Services office works to assure hd T their acad 
necessary for handicapped students to participate tu bs provided for Ш 
programs and the extracurricular life of the campus а 


through University or community resources. 
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1986-87 Residence Hall Rates per Person for Two Semesters” 


For Men: 
Calhoun Hall ў. $2,700 


double room.... i aM 
H 2, 
triple room... ш 


For Women 


Strong Hall 
single room .... 
double room 
triple room 


For Men and Women 


Crawford Hall 
double room 
Everglades Hall 
triple room 
Guthridge Hall 
apartment for one person 
apartment for two persons 


apartment for three persons AE NN da t 
Building JJ 990 
apartment for two persons > — NT or 9,900 
ге 2,600 OF 5600 
apartment for four persons ............ ч M ._. . 
apartment for six persons eren ШКУ EN 
3,100 


Francis Scott Key Hall 
apartment for one person .......... А 
apartment for two or three persons at a 
Madison Hall 9,700 
double room 
triple room 
Milton Hall 
apartment for two persons 
apartment for three persons 


Mitchell Hall 


single room езен,” 
| Munson Hall M v 
V apartment for two persons sende PM EN ME z 
^ apartment for three persons.............m m 9,156 
i rar „Т а те 
| Riverside Towers Hall = = | 2A 3,056 ° 302 
apartment for one person... n nT инни“ 
apartment for two persons E боне 21% 


Thurston Hall 
double room, triple room, room for four or буе..." 


И 
1 allocation are subject to change veating) 1 


which do not include 


* Residence hall prices an« 
Residents must pa ectricity bills 


stated rat« 


the cost of h 


Rates inc 


1 and sophomores are required to choose one of the fi llowing 
ce plans: the any 14 meals per week plan for $2,000 for the 
"ar; the any 10 meals per week pian at $1,940; or the any 7 meals 
at $1,890 for tl 


е academic year. Participation in the food service 
lor junior, senior. 


graduate 


students Food service 
$ " А | 1 
cover University interse ssion or vacation periods All meal 
oom in Thurstor Hall and ё the 


sare! t the dininj ۲ [ 
room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin ( enter 


second-floor 


n 1 Meal cards may also 
ора De h allowance basis in the Marvin Cent. r first-floor cafeteria 
. » апа the Courty i Cafe Mitche 
ente tients wl erve he Jewis dieta aws can write to make arrange- 
Otice pata 0 George Washingtor niversity Housing an Residence Life 
garding the R B'rith Hillel Foundatior Kosher Meal Plan 


: i] 
xd Heck Marvin Center 
The с 


id serves as the ampus community center. 
l " 
dent.” Services ences ecre ind Social opportunities for 
the . ts faculty. taff, alumr and guests. Its wid: range ої fa ilities provides 

arg ag lor a variety of program nducted by the University Program 
E » Dy ; 
ther « У the a iden departments that include periorming arts, and by 

ry ident and faculty reanizations 
Пе (C^ 
Univer, Center Gove Board rese tive segments of the 
by E SILY comm, а 1 ай ning of the center 
uq poing clos wi me development of procedure 
dlic * t 
lCles t} itg Р eworl ' enter's oper ۲ 

ео; 
t Jous Life 

ie [T 
St ‘Universit 1 

ud hts ; n еп ikes t 
long of and encour iid riens m | 
Vari heir Owr ( Py Р lies nsor 
( are 
Om u io an I k ^ € I sity the re ju 
Coy i he ad } 
Un; ling Re] : eo aX z e tor 

Чуев A BlOus € spec { псев І s( I 1е‹ ir tne 

У сот ni unr 
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large. The office serves as a clearinghouse for activities information, register’ 
and advises student organizations, and informs the University community 
activities and programs through monthly and annual publications: tion 
Student Activities Office is also responsible for coordinating ta 
program for new students and for planning supplemental deve 
grams for graduate and undergraduate students. Students who W aint 
participate in the extracurricular phases of University life should acqu 
themselves with the facilities and staff of the Student Activities Office. and 
Additional information about the numerous student organizati "lable 
committees is contained in the Student Handbook, compiled by and aval 


from the Student Activities Office in the Marvin Center. 


the orien 
lopment pr” 


Student Government 


The George Washington University Student Association comprise ts who 
time and part-time graduate, professional, and undergraduate studen inted 
are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected and - the 
individuals is responsible for representing the interests of 8 : tudent* 
University. The Student Association provides various services for 8 vocate 
such as an academic evaluation, a student directory, and the Student sociation 
Service. Further information can be obtained from the Student 
offices in the Marvin Center adi possible 
Student involvement in the governance of the University is also mit 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty e of the 
tees, advisory councils of the schools and colleges, selected commit | Associa 
Board of Trustees, and specialized bodies such as the Residence ai { 
tion, the Joint Food Services Board, апа the Marvin Center Gv jal t0 
This involvement has helped develop policies and programs 
students and the total University community 


s all full- 


rsit 


The Engineers’ Council School of 


The Engineers Council is the student governing body ntatives 
Engineering and Applied Science, composed of elected represen «in the 
each class, the graduate student body, and each 8 
School and the house manager of Davis-Hodgkins House. dminis а | 
liaison between the student body of the School and the faculty, а t ener? 
and student government of the University in all matters affecting e council 4 
interests and welfare of students, the School, or the University y. hool 82 
financed by the Engineers' Council fee paid by each student rel ^ tings 9" 
sponsors the Engineers' Mixers and the Engineers' Ball. Coun 

open to all students in the School 


Student Organizations : A 
ed with existing student 07... gn 


Students are encouraged to become involv i 8 
8 g ly 200 organ ж 


tions or to initiate their own. There are approximate mic, P ji 
campus concerning a broad spectrum of inter academi“, * . nal, 
international, cultural, political, service, 
gious, and meditative, as well as 6 
following are of particular interest to students in the 
and Applied Science 


ests: 
hobbies, rond jes. p 
f Enginee” 


sports, ho" E^ 
э aternities 
social frate School 0 


Honor Soc 


T: 1 p» 
Delta Sig 
Eta Kapp 


Nor se ciety 


ma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha V 
a Nu (Theta Iota ( hapter 1 


€ I al engineer Í 
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| 1 + | ; t I 11 ina зет I 5 res 
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Major Program Events 
Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally . 
shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery 10 
: ith the 
allery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. with t 
of art, student art exhibits are presented 


artists 18 
Auditorium and in the art g 
cooperation of the curator 
semester 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents à seri 
featuring faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year: . rmal 

Dance—The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, info ec- 
studio performances, experimental events, television appearances, 
ture-demonstrations. Students may audition to become company 
opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience ! 


es of concerts 


member 
and have the н | 
technical aspects of dance production 
International Programs—The Inte 
annual International Dinner in cooperation with 
international restaurants. Other programs include re 
ers on international topics. trà and 
Orchestra and Chorus Concert Series—The University Orches credit 
Chorus are two facets of the lively arts available to students either е 
courses or as extracurricular activities. The Chorus presents major Руш 
mances to the University community three or four times а year, 7 several 
regular winter and spring concerts. The University Orchestra presents 
performances annually chiefly of 


Program Board—The University Program Board, compo d reso 
elected and appointed students, is given primary responsibility an in 
for student programming on campus. Through its various commit lecture 
cooperation with other campus groups, it regularly sponsors Ims, 
concerts, social activities, and special events , ] 
Theater—The University Theater produces four or five major play’ tts 
musicals during the year on the proscenium thrust st : 
Marvin Theatre or in Lisner Auditorium. Additional works, 1n io 
and experimental plays, are produced in a more intimate stu 
Students have the opportunity to participate In all aspe 
receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees for some 


work. 


M ts 80 
rnational Student Society presen and 
foreign embas " | 
gular forums ар 


age in the 


| 
| 
j] 
| 
| 
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- 
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The University 
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History and Organization 


bi- 
The George Washington University had its beginning 1n 1821 as the үзүр" 
an College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution , 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to the George name 
ton University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 


had urge 


it bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as president and as private citizen, federal city: 
insisted upon the establishment of a national university in the f 8 dents 
There he hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, ship» 
from all parts of the country would acquire the habits of g ed of the 
throwing off local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge 
practice, as well as the theory, of republican government. ° hares 0 
materialization of his hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty 5 stablished 
Potomac Company "towards the endowment of a University pit Gen 
within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the auspices 9 inf hand 
Government, if that government should incline to extend а f The Potomac 
towards it." The Congress never extended "a fostering hand. me worth 
Company passed out of existence, and Washington's bequest beca 
less. , a 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by cated 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, 8 group t of a olleg? 
ministers and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishm orgy à 
in the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal an if a site an 
Reverend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchas о nt, Cong, 
petitioned Congress for a charter. After much delay and amen p February i 
granted a charter, which was approved by President Monroe о очі er 
1821. To safeguard the College's nonsectarian character, it p el | 
persons of every religious denomination shall be capable toT or PUP’ 
Trustees; nor shall any person, either as President, Professor, the privile in 
be refused admittance into said College, or denied any hi sentiment? 
immunities, or advantages thereof, for or on account of hi$ " 
matters of religion." 

During the entire time when the institution was Kre of fort tog 


College, its activities were centered on College Hill, th ts and "d The 
half acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteen jumbia а " pia? 
ing north from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Со the lum eet 

f ; of y stre? 


Medical School was located downtown. For the better P uated along 
University period, the buildings of the University were 8! 
between Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 
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During tl 
eveloped In that 
Чот,” betweer 

Vania Avenue. T} 


Bity 
Шу. President Monroe 


ie last half 


secti 


e area f 


Ninetee 


iS manî 


the University's present plant has been 
d First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy 
l'wenty-fourth Streets. 


south of Pennsy] 
oric interest to the Univer 


f who signed the Charte: ved at 2017 Eye Street The 
iy resident £ the Board of Truste« e Reverend O} adiah B. Brown, was 
, ty years the pastor ( rch at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and 
ashington selected Twenty-t} rd and I Streets S the site of the national 
Miversity he hoped to see establis} ed 
| ln, ће Universit 81618 now org ed consist of he Columbian College of 
the К. “lences (undergraduate): the Gi iate School of Arts and Sciences: 
Schools qo scr s, whicl nclude the Natior Law ( enter and the 
ducati Me dic ne and Health Sciences, Engineer Applied Science, 
tin ^h and Human Developm. Government and Business Administra 
ba? “nd Public and Interr Aff the Divisi 
ducati if € ni 1 t V 1 
| оп 


in of Continuing 


br y 5 
N, the p } 
at gene гат 
mal Law Centar ~ 
added Зе collections 
Ya Some 60 00‹ an 
tn РПаноп provide 
hij, Am T'iCan lit, | r 
hay c finance the socia 
Hum, wiched the , А : 
liy, aties gra tt 
Ties curr, ntly 1 
ty Mormation a à : ‘ 
Og Ce desks Ind f 
"tion to lib» 
i rar 
Need. ж librar, sty 


e Ur rs re housed in the Melvin Gelman 
the University) and in the libraries of the 
e Scl of Me ne and Health Sciences 
DDI itely 1,458,000 volumes t which 
é ‘ с е бе 
stor Tore E Ser t 
í ng ge Nat 
8% 
56 € 8 X 
Q&S © é 15 
ré ۲ f ne lt 
research 
г f ng erized 
€ $ es ( € 1 
methods. Th« staff assists 
S € resources of the Washington 
es $ [ extensive research 
es at George Washington University may, upon 
that permits direct 


ct borrowing 


Board of Trustees of the University m" 


f Trustees f 


| | The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board o 


| | | | which the president of the University 18 an ex officio member. 
M | Everett Н. Bellows, M.A., Chairman 
IN IB | L. Stanley Crane, B.S., Vice Chairman 
\ | Thaddeus А. Lindner, В.А. in Govt., Secretary 
\ | | Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 
\ | | 
a | | Robert McC. Adams, Ph.B., A.M., Ph.D 
Harold F. Baker, J.D 
*Marcella Brenner, B.S. in Ed., M.A., Ed.D 
| Vincent C. Burke, Jr., B.S., LL.B 
Ei Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D 


Oliver T. Carr, Jr 
Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A 
|| Sheldon S. Cohen, B.A., J.D 
| *Andrew J. Colao, B.Acct 
Margaret Truman Daniel, B.A., Litt.D., L.H.D., H.H.D. 
John W. Dixon, B.A., M.A 
Morton I. Funger, B.A 
| *Richard W. Greene, B.A 
| Patricia D. Gurne, B.A., J.D 
| Hazel S. Hanback, B.A., М.Р.А 
| *Norris C. Hekimian, B.E.E., M.S., Ph.D 
| 


Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S 

*Howard P. Hoffman, B.A 

Daniel K. Inouye, B.A., J.D. 

Marvin L. Kay, B.A 

Melvin R. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D Pol.S 

Theodore N. Lerner, LL.B 

Sidney А. Levine, B.A., M.D. 

| Charles Т. Мапа, B.S., J.D 

| Floretta D. McKenzie, B.S., M.A., Ed.D 
FIN W. Jarvis Moody, B.A., M.B.A 
UN Thomas J. Owen, B.A 
| *Robert С. Perry, B.S 


| Flaxie M. Pinkett, В.А 

| Abe Pollin, В.А. in Govt 

bh] John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B 

| *James E. Shuler, В.А 
Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C 


Robert H. Smith, B.A 
John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A 
| Robert L. Tull, В.А 

*J. McDonald Williams, B.S., J.D 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D 


* Alumni trustee 
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ست 


Honorary Trustees 
Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D 
Н, Бе A. Butler, LL.B 
a .D D.P.S 
John В uncan, 


B Dune: an, B.A., LL.B.. LL.D 
atharine Graham, B.A 


. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M.. 


David M. Ke *nnedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D 


тапк J J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D 


Mitchell, M A 


ony L. Munter, B.A.. LL B., LL.D 


F. Rush, J.D. LI D 


Занев E. Smith, D.P.S ., L.H.D 
lae? W. Wise, РЬ В. Litt D 
“ph S, үү 


Wright, LL.B ‚ LL.D 


LL.D. 


Officers of Administration 
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al ck Stuart French, Ph 3 Vice P 
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School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Faculty and Staff of Instruction 


Emeritus 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus 0 
Engineering 


f Mechan ical 


BS. in ME. 1920, George Washington University 


Joseph Foa, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
Dr.Ing. (M.E.) 1931 slvtechnic Institute of Tor Italy: Dr. Ing. (А.Е 1933, University of Rom 
n 
Kenneth Зи: Р гоў ssor Ei meritus of Engineering Administratio 
B.A. 1931, Indiana State University; Pt 1937. Purdue versity 
UM e 
John Kaye, Profe ssor Emeritus of E ngineering and Applied Scient 
B.S. in ME. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Technology оп 
" А , а istratio 
Herbert Ernest Smith Professor Emeritus o Engineering Adminis rk Universi 
BS. 1930, C.E. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1936, Ph.D 1940, New Science 
Shao We n Ү пап, Р rofe ssor E meritus of E ngineering and Applied > AcE 1939 
BS. 1936, University of Michigan; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1941, California Institut of Techno 
Stanford versit 
Active 
Edward Abramic, Lectu rer in Engine ring Missouri; MSE. 1970 Illinois institut? 


B.S.Ed. 1959, Belleville 
Technology 


Julian Gordon. Adle wr, Professorial Lectur 


B.S.E. 1960, Un Michigar 


Jose ph Morris Ae in, Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 1962, Purdue U 


r in Engineering 


BS. in E.E. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of Technology M n EE. 1958, F d 
ity 
Charles Alex: ande r, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering | 1973, Unive 
B.S. 1962, Lowell Technological 1 tute: M.S. 1965, University of New Hampshire t 
Maryland , A plied Sc jene 
Nikit: 18 Anestis | Alexandridis, Professor of Engineering e hc 
ЗЕЕ 66, Ot niversity; M 967. Р versity of California ов 
y neering mie 
Mel vin S. Anderson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Eng! nd State Uni" 
E 352, lowa Stat rsity; M P Virginia Polytechnic Institute & 
Charles Anello, P rofessorial Lecturer in Engineering ' 
B.S. 1958, Towson Stat «M. 1962. Se.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins Univers! sag 
none ;inee 
Rich rd D. Anj gel: r1, A ssociat Professorial Lecturer in Eng" niversity { 
MEE е еѕвогіаг LED 1975, New York 
I EI x tex n netitute New York 1 i ter? 


h orth 
Gali P Me :hmet Arkilic P rofe ssor of Applied Science v; Ph.D. 1954 Nort 
M " * „f Technolog. 
E. 1946, Cor versity; M.S. 194 inoi tute of 


Faculty and Staff 


St; Armstrong, Assistant Professorial Lectu 
BS. 195 ersity: Ph D North 


0 MS то : we 
Kinfe. Mic hael Asrat, A ssistant Professorial Lecturer in in Engineering 
774, M w Civ + 


Engineering Institute; M.E.A. 1977 George Washingtor niversity 
C t g E gton T 
ord J. Азы, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


rer in Engineering 


^ Ur 


t versity at Raleigh 


y of Qu und; M.S. 1968, D. S. 19 2 { 
TI > ame 5 Atki ins, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
a ч 
TUN Sidney В, ale iba in, Associate Professoria ecturer in E ae oe 
A. 1955 t 


niversity 


E ( T New York ty College; M.A. 1962 
ashington | 


American University; Ph.D. 1978 George 
un ive y 

tephe 

phen John Balut, Professi rial Le turer in Engineering 


о i 
ason Banerian, Professori l Le turer in En 


1 і i ngineering 
f 194 iwrence Institute FT. £y; MS. 19 Wayne State | versity; Ph.D. 1969, University 
А California р 
obe е 
SL Bangert Pr 1 sso rial L е ѓи re r in Engineering 
\ 00 yt Sig Am" 
drow Barfield, Assistant Professor of ngi nee ring Ad ministration 
| PhD ion p xa "y of Califors ^s Angeles; М.А. 198 mia State y y, Los Angeles 
Tce , ; , 
B R. Barkstrom / Assor ай Pr rofe yn Le turer in Engineering 
06. Up Ver Р Р, 5 © N А ` ы ” ы ы 
lc a : I S ,ivia yor wes 1 niversity 
n р " 
T N Valke r Bs irnwe п Assoc iate Professorial | Lectur r in Engineering 
Nia. 1961. M.S. 19% i 


1365, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 1 hiversity 


BS igs, E В; sde ka: iS, Prof essori l Lecture rinE ngineeri ng 
< P Э ve Ph.D. 1969, Cat versity of America 
rd I. B 


assen, А, ssociate e Prof. ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
365 ГҮ 


8 ersity of Maryland; M.S. 198 reorge Washington University 
атау p, 


tae 1973 м би, А ssociate Profi ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
(J m > K d Fh.l 19 M c niversity ad 

etc bis , 

Bs teri Bayazit, Professorial Lectur 


urer in Engineering 
ersit Tur M А r f rnia, Berkeley 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


North na State Ilr t t Fk 
N ar a ' versity a 


eig? 
D v. 2727 i , " 7 "nino - 7 
‚ Professorial Lecturer in E gineering 


ingineeri ng 


Bg " Thomas Bisig г 
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Edward Howard Braun, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 


Science 
A.B. 1948, M.A. 1950, Columbia University 
Jacob I. Bregman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1943, Providence College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951 Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Alan L. Breitler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering s, Catholic 
B.A. 1960, Florida State University; M.A. in Ed. 1966, George Washington University; Ph р. 1975, 
University of America 
Joseph B. Bronder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ona 
B.S. 1955, University of Dayton; М.А. 1957 Washington University; Ph.D 1965, University of Ario 
Fred Michael Brosi, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1970, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1975, George Washington University 


Ronald Max Brown, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Indiana University 


: sneering 
William Dickinson Burrows, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Enginee 


B.A. 1953, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1956 Stanford University; M.S. 1973 Vanderbilt University 


Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science... yos 
B.S. 1942. Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1946, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D 1950, Univ Science 

Robert L. Carroll, Jr., Associate Professor of Engineering and Applie University © 

BS. 1967. North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.Phil. 1970, Yale University; Ph.D. 1979, 


Connecticut 


Herbert Carus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1943, City University of New York, City College MS. 1964, New York University 


Yun Chang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering wf 
: P f New 
1952, Polytechnic Institute 0 


ork 
В.8.(Е.Е.) 1947, National Tung-Chi University, China M.S.(E.E 


Mike C. Chen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1 rsity 
M S. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Kansas State Univers 


B.S. 1969, National Tsin-Hua University, Taiwan 
Su-Shing Chen, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Taiwan; Ph.D. 1970, University of Maryland 


B.S. 1961, National Taiwan University 
P. Gail Chesler, Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; M.Ed. 1974, University 


scturer in Engineering 


m University 


^ washing” 
of Maryland MS 1981, George 


University 
Malcolm P. Clark, Assistant Professorial Le 
BS. in Ed. 1963, Murray State University; M.S. 1968, George Washingt 
Rolf Hans Clark, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science ү ше 
B.S. 1959. Yale University; M.S. 1966, Naval Postgraduate Schoo! Ph.D. 1976 University ring 
7 " " 2р 
David William Coder, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Enginee 
B.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1973, University of Maryland ; 
Engineering 


Paul LeRoy Coe, Jr., Associate Profe sorial Lecturer in 
M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, New York University 


B.S. 1966, Hofstra University 
Michael Frank Cohen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer їп 


B.S. 1971, U.S. Naval Acad М Е.А. 1983, George Washington University - » 
James Thomas Coleman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Ph.D 1967, Тет? 
Ar , 


MS. in E.E. 1954, University of 1 
University j neering 
) - : С n Eng! 
James Cameron Coolbaugh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sne 
B.S. 1965, California State University at Long Beach: Ph.D. 1974 Baylor College of ™ 
rer in Engineering 


Barry D. Crane, Associate Prof ssorial Lectu 
B.S. 1967, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.S. 1975 Ph.D. 1980, University of Arizona 


Paul James Crepeau, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering of New York 
B.S. 1957, University of Rhode Island; M.S. 1960 Ph.D. 1967 Polytechnic Institute 


Milton Orlo Critchfield, Adjunct Professor of Engineer ois ae 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; Ph D. 1971, University 9 in Engine i 


^N ғ ғ > ooa Lecturer V^. 
Michael Charles Cullingford, Associate Professorial Lect ph. D. 1975, Nor 


Engineering 


B.S. 1949, B.S. 1951, John Brown University 


B. S. 1961, University of Durhan England; M.Sc. 1966 King's Co ing 
State University in Engineer’ 
: ~~ or 
Richard Lee Cunningham, Assistant Professorial Lecture à 
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of Pittsburgh 
Edgar Henry Neal, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1958, Pennsylvania State University; M.S.(E.E.) 1976, George Washington University 
Thomas J. Nelson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1981, Old Dominion University 
S. Edward Nevius, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1967, University of Kansas; M.S. 1969 Kansas State University; Ph.D 1975, F 
David Bruce Newman, Jr., Associate Professor of Engineering а 
Science 
B.S. 1970, University of Rhode Island M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, Pennsylv 
American University 


Christopher Ng, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ~ university © 
B.S. 1944, Chiao-Tung University, China; M.S. 1959, University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1973, 
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Ahmed Khairy Noor, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1958, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1961 Ph.D. 1963, University of Illinois 


Walter Robert Nunn, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering versity 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, University of California Berkeley; Ph.D. 1972, George Washington Uni 


Barry David Nussbaum, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1971, D.Sc 1978, George Washington : 
John Francis O'Dea, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineer UE тылар 
B.S. 1968, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts Instit 
Morris Solomon Ojalvo, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering niversity 
B.M.E. 1944, Cooper Union; M.M.E. 1949, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1962, Purdue Univ ering 
Cambyses Guy Omidyar, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engine 
B.E_E. 1968, Auburn University; M.S. 1972, D.Sc 1979, George Washington University 
Lin-Sen Pan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering sity of Utah 
B.S.(Ch.E.) 1960, National Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Unive 
Francis P. Pantuso, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering өтз, Polytech 
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University at Raleigh 
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D.M.E. 1964, Government Polytechnic, India; B.S 1967, New Mexico State University; 
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B.S. 1955, University of Virginia; M.A 1961, George Washington University; 
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Homer Belk Sewell, Professor of Engineering Administration 1978 
BS. 1945, US. Naval Academy; M.E.A. 1958, George Washington University, M.A. 1975, PhD , 


University of Lancaster 


Shihab A. Shamma, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.Sc. 1976, Imperial College England; M.S. 1977, M.A Ph.D. 1980, Stanford University 


Presson Scott Shane, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1941, University of Kansas M.S. in Ch.E. 1946, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Ramesh Shankar, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B. Tech. 1969, Indian Institute of Technology; M.E.E. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University of Delaware E 
Francis William Shepherd, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineers 
B.S. 1949, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1950, University of Minnesota, E.A. 19%, 
D.Sc. 1977, George Washington University 
Craig Conway Sherbrooke, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Angeles 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1960, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1969, University of California, Los 
John N. Shoosmith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering p,p, 191% 
B.Sc. 1956, Queens University, Ontario Canada; M.S. 1967, College of William and Mary; F^ 
University of Virginia 
Gene R. Shuman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1975, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1981, University of Maryland once 
John Lee Sibert, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Scie 


A.B. 1968, Wittenberg University; M.A. 1971, Miami University (Ohio); Ph.D. 1974, 


Barry George Silverman, Associate Professor of Engineering 
BSE. 1975, M.S.E. 1977, Ph.D. 1977, University of Pennsylvania 


Joseph Robert Silverman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering it 
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B.S. 1959, B.V. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, India; M.S 
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David Ray Skeen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1964, Emporia State University; M.S.T.M. 1973, American University 
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B.Sc. 1957, University of Cairo, Egypt; Ph.D. 1966, University of California, Berkeley 
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B.S.C.E. 1960, M.S.C.E. 1962, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1966, University of California, 
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Administration + M 
968, University of Southern California 


Robert Charles Waters, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1956, M.B.A. 1963, University of California, Los Angeles; D.B.A. 1 

John Richard Weggel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Drexel University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Illinois 


Thomas Archer Wells, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


William J. Wenker, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
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University 

John Paul Wenzelberger, Assistant Professorial Lecture 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1958, University of Michigan 

Benjamin Whang, Adjunct Professor of Engineering - 
B.C E. 1959, M.C.E. 1961, Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of Techa o 

John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Professor of Engineering and Applied Scie 


B.S. 1965, Ph D. 1968, University of Texas : ing 
Frank Leroy Willingham, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineer! 


B.S. 1961, University of Florida; M.S 1976, University of Maryland 


Charles Winklehaus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1951, M.C.E. 1957, Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 


Alfred Abraham Wolf, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering n yer MD. 
B.S.(E.E.) 1948, Drexel University; M.S.E.E.) 1954, Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; Sc.D. 197% 


1978, University of Juarez 
Chieh Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(Ch.E.) 1960, Chung-Yang College of Science & Technology, China; M.S.(Ch E.) 
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Jeremy Sin-Hing Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1974, M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
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BS E.E. 1961, Purdue University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1976, Jol 
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Michael Yachnis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Universi! 
B.S. 1943, Military Academy, Greece; M.S. 1956, M.E.A. 1962 D.Sc. 1968, George Washington ni 

Jann-Nan Yang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science.  iversity 
B.S. 1961, National Taiwan University; MS. 1964, University of Hawaii; D.Sc 1967, Columbia 
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Biological sciences courses, 213 

60 Career services center, 241 
Center for academic and administrative 

) computing, 236 

Changes in program of study, 232, 235 

19 Chemistry courses, 213 

41 Civil engineering 


Graduate area of concentration, 82 
Graduate 95 
Undergraduate study, 69 

Civil and environmental 
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mechanical 


engineering 
Departmental staff, 68 
Graduate programs, 79 
Undergraduate study in civil 
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9 doctoral degree programs, 36 engineering, 72 Y 
See also individual departments College Board tests, 17 
To gr; aduate studv. 29 College work-study program, 229 
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See also individ lual departments University, 274 
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l'ansfer students 13. 30 Communications 
"anced placement examin ations Graduate area of concentration, 141, 
‚ for, 17 145, 146, 149, 151 
Advanced standing. 17. 202 Undergraduate subject area, 121 
"Vancement of f y Computer-aided design 
NASA. ] anglev { Graduate area of concentration, 84 
Ady "Sory council. 57 Undergraduate computer science appli 
4, Ку System. 19 cation elective track, 136 
Mnautics graduate area of concentra Undergraduate mechanical engineer- 
Al lion, 44 81 ing option, 75 
a nni associations, 238 Computer centers, 24 
Pplied Science Computer engineering, undergraduate 
Зайца, courses. 6 subject area and option, 121, 124 
App егт: iduate courses. 62 Computer-integrated design and manu- 
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Continuing engineering education, 52 
Control and instrumentation systems, 
undergraduate technical elective 
track, 200 
Controls, systems, and power, under- 
graduate subject area, 122 
Cooperative education program, 48 
Counseling center, 239 
Course numbers, explanation of, 60 
Credit 
For advanced placement examinations, 
17 
Hours, explanation of, 60 
From service schools, 18 
Toward a degree, 233 
Transfer from other institutions, 18, 
30, 233 
See also individual degree programs 
Curricula, undergraduate, 23 
Civil engineering, 69 
Computer science, 133 
Electrical engineering, 123 
Mechanical engineering, 73 
Systems analysis and engineering, 198 


Davis-Hodgkins house, 243 

Dean of students, 239 

Dean's commendation list, 22 

Dean's council, 56 

Dean's honors list, 22 

Decision support systems laboratory, 188 

Defense science, graduate area of concen- 
tration, 204 

Degrees, see individual departments 

Digital electronics and hardware, under- 
graduate application elective track, 
134 

Disabled student services, 240 

Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 232 

Dismissal of students, 235 

Dissertation, 37, 153, 187 

Doctoral degree programs, 36 
See also individual departments 

Dormitories, see Residence halls 

Dropping or adding courses, 232 

Drugs, University policy on, 235 
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Logistics engineering, graduate area of 
concentration, 204 

Lost and found office, see Property 
responsibility 


Management decision systems 
Undergraduate computer science appli- 
cation elective track, 136 
Undergraduate systems analysis and 
engineering technical elective track, 
201 
Management information systems, 
undergraduate application elective 
track, 136 
Management science, graduate area of 
concentration, 205 
Management science and engineering, 
institute for, 41 
Marketing of technology, graduate area 
of concentration, 181, 185 
Marvin center, 243 


Master's comprehensive examination, 33, 


148, 179, 182 
Master's degree programs, 32 
See also individual departments 
Master's thesis, 32 
Optional program without, 33 
Mathematical modeling in information 
systems, graduate area of concentra- 
tion, 204 
Mathematical optimization, graduate 
area of concentration, 204 
Mathematical systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 201 
Mathematics courses, 214 
Mathematics, undergraduate application 
elective track, 136 


Mechanical energy systems, undergradu- 


ate technical elective track, 201 
Mechanical engineering 
Graduate courses, 100 
Undergraduate study, 
See also Civil, mechanical, and 
environmental engineering 
Mechanical engineering design 
Graduate area of concentration, 85 
Undergraduate option, 76 
Medical engineering 
Graduate area of concentration, 144, 
146, 147, 149 
Undergraduate subject area, 122 
Midsemester warning, 20 
Model building for transportation flows, 
graduate area of concentration, 205 
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| General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 


ү 
| | | founded 1821 
iN Location Washington, D.C., bounded by d 
| | Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, an 
| 24th Streets, N.W. 
| б 
| | Number of On-Campus 9.244 full-time, 8,201 part-time 
| | Students 
INA Geographical Origin of 50 states, District of Columbia, and 
| | Students over 100 countries 
| Number of Full-Time Faculty 1,136 (89% with doctoral degrees) 
Number of Part-Time Faculty 545 (includes some of the most . 
distinguished men and women in 
Washington) 
Room and Board Cost varies from approximately $4,400 
to $5,020 for the academic year (see 
pages 242—43) 
ге, 
Undergraduate majors: Accountancy, American Civilization, American grec 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Art History, Biology, Botany, Business neering, 


tration, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Language and Literature, Civil Eng! ical 
Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeology and Classics, cama 
Humanities, Computer and Information Systems, Computer Science, Criminal Jus мч 
Dance as а Performing Art, Dance Education, Dance Therapy, Early Modern qd 
Studies, East Asian Studies (China or Japan), Economics, Electrical Engin ical 
Elementary Education, Elementary/Secondary Physical Education, Emergency . and 
Services Administration, English Literature, Environmental Studies, Exerci anic 
Sport, Fine Arts, French Language and Literature, Geography, Geology, штп} 
Languages and Literatures, History, Human Services, International Affairs, a glish» 
ism, Judaic Studies, Latin American Studies, Liberal Arts, Literature Ў 
Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Medical Record Administration, ae philos 
nology, Middle Eastern Studies, Music, Nurse Practitioner, Nursing Anest esia, e, PSY 
ophy, Physician Assistant, Physics, Political Communications, Political Scien rion, 
chology, Public Affairs, Radio-Television, Radiologic Sciences and Adminis" ans 
Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Russian Literature and Culture—in m 
lation, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish-American Literature, Span sgt 
guage and Literature, Special Education, Speech Communication, Speech- Theatre: 
Pathology and Audiology, Statistics, Systems Analysis and Engineering, 
|! Travel and Tourism, Urban Affairs, Zoology í 
0 


ool 
the Graduate Sees 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in 


Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine Mr ation an 
Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Educ and the 
Administration, 


Human Development, the School of Government and Business 
School of Public and International Affairs. 
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Annual Issues of the University Bulletins 
Requests for the following publications must include your zip code and should 
0e addr ssed to the office indi ated, George Washir gton Unü ersity, Washing 

юп, D.C. 20052 


Undergraduate and Graduate Programs (covering all schools and divisions 
exclusive of the three listed below), Admissions Office 


School of Engineering and Applied Science, Admissions Office, School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 


National Law Center, Admissions Office, National Law Center 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences, Admissions Office, School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences 


Schedule of Classes—On Campus, Fall, Spring, and Summer, Registrar 


Xhedule of Classes—Off Campus, Fall, Spring, and Summer, Division of 
Continuing Education 


immer Sessions Announcement, Summer Sessions Office 


The George Washington University 
"lumbian College of Arts and Sciences, 1821 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 1893 

Мә of Medicine and Health Sciences, 1825 

National Law Center, 1865 


hoo] of Engineering and Applied Science, 1884 


k E: ea 
hoo} of Education and Human Development, 1907 


% i 
hoo] of Government and Business Administration, 1928 


E 
hoo] of Public and International Affairs, 1928 


Divis; : 
Sion of Continuing Education, 1916/1930/1981 


7 


b 
"'ersity Hospital, 1898 


Colleges and Schools—Degree Programs 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Bachelor 
of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), and Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of Fine 
Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M-^ | 
Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), 
Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Philosophy 
(M.Phil), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 

3 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in Science (A.S.), Bache, 
lor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. in H.Sc.), a" 
Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 

National Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of 
Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American i 
tice) [M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.)], and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science сй 
Engineering) [B.S. (C.E.)], Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) (B 
(C.S.)], Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. (Е.Е.)], Bachelor а 
Science (Mechanical Engineering) [B.S. (M.E.)], Bachelor of Science (Syster 
Analysis and Engineering) [B.S. (S.A.&E.)], Master of Engineering Ad! tist 
tration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scien 
(App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


School of Education and Human Development: Bachelor of Arts in Educ? 
tion and Human Development (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Bachelor of Science in 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. іп H.K.L.S), Master of in 
Education and Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master 0 tion 
Teaching (M.A.T.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of uca 
(Ed.D.) 


tancy (B.Acct.), Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), 
Accountancy (M.Acct.), Master of Association Management (М.А.М.), 5 tra- 
of Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Adminis 
tion (M.H.S.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master | 

in Information Systems Technology (M.S. in LS.T.), Master of Taxation ‘just 
Master of Urban and Regional Planning (M.U.&R.P.), Post-Master's UT tor of 
Certificate in Health Services Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.S.A.), 
Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


i and 

School of Public and International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (В.А) | 

Master of Arts (М.А.) ¥ 
|j 
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